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Cut  Her  Work 
In  Half 


Your  stenographer’s  time  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  spend  duplicating  letters.  This 
work  can  be  done  just  as  well  and  twenty 
times  faster  by  your  office  boy  in  his 
spare  moments  with  an 

UNDERWOOD 


Revolving  Duplicator 


He  can  also  take  care  of  most  of  the  work 
you  now  send  out  to  a  printer — circulars, 
announcements,  office  forms,  bills,  cards, 
etc.  This  means  a  big  saving  in  any 
business. 

The  Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator 
takes  up  no  more  room  than  a  typewriter 
— it  is  neat,  clean  and  almost  noiseless. 
It  does  as  good  work  as  the  big  compli¬ 
cated  power  machines,  at  the  rate  of  50 
perfect  copies  a  minute.  It  v/ill  earn  and 
save  money  for  you  every  day. 

Sold  free  from  license  restrictions. 

Supplies  can  be  bought  anywhere. 


Write  Today  for  Booklet 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO, 

(Incorporated) 

Dept*  Kf  Underwood  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Erasures  Can  Be  Made  On  Both  Sides 
of  Byron  Weston  Hinge 

The  patented  hinged  section  of  Byron  Weston  Linen  Record 
Paper  is  actually  more  durable  than  the  body  of  most  papers 
used  for  loose  leaf  work. 

The  erasing  knife  can  be  used  in  the  same  place  on  both  sides 
of  Weston  Hinged  Ledger  without  threatening  strength  of  sheet 
or  leaving  a  blemish. 

Yet  so  flexible  is  the  Byron  Weston  Hinge,  that  books  equip¬ 
ped  with  this  paper  open  perfectly  flat  and  smooth.  The  entire 
page  from  the  very  binder  to  outer  edge  can  be  utilized. 

All  other  loose  leaf  papers  bulge  or  spring  at  binder  when  the 
ledger  is  opened.  From  4  to  7  seconds  per  page  of  the  book¬ 
keeper’s  time  is  spent  smoothing  flat  the  bulging  margin  before 
he  can  make  his  entry. 


The  Only  Practical  Hinge 


The  hinged  section  of  Byron  Weston  Linen 
Record  Paper  is  processed  into  the  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  manufacture  and  is  invisible 
under  ordinary  observation.  The  hinge  is 
sized  and  calendered  on  both  sides  and  has 
the  same  writing  and  ruling  qualities  as  the 
rest  of  the  sheet — the  finest  known. 

Practically  all  other  loose  leaf  papers  are 
hinged  by  mechanical  means  after  the  paper 
leaves  the  mill.  These  mechanical  “after 


treatments”  not  only  cost  the  purchaser  an 
additional  2  to  3  cents  a  pound,  but  by  crimp¬ 
ing,  corrugating  and  breaking  surface  of 
paper  by  machinery,  the  leaf  is  weakened  at 
binder,  where_  strength  is  most  needed.  A 
break  or  tear  in  the  hinged  section  of  a  folio 
means  its  removal  and  rewriting  on  both  sides. 

_  Byron  Weston  Hinged  Linen  Record  is  car¬ 
ried  in  stock  by  stationers  everywhere  in 
seven  forms  for  ruling  and  in  seventeen  sizes. 


Send  to  Dept.  K  for  our  new  booklet  “Paper  Making" 
and  a  sheet  of  Our  Patented  Hinged  Paper. 


Byron  Weston  Company 

DALTON  “THE  P.iPER  VALLEY  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES"  MASS. 
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DwT  BeToO  SmEo^'^URSELF 

By  Herbert  Kaufman 


\^HEN  you  are  satisfied  with  your  success,  you’ve  retrograded- 
’  stay  in  the  race. 

^OMORROW  the  world  will  adopt  higher  standards 


-no  man  at  rest  can 


into  invention- 


new  ideas  will  upset  old  ideals 
machinery  will  be  improved — systems  sim- 


— intention  will  ripen 
plified — wastes  eliminated. 

Men  who  have  carried  their  problems  to  bed  while  you  are  resting  upon  your  laurels, 
will  see  a  better  way  of  doing  what  you  have  done,  and  some  fine  day  you’ll  awake 
with  failure  for  a  pillow-mate. 

VrOU  can’t  stop,  because  thirty  million  men  are  striving  to  better  their  lot,_  and  you  can 
^  only  be  secure  in  a  position  that  no  one  wants  to  take  from  you._  This  earth  isn’t 
the  same  two  days  running.  The  modern  gait  is  hard  and  stern  and  swift  and  unrelenting. 

npHE  very  sheet  that  you  are  reading  will  give  at  least  one  competitor  an  inspiration 
to  alter  his  viewpoint  and  suggest  valuable  alteration  in  his  plans.  _  So  long  as  jour¬ 
nalism  scours  highway  and  byway  for  information  so  long  as  the  press  is  a  diary  of  uni¬ 
versal  activity — so  long  as  news  is  gathered,  interpreted,  and  spread  throughout  civiliza¬ 
tion _ so  long,  alert  brains  will  glean  suggestions  to  be  applied  to  personal  tasks  and  to 

further  individual  ambitions. 

\70U  read,  but  you  do  not  heed.  You’ve  stopped  yearning  and  therefore  ceased  learning. 
^  You  believe  that  you  have  achieved  your  utmost,  but  within  a  week  a  hundred 
strangers,  whose  names  you  have  never  heard  will  begin  to  undermine  your  security. 

'T'HE  methods  responsible  for  your  rise  will  in  time  prove  fatal  stumbling  blocks.  You 
^  must  constantly  review  your  situation  and  steadily  renew  your  knowledge.  Wear 
and  tear  no  more  dismantle  machinery  and  careers.  Improvement  is  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  wrecker. 

CPEED  is  now  the  watchword.  The  rest  of  us  are  racing  after  you.  If  you  down  you’ll 
be  run  down.  It’s  the  man  behind  who  determines  how  far  and  how  fast  you 
must  travel.  He  measures  your  destiny — he  sets  your  standards. 


TF  YOU  want  to  stay  ahead,  use  your  head.  What  you  have  and  what  you  have  been 
^  guarantees  nothing.  The  future  has  no  memory  and  no  mercy.  Get  up  or  get  out. 

Copyright  by  Herbert  Kaufman. 
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Dividends ^t^^TimeOff 


Usins  the  Vacation  Season  to  Prepare  for  Business  Advancement 


Your  time  is  your  greatest  asset.  No 
matter  what  your  line  of  business, 
whether  you  are  selling  goods  or  service 
your  time  is  the  real  basis  of  what  you 
have  to  sell.  What  interests  you  most 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  how  to  make 
profitable  use  of  time  ” off’*— how  to 
squeeze  the  utmost  out  of  your  annual 
vacation— how  to  get  the  needed  rest 
and  turn  it  into  profit. 


TO  TAKE  a  real  vacation  does  not 
necessitate  in  every  case  your  shut¬ 
ting  off  all  work  and  thought  and 
going  “back  to  nature.”  What  you  really 
need  is  a  complete  change  of  thought  and 
surroundings — something  that  takes  you  en¬ 
tirely  away  from  your  ordinary  line  of 
work.  That  is  why  the  city  man  derives 
benefit  from  a  trip  to  the  country  and  the 
country  resident  profits  by  a  visit  to  the 
city — simply  a  change  in  daily  surround¬ 
ings  and  habits  of  thought. 

Used  right,  your  annual  vacation  is  a 
thing  of  tremendous  possibilities.  You  can 
use  it  to  renew  physical  energy,  to  break 
away  from  deep-in-the-rut  habits  of  thought, 
to  blow  the  cobwebs  out  of  your  brain,  to 
earn  actual  money,  to  uncover  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  either  in  your  present  line  of  work 
or  in  new  fields.  And  you  can  do  all  this 
in  your  annual  one  or  two  weeks  vacation 
and  return  to  your  duties  thoroughly  re¬ 
freshed  in  mind  and  body.  Following  are 
actual  instances  showing  how  men  in  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  business  have  followed  this 
line  of  thought  to  their  great  profit. 

Routine  Clerk  to  Assistant  Manager 

T  N  THE  office  of  a  large  cement  company 
^  in  Chicago  is  a  young  man  barely 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  who  is  looked 
upon  by  his  fellow  workers  as  lucky.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  office 


By  Richard  W.  Proctor 


rank  and  file.  If  you  had  then  asked  him 
for  his  official  title,  he  would  have  told  you, 
with  a  cynical  smile,  that  he  was  “eighth 
assistant  to  the  assistant  manager’s  third 
assistant.”  He  drew  the  meager  wage  that 
such  routine  men  usually  get.  Today  he 
holds  the  position  of  First  Assistant  to  the 
Head  of  the  Operating  Department. 

The  secret  of  his  quick  rise  to  success 
was  partly  necessity  and  party  imagination. 
In  fact,  had  not  stern  necessity  loomed 
ahead  he  would  never  have  been  compelled 
to  develop  the  imagination  that  led  to  his 
present  executive  position.  Here  is  the 
story  in  his  own  words : 

“After  two  years’  daily  routine  as  a  clerk 
in  the  sales  department  of  our  company,  I 
began  to  think  seriously  of  the  future.  Be¬ 
yond  a  steady  position  with  our  company 
I  could  see  nothing  ahead.  At  last  I 
mustered  up  courage  to  ask  the  boss  for  a 
raise.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  grant 
it,  not  because  he  would  not  like  to  see  me 
earn  more,  but  simply  because  I  was  not 
worth  it  in  my  present  position. 


You  take  a  vacation  for  recreation. 
Recreation  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  period  of  idleness  or  aimless  puttering 
around  that  constitutes  the  average 
man’s  vacation.  Recreation  means 
re-creation — the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
create  health,  energy,  ideas,  business 
and  actual  money.  In  this  article  the 
author  tells  how  five  men  made  their 
vacations  pay  big  dividends. 


“  ‘Then  why  not  promote  me  to  a  better 
position?’  I  respectfully  suggested. 

“He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  tapped  his 
desk  nervously  with  a  pencil,  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye,  and  said.  Do  you  want 
my  frank  opinion?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  sir,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘I  cannot  promote  you  at  present  simply 
because  you  are  not  capable  of  handling 
anything  more  important  than  your  present 
work.  So  many  of  you  fellows  are  all  the 
time  wondering  why  you  don’t  get  ahead. 
You  blame  the  company,  its  officials,  and  so 
on.  You  never  stop  to  think  that  possibly 
you,  and  .not  the  company  or  its  officials, 
are  to  blame  for  your  lack  of  progress. 
The  reason  you  do  not  earn  more  is  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  worth  more.  The  only 
way  to  win  promotion  in  this  or  any  other 
business  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  handle 
more  important  work. 

“  ‘Right  now  our  operating  manager  bad¬ 
ly  needs  an  assistant.  We  have  considered 
every  man  in  this  office  for  the  position,  but 
they  all  fall  short  in  that  they  lack  technical 
knowledge  of  our  product.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  be  forced  to  go  outside  for  a  man,  al¬ 
though  we  would  much  prefer  to  promote 
one  of  our  present  employes. 

“  ‘Now,  you  are  just  the  man  for  this 
position,  but  you  lack  the  necessary  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  If  you  had  it,  I  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  you  the  position.’ 
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I  made  up  my  mind  that  year  to  cut  out  my  annual  trip  to  a  summer  resort  in  Michigan 

and  visit  one  of  our  plants  instead. 


“My  chief  then  picked  up  his  pen  and 
started  to  write,  signifying  that  the  inter¬ 
view  was  at  an  end.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
consideration  in  giving  me  such  candid  ad¬ 
vice,  and  withdrew. 

“This  happened  in  February.  My  an¬ 
nual  two  weeks’  vacation  was  scheduled  for 
the  first  part  of  the  coming  June.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  year  to  cut  out  my  annual 
trip  to  a  summer  resort  in  Michigan  and  to 
visit  one  of  our  plants  in  a  western  state, 
to  study  our  proposition  and  product  at 
first  hand. 

“I  confided  my  intentions  to  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  our  manager,  to  whom  I  applied  for 
a  pass.  On  reaching  the  plant  I  explained 
to  the  superintendent  my  desire  to  learn  the 
technical  end  of  our  business.  He  sug¬ 
gested  there  was  no  better  way  than  for  me 
to  discard  my  white-collar  attire  for  the 
practical  if  not  picturesque  garb  of  a  work¬ 
man. 

“For  the  first  few  days  I  was  to  work  as 
an  ordinary  laborer.  Then  I  was  to  stick 
to  the  superintendent  for  a  few  days  dur¬ 
ing  his  daily  visits  through  the  plant,  and 
absorb  as  much  information  as  I  could 
gather  from  his  conversation  with  others. 
The  latter  part  of  my  two  weeks  was  to 
be  spent  in  the  office  handling  the  various 
records  of  the  mill. 

“This  plant  was  operated  on  a  twenty- 
four  hour  basis.  I  joined  the  day  staff  and 
kept  the  regular  mill  hours,  from  7  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m. 

I  managed  to  get  along  with  five  hours’ 
sleep  each  night  and  spent  the  balance  of 


my  ‘off’  time  in  ‘talking  shop’  with  the 
various  workers  and  office  employes  at  the 
mill. 

“On  the  train  returning  to  Chicago  I 
wrote  out  a  detailed  report  of  exactly  how 
I  had  spent  my  two  weeks  off.  T  mentioned 
every  kind  of  work  I  had  handled,  ex¬ 
plained  just  what  I  had  learned,  used  as 
many  technical  terms  as  possible,  and  closed 
it  with  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  I 
earnestly  solicited  consideration  for  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  Operating  Man¬ 
ager. 

“I  had  one  of  our  stenographers  neatly 
type  out  this  report,  and  addressed  it  to  my 
chief.  Then  I  laid  it  on  his  desk. 

“About  an  hour  later  the  office  buzzer 
whirred  four  times — the  signal  that  I  was 
wanted  in  the  chief’s  office.  This  time  his 
attitude  towards  me  was  entirely  different 
from  that  on  the  previous  occasion.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  pat  me  on  the  back,  and  say,  ‘My  boy, 
you’re  made  of  the  right  stuff:  Fm  glad 
my  talk  with  you  showed  you  that  the  way 
to  progress  with  this  company  was  through 
yourself.  I  have  already  spoken  to  our 
Operating  Manager  about  you,  and  he  is 
now  waiting  to  see  you  in  his  office.  He  is 
going  to  hire  you  as  his  assistant  and  will 
pay  you  $5.00  a  week  more  than  you  are 
now  getting.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
if  you  make  good,  you  will  receive  another 
$5.00  a  week  raise.  The  future  is  entirely 
up  to  you.’ 

“To  make  my  story  short,  I  obtained  the 
position  and  my  future  with  the  company 


is  extremely  bright.  I  am  getting  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  any  young  man  can  possibly  wish 
for.  My  last  year’s  vacation  spent  in  man¬ 
ual  labor  was  certainly  the  most  profitable 
use  of  fourteen  days  that  I  ever  made.  The 
first  of  the  very  following  week  found  me 
at  the  push-button  end  of  the  wire  instead 
of  the  buzzer  end.” 

Getting  the  Personal  Touch 

J  N  my  work,”  said  a  correspondent  with 
a  mail  order  house,  “I  had  always  felt 
handicapped  by  my  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  people  in  the 
country  live  and  do  business.  I  was  born 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  and  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  country  life  was  about  as  accurate 
as  a  country  boy’s  is  of  the  city.  I  was 
considered  a  skilled  correspondent,  how¬ 
ever,  and  my  ability  as  a  letter  writer  partly 
made  up  for  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
people  I  corresponded  with  and  sold 
goods  to. 

“Fd  always  been  strong  on  putting  per¬ 
sonality  and  human  interest  into  sales  liter¬ 
ature,  and  knew  that  if  I  could  learn  more 
about  country  life  I  could  use  many  more 
points  of  appeal  that  would  strike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
received  my  letters. 

“In  order  to  study  country  life  at  first 
hand,  I  decided  to  spend  my  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  in  taking  a  motor-cycle  trip  through 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  I  made  it  a 
point  to  stick  entirely  to  small  towns  and 
to  avoid  cities.  On  arriving  in  a  town  I 
would  go  straight  to  the  principal  general 
store  and  ask  for  the  name  and  address  of 
a  farmer  who  was  willing  to  board  me  for 
a  day  or  two.  I  explained  that  I  did  not 
care  where  my  host-to-be  lived  as  long  as 
it  was  in  the  country,  as  I  wanted  to  study 
farm  conditions. 

“I  stuck  around  the  farm  as  much  as 
possible,  talked  with  everyone  I  could,  and 
spent  an  hour  or  so  each  day  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  nation  in  the  community 
general  store.  I  stayed  a  day  or  two  in 
each  place  and  then  moved  on  to  the  next. 

“I  brought  with  me  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  some  of  our  regular  customers, 
and  in  several  cases  was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  them  to  put  me  up  for  the  night.  I 
had  such  a  fine  time  on  my  vacation  that  on 
its  expiration  I  simply  hated  to  return  to 
New  York.  It  took  me  two  or  three  weeks 
to  forget  my  longing  for  the  country  and 
the  hearty  good  will  I  had  met  with  on  my 
travels. 

“I  started  to  use  my  newly-acquired  in¬ 
formation  in  my  daily  correspondence  with 
country  people.  I  used  a  lot  of  their  home¬ 
ly  but  expressive  terms.  I  talked  about 
their  daily  routine  and  so  on,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  striking  a  responsive  chord. 

(Continued  on  Page  52.) 
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TfiQ  Storlin^  Silver  Store 

How  a  Successful  Jeweler  Has  Increased  His  Business  Twentyfold  in'lFive 

Years  hy  Cumulative  Selling* 

By  Elroy  M.  Phillips 


gy  concentrating  his  sales  efforts  on  a  few  choice  patterns  of 
sterling  silver,  following  up  buyers  through  a  card  record 
and  carefully  coaching  his  clerks  in  the  art  of  fine  merchandis¬ 
ing,  a  Chicago  jeweler  was  able  to  triple  his  sales  of  sterling 
silverware  three  successive  years,  and  in  five  years,  to  increase 
them  twenty-fold.  Today,  seven-eighths  of  all  the  silverware 
he  sells  is  sterling.  And,  though  his  store  is  located  far  out 
on  the  south  side,  he  stands  seventh  in  his  city  in  total  yearly 
sales,  besides  enjoying  the  largest  patronage  in  this  department 
of  any  jewelry  store  outside  the  loop.  This  article  describes 
in  his  own  words  this  merchant’s  method  of  “standardizing” 
his  sterling  sales. 


Going  to  Have  Company 

A  LADY  came  into  my  store 
one  day  and  asked  to  be 
shown  some  plated  knives 
and  forks.  As  we  made  our  way 
towards  the  showcase  at  the  back 
of  the  store,  she  said  to^me :  “We’re 
expecting  company  to-night,  and 
I’m  afraid  I  am  going  to  run  short 
on  knives  and  forks.  I  like  the 
solid  ware  much  better,  but  really 
I  don’t  see  how  I  can  afford  it 
just  now.” 

Immediately  I  paused  with  her  before  a 
mahogany  chest.  “Have  you  any  solid  ware 
in  your  house  now  ?”  I  inquired.  “Oh,  yes,” 
she  answered,  “I  have  some  beautiful 
Colonial  spoons,  and  I  hope  some  day  to 
have  more  pieces.  I  should  like  to  own  a 
full  set.” 

I  pulled  out  a  drawer  of  the  chest,  dis¬ 
playing  glistening,  rows  of  sterling  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  all  arranged  in  units,  and 
allowed  her  to  view  its  rich  contents.  “Is 
this  the  pattern  you  have?”  I  asked.  She 
took  up  the  first  piece  her  hand  fell  upon 
— a  dessert  fork — and  studied  it  with  ad¬ 
miring  eyes.  “Yes,  it’s  identically  the 
same ;  my  husband  bought  me  a  dozen 
spoons  over  eight  years  ago  and,  although 
I  have  used  them  steadily,  they  still  look 
just  as  bright,  after  a  little  brushing,  as 
when  they  were  new.” 

“That,”  I  rejoined,  “is  one  of  our  best 
talking  points,  for  sterling  silver :  it  lasts 
forever,  and  always  retains  its  original 
lustre.” 

The  rest  of  our  conversation  may  easily 
be  guessed  at.  At  any  rate,  when  my  cus¬ 
tomer  left,  she  carried  with  her,  not  a  pack¬ 
age  of  plated  ware,  but  two  handsome 
Colonial  dessert  forks.  I  convinced  her  it 
was  more  economical  and  would  be  more 
satisfactory  in  the  end,  to  buy  these  two 
sterling  pieces  and  make  them  do  with  what 
she  already  had,  than  to  take  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  plated  ones.  Nor  did  I  convince  her 
against  her  will  or  my  own  business  inter¬ 
ests,  as  the  next  twelve  months  saw  her 
collection  added  to  five  times.  And  now, 
by  an  arrangement  with  her  son,  each  time 
she  buys  a  fork,  he  buys  the  knife  to  go 
with  it.  Instead  of  $3.50,  which  I  would 


have  received,  had  I  sold  her  a  set  of  plated 
knives  and  forks,  I  have  received  to  date 
over  $40.00.  In  addition,  I  am  assured 
that,  as  long  as  she  lives,  she  will  remain  a 
sterling  ware  customer.  Her  last  purchase 
was  a  sterling  teaspoon — the  first  piece  of 
a  collection  for  her  grand-daughter. 

This  shows  one  step  in  my  selling  scheme, 
and  seven  out  of  eight  of  the  “ring-ups”  in 
my  silver  department  are  now  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  grade.  Indeed,  I’ve  come  to  the  point 
where  I  would  almost  as  soon  lose  a  sale 
as  to  make  one  of  plated  ware.  Such  sales 
are  to  me  so  many  lost  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
taining  steady  customers.  Once  I  can  get 
a  customer  started  buying  sterling  ware, 
the  chances  are  she  will  never  get  through. 
One  sale  of  plated  ware  is  one  sale,  nothing 
more ;  but  one  sale  of  sterling  may  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  dozen  others. 

Furthermore,  the  task  of  inducing  a  pat¬ 
ron  to  buy  sterling  ware,  in  preference  to 
the  plated,  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  jew¬ 
elry  business  and  the  most  enjoyable.  There 
is  a  wholesome  satisfaction  in  selling  a  pat¬ 
ron  something  you  know  will  please  her, 


and  cause  her  to  remain  your 
patron  for  years  to  come. 

His  Wife  Has  a  Birthday 

“  J  WANT  a  birthday  present  for 
my  wife,”  said  a  gentleman 
caller  at  my  store  recently.  Now, 
it  would  have  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  my  clerk  to 
have  shown  him  a  locket,  ring,  La 
Valiere  or  watch.  And,  had  he 
sold  him  any  of  these,  the  sale 
probably  would  have  amounted  to 
$10  or  $20.  But,  with  this  sale  made,  the  same 
as  with  one  of  plated  sdver,  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  it.  The  purchase  of  a  ring 
or  locket  does  not  generally  suggest  the 
purchase  of  another;  people  do  not  want 
two  lockets  nor  many  rings.  Sales  of  this 
character  are  non-cumulative;  they  do  not 
generate. 

What  my  clerk  did,  therefore,  was  to  sell 
this  customer  a  half  dozen  sterling  tea¬ 
spoons.  The  profit,  it  is  true,  was  much  less 
than  it  would  have  been  on  a  locket  or  ring, 
but, — and  here’s  the  big  point  to  catch, — 
this  customer’s  account  shows  that  he  has 
since  bought  a  half  dozen  orange  spoons, 
a  butter-knife,  a  cold-meat  fork,  a  half 
dozen  soup  spoons,  and  another  half-dozen 
teaspoons.  The  total  profit  on  these  sales 
far  exceeds  what  we  would  have  made  on 
a  single  piece  of  jewelry,  and  he  is  still  buy¬ 
ing  from  us.  The  first  sale  of  an  article 
is  well  worth  fighting  for  if  it  is  going  to 
produce  an  endless  chain  of  sales.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  a  first  sale  of  sterling 
silver  does. 

Card  Records  of  Every  Sale 

^  OOD  WILL  is  more  or  less  an  elusive 
item  which  most  merchants  arrivq  at 
by  a  kind  of  guessing  process.  Simply  de¬ 
fined,  it  means  the  business  that  is  expected 
to  grow  from  that  which  has  already  been 
done.  Now,  a  jeweler,  whose  records  show 
a  number  of  customers  in  the  various  stages 
of  acquiring  ownership  of  complete  sterling 
patterns  has  a  right  to  expect  considerable 
future  business.  And,  if  he  has  kept  a 
careful  tab  of  this  business,  his  “goodwill” 
can  be  made  a  much  more  tangible  thing 
than  it  usuallv  is. 


From  the  first  I  have  kept  a  scrupulous 
record  of  every  sterling  sale.  This  record 
shows  name  and  address  of  customer,  date 
of  purchase,  articles  bought,  pattern,  style 
of  engraving,  salesman's  name,  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  purchase,  and,  if  articles  were 
used  as  a  gift,  the  recipient’s  name.  I  use 
standard  sized  cards,  one  for  each  custom¬ 
er.  From  these  I  can  tell  what  pattern  each 
customer  has,  and  the  weight.  When  the 
engraving  is  a  special  design,  I  have  a  trans¬ 
fer  taken  oflP  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and 
paste  this  on  the  customer’s  card.  Thus  my 
customer  can  re-order  directly 
from  my  records.  He  is  saved 
the  necessity  of  bringing  in  a 
sample. 

These  cards  possess  big  adver¬ 
tising  value.  When  I  began  de¬ 
veloping  my  scheme,  cautiously, 
and  by  many  a  circumvention,  I 
would  endeavor  to  find  out  the 
purchaser’s  name,  and,  if  he  was 
buying  a  gift,  the  recipient’s. 

However,  I  quickly  saw  there 
was  no  need  of  beating  around 
the  bush.  Customers  frequently 
remark,  after  I  have  explained 
my  card  system  to  them,  ‘Why, 
isn’t  that  a  fine  idea?  I  am  so 
glad  to  know  about  it!”  For 
husbands,  who  never  know  what 
gifts  to  buy  their  wives,  the  card 
record  becomes  more  than  just  a 
guide;  it  is  a  real  boon.  It  gives 
me  great  delight  when  a  customer 
calls  and  says,  “Well,  this  is  my 
daughter’s  birthday  again ;  I 
guess  I  will  have  to  buy  another 
one  of  those  LaFayette  spoons 
for  her?’’  Or,  “Christmas  is  here 
again.  What  shall  I  buy  for  my 
wife  this  time?’’  In  the  last  case, 
before  I  do  anything  else,  I  get 
down  my  record  and  my  customer 
and  I  look  it  over  together.  After 
that,  the  sale  is  so  easy,  I  often 
feel  as  though  I  had  cheated  my 
customer  because  he  has  come, 
bought  and  left,  all  in  such  a 
short  time. 

Now,  of  course,  my  customer 
might  forget  about  my  system 
when  his  wife’s  birthday  or  his  daughter’s 
wedding  anniversary  arrives.  So  to  fore¬ 
stall  this  circumstance,  I  write  him  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
event,  recalling  his  former  gift,  and  sugges¬ 
ting  the  appropriateness  of  another  of 
similar  nature. 

These  follow-up  letters  are  a  great  aid  to 
my  selling  scheme.  They  always  yield  grat¬ 
ifying  results.  Their  effect  is  simply  won¬ 
derful,  due,  of  course,  not  to  what  is  said, 
but  the  suggestion  they  carry.  My  custom¬ 
er  is  relieved  of  a  hard  job — my  cash  reg¬ 
ister  records  his  appreciation.  During  the 


1912  holidays  one-third  of  the  persons  on 
my  November  and  December  letter-list  re¬ 
sponded  with  purchases. 

Selects  a  Few  Choice  Patterns 

T  HAVE  practiced  handling  only  a  few 
^  patterns,  and  tried  to  sell  mostly  from 
one.  The  more  people  who  have  this  pat¬ 
tern,  I  find,  the  more  there  are  to  advertise 
it.  Also,  the  keener  desire  there  is  among 
owners  to  acquire  complete  sets.  I  have 
acquired  a  few  meritorious  patterns,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  my  needs,  and  am  slow  to  add 


new  ones.  One  always  has  to  consider  what 
the  effect  will  be  on  an  old  customer  of  add¬ 
ing  a  new  pattern.  It  would  be  a  grave  mis¬ 
take  to  let  a  customer,  who  is  collecting  a 
set  of  one  style,  get' the  idea  that  her  pat¬ 
tern  was  out  of  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
styles  don’t  change  greatly  in  sterling  silver. 
Not  long  ago  I  displayed  in  my  window  a 
teaspoon  157  years  old,  and  it  was  an  almost 
perfect  match  for  the  patterns  of  which 
three-fourths  of  my  present  sales  consist. 
Better  it  is,  I  think,  having  chosen  a  few  of 
the  best  patterns  obtainable,  to  concentrate 
upon  them,  and  stick  by  them  to  the  ex¬ 


clusion  of  others  and  especially  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  freaks. 

If  you  had  gone  into  twenty  first-class 
jewelry  stores  a  few  years  ago  and  asked 
for  sterling  silver  flat  ware,  I  wager  that 
nineteen  clerks  would  have  said,  “Yes,  sir, 
have  you  seen  this  Theodore  Roosevelt  pat¬ 
tern?  It’s  the  newest  thing  out;  just  put 
on  sale  this  week!’’  And,  this  year,  if  you 
called  again,  they  would  probably  say,  “Yes, 
sir,  have  you  seen  this  Woodrow  Wilson 
pattern?  It’s  the  newest  thing  out;  just 
put  on  sale  this  week !’’  Before  the  tree  of 
cumulative  sales  has  had  time  to 
take  root,  blossom  and  bear  fruit, 
it  is  jerked  up,  cast  aside,  and 
another  planted  in  its  place. 
Such  a  practice  results  in  the 
custom,  which  already  prevails 
among  housewives  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  loading  up  their  tables 
with  miscellaneous  patterns,  and 
yields  the  dealer  smaller  profits 
in  the  end  than  he  would  get 
were  he  to  choose  a  few  standard 
patterns,  and  center  his  efforts 
upon  them.  In  large  stores,  in 
order  that  a  department  mana¬ 
ger  may  make  a  good  showing, 
the  business  is  artificially  stimu¬ 
lated  by  pushing  the  sales  of  new 
creations.  A  salesman  breaks 
his  neck  to  make  a  sale,  and  is 
interested  only  in  its  size.  He 
is  working,  with  his  manager,  for 
big  totals.  If  a  new  pattern  sells 
more  easily  than  another,  it  is 
pushed.  The  end  may  seem  to 
justify  the  means.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  method  that  destroys 
cumulative  selling,  and  cumula¬ 
tive  selling  is  that  which  produces 
the  best  of  all  ends  for  any  estab¬ 
lished  business. 

Not  a  “Representative  Line”  but 
a  Representative  Store 

MAKE  no  pretense  of  carry¬ 
ing  what  is  known-  as  a  “rep- 
sentative”  line.  I  have  selected 
as  a  leader  a  pattern  of  good 
quality,  successful  design,  and 
from  preference,  one  named  after 
a  character  famous  in  American  history.  I 
have  learned  all  that  is  to  be  learned  about 
this  personage,  and  tried  to  find  out  clearh'^ 
why  the  pattern  is  named  after  him.  This 
man  won  his  fame  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Scarcely  any  of  my  customers  know 
he  was  a  silversmith  by  trade,  and  when  I 
tell  them  that  he  was,  they  seldom  forget 
the  fact. 

Years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  store  I 
now  own  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  in 
a  representative  line,  and  bought  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  sample  forks  of  various  patterns. 

(Continued  on  Page  55.) 


'GfiQ  Business  Problems  qf 
a  Trave  li  ng  Ci  reus 

An  Institution  W'' hem  Self-Dependence  is  as  Essential  as  F avorable  Conditions 

By  JValdon  Fawcett 


Dismantled f  transported  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  and  re- 
erected  in  a  new  locality  every  24  hours. 


’Vje  business  man,  even  though  he 
^  ^  may  have  forgotten  all  the  ideals 
of  his  boyhood,  can  deny  the  ^‘hu¬ 
man  interest”  in  the  great  traveling 
circus  or  its  appeal  as  a  picturesque 
activity.  He  may  be  skeptical,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  whether  such  an  enterprise 
can  afford  any  object  lessons  applic¬ 
able  to  his  own  business,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  business  organiz¬ 
ation  of  the  modern  circus  is  replete 
with  ideas  that  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  other  lines.  Here  is  the 
story  from  a  business  standpoint. 


*  Only  one  end  of  the  wagon  is  devoted  to  ticket  selling — the 
remainder  is  a  business  office  in  miniature. 


There  are  certain  classes  of  enter¬ 
prises  which  instinctively  impress 
business  men  in  other  lines  with  the 
complexity  of  their  nature  and  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  perplexing  problems  involved. 
Conspicuous  among  these  enigmas  may  be 
cited  the  conduct  of  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper  and  the  management  of  a  big 
hotel.  To  the  average  “man  on  the  street” 
both  these  propositions  appear  delightfully 
simple,  for  it  is  proverbial  that  nine  men 
out  of  ten  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  run 
a  newspaper  or  direct  a  hotel  much  better 
than  do  the  men  who  are  actually  at  the 
helm.  But  this  popular  underestimate  of 
the  responsibilities  of  such  undertakings 
is  not  shared  by  the  intelligent  merchant 
or  manufacturer  who  is  the  tenth 
man.  Not  only  does  he  differ  in  his 
opinion,  but  he  realizes  that  the 
captains  of  industry  in  these  special 
fields  face  difficulties  beyond  the  ken 
of  most  of  their  brethren. 

Few  business  activities  are  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  hotel  and  news¬ 
paper  in  their  demand  for  versatility 
and  special  ability  and  only  one, 
probably,  surpasses  them.  This  is 
the  traveling  circus.  The  tented 
show  has  so  long  been  regarded  not 
only  by  the  juveniles,  but  also  by 
our  American  boys  grown  tall,  as  a 
holiday  carnival  and  a  supreme  vehi¬ 
cle  of  amusement,  that  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  pinch  yourself  to  realize 


that  underlying  the  mission  of  the  circus 
as  a  great,  democratic  popular  entertainer, 
is  its  significance  as  a  stupendous  and  intri¬ 
cate  business  enterprise, — a  business  that 
probably  presents  more  problems  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  other  in  the  national 
directory. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  big 
traveling  circus  is  distinctively  an  American 
enterprise.  Most  people  seem  to  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  our  modern  railroad  show,  so 
called,  is  simply  the  natural  and  inevitable 
product  of  our  geographical  condition, — in 
other  words,  a  necessity  because  of  the  fact 
that  ours  is  a  country  of  magnificent  dis¬ 
tances.  This  may  have  helped,  but  it  is  sus- 
pe’eted  that  the  real  reason  why  we  have 


these  formidable  wandering  amusement  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  rest  of  the  world  does 
not  (unless  they  import  them  from  us)  is 
that  it  requires  a  unique  Yankee  combina¬ 
tion  of  resourcefulness,  energy  and  daring 
to  organize  one  of  these  masterpieces  of 
transient  merchandising  and  to  keep  it  trav¬ 
eling  uninterruptedly  up  and  down  the  land 
from  one  end  of  the  season  to  the  other  in 
the  face  of  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
frailties  of  humanity. 

The  nomadic  character  of  the  circus  is, 
of  course,  largely  responsible  for  many  of 
the  problems  involved.  If  it  be  no  mean 
accomplishment  to  successfully  manage  in  a 
fixed,  permanent  environment  a  business 
that  represents  an  investment  of,  say  $3,- 
000,000,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
^  business  genius  required  to  keep  in 
smooth  operation  an  enterprise  of 
like  magnitude,  the  whole  working 
plant  of  which  [must  be  dismantled, 
transported  by  rail  a  distance  of 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  miles  and 
re-erected  in  a  new  location  once 
every  twenty-four  hours.  And,  as 
though  the  mere  physical  aspect  of 
such  continual  change  of  base  were 
not  enough,  there  is  the  further 
responsibility  that  a  personnel  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men  and  women 
of  maybe  a  dozen|different  national¬ 
ities  must  be  lodged  and  boarded  by 
the  firm  and  that  Several  hundred 
horses  and  a  variety  of  other  animals 


At  the  opposite  end  of  the  show  grounds  the  employes  come 
for  their  mail,  and  to  purchase  small  supplies. 
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must  be  fed, — special  food  being  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  wild 
beasts.  With  all  this  and  an  out¬ 
lay  for  upkeep  and  repairs  that  is, 
pro  rata,  above  any  other  business, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  operating 
expenses  run  up  to  from  $6,000  to 
$8,000  a  day  for  a  “greatest  show 
on  earth?” 

Even  Uncle  Sam  has  not  been 
above  taking  hints  from  the  circus 
system,  and  recently  detailed  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  regular  army  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  big  show  on  its  travels  in 
order  to  study  the  problems  of 
transport,  the  care  of  horses,  etc. 

Any  man  of  affairs  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  probe  the  business 
side  of  the  circus  cannot  fail  to  find 
fresh  and  convincing  evidence  of 
the  value  in  business  of  a  policy  of 
far-sightedness  combined  with  a 
certain  resourcefulnesss  and  elastic¬ 
ity  in  making  prearranged  plans 
conform  to  unexpected  develop¬ 
ments  or  emergencies.  And  the 
up-to-date  circus  is  the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  system  in  all  that  that 
over-worked  word  conveys.  If  it 
wasn’t  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
to  daily  unload,  transfer  and  reload 
the  contents  of  eighty  or  ninety 
railroad  cars  without  a  loss  and 
waste  that  would  prove  disastrous  even  to 
a  business  that  has  average  gross  receipts 
in  excess  of  $10,000  a  day. 

Where  Routing  is  an  Art 

J  N  a  mental  survey  of  the  business  side 
of  the  circus  we  come  first  to  the  rout¬ 
ing  or  booking  system  whereby  the  itinerary 
of  the  tented  show  for  the  season  is  map¬ 
ped  out  in  advance  just  as  a  route  is  laid 
out  for  a  traveling  salesman.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  work,  which  is  undertaken  months 
before  the  show  goes  on  the  road  has  come 
to  be  recognized  by  the  hard-headed  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  circus  field  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  It  corresponds,  in  a  way,  to  those 
considerations  of  distribution  and  sales  to 
which  the  twentieth  century  manufacturer 
gives  such  heed  in  planning  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  his  product.  Only  the  circus  has 
the  added  necessity  of  hitting  the  bull’s  eye 
■)f  popular  favor  at  the  first  shot.  In  cir- 
,us  operation  each  day’s  record  is  a  closed 
incident  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
gradual  upbuilding  of  trade  or  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  mistakes. 

Just  because  so  much  is  believed  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  route  mapped  out  for  the  trav¬ 
eling  show  the  old  haphazard  plan  of  form¬ 
ulating  an  itinerary  is  as  obsolete  as  the 
tallow  candle.  To  reduce  route  making  to 
a  fine  science  the  progressive  circus  pro¬ 


cookery  department  and  the  electric  power  house  on  wht 
offer  suggestions  to  other  business  men, 

prietor  maintains  a  private  information 
bureau, — to  report  on  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country, — that  might  be  copied  by 
many  a  business  man  in  other  lines.  This 
intelligence  office  obtains  for  the  guidance 
of  the  route  makers  the  latest  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  information  from  all  the  cities 
and  towns  which  it  is  proposed  to  have 
the  show  visit,  and  covering  such  points  as 
growth  in  population,  crop  conditions,  ex¬ 
isting  or  prospective  labor  troubles,  bank 
clearings,  epidemics,  dates  of  pay  days, 
building  operations  volume  of  travel  on 
railroads  and  interurban  trolleys,  and  prob¬ 
able  weather  conditions  as  indicated  by  re¬ 
ports  covering  the  corresponding  periods  in 
previous  years.  Of  course,  there  is  included 
all  possible  information  relative  to  pros¬ 
pective  competition.  The  big  circuses  are 
now  routed,  as  a  rule,  so  as  not  to  conflict 
with  one  another,  but  the  showman  must 
keep  his  eyes  open  to  avoid  dates  conflict-' 
ing  with  agricultural  fairs,  local  pageants, 
holiday  celebrations  and  other  events  likely 
to  divide  public  attention,  just  as  the  shrewd 
advertiser  who  is  using  the  mails  times  his 
communications  to  prospects  so  that  they 
will  not  arrive  on  Saturday,  Monday  or 
other  “heavy  mail”  days. 

The  circus  route  is  carefully  made  up 
with  due  regard  to  all  the  influences  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  situation  as  reflected  by  the  in- 
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formation  bureau,  but  the  beauty  oj 
the  plan  is  that  this  carefully  laid  out 
program  is  subject  to  change  at  short 
notice  and  the  information  bureau  offi¬ 
cials  continue  on  the  job  to  report  any 
developments  that  might  interfere 
with  plans.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  floods  occurred  during  the 
spring  of  this  year  in  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana,  the  circuses  that  were 
routed  through  those  states"  quick¬ 
ly  changed  their  itineraries  because 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  people  of  those  unfortunate 
districts  would  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  money  for  such 
amusements.  Similarly  happen¬ 
ings  such  as  destructive  tornados, 
serious  bank  failures,  strikes,  sud¬ 
den  epidemics,  unforseen  crop  fail¬ 
ures  or  even  unseasonable  weather 
will  often  induce  the  circus  man¬ 
agement,  that,  alike  to  all  purvey¬ 
ors  of  luxuries,  is  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  business  conditions,  to 
make  a  sudden  shift  from  a  prear¬ 
ranged  route. 

Transportation  the  Next  Factor 
^  LOSELY  akin  to  the  routing  of 
the  circus  is  the  proposition  of 
transportation.  This  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  traffic  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  transportation  and  no 
official  on  the  circus  payroll  is 
called  upon  to  display  ability  of  a  higher 
or  more  unusual  order.  For  one  thing  this 
circus  transportation  sharp  must  have  al¬ 
most  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  tracks  and 
terminals  and  junctions  as  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  motive  power  of  the  average  railroad, 
but  with  this  difference :  the  circus  man 
must  have  such  information  covering  all  the 
railroads  in  the  country  and  not  merely  with 
relation  to  one  system.  Then,  again,  no 
sales  manager  of  an  automobile  factory 
shipping  motors  by  the  carload,  nor  yet  the 
purchasing  agent  of  a  packing  house  con¬ 
cerned  over  live  stock  transportation,  has 
a  fraction  of  the  troubles  that  beset  the  cir¬ 
cus  wizard  who  must  see  to  the  movement 
of  four  or  five  trains  between  midnight  and 
dawn  every  day  and  secure  delivery  on  the 
dot  on  penalty  of  a  very  tangible  loss  of  in¬ 
come.  The  matter  of  saving  time  and  of 
dodging  wrecks  and  washouts  is  important 
but  so  is  the  shortening  of  hauls  as  may  be 
surmised  when  it  is  explained  that  a  big 
circus  may  spend  as  much  as  $75,000  to 
$100,000  for  transportation  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son. 

The  modern  idea  in  business  is  to  perfect 
your  product  and  secure  distribution  before 
you  plunge  very  heavily  on  advertising. 
This  policy  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
circus.  The  expenditure  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  begins  as  soon  as  the 
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Supplementing  the  steam  cooker  is  the  **range  wagon**  which 
carries  a  battery  of  kitchen  ranges  side  by  side. 


route  is  mapped  out,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  even  before,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  is  in  full 
swing  before  the  product  has 
left  the  factory, — that  is  while  the 
circus  is  yet  in  winter  quarters. 

The  big  circus  is  a  heavy  adver¬ 
tiser,  but  only  in  certain  classes  of 
mediums.  The  show  buys  much 
display  space  in  the  newspapers, 
but  from  the  nature  of  things  can¬ 
not  advertise  to  any  extent  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  periodicals.  Then, 
again,  the  circus  is  a  liberal  patron 
of  billboard  advertising,  but  makes 
no  use  of  other  forms  of  out-door 
publicity,  such  as  electric  and 
painted  signs.  The  circus,  how¬ 
ever,  has  its  own  “follow-up”  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  four 
or  more  advertising  cars  timed  to 
follow  one  another  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  in  every  town  where  the 
show  is  to  exhibit,  the  crew  of  each 
car  being  relied  upon  to  make  its 
own  special  kind  of  advertising  ap¬ 
peal  and  thus  maintain  popular  in¬ 
terest  from  the  date  of  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  actual  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  crowning  argument, 

— the  morning  parade, — an  ambi¬ 
tious  “(demonstration”  which,  in 
one  way  and  another,  costs  the  cir¬ 
cus  many  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year. 

Handling  the  Coin 

HE  portable  business  office  of  the  trav¬ 
eling  circus  affords  a  revelation  as  to 
the  amount  of  business  that  can  be  trans¬ 
acted  in  restricted  quarters.  To  the  spec¬ 
tator  this  nerve  center  of  the  tented  show 
is  merely  the  “ticket  wagon”  resplendant 
in  red  and  gold, — for  the  casual  observer 
does  not  even  realize  that  this  wagon  is 
fire-proof  and  burglar  proof,  much  less  ap¬ 
preciate  that  it  is  a  bank  and  a  business  of¬ 
fice  on  wheels.  Only  one  end  of  the  huge 
wagon  is  .devoted  to  ticket  selling, — the 
retail  department  of  the  institution  if  it 
may  be  so  termed, — and  here  are  adding 
machines,  coin  holders  and  a  steel  safe, 
but  no  cash  registers, — the  money  must  be 
handled  too  rapidly  to  permit  of  their  use. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  in  the  wagon 
is  given  over  to  a  full-fledged  business  of¬ 
fice  in  miniature.  Here  are  desks  and  type¬ 
writers  and  the  other  essentials  and  op¬ 
ening  from  this  part  of  the  wagon  is  a 
side  window  where  the  disbursing  officer 
of  the  show  pays  out  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  that  comes  in  at  the  ticket 
windows  opposite.  All  contracts  for  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  are  made  in  duplicate  or  tripli¬ 
cate  and  provide  that  the  bills  shall  be  paid 
at  the  ticket  wagon  and  “in  silver.”  The 


treasurer  of  the  show  prefers  to  get  rid  of 
his  coin  ‘in  paying  current  bills  and  buys 
exchange  on  New  York  or  Chicago  with 
the  currency. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  show  grounds, 
— amid  the  dressing  and  eating  tents  and 
the  other  adjuncts  which  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  seldom  sees, — is  another  important  busi¬ 
ness  institution  on  wheels.  This  is  the 
post  office  and  store  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hundreds  of  employes.  Here 
they  come  for  their  mail ;  here  they  may 
purchase  many  small  articles  that  rank  as 
staples  with  the  show  people,  and  here  they 
may  even  arrange  for  an  “advance”  on 
salary.  An  executive  headquarters  quite 
as  important  in  its  way  as  that  at  the  ticket 
wagon  is  located  “behind  the  scenes.”  Here 
the  “Arenic  Director”  or  chief  ringmaster 
supervises  the  activities  of  a  corps  of  four 
hundred  performers  whose  services  cost 
the  circus  an  aggregate  of  considerably 
more  than  $1,000  a  day. 

The  modern  traveling  circus  of  the  first 
magnitude  points  a  moral  to  business  men 
in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  self-contained 
and  self-sufficient.  As  has  been  said,  the 
show  now  “boards”  all  its  employes,  from 
the  high-salaried  “queen  of  the  arena”  to 
the  most  poorly  paid  canvasman,  and  it 
takes  care  of  its  own  repair  work.  In  all 
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its  movements  the  circus  can  wait 
for  no  man  and  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  costly  experience  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  place  dependency  on 
local  facilities.  Consequently  the 
“lot”  as  the  show  ground  is  called,  is 
made  the  site  for  an  industrial  com¬ 
munity  complete  in  itself  and  which 
undergoes  the  daily  shift  of  location 
“without  interruption  to  business.” 
Thus  the  circus  has  its  own  harness 
shop,  a  ^laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
establishment,  aj  >  blacksmith  shop 
where  three  men  are  kept  busy  shoe¬ 
ing  horses,  a  barber  shop  under  can¬ 
vas,  an  efficient  portable  electric 
light  plant'}  and,  most  wonderful  of 
all,  a  culinary  department  that  em¬ 
braces  kitchens  and  a  bakery  with 
all  the  facilities  to  be  found  in  an  up- 
to-date  hotel. 

The  cookery  [department  and  the 
electric  powerf  house  on  wheels,  in 
particular,  are  calculated  to  offer 
suggestions  to  engineers,  contractors 
and  other  business  men  who  are 
managing  a  mobile  force  or  conduct¬ 
ing  operations  in  isolated  localities. 
The  circus  electric  plant  consists  of 
a  12-ton  wagon  which  has  removable 
sides  and  contains  a  40-horse  power 
gasolene  engine  and  30  kw.  gener¬ 
ator  that  supplies  current  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps  and  several  searchlights. 
The  latest  novelty  in  the  culinary 
department  is  a  “steam  cooker”  which 
resembles  a  fire  engine  in  appearance 
and  is  operated  on  somewhat  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  Within  12  minutes  after  this  cooker 
arrives  on  the  “lot”  coffee  is  ready  for  the 
hundreds  of  men  engaged  in  putting  up  the 
tents.  Supplementing  the  steam  cooker  as 
portable  equipment  is  the  “range  wagon,” 
a  long  truck  which  carries  a  battery  of 
kitchen  ranges  set  side  by  side.  Portable 
steam  tables  are  provided  for  use  inside 
the  tents  and  there  are  meat  choppers,  dish¬ 
washing  machines  and  all  the  other  stand¬ 
ard  adjuncts.  Connected  with  the  culinary 
department  is  a  special  laundry  for  table 
linen. 

The  smooth  swiftness  with  which  the  per¬ 
formance  goes  on  is  due  to  one  of  the 
secrets  by  which  the  management  is  enabled 
to  accomplish  so  many  diversified  acts  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  Every  minute  which 
the  clock  ticks  off  from  the  beginning  of  a 
performance  to  its  end  is  scheduled  before¬ 
hand.  Even  the  man  who  blows  the  whistle 
behind  the  scenes  blows  it  as  accurately  as 
the  engineer  sounds  the  factory  whistle, 
only,  of  course,  he  has  to  do  it  watch  in 
hand,  for  every  movement  of  performers, 
horses  and  animals  is  due  at  a  certain  min¬ 
ute  of  the  evening’s  performance. 
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Courage  an  Indispensable  Element  in  Business  Success 

By  John  G.  Shedd 

(President  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago) 

jyjB.  FIELD  once  asked  me  what  was  the  one  greatest  quality  in  a 
successful  man  of  business,  and  I  remember  that  he  wasn’t  wholly 
impressed  with  my  reply,  “A  well  directed  nerve.”  But  I  believe  my 
answer^  was  right.  There  is  no  stretch  along  the  road  to  a  business 
success  which  doesn’t  call  for  courage  enough  in  a  business  man  to  back 
his  judgment.  He  may  have  all  the  judgment  necessary  in  any  question’s 
solution,  but  if  he  hasn’t  the  nerve  to  back  his  judgment  with  his  money 
he  never  will  be  a  business  man. 


OFTEN  I  am  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  there  are  quite  as  many 
accidental  successes  in  business  as 
there  are  accidental  failures. 

Take  a  hundred  of  the  active,  intelligent, 
promising  young  men  of  the  time  who  are 
deciding  today  upon  the  line  of  work  which 
they  are  to  follow  for  life.  We’ll  say  that 
one  of  them  has  decided  to  become  a  bank¬ 
er.  He  tells  a  friend  of  his  choice. 

“W  hy,  what  do  you  want  to  go  into  bank¬ 
ing  for?”  this  friend  asks. 

“O,  Eve  thought  I'd  like  the  work  and 
there  ought  to  be  money  in  it,"  returns  the 
young  man,  maybe  with  a  little  less  cer¬ 
tainty  in  his  voice. 

“Well,”  says  the  friend,  "I  know  a  fel¬ 
low  who  went  into  banking  ten  years  ago — 
just  as  you  are  thinking  of  doing — and  he 
now  wishes  that  he  had  started  a  corner 
grocerv  store.” 

Do  you  kitow  how  many  chances  there 
are  in  such  a  circumstance  that  this  young 
man,  intending,  a  few  hours  before  to  be¬ 
come  a  banker,  may  decide  within  a  week 
to  go  into  a  real  estate  office  or  open  a 
hardware  store? 

Do  you  know  what  small  things  have 
started  men  in  railroad  careers?  Nothing: 
more,  perhaps,  than  that  in  going  to  work 
for  a  railroad  company  they  would  have 
the  privilege  of  riding  over  the  line  on  a 
jia.ss!  Or  perhaps  the  unifonh  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  conductor  suggested  that  their  work 
would  be  done  in  riding  over  the  country ! 
'ri'esc  were  silly  inducements,  but  they 
have  l)rought  the  young  man  into  environ¬ 


ments  that  furnished  opportunity  and  he 
grew  and  took  advantage  of  them. 

I  believe  that  most  men  who  have  made 
marked  success  in  some  one  or  more  lines 
of  business  will  admit  that  it  was  necessity 
that  started  them  on  a  particular  line  of 
work.  A  dependent  mother,  sister,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  whole  family  of  a  dead  father 
forced  the  young  man  who  could  earn 
money  to  start  in  to  work.  That  special 
line  of  work  was  determined  in  great 
measure  by  the  salary  that  it  promised  in 
the  beginning. 

Find  the  man  today  at  the  head  of  a 
great  business  who  tells  you  that  he  read 
his  opportunity  in  advance  and  started  in 
saying  to  himself  that  he  meant  to  build 
up  a  business  to  the  proportions  of  the  one 
which  has  crowned  his  success  and  that  is 
not  telling  the  truth. 

There  have  been  such  vast  changes  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  that  no  one 
man’s  brain  has  been  large  enough  and 
endowed  with  enough  of  intuitive  prophecy 
to  anticipate  them.  The  judgment  of  a  man 
today,  however  sound  for  the  day,  may  be 
of  no  value  tomorrow.  That  man  who 
has  been  sane  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  day  as  they  should  be  met  has  been 
quite  worthy  of  the  title  of  success. 

Business  in  every  line  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  evolving  on  a  scale  that  men 
a  few  years  ago  could  not  dream  of.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  in  the  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  centers  of  population  where  the  best 
ideas  of  the  best  men  in  business  affairs  are 
outgrown  in  six  months.  Business  success 


has  meant  only  business  evolution.  It  is 
too  much  to  concede  that  a  man  has  been 
able  to  look  into  the  future  of  business 
and  read  its  opportunities  in  advance.  If 
he  has  the  judgment  to  read  the  necessities 
of  a  day  and  the  courage  to  meet  them,  he 
has  done  enough. 

How  much  the  quality  of  courage  is 
needed  in  business  is  overlooked  by  most 
men  of  experience.  I  should  say  that  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  failure  among  men 
is  the  possession  of  a  little  working  capital 
without  the  courage  in  the  man  to  invest  it 
in  something  which  he  feels  in  his  best 
judgment  is  promising. 

It  has  been  brought  home  to  me  many 
times  how  effectively  and  satisfactorily  a 
man  may  handle  the  money  of  an  employer 
for  years,  exerting  his  own  initiative  and 
judgment,  and  yet  when  he  goes  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  lose  all  the  initiative 
which  made  him  a  success  as  an  employe 
and  prove  himself  a  failure. 

There  are  men  who  are  unable  to  work 
for  themselves.  They  are  incapable  of  hold¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  hours  which  their 
own  business  requires.  They  discount 
their  own  judgment  when  they  find  it  press- 
ing  upon  them  to  back  it  with  money.  In 
a  like  position  as  an  employe  they  would 
jump  at  the  opportunity  to  invest  an  em¬ 
ployer’s  money,  but  the  idea  of  investing 
it  for  themselves  seems  to  be  demoralizing. 
Such  men  cannot  be  successes.  They  are 
lacking  in  courage. 

Courage  as  an  element  in  business  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  success.  It  crops  up  in  a 
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hundred  forms.  It  requires  courage  for 
the  business  man  to  tell  the  truth,  yet 
without  truth  and  honesty  behind  it  the 
good  will  of  a  business  is  worth  nothing. 
It  requires  courage  in  the  business  man  to 
make  a  business  move.  The  move  may  be 
a  mistake  and  it  requires  still  more  courage 
for  him  to  take  to  cover. 

It  -requires  the  highest  courage  to  say 
“No”  in  so  many  cases  where  “No”  is  the 
only  reply,  and  still  more  courage  may  be 
required  for  the  man  to  hold  to  it.  It  re¬ 
quires  courage  for  a  man  to  listen  to  a 
complaining  customer  and  to  admit  frankly 
and  generously  that  his  house  has  been 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  Yet  one  of  the  most 
insistent  and  insidious  ills  that  afflict  busi¬ 
ness  today  is  that  dissatisfied  customer 


who  has  been  turned  away  still  dissatisfied. 

There  is  no  element  of  courage  in  busi¬ 
ness  more  necessary  than  this  courage  to 
treat  with  the  complaining  customer.  The 
honest,  valuable  customer  does  not  com¬ 
plain  until  he  is  aggrieved,  materially  or 
in  his  own  fancy.  But  in  either  case  he  is 
entitled  to  a  prompt  hearing.  Evasiveness 
in  treating  with  such  a  man  is  the  worst 
covirse  that  the  business  man  can  take.  It 
leaves  the  customer  in  a  worse  frame  of 
mind  than  when  he  first  found  fault. 

Everywhere  in  progressive  business  af¬ 
fairs  the  customer  is  receiving  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  ever  before.  It  is  becoming 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  business  man  that 
without  the  customer  and  his  good  will  a 
successful  business  is  an  impossibility.  The 


best  type  of  business  man  is  taking  his 
business  to  his  customer,  not  waiting  for 
the  cutomer  to  find  him  out  and  do  all  the 
walking. 

Under  such  conditions  the  man  who  is 
not  of  the  disposition  to  broaden  and  meet 
his  customers  half  way  is  a  man  chosen 
for  failure.  He  needs  to  study  himself 
to  the  extent  that  he  is  in  personal  touch 
with  men  he  needs  to  consider  his  manner 
and  methods,  while  no  less  he  needs  to  do 
so  because  of  the  disposition  of  employes 
to  pattern  after  him  in  these  probable  pe¬ 
culiarities.  If  his  manner  is  such  as  to 
irritate  the  principals  with  whom  he  must 
mix,  he  may  be  fairly  certain  that  its  re¬ 
flex  is  operating  through  employes  against 
his  customers. 


Some  Prominent  Men  of  Today  If^ho  Did  Not  Always  Stick  to  the  Same  Old  Job 


By  C.  P.  McDonald 


The  business  map  of  the  United  States  probably 
would  have  been  materially  altered  if  many  of 
the  men  who  have  been  its  delineators  had  been 
content  with  their  first  jobs  and  stuck  everlastingly 
to  them.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  would  not  have  been  fined  $29,000,000  in  the 
now  famous  government  case  against  that  company, 
for  the  two  men  who 
played  the  most  import¬ 
ant  roles  in  that  memor- 
able  court  room  drama 
would  have  been  follow- 
ing  different  vocations 
from  those  they  now 

Judge  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain  Landis,  for  instance, 
today  divested  of  his 


Charles  M,  Schwab 


Think  of  him,  instead  of  being  fined  $29,000,000  for 
rebating,  buying  a  paper  from  the  man  who  imposed 
the  fine!  Truly,  time  works  wonderful  changes. 

There’s  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  has  amassed  a 
fortune  of  $.300,000,000  from  the  steel  business.  He 
began  life  driving  a  coach.  If  he  had  continued  at 
that  work,  Andrew  Carnegie  would  have  been  deprived 

of  a  valuable  lieutenant. 

'V  other  hand, 

m  ■  Carnegie,  had  he  stuck 

■  to  his  first  love,  that  of 

bobbin  boy  in  an  Alle- 
r  gheny  cotton  mill  — 

V  would  have  had  no  need 

for  the  services  of 
Schwab,  and  probably 
A  never  would  have  met 

him. 


John  D.  Rockefeller 


Judge  K,  M.  Landis 


judicial  robes  and  hold- 
ing  down  his  first  em-  f 

ployment,  would  appear 
upon  the  streets  of  a 

little  town  in  Butler  f 

County,  Uhiu,  earrying  a 

route  for  a  local  news-  Alexander  H.  Revell 

paper.  That’s  how  the 

judge  started  way  back  in  the  early  ’70’s,  when  he  was  but  nine  y^ears  o  d.  If 
his  honor  had  been  satisfied  with  his  first  job  and  had  steadfastly  declined  to 
consider  any  other  employment,  he  now  would  be  a  “newsie”  of  forty-six  years. 
Perhaps  he  might  not  be  calling  “Uxtra!  Uxtra!”  down  in  Ohio,  but  it  is  not 
outside  the  range  of  human  probability  he  might  have  a  little  newspaper  stand 
on  a  corner  near  the  Federal  building  in  Chicago  instead  of  being  on  the  bench 
of  the  United  States  District  Court. 

Following  out  this  general  mental  panorama,  we  hail  back  and  picture  Jonn 
D.  Rockefeller  at  his  first  job.  We  see  him  working  as  a  farm  hand  and  wonder 
if  he  still  were  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  how  his  fabulous  fortune  would  be  distributed. 


Thomas  A,  Edison 
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A.  Montgomery  Ward 


Then  we  think  of  Alex¬ 
ander  H.  Re  veil,  whose 
name  today  in  Chicago 
stands  for  all  that  is 
good  and  fashionable  in 
the  line  of  furniture.  Go 
back  to  the  days  of 
1871  and  picture,  if 
you  can,  Mr.  Revell, 
then  a  boy  of  13,  perch¬ 
ed  on  the  seat  of  an 
express  wagon  hauling 
trunks  to  and  from  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad 
depot.  Imagine  him  to¬ 
day,  not  as  the  head  of 
an  old  established  furni¬ 
ture  house,  but  as  an  ex¬ 
pressman  of  54  years, 
calling  at  your  residence 
for  your  trunk. 

It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  draw  this 
mental  picture  of  him. 
You  may  think  of  him, 
if  you  like,  selling  gog¬ 
gles  on  the  streets  of  a 
metropolitan  city,  or  dis¬ 
tributing  handbills  over 
the  town,  or  even  as 


Frederick  Weyerhaeuser 


polishing  lanterns  in  a 
lamp  factory.  For  Mr. 
Revell  in  his  younger 
days  was  versatile  and 
he  held  down  four  posi¬ 
tions  as  varied  as  they 
could  be  and  filled  each 
of  them  with  credit.  But 
it  was  as  an  expressman 
that  he  started  in  life, 
and  so,  to  be  consistent. 


Judge  O,  N,  Carter 


we  must  remember  him 
as  such. 

The  phonograph,  the 
aeroplane,  the  incandes¬ 
cent  lamp,  and  about 
700  other  inventions 
might  still  be  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  conception  if 
Thomas  A,  Edison  today 
clung  to  the  job  of  news 
butcher  on  a  Grand 
Trunk  train  which  he  had 
when  he  was  12  years 
old. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  in  New  York, 
would  have  deprived  the 
nation  of  his  valuable 
services  if  he  had  remain¬ 
ed  a  machinist;  and,  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions, 
the  railroad  world  would 
never  have  received  the 
executive  guidance  of 
George  A.  Daniels,  one 
of  the  best  known  rail¬ 
road  officials  the  country 
has  produced.  For,  at 
15,  Daniels  was  a  rod- 
man  in  the  engineering 
corps  of  the  North  Mis¬ 
souri  railroad. 

At  the  age  of  14,  A. 
Montgomery  Ward,  “the 
watchdog  of  Chicago’s 
lake  front,’’  labored  in  a 


barrel  factory.  For  this 
arduous  work  he  received 
the  sum  of  25  cents  a 
day.  That  is  where,  to 
indulge  in  a  little  levity, 
Mr.  Ward  first  learned 
to  roll  his  own  hoop. 
Later,  he  became  a  mold- 
er  of  bricks  in  a  brick¬ 
yard.  If  he  today  still 
were  molding  bricks,  his 
immense  mail  order  cata¬ 
logue,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  home  of 
almost  every  rural  citi¬ 
zen,  would  never  have 
been  dreamed  of. 

Even  in  your  wildest 
flight  of  imagination, 
you  wouldn’t  picture 
Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter 
as  a  janitor.  But  that 
is  how  the  judge  got  his 
start,  and  he  laughs  good 


Henry  C,  Frick 


naturedly  when  he  con¬ 
fesses  it.  When  he  went 
to  Wheaton,  Ill.,  in  ’68, 
he  was  glad  to  do  any 
old  work  that  might  be 
offered  him  to  help  de¬ 
fray  his  college  expenses. 
He  served  as  a  janitor, 
he  sawed  wood,  he  picked 
grapes.  Had  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  capacity  of 
janitor,  we  might  today 
see  him  in  some  office 
building,  a  bucket  of 
water  in  one  hand  and  a 
broom  in  the  other.  But 
he  would  be  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  looking  jan¬ 
itor  at  that. 

Next,  let  your  mind 
wander  back  to  the  days 
when  Mayor  William  J. 
Gaynor  of  New  York 
was,  while  studying  law. 


engaged  in  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  Had  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  reporter,  one  of  the 
ablest  chief  executives 
America’s  foremost  city 
has  known  still  would  be 
in  the  making. 

John  Wanamaker, 
who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  one  of  the 
country’s  greatest  de¬ 
partment  stores,  was  14 
when  he  got  his  first 
position.  He  was  an  er 
rand  boy  in  a  book 
store.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  trade  would  have 
been  directed  through 
other  outlets  had  he 
kept  right  on  being  an 
errand  boy. 

Back  in  ’49,  when  he 
was  16,  Henry  Clay 
Frick  started  life  as  a 
clerk  in  his  grandfather’s 
flour  mill.  Were  he  still 
clerking  it  would  have 
been  up  to  other  men  to 
wrest  from  the  steel  busi- 
ness  the  $80,000,000 
which  he  since  has  accu¬ 
mulated. 

If  W.  A.  Clark,  the 
copper  king,  were  today 
teaching  school  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  as  he  started  out 
to  do,  the  copper  indus- 


William  A.  Clark 


try  of  the  country  would 
have  assumed  a  different 
complexion,  and  his  for¬ 
tune  of  $100,000,000 
might  never  have  been 
accumulated. 

In  railroads,  hotels, 
and  oil  the  late  Henry 
M.  Flagler  made  some¬ 
thing  over  $300,000,000. 
There  probably  would  be 


Thomas  F,  Ryan 


fewer  hotels,  the  railroad 
business  might  not  be  so 
extensive,  and  Rockefel¬ 
ler’s  oil  dividends  would 
be  far  greater  had  Flag¬ 
ler  gone  ahead  being  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store. 
James  J.  Hill,  who  also 
started  as  a  country  store 
clerk,  became  a  power  in 
the  railroad  business. 

Frederick  Weyerhaeu¬ 
ser  came  from  Germany 
in  1852  and  landed  in 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  where 
he  found  his  first  em¬ 
ployment.  Had  he  stuck 
to  it  the  lumber  business 
of  the  world  might  have 
suffered  materially,  and 
his  fortune  —  which 
equals  that  of  Rockefel¬ 
ler— would  have  been 
scattered  to  the  four 
winds. 

Always  a  student  of 
law.  Levy  Mayer  in  1876 
was  appointed  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Chicago 
law  institute.  A  picture 
of  Mr.  Meyer  at  that 


Levy  Meyer 
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time,  surroimded  by  innumerable  volumes 
of  legal  lore,  wouldn’t  be  greatly  at 
variance  with  the  present  condition 
of  things.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
numerous  big  corporations  would  have 
missed  the  services  of  a  brilliant  practition¬ 
er,  for  Mr.  Mayer,  since  entering  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  of  law,  has  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  the  formation  of  great  combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  and  has  been  counsel  for 
those  of  brewers,  distillers,  coal,  glucose- 
sugar,  chewing  gum,  oil,  and  meat. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  others.  But 
we  know  the  prominent  men  of  today  only 


because  of  the  signal  strokes  of  energy  and 
unswerving  purpose  that  have  blazed  their 
paths  down  the  long,  straight  road  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  know  them  only  as  they  are. 
Were  they  to  come  to  us  en  masse  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  wearing  the  frugal  gar¬ 
ments  in  which  they  were  clad  when  occu¬ 
pying  their  first  jobs,  we  would  not  believe 
our  eyes.  And  if  we  were  to  see  them  in¬ 
dividually  plying  their  first  trade,  probably 
we  would  fail  to  recognize  them. 

Those  first  jobs,  too,  are  filled  with  ten¬ 
der  recollections.  They  recall  one  day  when 


life’s  struggles  were  mere  play  and  all  the 
world  was  a  holiday.  They  recall  the  trials 
and  tribulations  that  were  met  with  a  per¬ 
tinacity  which  recognizes  no  defeat.  They 
were  days,  most  of  the  men  who  filled  those 
jobs  will  tell  you,  that  were  fraught  with 
hardships  that  were  pleasant  to  combat. 
Young  blood  told  in  those  times,  and  there 
was  that  desire  in  the  breast  of  each  of  these 
men  to  forge  ahead  and  meet  the  knocks  of 
the  world  with  a  happy  heart  which  har¬ 
bored  no  thought  of  ultimate  defeat.  They 
were  of  the  right  stuff,  born  of  a  stock 
which  knew  no  opposition. 


By  C.  L.  Edholm 


The  casual  observer  may  consider  the  whole  proceeding  as  a 
sort  of  a  monster  picnic. 


The  manager  of  a  Los  Angeles  realty  company  said 
the  other  day,  “I  am  not  in  the  business  of  selling 
dirt.  If  that  were  all  I  had  to  do  in  this  company,  I’d 
quit.  My  work  is  to  influence  people  just  as  a  lawyer  sways 
a  jury  by  his  logic,  or  a  musician  holds  his  audience  by  his 
art.” 

This  is  carrying  salesmanship  into  the  realm  of  high  art 
or  exact  science,  and  a  few  of  the  points  developed  during 
the  preparations  for  opening  a  new  tract,  indicate  that  the 
successful  seller  is  a  student  of  psychology.  For  instance, 
a  subdivision  was  advertised  as  ‘‘A  tract  without  a  name” 
and  $100  in  gold  was  offered  to  any  person,  not  connected 
with  the  Arm,  who  would  suggest  the  best  name  and  write  a 
brief  advertisement  telling  of  the  advantages  of  investing 
in  that  property.  The  only  condition  was  that  the  person 
should  inspect  the  land  and  register  at  the 
tract  office. 

This  was  no  mere  catch-penny  device. 

The  hundred  dollar  prize  was,  of  course, 
the  “bait,”  but  the  reason  was  far  deeper. 

These  candidates  for  the  prize  were  all  pos¬ 
sible  land  buyers.  They  would  go  out  to 
see  the  tract  and  they  would  look  it  over 
with  a  genuine  desire  to  see  its  good  points 
so  that  they  could  tell  of  them  in  their  ad- 


The  winner  draws  a  prize  lot,  but  after  all  the 
biggest  reward  goes  to  the  realty  man. 


vertisement.  They  were  not  likely  to  over¬ 
look  the  excellence,  therefore,  and  some  of 
them  actually  talked  themselves  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  lot.  Of  course  the  prize  offer  was 
bona  fide,  but  its  main  purpose  was  to  draw 
people  to  the  ground  and  put  them  into  a 
receptive  frame  of  mind. 

Another  equally  successful  scheme  was 
the  “treasure  hunt.”  A  young  real  estate 
broker  advertised  in  the  papers  that  one 


hundred  dollars  in  gold  was  buried  in  sealed 
cans  in  a  certain  acre  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  city.  This  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  tract  which  he  wished  to  sell  to  the 
“dear  public,”  and  as  it  was  really  desirable 
land  he  knew  that  the  main  difficulty  would 
be  to  draw  the  crowd  so  far  from  town. 
The  gold  digging  was  arranged  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  Sunday,  and  all  comers  were  provided 
with  pointed  sticks  about  a  yard  in  length 


Launching  a 

Real  Estate 

Campaign  •  • 
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Men,  women  and  children  swarmed  over  the  plowed  ground  plodding  around  with  little  sticks. 


with  which  they  were  instructed  to  prod 
in  the  plowed  acre,  and  as  the  large  cans 
were  buried  only  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  they  could  easily  be  located  in  this 
manner. 

Four  thousand  people  responded,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  the  tract  were  crowded 
with  automobiles,  while  the  electric  cars 
carried  capacity  loads.  With  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  ground,  it  was  announced  that 
the  gold  digging  would  not  begin  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  in  the  meantime  it  was 
comparatively  easv  for  the  forty  real  es¬ 
tate  salesmen,  who  had  been  engaged,  to 
display  the  advantages  of  this  tract  and  sell 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  After 
this  good  day’s  work  had  been  done  the 
crowd  was  lined  up  at  the  four  sides  of  the 
field  and  at  a  pistol  shot  signal,  men,  women 
and  children  swarmed  over  the  plowed 
ground,  prodding  around  with  the  little 
sticks  they  carried.  The  gold  was  there, 
for  it  is  a  basic  feature  of  effective  adver¬ 
tising  that  there  shall  be  no  apparent  fraud. 
Within  a  few  minutes  a  small  newsboy  had 
found  a  twenty-dollar  piece,  and  the  four 
others  were  exhumed  in  rapid  succession. 
There  was  no  violence  or  quarreling  among 
the  losers,  and  in  every  case  the  person  who 

first  discovered  the 
“pot  of  gold”  was 
allowed  to  dig  it  out 
and  carry  it  away 
without  opposition. 

The  cheerful  and 
optimistic  spirit  is 
cultivated  in  many 
ways  by  these  west- 
cTn  real  estate  men. 
That  is  the  reason 
for  the  barbecues, 
the  aviation  and 
motor  contests,  the 
children’s  games  and 
other  attractions 
that  serve  to  draw 


the  crowds  and  then  help  to  keep  them  in  a 
receptive  mood. 

The  preparations  for  such  a  jollification 
as  a  tract  opening  with  sports  and  free 
lunch  are  not  in  the  least  haphazard,  al- 
through  the  casual  observer  they  consider 
the  whole  proceeding  as  a  sort  of  monster 
picnic.  The  advertising  campaign  must  be 
skillfully  handled,  of  course,  and  incident¬ 
ally,  if  any  novel  feature  is  introduced,  it 
should  be  played  up  in  the  newspapers  as 
reading  notices.  One  western  genius  hit  on 
the  idea  of  removing  a  lot  of  unsightly  trees 
from  his  tract  by  dynamite,  and  advertised 


that  the  tree  blasting  performance  would  be 
the  feature  of  the  day.  He  thus  combined 
necessary  work  with  spectacular  advertis¬ 
ing  and  he  secured  much  newspaper  com¬ 
ment  outside  the  advertising  columns.  An¬ 
other  advertised  foot  races  for  boys  and 
girls  where  the  winner  would  be  awarded 
a  prize  lot,  but  of  course  the  biggest  reward 
went  to  the  realty  man. 

One  of  the  important  details  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  campaign  is  the  proper  instruction  of 
salesmen.  When  thousands  of  “prospects” 
are  to  be  present,  they  must  be  served  by 
scores  or  hundreds  of  salesmen,  and  the 
“breaking  in”  of  these  recruits  is  a  matter 
of  labor  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
sales  manager..  A  scientific  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this  hard  work  was  evolved  by  a  har¬ 
assed  manager,  who  now  makes  use  of  a 
talking  machine  to  instruct  his  sales  force. 
A  careful  selling  talk  is  dictated  to  the  ma¬ 
chine;  every  point  is  covered  in  clear  and 
forceful  language,  and  the  salesmen  gather 
about  the  machine  in  groups  listening  to 
the  instructions  until  they  know  as  much 
about  the  tract  as  the  manager  himself ;  if 
any  man  is  in  doubt  he  can  have  it  repeated 
as  often  as  is  needed.  Each  salesman  must 
be  prepared  for  a  series  of  pointed  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  manager  so  he  is  very  likely 
to  get  it  right.  This  training  is  scientific, 
and  the  results  justify  the  painstaking  meth¬ 
ods  of  coaching  the  salesmen. 


Turning  EnormousWasto 

into  Profit 


Methods  hy  W^hich  Great 
N atioJial  and 


Concerns  H  ave  Become 
International 


IN  THE  great  business  world  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  the  man  who  has  an  idea  which 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  half  a  cent 
on  any  one  of  a  countless  variety  of  small 
products  has  something  that  may  mean  a 
small  fortune  for  him  in  days  that  are  to 
come. 

Business,  in  its  present  stage,  is  but  the 
partially  perfected  scheme  of  generations 
of  thought  and  the  result  of  careful  study 
of  the  powerful  elements  which  have  to  do 
with  the  elimination  of  many  and  addition 
of  certain  other  factors.  An  idea,  there¬ 
fore,  will  give  a  man  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  time  it  took  him  to  consider 
the  saving  of  any  percentage,  small  as  it 
may  seem  when  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  single  incident. 


By  Earle  W.  Gage 

Savings  in  the  Pie  Factory 


■^OT  so  very  long  ago  the  manager  of  a 
large  pie  factory,  who  had  succeeded 
a  former  manager  for  the  reason  that  prof¬ 
its  had  been  dwindling  under  the  past  man¬ 
agement,  was  told  that  his  position  depend¬ 
ed  upon  his  bringing  profits  back  to  the 
normal  standard,  which  counting  each  pie 
that  is  sold,  would  be  only  the  fraction  of 
a  cent.  Therefore,  the  new  manager  was 
obliged  to  figure  very  close. 

The  man  at  once  took  his  bearings,  and 
after  a  few  days  of  careful  observation,  it 
struck  him  that  more  flour  was  being  used 
in  dusting  the  rolling  boards  on  which  the 
dough  was  rolled  for  pie  crusts  than  was 
really  necessary.  Think  of  it — the  mere 


The  person  who  hrst  dis¬ 
covered  the  *^pot  of  gold** 
was  allowed  to  dig  it  out 
and  carry  it  away  without 
opposition. 
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Skipping  a 
Century 

Why  run  your  office  by  1813  methods  ? 

Over  in  your  factory,  you  are  manufac¬ 
turing  by  1913  methods.  For  years  ago,  you 
recognized  the  importance  of  speed  plus 
accuracy — and  established  the  policy  of 
replacing  slow,  tiring  hands  with  swift,  untiring 
wheels.  Yet  today,  in  your  office,  much  of  the 
work  is  done  by  1813  methods — by  hand. 

Why  not  skip  that  century  —  come  up  to 
date  with  the  Addressograph  ? 

For  after  all,  your  office  work  is  nothing 
but  a  “manufacturing”  of  records.  And  like 
any  other  manufacturing,  its  success  depends 
on  its  speed,  its  accuracy  and  its  economy. 

In  244  lines  of  business — yours  among 
them — the  Addressograph  is  doing  that  office 
‘  ‘manufacturing” — giving 


Speed  Plus  Accuracy 

Speed  that  cuts  cost  and  increases 
profits.  And  accuracy  that  insures  no  errors 
and  no  waste  effort. 

The  Addressograph  Service  extends  into  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  your  business — wherever  names  are  used.  In  the 
mailing  room,  it  enables  you  to  simplify  your  lists  and 
follow  up  your  customers  more  often  and  mote  accur¬ 
ately — get  New  business  at  less  cost 

From  the  bookkeeper,  it  takes  the  labor  of  ad¬ 
dressing  monthly  statements,  bills,  invoices,  vouchers, 
ledger  pages,  etc.  From  the  paymaster,  the  task  of 
filling  in  names  on  pay  envelopes,  time  clock  cards, 
time  tickets,  receipts,  lists,  etc.  And  it  quickens 
the  work  of  the  shipping  clerk  by  addressing  tags, 
labels,  freight  bills,  bills  of  lading,  etc. 

In  every  angle  of  your  business,  the  Addresso¬ 
graph  cuts  down  time  and  costs — and  increases 
efficiency.  For  with  it,  one  of  your  office  boys 
can  do  the  work  that  now  falls  on  high-priced 
clerks  in  a  twentieth  of  the  time.  And  do  it 
better,  too.  It  is  a  Service  as  necessary  to 
business  as  the  typewriter,  the  telephone  and 
the  telegraph.  And  there  is  room  for  it  in 
your  office.  Will  you  let  us  tell  you 
where  and  why?  Write  us. 

The  Addressograph  Co. 

908'  W.  Van  Buren  Street 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Coral  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


The  Bell  System,  starting  with  a  few 
scattered  exchanges,  was  carried  for-  | 

ward  by  an  increasing  public  demand,  i 

i 

Each  new  connection  disclosed  a  ; 
need  for  other  new  connections,  and 
millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  poured  | 
into  the  business  to  provide  the  ' 
7,500,000  telephones  now  connected.  | 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  j 
growth  of  the  Bell  System  is  still 
irresistible,  because  the  needs  of  the 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication.  Thesystem 
is  large  because  the  country  is  large. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


In  the  depths  of  tropical  seas  the 
coral  polyps  are  at  work.  They  are 
nourished  by  the  ocean,  and  they 
grow  and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island  emerges 
from  the  ocean.  It  collects  sand 
and  seeds,  until  it  becomes  a  fit 
home  for  birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  telephone 
system  has  grown,  gradually  at 
first,  but  steadily  and  irresistibly. 
It  could  not  stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 


dusting  of  flour  on  the  rolling  boards,  and 
a  new  manager  bothering  his  head  about  an 
investigation !  Why,  most  men  would  have, 
at  once,  considered  such  a  matter  too  trivial 
for  consideration. 

This  manager  discovered,  by  more  care¬ 
ful  investigation  and  observation,  that  in  a 
single  night  five  barrels  of  flour  had  been 
used  merely  for  the  dusting  of  these  rolling 
boards.  Five  barrels  of  flour  at  $6  per  bar¬ 
rel,  used  each  and  every  night  of  the  year, 
simply  to  keep  the  finished  pie  from  “stick¬ 
ing!”  And  the  pie  delivered  by  the  factory 


to  the  customer  for  only  fourteen  cents  I 
And  the  profit  on  that  pie  less  than  one 
cent!  Not  so  trivial  after  all. 

The  new  manager  found  many  evidences 
of  flour  waste,  with  the  result  that  a  new 
man  took  the  place  and  did  the  necessary 
dusting,  using  only  one  and  a  half  barrels 
of  flour  in  a  night.  This  meant  a  saving 
of  three  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour  every 
night  of  the  year — or  a  total  of  $147.00  a 
week,  $7,644.00  a  year.  Can  it  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  concern  gave  the  new 
manager  a  substantial  raise  in  salary? 

lu  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  SIN  ESS 


The  Inspector  in  the  Restaurant 


A  MAN  who  conducts  a  string  of  mod¬ 
erate  priced  restaurants  all  over  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  making  a  marked  success 
by  investigating  the  real  possibilities  of 
waste — extravagance  generally  permeating 
the  restaurant  business,  even  when  it  visits 
no  other.  At  first,  through  looking  over 
the  salaries  paid  by  this  man  for  specialized 
inspectors,  the  average  housewife  would 
hold  up  her  hands  at  the  mere  thought  of 
paying  these  men  such  extravagant  wages. 
But  these  are  the  men  who  are  the  real 
secrets  to  the  success  of  the  man’s  busi¬ 
ness,  through  the  inspection  which  they 
render. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  now-a-days  that 
the  organization  of  a  considerable  business 
of  any  kind  must  have  a  proper  accounting 
system.  No  man  with  this  considerable 
business  on  his  hands  would  even  endeavor 
to  dispense  with  a  system  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping.  He  must  know  the  bearing 
of  rent,  light,  stock,  depressions,  and  a  doz¬ 
en  other  things  in  relation  to  his  product 
and  its  net  selling  profit  each  day. 

But  in  the  mere  accounting,  this  question 
of  incidental  waste  in  most  cases,  is  likely 
to  have  no  special  bearing.  Waste  that  is 
going  on  will  cause  a  product  to  cost  more 
money,  but  if  due  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  waste  and  elimina¬ 
tion,  that  item  naturally  will  go  to  general 
cost  of  running  and  maintenance. 


This  was  exactly  the  conception  of  the 
restaurant  man  when  he  laid  such  vast  stress 
upon  systematizing  things  with  a  view  to 
prevent  waste  in  any  form.  He  had  his 
business  down  to  such  a  nicety  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  margin  of  profit  under  the  best 
possible  conditions,  would  be  exactly  two 
cents  on  each  customer.  That  is,  one  day 
with  another  throughout  his  several  restau¬ 
rants,  taking  several  thousand  customers 
together,  he  could  expect  an  average  of  only 
two  cents  clear  profit  upon  each  of  them. 
And  before  he  established  his  system  of  pre¬ 
venting  waste  he  not  only  was  making  no 
profits,  but  actually  losing  several  thousand 
dollars  each  year. 

Today,  running  all  these  places  at  a  profit, 
one  of  the  considerable  sources  of  this 
profit  comes  from  a  careful  man,  at  a  large 
salary,  who  has  personal  charge  of  garbage 
inspection  at  each  of  these  restaurants.  It 
is  not  waste  food,  however,  that  this  in¬ 
spector  is  looking  into ;  he  is  searching  for 
the  lost  silverware  thrown  out  with  the 
restaurant  scraps.  And  bags  full  of  it  are 
returned  every  day  from  this  string  of  res¬ 


taurants. 
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The  New  Gontrolled-Kev 


Model  E 


Again  the  Comptometer  leads  the  way  with 
Three  Revolutionary  Improvements 

The  new  Model  E,  has  the  same  unerring  accuracy 
of  former  models — the  same  known  durability- 
the  same  time-saving  speed,  plus  three  new 
features  by  means  of  which  it  automatically 


Compels 


These  new  features  make 
accuracy  as  sure  and  easy  for 
the  beginner  as  for  the  exper¬ 
ienced  operator. 

They  provide  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  all  errors 
resulting  from 

Partial  downward  key-stroke 
Partial  return  key-stroke 
Accidental  depression  of  ad¬ 
jacent  keys 

The  result  of  either 
a  partial  down  or 
partial  return  stroke 
of  any  key  in  this 
machine  is  to  effect 


Adds 
Multiplies 
Divides 
Subtracts 


an  automatic  block  against  going  ahead  until 
you  have  corrected  the  mis-operation  by  com¬ 
pleting  the  unfinished  stroke. 

Likewise  accidental  depression  of  adjacent  keys  is 
positively  prevented  by  interference  guards  at  the  sides 
of  key-tops. 

Another  feature  which  all  operators  will  readily  understand 
and  appreciate  is  the  soft,  easy  key-touch  afforded  by  cushioned 
key-tops  which  greatly  increase  the  speed  and  ease  of  operation. 

The  “Controlled-Key”  marks  a  new  era  in  adding  and  calculating  ma¬ 
chine  construction.  It  acts  as  a  sentinel  on  guard  against  errors,  absolutely 
refusing  to  allow  any  mis-operation. 

No  going  back  and  starting  all  over  again  when  you 
unwittingly  fail  to  put  a  key  clear  down. 

No  strain  due  to  fear  oi  fumbling  adjacent  keys. 

To  the  beginning  operator  this  new  Comptometer  means  ease  and  accu¬ 
racy  from  the  first  day. 

To  the  old  operator  it  affords  a  feeling  of  complete  security  against  acci¬ 
dental  errors  and  an  ease  of  operation  never  before  experienced. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Controlled-Key  Duplex  Comptometer 
with  its  automatic  safeguard  against  mis-operation. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1722  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Commissary  Department 

A  DISTINCT  commissary  department 
is  also  one  of  the  great  adjuncts  to 
this  restaurant  business.  For  example,  in 
the  cutting  of  steaks  and  chops  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  on  a  two-cent  margin  of  profit  to  have 
other  than  expert,  accurate  meat-cutters  and 
inspectors  pass  upon  this  work.  Steaks  of 
several  cuts,  sizes  and  prices  are  necessary. 
These  steaks  come  from  particular  portions 
of  the  carcass,  and  to  cut  a  twenty-five  cent 
steak  from  a  thirty-five  cent  section,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  would  mean  a  loss 
of  $500  in  a  single  day’s  business.  So,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bill  of  fare,  every  steak  must 
be  cut  from  the  proper  section  and  to  the 
fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Coffee  is  another  essential  in  every  res¬ 
taurant.  The  store-keeper  from  his  com¬ 
missary  store,  which  issues  supplies  to  all 
the  restaurants,  sends  just  enough  of  ground 
coffee  in  each  package  to  make  a  standard 
strength.  The  rule  for  coffee  making  is 
fixed  and  known  in  each  of  these  branch 
restaurants.  Patrons  expect  coffee  to  be 
up  to  the  standard,  and  when  the  commis¬ 
sary  has  issued  the  coffee,  only  theft,  waste, 
or  misuse  of  the  coffee  formula  will  account 
for  that  coffee  not  being  up  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  standard. 

This  has  created  the  peculiar  office  of 
coffee  taster.  He  goes  from  restaurant  to 
restaurant,  and  tastes  of  the  coffee  in  each 
of  them,  and  is  liable  to  happen  into  any  of 
the  branches  at  any  time.  He  goes  to  the 
coffee  urn  and  tests  the  product.  He  can 
determine  at  once  whether  the  coffee  sup¬ 
plied  was  sufficient  to  the  water ;  he  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  water  was  too  cold 
when  it  was  run  through  the  perculator,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  he  can  tell  whether  the 
water  was  too  long  boiling  before  being 
used.  While  these  may  seem  trivial  matters, 
they  are  nevertheless  very  serious  to  the 
name  and  reputation  of  a  place  of  business, 
as  good  coffee  is  a  great  drawing  card  with 
the  man  who  wants  a  lunch,  and  wants  it 
quick. 

Another  great  item  to  the  modern  restau¬ 
rant  is  that  dish  we  all  so  cherish  when  the 
great  channels  of  modern  industry  are  pip¬ 
ing  hot  with  the  July  sun’s  rays, — ice  cream. 
While  the  profits  on  ice  cream  are  rightly 
thought  to  be  large,  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter,  on  thousands  of  sales  per  day,  to 
allow  many  dollars  to  go  to  waste  in  the 
matter  of  uneven  dishing.  This  man  had  a 
number  of  “dishers,”  or  little  scoops  made 
to  the  uniform  size  that  he  considered  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  his  various  restau¬ 
rants,  and  made  the  rule  that  all  ice  cream 
was  to  be  dished  by  a  certain  party  in  each 
branch,  that  person  being  directly  account¬ 
able  to  the  inspector.  The  orders  were  that 
the  scoops  be  filled,  then  a  knife  be  drawn 


across  the  mouth  of  the  scoop,  leaving  the 
scoop  even  full.  This  was  the  uniform  dish. 

Under  the  previous  conditions  more  than 
one  hundred  gallons  of  cream  were  needed 
for  each  day’s  business,  while  under  new 
conditions  but  seventy-three  gallons,  or  a 
saving  of  about  thirty  dollars  per  day  on 
this  single  item.  Under  the  old  method, 
from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  cream  al¬ 
lowed  each  customer  remained  on  the  dish 
after  the  meal  was  over  with,  showing  that 
the  customer  had  been  given  more  than  de¬ 
sired.  This  was  a  gross  waste,  and  had  not 
the  man  had  observing  investigators  on  the 
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job,  he  might  still  be  giving  more  than  was 
needed,  and  losing  money  every  day  to  a 
large  extent.  The  new  method  insures  the 
owner  of  a  specified  profit  per  dish,  and  tht 
buyer  a  regulation  size  dish,  which  means 
satisfaction  to  both  parties. 

The  Chicken  Farm  a  Good  Market 

A  CEREAL  factory  in  Buffalo,  handling 
several  thousand  bushels  of  grain  each 
day  of  the  year,  in  the  production  of  break¬ 
fast  foods,  found  that  there  was  about 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  hulls,  that 
were  of  no  use  to  the  factory,  remaining 
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‘SIMPLEX” 

INK  TABLETS 

WHY1> 


Because 

This  familiar  _lit- 
tle  scene  with 
soiled  desks  and 
documents  will 
never  again  ap¬ 
pear  before  you. 

No  fuss,  muss, 
breakage,  spill¬ 
age,  or  freezing. 


Because 

“ Simple.-.' ‘  Ink 
Tablets  go  direct 
to  your  ink-well. 
Add  water  as 
directed.  In  a  few 
minutes  you  have 
a  fresh  supply  of 
dependable  ink. 
Easy,  isn’t  it. 

Made  in  all  colors. 


Because 

You  need  never 
hunt  for  that  ever 
absent  dropper, 
then  overflow 
your  pen  over 
fingers,  floor,  feet 
and  finery. 

There  is  a  way  to 
easily  fill  your 
fountain  pen 
when  and  where 
needed. 


Because 

Just  a  little  “Sim- 
pfex”  Ink  Tablet 

dropped  into  your 
fountain  pen, filled 
with  water,  a  few 
shakes,  and  you 
have  a  free  flow¬ 
ing  writing  fluid. 

Haody  for  Salesmen, 
Tourists,  Sportsmen  and 
all  other  fountain  pen 


li 


Imitators  are  now  offering  inferior 
substitutes.  Demand 

“SIMPLEX”  Ink  Tablets 


THIS  COUPON 


B-63 


with  10c.  will  bring  you  liberal  samples  of 
“Simplex”  Ink  Tablets.  Which  size  and 
color  shall  we  send  ? 

THE  “SIMPLEX”  INK  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


around  each  machine  after  each  hours’ 
grinding.  In  ten  hours  this  would  amount 
to  nearly  four  tons.  As  the  factory  had 
eighteen  grinders  going,  this  would  mean 
nearly  seventy-five  tons  per  day.  For  a 
number  of  years  this  waste  was  sold  at  a 
very  small  figure  to  a  livery  company,  who 
used  it  in  a  mixture  of  other  grains  for  the 
feeding  of  horses.  The  factory  thought 
that  they  were  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  sell  this  waste,  as  they  were  already  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  profit  on  each  box  of  breakfast 
food,  retailing  at  15c,  and  being  sold  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  thousand  case 
lots. 

One  day  an  observing  trustee  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  happened  in,  and  noting  this  waste, 
asked  the  superintendent  just  what  was  be¬ 
ing  done  with  it.  After  being  told,  he  close¬ 
ly  investigated  the  value  of  the  grain,  and 
found  that  by  using  two  other  grains  with 
the  waste  hulls,  he  would  be  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  food  that  the  great  chicken  farms 
of  the  region  would  gladly  purchase  at  a 
price  six  times  that  being  obtained  from  the 
livery  stable.  An  addition  was  built  on  the 
factory,  thousands  of  bags  ordered,  with  the 


name  of  the  company  printed  on  the  side, 
the  mixture  was  made  and  samples  sent  to 
one  hundred  men  who  kept  from  1,000  to 
100,000  chickens.  In  a  few  days  orders 
commenced  to  arrive,  and  that  concern  to¬ 
day  sells  from  one  to  five  car-loads  of  this 
food  each  week,  netting  them  a  figure  up  in 
the  thousands  of  dollars  each  year,  and  it 
takes  but  five  men  to  operate  the  new  de¬ 
partment,  mixing  and  bagging  the  food,  as 
well  as  the  order-filling  and  caring. 

Indeed,  the  official  of  this  concern  has 
made  two  blades  of  grass  flourish  where 
but  one  had  flourished  for  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade,  and  causes  a  happy  smile  to  pass  over 
the  faces  of  the  stockholders,  as  they  ap¬ 
preciate  the  advanced  amount  of  their  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  industry  which  has  been 
made  to  successfully  grow  within  the  walls 
of  an  already  conceded  enormous  industry. 

If  you  care  to  take  the  time  to  go  over 
your  own  factory  or  office,  store  or  shop, 
house  or  barn,  you  will  undoubtedly  find 
little  leakages  here  and  there,  that  if  elim¬ 
inated,  will  mean  a  new  automobile,  a  new 
factory  building,  a  new  house,  or  more 
cash  dividends  in  your  pocket. 


t 


A  Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  That  Have  Beeit  Tried  Out 
in  Other  Plants — Little  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Eco7iomy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


Establishing  Piecework  Rates 

"YHE  secret  of  success  in  establishing 
piecework  rates,”  says  an  official  of 
The  Link  Belt  Company,  “is  never  to 
change  the  rate  for  a  given  operation  after 
it  has  once  been  established ;  be  certain 
that  the  rate  is  just  to  both  the  men  and 
the  company  before  it  is  made  effective, 
and  then  stick  to  it.  To  make  a  change 
in  a  rate  is  an  admission  of  error,  and  to 
fail  in  this  direction  is  to  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  men,  with  the  consequent 
development  of  dissatisfaction  which  is 
fatal  to  the  best  results.” 

The  Link  Belt  Company  has  recently 
changed  a  number  of  operations  in  its  ma¬ 
chine  shops  from  day  work  to  a  piece¬ 
work  basis  and  although  the  character  of 
their  work  may  be  different  to  that  of 
other  factories,  the  same  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  es- 
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tablishing  rates  on  any  class  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  The  fundamental  principle  in  de¬ 
termining  just  rates  was  to  have  them 
based  on  the  observations  of  a  man  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation 
and  capacity  of  the  machines  on  which 
the  different  operations  are  performed, 
but  this  man’s  judgment  was  not  a  factor 
in  making  the  rates  except  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  those  observations  from  the  series 
taken  on  any  operation  which  did  not 
represent  the  normal  operating  condition 
for  the  machine  in  question.  Wherever 
such  a  course  was  possible,  a  series  of 
observations  were  taken  on  a  number  of 
different. operators  engaged  on  the  same 
class  of  work. 

The  data  secured  in  this  manner  was 
next  tabulated  and  the  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion  were  then  figured  from  it.  The  change 
has  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  all 
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parties  concerned;  the  men  like  the  new 
method  because  it  has  been  the  means  of 
increasing  their  earning  capacity,  while 
the  company  has  effected  a  material  re¬ 
duction  in  its  cost  of  production.  This 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rates 
are  based  on  the  production  of  normally 
good  mechanics  when  working  under 
average  conditions:  they  are  figured  from 
accurately  timed  observations  instead  of 
being  based  upon  the  opinion  of  any  one 
man  whose  judgment  may  be  more  or 
less  biased. 

Ingenious  Use  of  Multiple  Order 
P’orins 

'^HE  nature  of  the  business  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  in  Ohio  is  such 
that  it  uses  about  75%  of  the  output  of 
an  Illinois  company’s  factory.  These  two 
companies  are  not  connected  with  each 
other  in  any  legal  way  and  only  enjoy 
the  close  relationship  to  each  other  of 
buyer  and  seller. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Ohio 
company,  however,  to  get  immediate 
action  upon  purchase  orders  sent  to  the 
Illinois  company  and  all  unnecessary  de¬ 
lays  are,  therefore,  eliminated  by  means 
of  a  suitable  set  of  forms  which  are  made 
at  one  time  in  the  general  office  of  the 
Ohio  company,  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  an  order  from  a  customer. 

The  set  consists  of  nine  (9)  forms,  the 
original  of  which  is  the  Ohio  company’s 
invoice  on  the  customer,  while  the  others 
are  customer’s  acknowledgement,  a  copy 
for  the  office  record,  two  copies  for  their 
own  shop,  one  copy  for  their  purchase 
order  on  the  Illinois  company,  two  copies 
for  use  in  the  Illinois  company’s  shop 
and  one  copy  for  the  Illinois  company’s 
invoice  back  to  them. 

The  transaction  is  shown  graphically, 
as  follows: 


Printed  Proof 

That’s  what  you  need  to  complete  the  system  in  your  office 
— your  store — your  factory. 

Your  business  should  not  depend  for  its  efficiency  or  accuracy 
of  its  records  upon  pen  or  pencil  figures.  They  can  be  changed. 

The  unchangeable  records  made  by  a  National  Office  Regis¬ 
ter  are  printed  proof  that  each  transaction  has  been  handled 
properly — each  record  made  correctly. 

At  one  and  the  same  operation  you  get  the  kind  and  amount 
of  transaction— a  printed  and  added  record  inside  the  machine. 

A  classified  total  of  each  day’s  business — a  printed  unchange¬ 
able  record  of  every  individual  transaction — that’s  the  informa¬ 
tion — the  protection  you  need  and  want. 


Bonus  Plan  Satisfactory 

NE  of  the  best  methods  of  obtaining 
results,  in  the  mechanical  line,  is  to 
pay  the  mechanic  what  he  is  worth  under 
some  system  that  will  compensate  both 
employer  and  employe  in  a  satisfactory 
way  for  the  effort  put  forth. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  experience 
with  different  methods  of  pay,  the  writer 
is  convinced  that  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  system  is  the  Differential  Bonus 
Plan,  for  under  this  system  the  man  who 
delivers  the  goods  gets  the  reward  of 
higher  pay,  and  the  manufacturer  is  ob¬ 


it  is  all  furnished  by  a  National  Office  Register. 

Investigate.  It  will  pay  yon 

The  N^alional  Cash  Rt?||istop  Conifnany,  Oa^^ion,  Oliit* 


National  Cash  Register  Company, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  show  me  how  the  National  Office  Register  will  start  my  bookkeeping 
right  and  enforce  correct  original  entries. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


BUSINESS _ 
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Have  You 

Bookkeeping  Problems  ? 

Let  the  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANT’S  MANUAL 
Solve  Them 

Here  is  a  book  of  384  pages  of  accounting  and  business  prac¬ 
tice  gleaned  from  years  of  experience  In  dealing  with  men 
and  methods.  The  text  matter  itself  Is  generously  Illustrated 
with  forms,  plans,  organization  charts,  etc.,  etc. 

The  great  need  for  an  authoritative  and  complete  work  of  this 
kind  that  could  housed  as  a  ready  reference  library  and  at  the 
same  time  a  student's  text  book  has  long  been  felt. 

So  In  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANT’S  MANUAL 
we  havea  book  unexcelled  in  its  simpie  and  thorough  ex¬ 
position  of  accounting  and  business  practice. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  greatest  o 
Its  kind. 

The  so-called  obsolete  methods,  the  red  tape  systems,  the  mass 
of  details,  the  round-about  methods  have  all  been  eliminated 
from  this  work.  It  Is  at  once  practical,  exhaustive,  down-to-the- 
mlnute  and  efficient.  It  Is  typical  of  the  present  business  pro¬ 
gression. 

In  Its  pages  are  explained  In  word  and  picture  everything  Im 
aginable  pertaining  to  business,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and 
auditing.  Such  matters  as  corporations,  stocks  and  bonds,  card 
systems,  loose-leaf  methods,  collection  and  credit  work.  Insur¬ 
ance  real  estate,  etc.,  are  treated  exhaustively  as  they  should  be. 

AND  YOU  CAN  GET  A  COPY  OF 

The  International  Accountant's  Manual 
For  ^3-00  Postpaid 

Y’ou  will  wonder  why  you  hadn’t  bought  this  book  before  after 
receiving  your  copy.  Send  for  it  NOW — TODAY. 

The  International  Accountants’  Society 

Detroit.  Michigan 
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taining  the  results,  namely,  lo’w  manufac¬ 
turing  costs,  higher  wage  for  the  mech¬ 
anic  and  greater  efficiency.  The  ac¬ 
companying  table  shows  how  low  costs, 
higher  wages  and  greater  efficiency  were 
obtained  in  one  of  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  of  New  Jersey. 

This  table  speaks  for  itself  and  shows 
conclusively  that  the  Bonus  Plan  of  pay 
produces  the  desired  results.  It  has 
provided  a  result-producer  in  every  case 
where  given  a  fair  trial.  It  not  only  gains 
a  higher  wage  for  the  employe,  but  in¬ 
creases  his  earning  capacity  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  For  the  employer,  it  pays  for  its 
installation  by  reducing  to  a  small  per¬ 
centage  the  errors  made  in  machining,  as 
it  has  been  proven  that  less  errors  occur 
when  proper  instruction  cards  are  fol¬ 
lowed  than  by  the  old  method  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  mechanic  to  do  the  work  in  the 
best  way  he  knows  how. 

It  reduces  the  overhead  expense  of  the 
shop  as  the  men  on  Bonus  require  that 
their  machines  and  tools  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  not  allowing  them  to  get  in 
such  a  state  that  they  are  beyond  repair, 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  new  machines 
and  tools. 

Under  this  system  the  employer  pays 
only  for  what  the  mechanic  produces,  and 
not  for  the  time  he  spends  in  the  shop, 
thereby  eliminating  a  large  amount  of 
wasted  time  for  which,  under  the  old  day 
work  system,  he  formerly  paid  and  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  in  return. 

Another  interesting  table  is  also  pre¬ 
sented,  which  shows  the  average  increase 
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.061 
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in  rate  per  hour  for  machine  hands,  who 
worked  on  Bonus  for  a  period  of  three 
months : 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  average 
increase  for  all  machine  hands  is  .061  per 
hour  or  26%  higher  wage,  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  but  a  small  per  cent  of 
physical  exertion.  This  proves  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  system  of 
pay  is  a  sure  result-producer  and  the 
puzzling  question  is  greatly  simplified  by 
its  adoption. 


Simple  Time  Ticket  for  Job  Work 

A  FOUNDRY  manager  has  introduced 
into  his  shop  a  simple  form  on  which 
each  employe  may  enumerate  the  job 
numbers  and  the  operation  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  effort. 

In  this  foundry  the  operations  are  few 
amd  more  than  one  man  nearly  always 


works  on  each  job.  One  gang  makes  the 
moulds,  another  does  the  casting,  and  a 
third  takes  the  patterns  from  the  sand. 
Then,  in  this  particular  shop,  a  single  em¬ 
ploye  grinds  off  all  the  sprues  and  the 
rough  spots  and  prepares  the  castings  for 
shipping. 

A  clerk  computes  the  various  time  tick¬ 
ets  and  enters  the  labor  cost  on  the  copy 
of  the  shop  order  that  is  kept  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  while  the  costs  of  material  are  en¬ 
tered  in  a  similar  way  from  the  store¬ 
keeper’s  requisition  and  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  job  may  readily  be  obtained.  By 
this  simple  means  those  small  shop  man¬ 
agers  who  are  accustomed  to  figure  on 
foundry  jobs  by  the  pound,  instead  of 
first  considering  that  the  pattern  may  be 
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more  difficult  to  run  than  some  that  the 
men  are  accustomed  to,  are  enabled  to 
base  their  price  accordingly,  or  to  re¬ 
arrange  their  system  of  pricing  and  event¬ 
ually  cull  out  the  bad  jobs  that  are  taking 
the  men  longer  to  handle  than  the  value 
warrants. 

Keeping  Blue  Prints  in  File  When 
Not  in  Use 

J  N  the  engineering  department  of  a 
medium  sized  manufacturing  plant 
there  are  25  engineers,  employed.  All 
these  men  have  to  work  with  blue  prints 
which  are  kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  a 
single  vertical  blue  print  drawer  filing 
cabinet — that  is,  the  prints  are  supposed 
to  be  in  these  drawers  when  not  in  use, 
but  the  fact  is  that  until  a  short  time  ago 
they  were  piled  here  and  there  about  the 
room,  making  it  necessary  for  a  person 
who  wanted  a  certain  print  to  search 
around  and  inquire  of  the  other  men  until 
he  found  who  had  it  or  where  it  was. 


Dr«wlng  No. 

Whenever  a  drawing  ia  renoved  from 
file  make  out  one  of  theee  cords 
and  sign  It. 

If  one  Is  already  made  out  sign  In  the 
next  blank  space  below. 

When  dramlags  are  returned  cross  off 
your  naae  after  first  inserting  the 
date  returned. 

Naiffla 

Data 

Reaioved 

Date 

Returned 

Name 

Date 

Removed 

Date 

Re  turned 

To  correct  this,  the  company  recently 
introduced  an  innovation  in  the  method 
of  charging  out  and  accounting  for  prints 
taken  from  the  files.  This  new  method 
provides  for  the  insertion  into  the  space 
ordinarily  occupied  by  a  print,  a  card  of 
the  same  size  as  the  folded  print  would 
be.  This  card  is  ruled  and  printed  as 
illustrated. 

In  using  the  form,  each  man  who  takes 
a  print  from  the  files  must  sign  his  name 
on  one  of  the  cards,  and  when  it  is  re¬ 
turned,  either  the  person  who  took  it 
from  the  files  or  a  boy  in  attendance 
crosses  off  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  charged. 

The  chief  engineer  of  this  company  says 
that  the  card  has  simplified  his  office  sys¬ 
tem  a  great  deal,  and  after  the  men  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  it,  few  complaints 
were  brought  to  his  attention,  especially 
where  these  complaints  formerly  stated 
that  the  prints  were  lost. 


Recording  Construction  Progress 


'^HE  president  of  a  large  steel  corpora¬ 
tion,  building  a  million  dollar  plant, 
had  his  supervising  engineer  devise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  weekly  accounting,  which 
not  only  made  progress  of  work  clear,  but 
provided  also  a  much  more  ready  means  of 


|/  A  Built-to-Measure 
Burroughs 

Will  Fit  Your  Business 


If  your  business  is  “different” — if  a 
tegular  Burroughs  doesn’t  fit  your  busi¬ 
ness,  if  it  doesn’t  show  a  worth  while 
saving — we’ll  build  a  Burroughs  to 
measure  and  guarantee  the  Jil. 

As  an  instance  of  meeting  out-of- 
the-ordinary  needs,  a  blind  man  in 
California  wanted  a  Burroughs.  We 
built  him  one  that  he  operates  as  well 
as  though  he  could  see  every  key. 

Just  recently  the  Survey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
wanted  a  inachine  that  would  handle 
minutes,  seconds,  tenths  of  seconds, 
degrees  and  right  angles.  There 
wasn’t  such  a  machine  in  existence. 
The  problem  was  put  up  to  our  In¬ 
ventions  Service  Department.  The 
machine  is  now  on  the  way  to  Egypt. 

The  blind  man,  the  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  well  as  the  scores  of 
others,  are  all  in  the  day’s  work. 


Forty  per  cent  of  all  Burroughs 
machines  are  built-to-measure,i.  e.,  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  busi 
nesses  that  are  “different." 

If  you  have  been  kept  from  Iryins 
a  Burroughs  simply  because  your 
business  is  different — show  us  your 
problems.  It  may  be  that  we’ve 
already  built  a  machine  to  handle 
the  same  work.  If  not,  let  us  try  to 
solve  it. 

In  over  400  lines  of  business,  using 
over  150,000  Burroughs  machines, 
business  men  are  cutting  the  cost  of 
handling  figures  and  getting  a  better 
grip  on  the  business  by  getting  more 
complete  and  accurate  information  about 
what  they  are  doing.  Not  one  but  what 
thought  his  business  was  “different.” 

A  Burroughs  will  save  for  you.  You  can 
prove  us  by  trying  on  your  own  work  the 
Burroughs  that  fits  your  business. 

The  demonstration  will  not  obligate  you 
in  any  way.  Write  today. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

82  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

European  Office:  76  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  England  jjijl 

Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines,  listing  and  non-listing  calculating 

machines,  low-keyboard,  visible-printing  adding  machines— 86  different  \  J 

models  in  492  combinations  of  features— J150  toJ950— $50  more  in  Canada.  \  I 

Easy  payments,  if  desired.  V  I  1 1 1 


mo  Out ‘ol‘ Ever 
Burroughs '^Machines  are 
Built  to  Measure  to  Meet 
Individual  Needs-W^l.^  '' 
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comparison  from  week  to  week  than  the 
typewritten  masses  constituting  progress  re¬ 
ports,  which  are  usually  Greek  to  all  save 
the  engineers. 

In  the  beginning,  at  the  basis  of  construc¬ 
tion,  twelve  different  points  were  chosen  as 
commanding  a  clear  view  of  each  vital  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  work.  These  points  were  in¬ 
dicated  as  permanent  locations  for  the  cam¬ 
era  man,  who,  each  Saturday,  went  the 
rounds  assembling  a  set  of  photos.  The 
photographs  were  mounted  on  linen  with  a 
half-inch  overlap  at  one  end,  to  which  a 
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regular  perforated  stub,  carried  in  stock  by 
office  supply  houses,  was  glued  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ready  filing  in  a  loose  leaf  binder. 
Near  the  top  of  the  first  photo,  on  the  right 
hand  edge,  a  tab  was  fastened  bearing  the 
date  of  exposure.  The  tab  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  photo  of  the  week  following  was 
placed  a  little  lower  down,  and  all  pictures 
taken  from  the  same  photographic  site  were 
thus  grouped  together  in  sequence.  Index 
letters  and  descriptive  phrases  were  type¬ 
written  on  the  tabs  of  regular  correspond¬ 
ence  file  folders,  the  folder  being  cut  in  half 
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To  Banks,  Laundrymen, 

Retailers,  Club  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Secretaries,  Mail 
Order  Departments,  Depart¬ 
mental  Offices,  Etc. 

ILJERE’S  an  Addressing  and  Imprint- 
ing  Machine  that  not  only  addresses 
your  mailing  lists  and  stamps  names 
upon  bill  heads,  but  imprints  upon  any 
offiee  records  or  advertising  matter — ideal 
for  time  cards  and  pay  roll  work. 


Docs  this  work  clearly,  accurately,  at  the 
rate  of  1500  per  hour. 

Comes  set  up  ready  for  use.  Absolutely 
simple  in  construction.  Easily  operated 
by  untrained  help.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  modern  office  equipment. 

Think  of  the  time,  money,  worry  and 
hurry  it  saves,  and  the  freedom  from 
errors. 

Send  for  Our  Guarantee  and 
Samples  of  Work. 

Prompt  service  through  local  agencies  being 
established  in  all  sections. 

Montagrue  Mailings  Machinery 
Company 

Chattanooga  Tennessee 


TYPEWRITE 

FACTORY  REBUILT 


SUMMER  BARGAINS! 

Our  entire  stock  is  offered  at  below-list-prices  for 
the  summer  only.  You  can  save  as  much  as  $75 
by  buying  now,  and  have  your  choice  of  all  the 
leading  models. 

Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters  are  machines  that 
have  been  stripped  down  to  the  frame,  and  built  up  again  with 
new  and  tclinished  parts  by  skilled  w  orkmen  in  out  own 
factories. 

They  are  trademarked  and  jfuaranteed  just  like  new  ma¬ 
chines.  Back  of  this  Ruarantee  is  an  organization  as  big. 
as  strong,  and  as  responsible  as  any  company  making 
new  machines  exclusively. 

Write  for  .Summer  Price  List 
and  Uhistraied  Catalogue. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.^ 

34a  Kroail»ai,  Vurk 


and  only  the  tabbed  portion  being  bound 
ahead  of  the  proper  bunch  of  photos. 

The  field  engineer  in  his  typewritten  re¬ 
ports  then  keyed  his  data  with  reference  to 
a  certain  photo,  as,  for  instance: 

“Excavation  for  Boiler  House  founda¬ 
tions  was  begun  this  Thursday.  See  Photo 
B.” 

“All  structural  for  the  Pig  Casting  ma¬ 
chine  was  delivered  at  building  point  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  assembling  beginning  im¬ 
mediately.  Today  (Saturday)  this  is  about 
one-third  erected  as  regards  simply  the 
structural  iron  work.  See  Phot#  K.” 

An  X  was  made  cn  the  negative,  showing 
the  exact  point  to  which  reference  was 
made  by  the  engineer. 

In  this  way  the  typewritten  report  was 
supplemented  and  rendered  intelligible  quite 
frequently. 

Cutting  the  Cost  of  Unloading 
A  COAL  company  has  cut  the  cost  of 
carting  66%  by  replacing  horse- 
drawn,  hand-labor-unloading  coal  wagons 
by  a  power  operated  dump  motor  truck. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  allowing  the 
motor  truck  engine  to  stand  idle  while 
the  coal  is  being  unloaded,  this  company 
has  replaced  its  horse-drawn  wagons  by 
a  7y2  ton  capacity  gasoline  motor  truck, 
which  is  designed  to  hoist  the  front  end 
of  the  body  and  lower  the  rear  end  of  the 
body  until  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees.  As  soon  as  the  body  is 
hoisted  into  this  position  the  rear  end  is 
released  and  the  load  actually  discharged 
in  30  seconds  by  the  driver  who  does  not 
leave  his  seat.  It  would  take  several  hours 
for  this  same  work  to  be  done  by  hand 
labor.  Thus,  the  labor  expense  of  un- 
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loading  is  practically  eliminated  and  the 
conditions  are  made  possible  so  that  the 
truck  may  be  kept  in  motion  practically 
all  the  time. 

When  the  coal  company’s  trucks  are 
not  in  use  in  the  summer  time,  they  are 
let  out  on  contract  work  to  compete  with 
teams  hauling  sand,  gravel,  etc.  It  is 
found  that  the  heavy  loaded  motor  truck 
can  cover  a  total  distance  of  80  miles  in 
a  ten  hour  day,  while  the  teams  on  the 
same  job  are  not  able  to  cover  more  than 
16  miles  total  per  day. 

In  one  specific  instance,  where  both 
truck  and  teams  were  employed  on  the 
same  job,  the  cost  of  18  hired  teams  at 
$5.00  per  day  was  $90.00.  The  motor 
truck  costing  $5,100,  allowing  for  depre¬ 
ciation,  interest  on  the  investment,  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  supplies  and  the  driver’s 
wages,  did  the  san;  ?  amount  of  work  for 
$15.00. 

This  company  has  estimated  that  while 
the  motor  truck  is  in  action  it  nets  them 
a  profit  of  five  cents  per  minute,  and 
when  it  is  standing  idle  and  the  engine  is 
not  working  it  costs  the  company  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  minute. 

Portable  Searchlight  for  Illuminating 
Night  Operations 

'X'  RANSPORTATION  men,  engineers, 
contractors  and  others  who  are  called 
upon  to  conduct  night  operations  in  locali¬ 
ties  devoid  of  regular  facilities  for  illumi¬ 
nation,  have  made  great  progress  in  recent 
years  in  the  provision  of  substitutes  for 
daylight  under  such  conditions.  Probably 
the  best  as.  well  as  the  latest  innovation  in 
this  field  is  a  10,000  candle  power  search¬ 
light,  which  is  mounted  on  top  of  a  covered 
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searchlight  on  a  wagon  enables  it  to  be 
quickly  transferrred  from  place  to  place  in 
a  field  or  excavation. 


wagon  or  motor  truck  and  operated  from 
either  inside  or  outside  the  vehicle.  Cur¬ 
rent  may  be  obtained  either  from  a  trans¬ 
mission  line  or  from  one  of  the  ingenious 
portable  generator  plants  that  are  coming 
into  favor.  The  elevated  position  of  the 
light  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  swung  in 
any  direction  makes  it  a  very  valuable  ad¬ 
junct,  especially  on  dark  or  rainy  nights, 
when  a  light  of  considerable  penetrative 
power  is  required.  The  mounting  of  the 


Gathering  Data  on  Electricity 
Prospects 


The  accompanying  form  illustrates 
the  data  obtained  by  an  electric 
light  and  power  company  in  the 
west  on  prospective  users  of  electric 
light.  This  company  keeps  in  close  touch 
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Equipment  That  Makes  Filing  Systems  Run  Smoothly 

“Y  and  E”  Filing  Equipment  is  unequaled  for  quality,  strength, 
appearance  and  utility.  It  provides  the  most  efficient  means  for 
keeping  papers,  records  and  the  many  things  every  office  must  have 
ready  for  instant  use. 


A — Upright  Vertical  Filing  Sections  provide  various 
combinations  of  drawers  for  letters,  documents,  card 
indexes,  etc.,  to  meet  all  business  requirements.  Each 
drawer  holds  about  5,000  papers.  It  is  fitted  with 
twelve  rollers  and  opens  with  a  touch.  When  one 
cabinet  is  full,  get  another — the  two  lock  side  by  side 
as  one  piece  of  furniture.  They  are  always  complete, 
yet  never  finished.  Made  of  quartered  oak  or  ma¬ 
hogany.  Send  for  Folder  929. 

B— Half  Sections.  Just  what  the  executive  needs  by 
his  desk  for  records  and  papers  he  constantly  refers 
to  but  which  so  often  clutter  up  his  desk.  They  take 
but  16^  in.  X  17  in.  of  floor  space,  but  give  the  great¬ 
est  filing  capacity  in  the  smallest  space.  Stack  with 
regular  size  cabinets  and  can  be  made  up  in  different 
combinations  of  sections  to  fit  yourneed.s.  Get  Folder 
2231  for  details. 

C — Mammoth  V ertical  File.  The  proper  place  for  blue 
prints,  drawings,  maps,  plans,  samples,  photos  and 
the  big  unwieldy  things  every  office  must  care  for. 
They  are  filed  like  letters  in  big  manila  pockets  and 
so  keep  clean,  .smooth,  flat  (not  rolled),  safe,  and  are 
findable  instantly.  Index  on  cabinet.  Front  lifts  up 
for  handy  table.  When  clo.sed  the  cabinet  is  dust- 
proof  and  takes  but  t  sq.  ft.  floor  space,  yet  holds  700 
to  1,000  blue  prints  or  maps.  Write  for  Booklet  2139. 

Send  for  Folde  rs 

giving  full  information  about 
each.  Free  when  requested  on 
your  business  letterhead. 
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D — Sectional  Cabinets.  Can  be  made  up  of  card  index 
and  letter  drawers.  Shannon  and  document  files,  cup- 
board.s,  legal  blank  and  policy  drawers,  etc.— any 
combination  of  our  fifty-five  sections  your  business 
requirements  dictate.  Solid  or  sanitary  leg  bases. 
“Y  and  E”  Sectional  line  is  the  largest  and  most 
varied  in  the  market.  Ask  for  Folder  929  and  select 
what  you  need. 

E— Efficiency  Desk.  For  the  man  who  must  keep 
records  handy.  Drawers  equipped  with  movable  par¬ 
titions;  upper  drawers  for  card  indexes;  lower  ones 
for  papers  and  vertical  records.  Drawers  are  sup¬ 
ported  when  pulled  out,  so  full  opening  of  drawer 
can  be  used.  “Y  and  E”  Frictionle.ss  Suspension 
makes  them  open  at  a  touch.  Desk  is  31  in.  high,  60 
in.  wide,  33  in.  deep;  of  finest  quartered  oak  with 
“Y  and  E”  dull  finish.  Illustrated  fully  in  Folder 
2259.  Write  for  it. 

F— Record  Safe  for  your  records  and  valuable  papers 
which  could  not  i  e  replaced  if  destroyed.  Made  ex¬ 
actly  of  a  size  to  take  a  full  width  "  Y  and  E  ”  filing 
cabinet.  Has  heavy  welded  angle  steel  frame;  2  in. 
air  .space  between  sides.  Yale  Combination  Lock. 
Equipped  with  any  combination  of  filing  sections 
desired.  Write  for  Folder  2264  for  details. 

VawMANanpFRBE  M  FG.C^ 

722  St,  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

Id  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto 

BrancJies,  Agencies  and  Dealers  in  Over  1200  Cities 
Leaders  of  the  World  in  Filing 
Cabinets  and  Business 
Systems 
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with  the  local  advertising  sign  companies 
who  have  space  to  rent  for  illuminated 
signs.  Many  tips  come  from  this  source 
because  this  electric  light  company  thor¬ 
oughly  co-operates  with  the  advertising 
men  in  persuading  the  prospect  to  make 
his  decision  in  favor  of  electric  signs. 

Also,  a  squad  of  men  are  out  all  the 
year  around  calling  on  merchants  and 
tradesmen  who,  they  think,  ought  to  be 
using  electric  signs.  When  these  men 
sight  a  fair  prospect,  they  call  on  him 
frequently  for  a  long  period  of  time. 


Then,  if  one  of  them  cannot  land  an 
order,  two  or  three  of  them  get  together 
at  the  direction  of  their  salesmanager 
and  concentrate  their  energies  all  at  one 
time  against  the  obstinate  prospect — 
who,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases 
where  this  effort  is  necessary,  is  complete¬ 
ly  converted  to  see  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  of  light  in  the  development  of  his 
business.  On  the  reverse  side  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  sale  with  any  necessary  spe¬ 
cial  information. 

Another  form  shows  how  the  company 
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Cost  Experts  >^Systematizers 
Accountants  Auditors 
Commercial  Law  Experts 
and  Business  Organizers 

Did  you  ever  want  the  services  of  an 
expert  accountant  in  a  hurry? 

Did  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  your 
finger  tip  on  a  man  who  could  organ¬ 
ize  your  factory? 

Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  secure 
a  man  to  install  a  perfect  cost  system  ? 

Did  you  ever  want  a  speedy  and  ac¬ 
curate  audit  of  your  books? 

Did  you  often  wish  that  you  had  a 
man  who  knew  practical  business  law 
to  the  letter? 

These  wants  and  desires  occur  in 
every  business  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  alone  that  we  conduct  the 
International  Accountants’  Service 
Department. 

We  can  at  all  times  place  you  in  im¬ 
mediate  touch  with  expert  cost 
men,  accountants,  auditors,  system- 
atizers,  business  organizers  and  com¬ 
mercial  law  men. 

They  will  be  in  your  immediate  vicinity 
and  are  trained  in  the  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner  to  render  you  the  most  efficient  service 
possible. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will 
send  our  recommendations  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

It  is  our  business  to  help  your  business. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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keeps  its  record  of  lighting  prospects.  As 
a  rule  the  data  on  these  cards  is  obtained 
by  personal  solicitors  who  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  city  about  two  times  each  year.  These 
men  not  only  endeavor  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  required  on  this  prospect  card, 
but  also  try  to  close  the  deal  then  and 
there  if  at  all  possible. 

They  also  periodically  follow-up  good 
prospects  with  personal  calls.  Meanwhile 
the  prospect  is  put  on  a  special  mailing 
list,  and  is  bombarded  with  advertising 
that  strikes  directly  at  his  need.  The  re¬ 
tail  store  prospect,  for  example,  gets  a 
different  series  of  advertising  from  that 
sent  to  a  private  residence  or  factory. 

A  third  form,  printed  on  an  ordinary 


4x6  card,  illustrates  the  kind  of  new- 
building  data  obtained. 

This  company  makes  it  a  point  to  have 
the  good-will  of  all  the  architects  and 
builders,  including  the  “little  fellows,”  in 
the  city.  These  builders  and  architects 
are  called  up  regularly  at  least  once  a 
month  for  information  regarding  contem¬ 
plated  and  completed  plans  for  new  build¬ 
ings;  also  for  information  regarding  any 
extensive  alterations  on  old  buildings. 

When  the  card  is  filled  out,  it  is  turned 
over  to  a  salesman,  who,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  calls  on  the  owner,  and  the  tenants, 
as  soon  as  he  can  learn  who  they  will  be 
— to  get  the  signatures  on  the  “new  in¬ 
stallation”  blanks,  the  form  for  which  is 
l)rinted  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

NEW  BUILDING  DATA 

Dat*  . •*>  ... 

Arvhitm . .  '  ' 

null<>«r  .  . 

Own»r  .  Add  .  . .  -  - 

LocAUon  .  . Wired  . 
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How  cbansed .  . 
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Nine  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Retail  Merchant 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright 


The  retail  merchant  usually  be¬ 
lieves  he  knows  more  about  his 
business  and  the  best  way  to  con¬ 
duct  it  than  any  one  else,  and  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  combat  his  opinion. 

When  he  sells  an  article  he  comes  in 
close  contact  with  the  judge  and  jury  of  it 
— the  great  buying  public — and  he  can 
often  forecast  the  future  of  the  goods  he 
sells  by  his  intimacy  with  his  customers. 
But  there  have  been  numerous  instances 
when  his  judgment  has  slipped  a  cog,  and 
the  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  some 
of  the  causes  why  the  small  store  proprie¬ 
tor  so  often  gets  unsatisfactory  returns 
from  his  advertising. 

A  Case  of  Blindness 

NE  retail  dealer  selling  a  superior  line 
of  traveling  goods  and  leather  special¬ 
ties  recently  stated  to  his  advertising  man 
that  all  the  advertising  he  was  then  doing 


or  had  ever  done  did  not  'pay.  His  store 
seemed  ideally  located  in  a  thriving  city  of 
some  three  hundred  thousand  people.  He 
always  carried  a  large  stock  of  reliable 
goods;  the  prices  were  moderate  and  no 
active  competition  existed;  three  big  show 
windows  were  fairly  well  trimmed  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  store  was  invit¬ 
ing.  The  patronage  was  about  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  tnen  and  women. 

The  remark  puzzled  the  advertising  man 
considerably  until  he  stayed  around  the 
store  to  study  the  customers  while  they 
were  purchasing.  Here  he  found  the  sore 
spot.  The  clerks  were  untrained  and  dis¬ 
interested,  no  effort  was  ever  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  merits  of  the  goods  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers;  if  they  asked  a  question  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  answer  depended  on  the  mood 
of  the  clerk.  A  woman  returned  an  um¬ 
brella  purchased  a  few  days  before;  she 
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was  dissatisfied,  but  the  salesgirl  unwilling 
to  admit  a  fault  in  the  article  made  a  tart 
remark ;  hot  words  ensued,  they  lost  her 
trade  and  also  that  of  her  friends. 

An  elderly  man  came  in  to  buy  a  cane  ; 
the  proprietor  himself  put  several  on  the 
counter  for  his  inspection ;  he  took  one  up, 
looked  at  it,  laid  it  down,  glanced  at  his 
hands,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  place 
where  he  could  wash  them.  He  was  sent 
to  a  sub-basement  but  soon  returned  and 
passed  out.  The  merchant  replaced  the 
canes  in  the  rack,  failing  to  notice  the  thick 
collection  of  dust  adhering  to  them  and 
went  on  with  other  work. 

Before  the  proprietor  arrived  at  the  store 
in  the  morning  customers  were  compelled 
to  breathe  the  vilest,  most  nauseating  cigar¬ 
ette  smoke  because  the  young  man  clerk 
“had  the  habit” — and  his  employer  either 
“didn't  know  it  or  didn’t  care.”  A  very  in¬ 
telligent  lady  told  several  customers  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  wait  10  minutes  one  morning  to  make 
a  purchase  while  the  clerks  were  in  another 
part  of  the  store  having  a  good  time.  Her 
purchase  was  finally  made  in  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  the  number 
of  customers  who  were  influenced  to  go 
elsewhere  for  similar  goods  will  never  be 
known. 

Indifference  and  Lack  of  Courtesy 

A  NOTHER  case  of  negligence  was  in  a 
large,  long  established  metropolitan 
furniture  store  which  dealt  in  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  home  furnishings,  and  also 
carried  a  full  line  of  less  expensive  goods. 

The  store  was  well  stocked,  elegantly 
decorated,  and  every  appointment  seemed 
perfect.  The  advertising  reached  the  class 
intended  and  some  trade  was  developed  ■ 
but  the  management  had  overlooked  one 
vital  element  and  that  was  the  treatment  of 
customers.  When  people  came  to  look  at 
some  of  the  offers  they  were  left  severeh 
alone.  The  newspaper  advertising  and  this 
stolid  indifference  toward  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  were  so  incongruous  that  they  were 
remarked  about  by  all  who  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  store.  Finally  competition  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  well  stocked  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  big  department  store  opened  up 
and  commenced  bidding  for  trade.  Every 
art  to  establish  popular  favor  with  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low  was  resorted  to.  Soon 
and  surely  did  this  “high  class”  independent 
store  feel  its  sales  foundation  quaking  and 
speedily  gave  way  and  merged  with  another 
concern  whose  customers  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  and  friendliness 
whether  inspecting  or  purchasing.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  this  fine  establishment  had  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  street  cars,  bill  boards, 
programs,  and  personal  letters,  only  to  see 


A  WORD  TO  THE  SALES  MANAGER 


Probably  you  are  your  own  best  salesman,  or  you 
wouldn’t  be  sales  manager. 

If  you  could  only  be  out  on  the  field  with  every  man,  sales  would  in¬ 
crease.  If  you  could  only  pass  your  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  along  to  every 
prospective  customer,  what  a  lot  of  wasted  effort  would  be  saved ! 

The  Multigraph — more  nearly  than  any  other  means — enables  you  to 
multiply  yomself — to  give  the  company  your  selling  ability  many  times  over. 

Through  Multigraphed  bulletins — or  an  internal  house-organ — you  have  a  quick,  covenient,  economical  way 
of  gingering  up  the  sales  force  and  keeping  them  constantly  in  touch  with  yourself  and  with  one  another. 

Again,  the  Multigraph  maybe  aninvaluable  asset  in  the  great  work  of  promotion,  by  which  the  territory 
is  developed  ahead  of  the  salesmen. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  Multigraph  possibilities;  don’t  dismiss 
them  as  trivial.  Too  many  concerns  overlook  here  one  of  the  greatest 
avenues  of  profit.  For  instance,  an  old  established  concern  pulled  itself 
out  of  the  rut,  revolutionized  its  sales  force,  and  boosted  sales  to  the  limit 
of  production  merely  by  adopting  a  quota-plan  and  a  Multigraphed  house- 
organ.  The  house-organ  carried  the  personality  of  the  sales  manager  to 
the  men  and  made  the  plan  a  success. 

Quick,  convenient,  economical  production  of  typewritten  letters,  and 
real  printer’s  ink  printing,  make  the  Multigraph  the  one  greatest  means  of 
using  the  tremendous  power  of  the  mails  for  getting  business. 

It  does,  in  a  very  real  sense,  enable  you  to  Multiply  Yourself  in  a 
hundred  ways. 

Start  your  investigation  of  Multigraph  possibilities  by  writing  us 
today.  You  can’t  make  a  mistake,  for  you  can’t  buy  a  Multigraph  unless 
you  need  it. 


hx>duces  real  printing  and  f:)rm -typewriting,  rapidly 


economically,  privately.in your  own  estahlishment 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
1804  East  Fortieth  Street 


Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — 

Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory. 


European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Co.,  59  Hol- 
born  Viaduct,  London,  England;  Berlin,  W-8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke 
Friedrichstr. ;  Paris,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines 


What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  WeTlshow  you 
•what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 
Folders 

Envelope-Stufferfl 
House-Organ 
Dealers'  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
System-Forms 
Letter-Heads 

I  Bill- Heads  and  Statements 
[Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 
j  Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

Circular  Letter# 

Booklets 

Envelope-Stuff  ers 
Price-lists 
Reports 
N  otices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 
Inside  System-Foru.s 


his  business  dwindle  and  finally  be  absorbed 
by  a  concern  of  lower  class  than  his  own 
for  the  lack  of  one  highly  important  feature 
— personal  interest  in  the  customer’s  pur¬ 
chase.  Little  courtesies  extended  to  the 
patron  have  an  inconceivable  value  that  is 
never  discounted  by  the  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant. 

$6.00  Buys  Future  Trade 

HE  success  of  the  Marshall  Field  store 
justifies  the  founder’s  assertion  that 
“the  customer  is  always  right.”  It  made 
no  difference  whether  she  had  treated  the 


store  honorably;  her  future  trade  and  her 
influence  among  her  friends  in  advertising 
the  store’s  attitude  toward  her  always 
brought  increased  business.  Recently  a 
customer  in  one  of  the  largest  stores  of  a 
New  England  city  entered  the  hat  depart¬ 
ment  and  expressed  dissatisfaction  over  a 
hat  that  was  purchased  several  months  be¬ 
fore.  The  clerk  politely  told  her  that  an 
exchange  or  the  return  of  the  purchase 
price  would  be  impossible.  In  her  per¬ 
sistency  she  turned  to  the  department  man¬ 
ager  who  also  failed  to  see  any  soundness 
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to  noia  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ink,  are  some 
of  the  things  that 
have  helped  to  make 
Esterbrook’s  Jackson 
Stub  No.  442  the  most 
popular  of  all  stub 
pens, 

for  iUustrated  booklet. 

Esterbrook  Pen  M(g.  Co. 
New  York  Camden,  N.  J 


Ask 


your 


stationer 


Use  Your  Safety  Razor 
Blades  Fifty  Times  or  More 

On  receipt  of  Twenty-five  Cents  (coin 
or  stamps)  we  will  send  you  our  Flex¬ 
ible  Razor  Honing  Cloth  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  which  will  enable  you  to  use 
your  old  blades  over  and  over  again. 

Flexible  Honing  Cloth  Co. 

3034  E.  Grand  Blvd.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Then  send  10  Cents  for  a  Copy  of  either 

42  Sales  Plans  or 
33  Ways  to  Help  Your  Business 


42  Sales  Plans  is  brimful  of  the  best  selling  arguments, 
methods  and  plans  that  have  stood  the  test  and  brought  in 
the  money.  Every  one  is  proven  and  tried.  33  Ways 
to  Help  Your  Business  contains  33  different  systems  and 
suggestions  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  your  business.  They 
are  not  theories  but  practical  methods. 


ORDER  NOW  for  the  supply  is  limited  at  THIS  PRICE 

K.  E.  COSGROVE 

Box  816  DETROIT,  MICH. 


These 

Books 

cost 

you 

only 


10 

cents 

each. 

That’s 

all. 


in  her  argument.  The  proprietor  chanced 
to  be  passing  that  way  and  overheard  the 
controversy.  He  interested  himself  and  on 
hearing  the  case  responded  heartily,  “Why, 
certainly  madam.  How  much  did  you  pay 
for  it  ?’’  On  being  told,  he  at  once  paid  her 
the  full  amount,  $6.00,  and  she  left  the 
store  exultant  not  only  in  obtaining  the 
money,  but  because  she  had  carried  her 
point.  The  incident  was  told  broadcast  and 
resulted  in  hundreds  of  sales  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers  who  had  heard  of  the  store  s  liberal 
policy. 

Retaining  the  Patron’s  Good  Will 

A  N  incident  occurred  in  the  experience 

of  a  big  department  store  in  a  New 
Jersey  city  when  the  store  was  building  up 
its  patronage  and  bidding  hard  for  popular 
recognition,  which  illustrates  the  trouble 
and  effort  the  managers  will  go  to  in  re¬ 
taining  a  patron’s  good  will.  The  customer, 
a  young  man,  bought  a  number  of  Christmas 
gifts  and  among  them  was  a  simple  ten  cent 
toy  for  a  child  in  the  home  where  he  lived. 
The  goods  were  to  be  delivered ;  but  when 
he  received  them  he  discovered  a  five  cent 
celluloid  ball  substituted  for  the  toy  he  had 
bought.  He  was  exasperated  and  believed 
the  store  was  trying  to  sting  him.  His  was 
the  nature  that  would  waste  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  time  and  argue  exhaustively  over  a 
trifle,  rather  than  to  let  the  affair  pass  as 
an  error.  He  informed  the  store  of  its 
mistake  in  a  most  vigorous  fashion,  and  as 
much  time  and  effort  was  wasted  in  pleas¬ 
ing  him  on  this  insignificant  purchase  as 
would  have  been  used  on  a  $500  piano  deal ; 
but  the  store  manager’s  viewpoint  of  the 
case  was  this:  The  young  man  is  a  pros¬ 
pective  customer.  It  may  be  his  first  pur¬ 
chase  here.  Some  day  he  will  have  a  fam¬ 
ily  and  a  home;  if  we  please  and  humor 
him  now  he  will  come  here  then — when  hir 
wants  are  more.  He  will  send  his  wife 
here;  she  will  bring  her  friends  here  and 
help  us  advertise,  and  we  will  make  them 
all  our  friends  and  get  more  business.  It 
proved  that  this  was  no  idle  dream  of  the 
shrewd  manager.  The  same  customer  who 
fought  for  the  ten  cent  toy  spends  a  large 
amount  of  money  now  at  that  very  store  : 
he  frequently  reads  their  advertisements, 
and  has  influenced  several  to  buy  over  their 
counters. 

Creating  a  Favorable  Impression 

A  N  energetic  business  man  relates  his 
impression  of  a  store  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  northern  Ohio.  He  entered 
the  store  to  purchase  some  collars.  The 
salesman  greeted  him  pleasantly,  took  es¬ 
pecial  pains  to  see  that  the  customer’s  style 
was  obtained,  gave  a  hint  as  to  the  good 
wearing  qualities  of  the  goods,  which  were 
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nationally  advertised,  and  while  waiting  for 
change  passed  a  casual  remark  about  some 
topics  of  the  day.  The  entire  purchase  was 
impregnated  with  a  warm  friendly  feeling 
which  made  the  business  man  remember  it 
and  he  told  it  to  others.  When  this  store’s 
advertisement  is  seen  by  this  man  he  re¬ 
calls  the  friendliness  and  agreeableness 
which  are  found  by  the  patrons  who  deal 
there.  If  this  is  the  case  with  one  man, 
how  would  it  affect  an  entire  city  ? 

The  idea  has  been  passed  around  so  often 
that  “salesmen  are  born  and  not  made’’  that 
many  merchants  have  accepted  it,  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  train  their 
help  to  become  proficient  in  waiting  on  cus¬ 
tomers.  Live,  hustling  advertising  man¬ 
agers  have  smashed  this  theory  to  pieces. 
Any  merchant  who  is  a  capable  salesman 
himself  can  personally  instruct  his  sales 
force,  calling  them  together  as  often  as 
need  be  and  giving  vigorous  helpful  talks 
on  co-operation,  how  to  push  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  make  the  best  showing,  how  to  talk 
up  goods  to  the  best  advantage,  how  to  re¬ 
tain  a  customer’s  trade  and  how  to  handle 
unreasonable  patrons.  If  he  is  willing  to 
put  forth  the  effort  he  can  inject  force  and 
enthusiasm  into  his  sales  force  that  will 
go  far  towards  making  his  cash  receipts 
swell  and  produce  a  startling  result  when 
he  advertises. 

Don’t  Expect  Too  Much 

■^OT  infrequently  a  merchant  expects  too 
^  much  from  the  advertising  he  is  doing, 
or  may  object  to  the  very  wisest  plans  laid 
down  by  experienced  advertising  men  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  see  them  so  clearly  as 
those  who  are  so  close  to  the  proposition 
that  they  are  lost  in  it.  An  example  of 
this  class  was  found  in  a  city  near  New 
York.  A  retail  grocer  owned  one  of  the 
best  kept  stores  in  the  city.  He  had  every 
requisite  for  an  up-to-date  place.  It  was 
as  clean  as  a  Dutch  kitchen,  and  as  sanitary 
as  science  could  make  it.  Every  new  fea¬ 
ture  to  help  business  was  installed,  and  he 
personally  watched  his  clerks  to  see  that  his 
customers  were  treated  right.  The  stocks 
were  always  fresh,  show  windows  were  at¬ 
tractive,  and  deliveries  satisfactory.  Yet 
business  did  not  come  fast  enough  for 
profit. 

One  day  a  New  York  advertising  agent 
who  had  seen  some  of  this  merchant’s  ad¬ 
vertising  was  in  the  store,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  expressed  surprise  at  the 
poorly  written,  carelessly  constructed  copy 
he  was  using  in  the  local  paper.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  said  it  was  the  best  he  could  do. 
What  would  he  advise.  The  agent  replied 
that  he  would  send  him  one  of  the  best  men 
he  knew  of  to  write  advertisements  that 
would  play  up  his  store  and  his  goods  as 
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The  substitute  does 
her  best,  but — 

no  substitute  stenographer  who  comes  in  for 
your  tegular  stenographer’s  vacation,  can 
learn  your  ways  in  a  jiffy.  No  matter  how 
expert  she  is,  she  just  begins  to  be  useful 
when  the  other  girl  returns. 

There’s  no  time  like  vacation  time  to 
break  away  from  the  exasperating  old 
system  of  limping  along  with  a  typist  un¬ 
trained  to  your  game.  Install 


Machine 


Prevent  substitution,  specify  “Made  by  Edison 

and  answer  your  letter  at  your  own  speed,  without  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  a  strans;e  presence  and  frequent  interruptions. 

The  regular  typewriting  staff  can  handle  your 
work  by  this  arrangement,  for  when  all  of  every  member  s 
time  is  spent  in  transcribing,  the  work  of  one  absent 
girl  is  easily  absorbed.  The  wasted  time  of  shorthand 
writing  is  eliminated. 

It  doesn’t  require  one  familiar  with  your  work  to 
transcribe  your  letters,  for  anyone  can  put  your  voice  on 
paper  just  as  anyone  can  understand  your  voice  over 
the  telephone. 

The  Edison  dealer  nearest  you  will  give  you  a 
demonstration.  ^X^e  will  furnish  his  name  if  you  don  t 
know  it.  And  we  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
special  booklet,  “Getting  the  Bulge  on  Summer,”  on  request. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 

202  LAKESIDE  AVE.  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


(Look  for  the 
Vnderwriters*  Label) 


they  should  be.  In  due  time  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  man  called.  He  talked  at  length 
with  the  proprietor,  went  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  very  carefully  and  made  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  business.  The  main  trouble 
was  that  people  in  general  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  high  class  store  and 
its  offers.  The  advertising  had  smacked  of 
cheapness  and  never  harped  on  quality.  A 
well  defined  plan  was  laid  out.  There  was 
to  be  a  strong  form  letter,  but  personal  in 
tone,  containing  a  special  offer  to  new  pat¬ 
rons  mailed  every  month  for  6  months  to 
500  women.  The  newspaper  copy  was  to 
be  distinctive  and  to  feature  both  quality 
and  moderate  price.  The  first  month’s  re¬ 
plies  to  the  letter  averaged  4%.  This  meant 
20  new  customers  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.00 
each.  The  grocer  had  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  he  did  not  get  at  least  10%  or  50  re¬ 
plies  the  letter  was  a  failure.  The  adver¬ 
tising  man  wanted  to  mention  only  a  few 
items  as  leaders  in  the  weekly  announce¬ 
ment  but  have  them  well  displayed  and  very 
attactively  described.  The  merchant  on  the 
other  hand  insisted  that  such  a  method  was 
wasteful  and  wanted  his  space  “full  to  the 
brim.”  It  soon  became  evident  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  that  he  was  about  as  much 
use  to  this  business  in  his  capacity,  as  the 
store  porter  would  have  been,  and  he  was 
glad  after  the  second  month  to  retire.  It 
has  been  amply  demonstrated,  however,  that 
the  method  advised  has  paid  handsomely 
when  properly  followed  out. 

Substitution  a  Bad  Practice 

A  NOTHER  very  heavy  loss  sustained 
by  the  retail  merchant  is  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  toward  advertised  goods  and  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  co-operate  with  the  manufacturer. 
A  purchaser  went  into  a  large,  well  stocked 
drug  store  and  asked  for  a  widely  adver¬ 
tised  toilet  preparation  which  had  been  on 
the  market  for  years.  The  clerk  astonished 
the  customer  by  handing  him  a  different 
package,  saying  that  it  was  a  preparation 
they  made  and  believed  it  to  be  better  thar 
any  other  kind  sold.  The  customer  replied 
that  he  wanted  what  he  asked  for,  and  if 
they  did  not  have  it  he  would  go  else¬ 
where.  “Well,  we  have  it,”  drawled  the 
clerk,  “but  the  kind  I  offer  you  is  a  little 
cheaper  and  you  get  more  of  it,  and  its 
about  as  good.”  The  customer,  who  was 
a  keen,  far-sighted  man,  got  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  clerk  and  began  to  question 
him  about  his  success  in  side-tracking  pat¬ 
rons  in  this  fashion,  when  they  asked  for 
certain  well  known  goods.  The  clerk  stated 
that  it  meant  a  few  cents  more  in  the  profit 
to  the  store,  but  admitted  he  often  found 
that  it  was  hard  to  suit  the  customer  and 
occasionally  one  became  provoked  and  left 
the  store.  The  “boss”  had  been  told  of  the 


conditions,  but  refused  to  change,  and  the 
substitution  gag  was  worked  harder  than 
ever  by  the  clerk,  as  his  job  partly  depended 
on  it. 

Another  typical  case  of  this  kind  was  ob¬ 
served  very  recently  when  a  woman  entered 
a  large,  well  managed  store  and  asked  for 
certain  trade-marked  hosiery  which  had  been 
well  advertised.  She  had  worn  this  hosiery 
and  remembered  Te  trade-mark,  so  on  be¬ 
ing  told  that  another  line,  having  their  own 
special  brand,  would  suit  her  equally  as 
well  she  emphatically  replied  that  she 
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wanted  what  she  asked  for  or  would  go  to 
another  store  for  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  advertising  more  convincingly  in 
such  maneuvers  with  his  cL..:iomers  than  he 
would  be  if  he  took  space  m  the  newspaper 
and  boldly  stated  his  policies  of  offering 
something  else  for  the  article  asked  for. 
Store  news  travels  farther  and  faster  than 
many  think,  and  a  pleased  customer  will  do 
more  effective  advertising  than  ten  pages 
of  bargains  to  people  who  have  been  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Conversely,  a  purchaser  who  has 
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Are  You  Ambitious? 

A  Good  Memory  Means 
Greater  Earninsi  Capacity 

A  good  memory  prornpts  accurate  judgment  and  quick  decision — 
means  clear,  keen  perception — develops  concentration,  self-control  and 
direct  line  of  thought — these  make  for  greater  success  in  any  line  of  work. 

You  Can  Be  Trained  To  Remember  Accurately 

There’s  no  excuse  for  any  man  groping  aimlessly 
for  ideas,  thoughts,  facts,  words — or  forget¬ 
ting  names,  dates,  faces. 

There  is  no  more  excuse  for  a  bad  memory  than  for  a 
flabby  muscle.  You  can  be  trained  to  be  “forget  proof,”  to 
make  your  mind  a  perfectly  classified,  indexed  and  cross 
indexed  filing  system  of  facts,  so  that  you  can  instantly  com¬ 
mand  any  fact,  thought  or  argument. 

A  perfect  memory  is  not  some  wonderful,  natural  gift,  the 
possession  of  a  lucky  few— it  is  simply  a  matter  of  training  by 
systematic  exercise  just  as  you  would  exercise  a  muscle  of  the 
body  to  make  it  strong.  i 

Don’t  continue  any  longer  trying  to  make  something  of 
yourself  with  the  millstone  of  a  faultymemory  holding  you  down. 

1  Teach  You  to  Acquire  a  Good  Memory  Memory  Training 

*  Same  as  Physical 

I  will  make  you  master  of  the  thousands  of  subdivisions  Training— Exercise, 

of  your  memory’s  storehouse  of  rich  treasures  of  knowledge,  thought  and  experience  and 
I  can  impart  this  instruction  to  you  in  a  brief  series  of  easy,  enjoyable,  interesting  lessons 
which  you  can  study  at  home  in  your  spare  time. 

Ten  Minutes  Study  Each  Day  Will  Quickly  Enable 
You  To  Acquire  This  Training  KS! 

diictiveness  generally.  Thousands  of  successful  men  and  women  can  tell  you  what  my 
memory  course  has  done  for  them.  Some  can  tell  you  how  they  owe  their  present  efficien¬ 
cy  and  success  solely  to  this  course.  Othersnaturally  brl^rht,  can  tell  you  how  my  course 
of  study  increased  the  value  of  their  natural  powers — brought  them  to  present  success. 

What  Students  Say  About  the 
Dickson  System  of  Memory  Training 

W.  J.  S.,  Dalhart,  Texas,  writes:  ‘T  feel  like  thanking  you  for  the 
way  you  are  helping  me.  I  am  putting  each  lesson  into  practical  use  and 
feel  that  my  mind  is  expanding,  that  my  brain  is  clearer  and  that  my  health 
IS  very  much  better  than  before  taking  up  your  study.  1  feel  that  >ou  are 
responsible  for  my  success.** 

J.  T.  M.,  Stafford  Springs.  Conn.,  writes:  “Am  making  good  pro¬ 
gress.  It  has  always  been  very  hard  for  me  to  get  up  before  an  audience 
to  spea.k  or  read,  but  since  practicing  your  exercises  it  is  no  trouble  to  do 
so.  I  feel  quite  at  home  in  so  doing.’* 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  receive  a  report  like  the  following  from 
one  of  my  scholars,  who  says:  “In  the  brief  time  of  five  months  you  have 
made  me  an  entirely  new  man.  While  I  was  lacking  in  faith  in  my  ability 
and  compelled  to  work  in  a  mill  nine  years,  through  your  instruction  I  have 
been  able  to  quit  that  work  and  am  engaged  at  present,  as  a  salesman 
with  great  success.** 

These  are  but  three  of  thousands  of  letters  received  from 
thoroughly  satisfied  students. 

The  man  or  woman  who  is  small  in  the  wrong  position  can  be  big  if  put  in  the  right 
position.  A  good  memory  will  place  you  on  the  right  road.  Write  for  my  TREE  BOOK. 

How  to  Remember.” 

My  method  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  by  ELBERT 
HUBBARD,  PROF. 
DAVID  SWING,  and 
thousands  of  others.  Ten 
minutes  a  day  of  yout 
rri-k  spare  time  will  give  yoO 
^niCagO  this  training. 


From  Mill 
To  Salesmanship 


Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory 

760  Auditorium  Building 


been  badly  dealt  with  will  do  an  injury  to 
a  concern  that  the  strongest  advertising  of 
the  most  sacrificing  oflfers  can  hardly  neu¬ 
tralize. 

Worthless  Novelty  Advertisements 

ly  J  ERCHANTS  are  inlluenced  often  into 
tlie  most  ridiculous  deals  imaginable 
with  their  advertising.  Smooth-tongued 
solicitors  have  wrung  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  small  stores  by  selling  them  space 
in  programs  which  were  not  worth  their 
weight  in  ashes.  Useless  novelties,  puzzle 
schemes,  and  various  quacks  have  stung  the 
retailer  so  often  that  when  a  strong  business 
bringing  media  is  presented,  his  mind  is  so 
jirejudiced  lliat  with  difficulty  is  he  able  to 
see  tlie  possibilities.  Much  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  approjiriation  can  be  saved  by  the  store 
tliat  lias  no  regular  advertising  manager 
hut  relies  on  a  specialist  outside  who  at¬ 
tends  to  all  advertising  detail  for  a  stated 
salary.  This  advertising  man  investigates 
every  advertising  proposition  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  merchant  and  he  is  saved  the 
trouble  and  lost  time  in  arguing  with  the 
scheme  promoters  and  it  further  opens  an 
easy  way  to  avoid  turning  down  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  a  “friend"  who  is  trying  to  sell 
him  a  page  in  the  dance  program  for  the 
big  clam-bake  soon  to  come  off  at  “O’Hooli- 
gan’s  Reach.”  As  the  advertising  man  is 
only  interested  in  media  where  he  is  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  of  results,  he  quickly  settles 
all  such  money  wasting  schemes. 

A  large  leather  and  traveling  goods  house 
was  a])proaclied,  for  example,  l)y  a  shrew’d 
space  broker  who  claimed  to  have  a  “list” 
of  mediums  that  it  would  be  a  big  loss  to 
stay  out  of.  By  a  line  of  entrancing  talk 
lie  brought  the  proprietor  across  for  a  fat 
contract  in  one  paper  which  paid  a  good 
commission  to  this  agent.  The  advertising 
man  who  was  not  apprised  of  the  deal  un¬ 
til  afterward,  w'as  told  to  prepare  copy  for 
this  new  paper.  He  soon  saw  that  a  lemon 
had  been  passed  out  and  its  effects  were  be¬ 
coming  plainly  visible  in  the  general  actions 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  store.  Up  to  this 
time  this  proprietor  thought  he  knew  a 
thing  or  two  about  advertising,  but  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  that  he  was  never  too  old 
to  learn  although  this  knowledge  was  com¬ 
ing  very  late  and  was  decidedly  expensive. 
However,  the  best  seasonable  offers  at  the 
most  sacrificing  prices  went  in  this  medium 
and  special  efforts  were  used  on  the  copy 
and  a  good  position  secured  ;  hut  no  busi¬ 
ness  whatever  resulted,  not  even  was  there 
one  sale  made  of  the  goods  advertised. 
Other  papers  in  the  city  had  brought  fairly 
satisfactory  returns  on  the  same  offer  when 
they  were  used.  After  spending  a  snug 
sum  of  money  it  began  to  dawn  on  this 
proprietor  that  it  might  he  wise  to  investi¬ 


gate  a  medium  as  to  its  quality  of  circula¬ 
tion,  before  going  into  it. 

The  introduction  pf  the  space  broker 
brings  out  one  of  the  most  detrimental 
phases  of  the  retail  merchants’  publicity. 
The  space  broker  calls  himself  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  He  flourished  in  the  days  when 
a  merchant  advertised  his  name  rather  than 
his  goods,  and  merely  stated  a  few  mean¬ 
ingless  terms  instead  of  special  offers  fea¬ 
turing  quality,  service  and  prices ;  when  he 
changed  his  copy  once  in  six  months  or 
whenever  he  happened  to  think  of  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  running  his  advertisement  twice 


or  three  times  a  week  and  having  interest¬ 
ing  values  attractively  presented  each  time. 
He  said  his  “advertising  was  all  a  gamble 
and  never  knew  whether  he  won  or  lost.” 
But  after  trained  men  entered  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  the  star  performing  space  broker 
began  to  decline.  He  is  not  as  often  heard 
of  now  except  in  connection  with  new  and 
inexperienced  advertisers.  His  method  is 
to  fix  up  a  deal  on  a  commission  basis  with 
small  papers  of  limited  circulation,  and  his 
commission  on  the  space  he  sells  will  run 
anywhere  from  20%  to  50%  of  the  card 
rates  per  inch.  With  a  “selected  list”  he 
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Women  As  Well  As  Men  Need  the 
Dickson  System  of  Memory  Training 

You’ve  sympathized  with  the  little  girl  who  stuttered  her  “piece.”  But  you’ve  sneered 
at  the  strong  man  or  woman  who  stammered  and  sucked  air  and  gurgled  ice  water  and  forgot, 
and  sat  down  in  the  kindly  silence.  In  the  child  it  was  embarrassment,  but  in  the  au,:'!  it 
was  bad  memory — and  unpardonable. 

The  social  as  -well  as  the  business  success  of  any  man  or  woman  depends  largely  upon  a 
good  memory,  giving  one  the  art  of  conversing  interestingly. 

My  course  has  proven  an  invaluable  aid  to  thousands  of  club  women,  social  leaders,  settle¬ 
ment  workers,  teachers,  professional  and  business  women  who  were  ambitious  for  self¬ 
advancement  by  the  best  modern  methods  of  self-culture  and  intensely 
practical  mental  development. 


It  puts 


Vou’ve  pitied  the  little 
girl  who  forgot  her  piece. 


What  the  Dickson  System  of  Memory  Training  Will 

■'  ■*  Fni*  Yr»ll  Dickson  System  of  Memory  Training  is  very  simple. 

•»  your  brain  through  a  few  easy  exercises  regularly. 

You  will  be  surprised  when  you  go  about  it  the  right  way, 
howquickly  yourbrain  responds — and  atits  wonderful  capacity. 

Ten  minutes  a  day,  for  a  remarkably  short  period,  will 
give  you  this  training — will  teach  you— 

To  remember  names  and  faces  of  people  you  meet. 

To  focus  your  mind  instantly,  to  use  effectively  the 
points  of  a  business  proposition. 

To  recall  small  but  vital  points  of  business  without 
burdening  the  memory.  To  think  on  your  feet. 

To  commit  a  speech  or  toastto  memory  quickly,  and 
deliver  it  unhesitatingly  in  public  or  private. 


How  To  Speak  In  Public 


To  converse  at  social  gatherings  in  natural,  interesting  way  that  wins  friends. 

To  overcome  sclf-consciousness,  hashfulness  and  to  apply  concentratio7i  to  the 
subject  at  hand.  To  memorize  for  studies,  examinations,  etc. 

■‘Speaking  in  Public”  does  not 
always  mean  addressing  a  large 
audience.  No  one’s  position  is  such  that  he  can  afford  to  neglect  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  expressing  himself  clearly,  logically  and  convincingly.  You 
may  .fteaa  what  you  srey,  but  unless  you  can  say  it  with  the  ring  of  sincerity 
and  the  sparkle  of  truth  you  fail  utterly.  The  man  who  is  entirely  free  from 
embarrassment  and  self-consciousness,  whose  interesting  _  conversation 
makes  others  feel  at  ease,  is  the  much  sought-after  man.  This  is  one  secret 
of  being  popular. 

The  art  of  public  speaking  is  indispensable  not 
only  to  Lawyer,  Preacher,  Politician,  Lodge  man 
and  woman,  but  also  for  every  one  who  is  ambitious 
lor  betterment,  socially,  politically  or  financially. 

Memory  training  is  the  foundation  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Public  Speaking.  Youcannot  find  a  better 
combination  than  that  of  my  in¬ 
struction  in  “How  to  Speak  in  Pub¬ 
lic”  in  connection  with  Memory 
Training. 

How  To  Get  Free  Copy 
Of  This  Valuable  Book 

“How  to  Speak  In  Public” 

Deluxe  edition,  handsomely  illustrated, 
richly  bound.  Is  exactly  suited  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  man  or  woman  who  de¬ 
sires  to  be  a  successful  public  speaker. 


tr, 


You  sneer  at  the  big  man 
who  forgets  and  spoils 
an  address. 


le  pr. _  - _  _  -  -  ,  . 

absolutely  free  to  every  student,  who  enrolls  for  my  course  of  memory 
training  within  ten  days  after  reading  this  offer. 

1  Want  To  Send  You  My  Book  “How 
To  Remember”  Absolutely  FREE 

Simply  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  It  will  explain  clearly  the 
course  that  has  raised  thousands  of  men  from  failures  to  great  successes. 
You  can  have  this  same  training.  My  free  book  is  the  first  st^.  Don’t 
delay.  Age,  education,  vocation  or  residence  make  no  difference. 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal  Today. 


Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  Principal, 

L^sckson  School  of  Iv.emory, 

760  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  free  Booklet  “How  to  Remember,”  also  full  par¬ 
ticulars  how  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Dickson’s  “How  to 
Speak  in  Public.” 

Name . 


Street. 


I 


.  State. 


approaches  the  merchant  and  assures  him 
that  by  using  these  papers  he  will  make  a 
“tremendous  hit”  and  get  country-wide  pub¬ 
licity,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  his 
store  will  be  so  over  run  with  trade  he  will 
be  forced  to  annex  if  possible  his  neighbor’s 
warerooms  to  meet  the  big  demand  for  his 
goods !  More  than  one  merchant  has  been 
won  over  by  similar  twaddle  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  harnessed  up  to  a  contract  in 
mediums  which  were  absolutely  worthless 
for  his  advertising.  Not  a  word  did  this 
seller  of  blue  sky  say  about  preparing  at¬ 
tractive  copy,  devising  selling  plans,  work¬ 


ing  up  new  ideas,  or  looking  after  the  other 
phases  of  publicity  which  a  skilled  adver¬ 
tising  man  uses  to  win  trade.  The  only 
point  with  him  is  to  get  the  contract  signed 
for  as  many  mediums  as  possible  and  draw 
the  commission. 

The  country  or  small  town  paper  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  for  the  big 
store  with  an  appropriation  large  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  section  and  that  has  an 
advertising  manager  who  prepares  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  features  the  best  specials  as 
trade  bringers ;  but  the  small  store  with  a 
small  advertising  appropriation  that  trys  to 
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get  business  from  these  outlying  towns  by 
such  a  plan  is  following  a  ruinous  course. 

Quality  and  Attractiveness 

A  MOTHER  highly  important  feature 
and  one  in  which  every  merchant 
should  show  pride  is  to  see  that  every  piece 
of  literature  leaving  his  store  bears  the 
mark  of  quality.  It  costs  but  little  more  to 
have  a  circular,  folder,  booklet  or  catalogue 
properly  laid  out  and  well  printed  than  to 
have  it  c'one  poorly  and  the  satisfaction  of 
a  neat,  tastefully  printed  job  is  far  more 
gratifying  than  printed  matter  tliat  is  an 
eyesore  to  the  concern  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  chances  are  fifty  to  one  that  attractive 
advertising  matter  will  be  read  and  bring 
in  the  person  who  receives  it.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  mail¬ 
ing  is  the  same  in  either  case.  An  estab¬ 
lishment  is  often  judged  by  the  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  it  sends  out  and  the  best  method 
to  insure  its  being  read  is  to  create  so  favor¬ 
able  an  impression  at  first  sight  that  the 
recipient  will  feel  impelled  to  read  its  con¬ 
tents.  This  is  done  either  by  a  novel  form 
or  odd  shape,  or  by  a  striking  illustration, 
an  unusual  design,  or  a  heading;  all  de¬ 
pending  on  the  ability  and  skill  of  the 
writer. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  truth¬ 
fulness  is  the  fundamental  element  of  all 
successful  advertising.  The  people  soon 
discover  trickery  and  deceit  and  avoid  such 
a  place  as  they  would  a  den  of  thieves.  One 
of  the  most  successful  department  store 
owners  in  America,  who  began  his  business 
on  a  very  small  scale,  gave  hard  and  fast 
instructions  that  the  offers  which  were  made 
should  not  be  as  vividly  featured  in  the 
advertising  as  the  goods  merited.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  train  the  readers  of  this  announce¬ 
ment  that  when  they  bought  they  would  get 
more  than  they  expected  from  reading  the 
advertisement.  This  method,  it  is  admit¬ 
ted,  is  somewhat  different  than  is  usually 
followed  today  and  is  even  called  imprac¬ 
tical,  but  after  a  busy  career  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  world  this  merchant  when  his  estate  was 
settled  up,  left  a  fortune  of  seventy  million 
dollars. 

There  may  be  some  American  people,  as 
Barnum  said,  who  like  to  be  humbugged, 
but  they  prefer  it  at  a  circus  and  not  at  a 
store  where  they  are  buying  the  necessities 
of  life.  *  The  highest  success  awaits  the 
merchant  who  endeavors  to  cater  to  his 
patrons,  who  advertises  judiciously  and 
gives  the  necessary  attention  and  care  to  his 
business.  Others  have  reached  it  in  the 
past,  many  are  attaining  in  these  days,  and 
a  big  future  with  the  widest  possibilities  is 
open  to  every  man  who  will  thus  improve 
his  chances  and  work  on  a  safe,  conserva¬ 
tive  business  plane. 
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Tho  Four  Essentials 
Factory  1\Sanagement 


A  Graphic  Illustration  of  the  External  and  Internal  Requisites 

By  H.  D.  Martin 

TO  operate  an  industrial  plant  sue-  the  product  of  any  one  line  of  goods,  or  sibilities,  and  upon  this  the  capital  group  de- 
cessfully,  there  are  four  external  the  product  of  a  plant  could  reach  the  pends  for  its  operations, 
requisites  to  be  taken  into  consider-  market  of  space  No.  2  under  good  man-  That  is,  the  factory  group  is  in  a  class 
ation _ one  for  each  wall:  agement.  Space  No.  3  represents  the  ex-  by  itself  and  includes  the  factory  build- 
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Handlin^)B\RKClSAxounts 

How  a  Big  Corporation  Operating  Six  Beet-Sugar  Factories 
Receives  the  Farmers'  Beets,  and  Makes 
Up  the  Monthly  Pay-Roll 

By  James  Cooke  Mills 

The  handling  of  agricultural  products 
in  small  lots  or  by  the  wagon  load, 
and  by  the  operations  of  an  intricate 
contract  system  involving  many  thousands 
of  acres,  are  very  different  propositions. 

In  the  former  case  the  farmer  generally 
receives  cash  on  delivery,  at  the  current 
market  price  which,  in  these  days  of  inter- 
urban  telephone  service,  he  learns  before 
loading  up.  But  in  the  other — the  contract 
system — because  of  the  innumerable  trans¬ 
actions  incident  to  handling  whole  crops, 
the  payments  are  usually  arranged  at  stat¬ 
ed  intervals,  or  at  the  end  of  the  crop  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  beet  sugar  business  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true.  Although  the  basis  upon 
which  the  price  that  the  farmer  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  his  beets,  is  fixed  in  the  contract 
long  before  the  seed  is  planted,  the  actual 
net  price  is  determined  only  after  various 
exhaustive  tests  of  samples  taken  from 
each  load,  have  been  made.  For  the  price 
is  based  on  the  percentage  of  sugar  con¬ 
tained  in  the  beets,  and  payments  are  made 
accordingly  for  the  actual  net  weight.  The 
details  of  receiving  the  beets  in  immense 
quantities,  the  washing  for  tare,  and  test¬ 
ing  for  sugar  content  naturally  involve 
much  labor  and  skill.  The  methods  there¬ 
fore  employed  to  afford  absolute  justice  to 
both  parties  have,  after  long  experience, 
been  brought  to  a  scientific  basis,  and  are 
well  worth  considering. 

In  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  an  art 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Germans, 
and  which  has  become  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  America  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  sugar  companies  themselves  take 
an  active  part.  They  supply  the  seed  with 
which  all  the  plantings  are  made ;  they 
watch  the  growth  with  assiduous  care ;  they 
furnish  much  of  the  labor  for  cultivation 
of  the  crop ;  and  they  offer  many  other 
helps  to  the  farmer  in  nurturing  it.  Then, 
having  fostered  the  crop  they  aid  the 
growers,  in  reducing  the  long  wagon  hauls, 
by  receiving  the  beets  at  branch  weighing 
stations  situated  at  convenient  railroad  sid¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  are  remote  from  the 
factory.  This  co-operation  means  much  to 
the  efficient  and  economic  conduct  of  the 
business,  and  bears  directly  upon  the  scien¬ 
tific  methods  used  in  handling  the  farmer’s 
accounts. 


Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


The  farmer  in  delivering  his  crop  loads 
his  wagons  in  the  field  and  drives  direct 
to  the  factory  or  weigh  station  conveniently 
near.  The  short  wagon  haul  in  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter  months  is  decidedly 
to  his  advantage,  as  the  country  roads  at 
that  season  are  generally  heavy  and  rough. 
Upon  reaching  the  station  he  takes  a  place 
in  line  of  wagons  waiting  to  unload,  and  in 
due  course  drives  on  the  platform  scales 
to  weigh  in.  While  there  the  weighmas- 
ter  makes  a  series  of  memorandum  Beet- 
Weight  Slips  on  a  manifolding  register,  the 
original  of  which,  or  the  “Weighmaster’s 
Reference  Form,”  is  filed  on  a  spindle  in 
his  office  for  record.  This  form,  which 
is  designated  as  No.  1,  shows  the  date,  con¬ 
tract  number,  name  of  grower,  and  the 
gross  weight  of  the  load  in  pounds.  The 
duplicate  slip,  which  is  the  “Farmer’s  Yard 
Slip,”  is  handed  to  the  driver,  while  the 
triplicate  (3-4)  is  the  “Tare  Slip,”  and 
is  placed  in  the  pocket  attached  to  the  tare 
basket.  This  is  a  very  active  slip,  as  it 
follows  the  samples  through  the  tare-room 
in  the  process  of  determining  the  dirt  loss, 
and  afterward  to  the  chemical  laboratory 
in  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  sugar  per¬ 
centage  and  purity.  When  all  this  essen¬ 
tial  data  has  been  duly  entered  thereon, 
the  slip  goes  to  the  Auditing  Office  for  final 
checking  and  comparative  computations. 

Upon  weighing  in  and  getting  his-  memo¬ 
randum  of  gross  weight,  the  farmer  drives 
on  to  unload.  If  he  is  at  one  of  the  weigh 
stations  he  unloads  in  a  gondola  on  the 
siding,  or,  if  cars  are  lacking,  he  may  un¬ 
load  his  beets  on  the  ground,  and  the  su¬ 
gar  company  loads  in  car  later,  at  its  own 
expense.  If,  however,  he  is  at  the  factory, 
he  drives  into  the  big  beet  sheds,  where 
sixty-five  wagons  may  be  unloaded  at  the 
same  time.  Here  he  unloads  in  concrete 
bins  having  a  V-shaped  bottom,  so  that  the 
beets  may  be  sluiced  out  by  powerful 
streams  of  hot  water  and  taken  through  a 
flume  into  the  factory.  At  different  times 
during  the  unloading  a  few  beets  are  taken 
here  and  there  in  the  load  for  samples,  and 
put  in  the  tare  basket.  Having  unloaded, 
the  farmer  again  drives  on  the  scales  to 
weigh  out,  handing  in  his  slip.  No.  2.  of  the 
first  series,  which  he  received  upon  weigh¬ 
ing  in.  The  weighmaster  thereupon  makes 
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The  Home  Maker 

IE  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan  —  you  will 
have  20  years  to  pay  for  the  land  and  repay 
the  loan — you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once — 
and  your  Canadian  farm  will  make  you 
independent. 

20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per 
acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth  down — balance 
in  19  equal  annual  payments.  Long  before  your 
final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid 
for  itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement  is 
directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who  will  oc¬ 
cupy  or  improve  the  land. 

WE  LEND  YOU  $2000  FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  $2,000  loan  is  used  only  for  erecting  your  build¬ 
ings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking.  You  are  given 
twenty  years  in  which  to  fully  repay  this  loan.  You 
pay  only  the  banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  a 
loan  basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms — de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts — with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms — free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  on  Good  Land 

Finest  land  on  earth  for  grain  growing,  cattle,  hog,  sheep  and 
horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  vegetables  and  genertal  mixed 
farming,  irrigated  lands  for  extensive  farming — non-irrigated 
lands  with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and  grain  farming.  These 
lands  are  on  or  near  established  lines  of  railway,  near  established 
towns. 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta — mention  the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps 
with  full  information  free.  Write  today. 

I-  B.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

112  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago 

^  FOR  SALE — Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns — ask  for 
information  concerning  Industrial  and 

Business  openings  in  all  towns.  V 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 

H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


MENTHOLATED  PINE  PILLOW 

AND  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH 

^  Healing  properties  of  Balsam  Pine  and  Menthol  reach  ^ 

•  every  part  of  nose,  throat  and  lung’s.  Recommended  ^ 
by  doctors  in  treatment  hay-fever,  asthma,  catarrh  7^- 
throat.  lung:  and  nervous  troubles.  14x1 7x4^  in. 

"  Price  S2.  Order  to-day;  money  back 
after  one  week’s  trial  if  you  want  it. 

Booklet  free. 

MENTHOLATED  PINE 
PILLOW  CO. 

I  Fourth  Ave. 

Carnegie, 

Pa. 
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A  Tip  on  Guide  Cards 


Never  crack,  fray  or  curl,  always  fresh 
and  clean  and  outlast  six  or  more  ordin¬ 
ary  un-reinforced  guides. 

Saves  expense  and  annoyance  of  replacing 
broken  and  worn  out  guides 

Regular  sizes  carried  in  stock;  special  sizes  to 
order. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Standard  Index  Card  Company 

Dept.  B.  707  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUR  KEYS  CAN’T  TALK 

But  we  will  mark  this  German  Silver 
Key  Tag  so  it  will  tell  your  name  and 
address  in  case  of  loss,  and  include 
one  of  these  Fancy 
Steel  Key  Rings  for 
delivered. 
PEASE,  Die  Maker 
Dept.  A 

Winchester^  N,  H. 


FOUND! 

Salesmanshi  p  ! 

Ad'Man  Daviiion. 


A  Writer  of  Follow-up  Letters 
and  Advertising  Literature 
that  scintillate  the  Scarce, 
Strong.  Sure,  Six-Cylinder 
Want  that  kind?  Write  him  FULLY. 
Finance  Btiildinff.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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a  new  series  of  slips,  or  certificates  of 
sugar-beet  weight,  as  of  Form  2.  Like  the 
other  series,  these  slips  are  made  in  tripli¬ 
cate  on  a  manifolding  register,  the  first  (5) 
being  the  “Office  Slip.”  He  enters  at  the 
top  the  weight  number,  date,  contract  num¬ 
ber,  and  name  of  grower  and  then  puts 
down  the  gross  weight  of  wagon,  which  he 
gets  from  the  “Farmer’s  Yard  Slip,”  just 
turned  in.  The  net  weight  of  wagon  is 
then  taken  and  the  figures  entered  below, 
from  which  a  simple  calculation  gives  the 
first  net  weight  of  the  load.  The  slips 
are  signed  by  the  weighmaster  the  first  (5) 
and  the  second  (6)  or  “Filing  Slip,”  are 
sent  to  the  factory  office;  while  the  third, 
or  No.  7,  is  given  to  the  farmer  as  his 
memorandum  of  first  net  weight. 

Meanwhile,  slip  No.  3-4  has  passed  on 
with  its  tare  basket  to  the  tare-room,  where 
the  sample  beets  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  scoured,  the  dirt  loss  determined,  and 
the  proper  entries  made  by  tareman  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner.  The  slip  and 
basket  then  go  to  the  laboratory,  which  is  a 
miniature  sugar  factory,  wherein  scientific 
tests  are  made  by  skilled  chemists  to  de¬ 
termine  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  percentages  here  arrived  at  form 
the  basis  of  price  which  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  beets.  This  is  on  a  sliding  scale, 
the  established  base  being  $4.50  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  for  beets  testing  12  per 


cent  of  sugar  content,  with  33}^  cents  ad¬ 
ded  for  every  1  per  cent  additional  above 
the  12  per  cent  test.  Five  dollars  per  ton, 
however,  is  now  guaranteed  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  it  is  within  safe  limits  in  doing 
so,  as  the  average  price  now  paid  in  a  sea¬ 
son’s  run,  is  about  $5.75  a  ton. 

When  the  laboratory  tests  have  been 
completed,  slip  3-4  is  sent  to  the  Auditing 
Office.  Here  there  are  two  sets  of  clerks 
working  at  night  over  thousands  of  sets  of 
weight  slips,  which  have  come  in  during 
the  day  from  the  fifty  or  sixty  weigh  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  plant.  The  slip  3-4  is  first 
matched  up  with  certificates  5  and  6  of 
the  second  set,  and  the  tare,  and  percentage 
of  sugar  content  is  brought  over  from  the 
former  to  spaces  at  the  bottom  of  5  and  6. 
The  clerks  then  work  out  the  percentages 
of  tare,  clean  net,  the  ton  price,  and  the 
amount  owing  on  the  load  or  car.  The  two 
sets  of  clerks  working  on  these  slips  check 
back  their  results,  the  one  with  the  other, 
to  discover  and  correct  possible  errors  in 
computation.  When  finally  proved  correct, 
slip  3-4  and  slip  6  are  pinned  together  and 
filed  permanently  for  the  office  record.  Slip 
5  is  then  placed  in  the  Pay  Roll  File  back 
of  the  proper  index  card  bearing  the  con¬ 
tract  number  of  the  grower.  For  conven¬ 
ience  these  cards  are  arranged  in  consec¬ 
utive  order  by  the  contract  number. 

When  these  slips  have  been  proved  cor¬ 
rect,  a  daily  statement,  form  No.  3,  is  made 
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Tip  from  the  slips  representing  beets  re¬ 
ceived  in  cars  at  the  factory,  and  which 
were  shipped  in  from  the  various  weigh 
stations.  The  statement  is  taken  off  on  a 
typewriter,  and  shows  the  contract  num¬ 
ber,  car  number,  and  the  tabulations  of 
gross  weight  of  beets,  dirt  tare,  net  weight 
and  amount  due.  The  footings  are  made 
by  an  adding  machine  and  carried  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  respective  columns.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  beets  received  at  the  factory  is 
then  made  up  from  the  statement  of  “car 
beets  received.”  This  form.  No.  4,  is 
printed  on  pink  paper  of  uniform  size  and 
rulings  as  No.  3,  with  the  exception  that 
the  car  number  column  is  omitted.  When 
footed  this  summary  shows  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  day.  Upon  completion,  the 
statements  are  filed  in  special  post  binders 
for  convenient  reference. 

As  success  in  sugar-beet  culture  depends 
very  largely  on  the  seed  that  is  used  being 
of  special  kinds  adapted  to  the  soil,  all  the 
seed  is  imported  from  Germany.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  it  would  be  impractic¬ 
able  for  the  small  farmer,  a  class  which 
grows  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  beets  cut  in  the  factories,  to  send 
and  get  the  limited  quantity  of  seed  he 
might  need  to  plant  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
acres.  The  sugar  company,  therefore,  does 
this  for  him,  and  imports  only  the  best 
sorts  in  quantities  to  supply  the  needs  of 
all  its  growers,  selling  each  one  the  amount 
required  at  a  moderate  price.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  furnishes  special  fertilizer  for 
particular  soils  and  for  root  growth.  To 
make  the  proper  initial  entry  for  seed  or 
fertilizer  sold  to  a  grower,  a  charge  bill  in 
the  form  of  a  receipt  is  made  out,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  form  No.  5.  This  is  made  in 
duplicate,  the  original,  or  office  copy,  being 
on  blue  paper,  while  the  other  is  the  grow¬ 
er’s  copy.  The  proper  entries  comprise 
the  contract  number  and  date  at  the  top, 
the  quantity  and  amount  of  seed  or  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  both,  in  the  body  of  the  form, 
and  the  kind  of  both,  together  with  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  grower,  at  the  bottom.  When 
seed,  bags,  or  fertilizer  not  used  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  factory,  a  credit  memoran¬ 
dum,  of  similar  form,  is  used  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  entry.  This  form.  No.  6,  is  also  made 
in  duplicate,  and  signed  by  the  receiving 
clerk.  The  original  is  the  office  copy,  and 
is  printed  on  yellow  paper,  to  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  charge  form.  The  du¬ 
plicate  is  handed  to  the  grower  for  his  re¬ 
ceipt.  From  the  office  copies  the  proper 
entries  are  made  to  the  farmer’s  account. 

The  Farmer’s  Ledger,  to  which  all  entries 
of  the  foregoing  nature  of  course  gravitate, 
is  of  special  form,  as  shown  in  No.  7. 
This  ledger  sheet  takes  the  form  of  an 
itemized  statement  of  beet  deliveries  and 
deductions  for  a  month.  Upon  comple- 


The  Ease  of  Inserting  together  with  the 

VISE-LIKE  GRIP  makes 


THE 


BINDER 

the  only  binder  for  keeping  important  data  and  reports  requiring  frequent  reference  and  revision. 

Its  capacity  is  unlimited,  holding  securely  from  25  sheets  up.  The  binding  posts  which  lie 
flush  inside  the  cover  maybe  increased  to  any  desired  length  by  the  use  of  additional^ sections. 
Sheets  are  held  both  by  posts  and  direct  compression  along  entire  binding  edge,  insuring  them 
against  slipping  or  tearing. 

For  general  office  usage  and  particularly  adapted  to  binding  reports  and  accounts  of  Engineers, 
Accountants,  Lawyers,  Instructors,  as  well  as  Photographic  Prints,  Clippings,  MSS,  Phamphlets, 
Price  Lists,  etc.,  which  require  frequent  revision. 

EX-PO  BINDERS  to  hold  sheets  11  x  81  bound  in  black  cloth,  price  Sl.OO,  with  25  sheets  of  good  bond  paper, 
ruled  or  plain.  Extra  bond  sheets  25c.  per  hundred.  See  your  dealer  or  send  SI. 00,  and  we  will  forward  you  one  prepaid. 
The  EX-PO  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  bindings.  Send  for  complete  price  list. 

CLARK  LOOSE  LEAF  MEG.  CO.,  221  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Auto-Desk  Companion 

Our  Latest  Success  and  A  Wiuuer 

You  Need  One.  Every  Office  Man  Does 

An  innocent  looking  object  when  closed,  but  just  look  at  it 
when  open — with  its  enormous  expansion;  its  readiness  to 
show  you  all  it  contains  so  that  you  may  have  your  daily 
labors  conveniently  arranged  and  disposed  of  in  a  fraction 
of  the  usual  time,  and  when  through  shut  it  up  like  a  jack 
knife  and  set  it  aside. 

Exclusive  Features— Top  filing  receptacle  with  counter- 
balanced  hinged  cover,  security  latch  support  with  easy  release;  Auto¬ 
matic  drop  front  and  throw  back  device;  sliding  follower  and  remov¬ 
able  guide  rod.  Fitted  below  with  card  index  or  other  drawers  and 
the  AUTOMATIC  VERTICLE  FILE  DRAWER,  the  same  as  used  in  our  regular 

liling  cabinets,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  superior  of  all  vertical  file  drawers.  Complete  locking 
device,  double  wheel  casters,  highest  grade  and  finish  of  Quarter-sawed  Oak  and  Mahogany  in 
letter  and  cap  sizes. 

If  our  line  is  not  kept  in  stock  by  yonr  dealer  write  us  for  catalog  and  direct  mail  order  proposition.  We 
guarantee  a  better  Filing  Cabinet  for  leas  money  and  prove  it. 

The  Automatic  File  aud  Index  Co.,  143-153  Pearl  St.,  Green  Bay,  WIs. 


This  is  the  New  Fox  No.  24 

‘^Better  Than  the  Best  of  All  Others** 

SAMPLES  AT  WHOLESALE 

HERE  IS  THE  PROPOSITION:  We  want  no  money  in  advance — simply 
your  permission  to  ship  the  typewriter  for  trial.  Take  it  to  your  office  or  home 
and  use  it  for  ten  days,  exactly  the  same  as  though  it  was  your  own 
property — compare  it  with  any,  or  all  other  typewriters  with  which  you  are 
familiar — ask  your  friends  their  opinion  of  it.  After  ten  days  if  the  typewriter 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory — and  we  will  ask  you  no  questions  why^you 
can  sendit  back  at  our  expense  and  the  deal  will  be  closed.  If  purchased,  you 
can  send  us  a  small  amount — whatever  you  can  spare — at  the  end  of  the  ten 
days’  trial  and  then  a  few  dollars  monthly  until  paid  in  full.  If  you  wish  to 
pay  all  cash  you  can  deduct  5  per  cent. 

Did  you  ever  have  a  fairer  proposition  made  to  you-^an  you  even  ask  for  a  fairer  one. 

Look  at  the  illustration  of  our  new  Fox  Visible  Typewriter,  model  No.  24,  and  compare  it  with  any  other 
typewriter  you  have  ever  seen  or  used. 

GET  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

Agents  wanted— big  commissions— monthly  payments— trial  shipments— new  stock— visible 
models— low  wholesale  prices.  New  advertising  now  ready.  Be  the  Fox  Typewriter  Man 
in  your  vicinity.  Write  today  for  Agency  offer.  Mention  Business. 


Use  the  Coupon 


FROM  AUGUST  BUSINESS 
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Name  . 


Fox  T  ypewriter  Company  | 

Grand  Rapids  Michigan  |  Add 
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They  get  ihe  money  without  giving  offense.  Make  friends  instead 
of  enemies.  Constructed  on  kindly,  fair  treatment,  lines.  Written  by 
an  expert  sales  letter  writer,  for  use  of  business  men  and  claim  col¬ 
lectors.  They  have  the  appeal  and  "result  pull"  of  a  successful  sales- 
letter  Send  to-day  for  interesting  free  leaflet  "Diplomacy  vs.  Bluff." 
Golden  Publishing  Co.,  413  B  Federal  Bldg.,  Columbus.  O. 


Biggest  Bargain  Ever  Offered 

in  Mail  Order  Business 
for  Beginners  and  Others 

1 —  The  address  of  3  firms  who  will  print  your 
circulars  (your  own  copy)  free. 

2 —  Address  of  firm  who  will  print  your  letter 
heads  free. 

3 —  How  you  can  get  envelopes  (your  return 
card  printed)  free. 

4 —  Address  of  50  firms  who  want  commission 
circulars  mailed. 

5 —  10  firms  who  furnish  you  free  imprint  circulars. 
(Your  name  printed  on  them.) 

6 —  A  big  combination  of  several  hundred  papers 
and  magazines  in  which  you  can  insert  your  ad  at 
very  low  cost. 

7 —  Copy  of  “The  Monthly  Mail”  for  you,  the  great 
exchange  story  mail  order  magazine  and  mailing 
directory. 

8 —  List  of  500  reliable  circular  mailers  with  whom 
you  can  exchange  and  who  will  help  you  secure 
business. 

9 —  Copies  of  “The  Mechanical  Digest,”  the  Booster 
magazine.  Advertising  World.  Mail  Order  Journal, 
Agents’  Magazine,  Circular  Mailers’  Digest,  Mail 
Order  Advocate,  Mail  Order  Herald,  and  several 
other  good  mail  order  papers.  These  alone  worth 
$3.00. 

10 —  The  address  of  7  syndicates  in  which  you 
can  start  publishing  a  magazine  of  your  own  for  $1. 

11 —  Names  of  50  small  papers  which  insert  your 
ad  for  a  few  cents  and  you  mail  100  copies. 

12 —  1,000  of  our  assorted  commission  circulars, 
which  should  pay  you  not  less  than  $10  to  $50. 

13 —  300  names  of  people  who  sent  us  25c  each. 

14 —  Copies  of  hundreds  of  circulars  and  small 
papers. 

15 —  “My  Book,”  “How  You  Can  Make  $50  pr 
Better  Per  Week.”  Price  $1. 

16 —  The  names  of  20  firms  who  pay  me  cash  for 
mailing  circulars. 

17 —  How  you  can  have  your  ad  inserted  in  pub¬ 
lications  at  less  than  publisher’s  price. 

18 —  All  of  the  above  and  much  more  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  only  25c.  Address 

MELVIN  C.  CHURCHILL, 

Houston,  Texas. 


Send  for  a  Sample  of 

The 

Commercial  Weekly 
Expense  Book 

The  most  simplified  book  for 
progressive  salesmen  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses. 

^  on  will  be  surprised  in  this 
new  book. 

$2.00  per  100 
$16.00  per  1000 


Send  for  a  Sample  NOW 

The  Business  Sales  and 
Service  Company 

Box  98  Detroit,  Mich. 


tion,  after  an 
impress  i  o  n 
copy  has  been 
taken  for  of¬ 
fice  record,  it 
serves  as  a  re¬ 
mittance  let¬ 
ter  or  state¬ 
ment,  and  is 
forwarded 
with  the  pay 
check  to  the 
contracting 
grower.  At 
the  end  of  the 
month  all  the 
beet  slips 
which,  it  will 
be  remember¬ 
ed,  have  been 
filed  back  of 
the  grower’s 
contract 
cards,  are 
taken  from 
the  Pay  Roll 
File,  begin¬ 
ning  with  No. 

1.  The  ledger 
sheet,  upon  which  the  name,  contract  num¬ 
ber,  and  date  have  been  typed,  is  then  in¬ 
serted  in  an  adding  machine,  and  the  de¬ 
liveries,  represented  by  car  number,  net 
weight,  and  amount  are  taken  off  and  listed 
from  the  beet  slips.  The  deductions,  such 
as  charges  for  seed,  bags,  fertilizer,  and 
other  stoppages,  as  cash  advanced,  interest 
and  freight,  are  made  at  the  right,  and  the 
net  amount  carried  down.  If  there  is  an 
assignment,  the  amount  is  entered  and  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  net  amount  due,  which  is 
the  amount  of  the  pay  check  issued. 

To  prove  the  total  pay  roll  correct,  each 
fifty  of  the  farmer’s  pay  roll  accounts  are 
proved  in  bunches,  as  the  work  of  making 
them  up  proceeds.  In  the  first  pay  roll  of 
the  season,  for  the  month  of  October,  this 
is  somewhat  complicated  by  a  number  of 
accounts  being  “hold  overs.”  These  are 
accounts  in  which  the  beet  deliveries  have, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  not  equalled  the 


total  charges  or  assignments.  In  the  prov¬ 
ing  process  all  the  beet  slips  for  the  fifty 
accounts  are  first  listed  on  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  for  the  total  of  the  sectional  pay 
roll.  The  “hold  overs”  are  listed  in  like 
manner,  followed  by  a  list  of  each  item  of 
the  deductions.  A  total  of  these  lists  is 
then  taken,  and  the  amount  deducted  from 
the  total  of  the  pay  roll.  If  the  total  of 
the  net  amount  due  on  the  remaining  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  which  are  then  listed,  or 
the  total  of  the  checks  issued  in  payment 
of  them,  agrees'  with  this  amount,  the  sec¬ 
tional  pay  roll  is  correct.  The  full  pay 
roll  is  proved  in  the  same  way,  by  using  the 
sections  of  fifty  accounts  as  units,  and  by 
comparing  the  total  with  that  of  the  daily 
summary  reports,  form  No.  4.  As  the 
monthly  pay  roll  for  one  factory  comprises 
more  than  two  thousand  accounts,  with 
their  somewhat  complicated  computations, 
in  the  aggregate  making  a  disbursement 
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often  exceeding  $300,000,  the  utmost  care 
and  vigilance  is  necessary  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes.  The  system  employed,  however,  is 
perfect. 

In  order  to  keep  a  comprehensive  record 
of  beet  contracts,  which  may  conveniently 
be  referred  to,  a  register  of  adequate  size 
and  rulings,  is  used.  This  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  system  is  composed  of  loose 
leaf  sheets,  as  shown  in  form  No.  8,  and 
carries  in  consecutive  order  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  beet  contracts  for  a 
season’s  campaign.  At  the  left  of  the 
sheet  appears  the  date  and  contract  number, 
followed  by  the  name  of  grower,  his  rural 
address,  and  station  at  which  he  loads. 
Then  there  are  three  divisions  carrying  the 
necessary  data  for  operations.  The  first 
of  these  is  “Acerage,”  which  includes  two 
columns,  one  for  the  original  or  intended 
acreage,  and  the  other  the  actual  acreage 
planted.  The  next  division  is  “Seed,”  which 
is  subdivided  into  three  spaces,  namely, 
number  of  bags,  pounds  of  seed,  and  amount 
of  charge.  The  third  division  is  “Fertilizer” 
and  comprises  pounds  and  amount  due. 
After  the  last  named  divisions  there  are 
check  columns,  and  at  the  right  a  column 
for  “Remarks.” 

For  detailed  information  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  field,  as  relates  to  the  crop,  de¬ 
liveries,  and  so  forth,  the  Agricultural  Rec¬ 
ord,  form  No.  9,  is  a  valuable  adjunct. 
This  is  also  made  of  loose  leaf  sheets  of 
uniform  size  with  the  beet  register  and  is 
divided  into  seven  divisions  requiring  both 
sides  of  the  sheet,  while  the  ruled  spaces 
are  again  subdivided  into  two  and  three 
sections.  Beginning  with  “Inspection”  at 
the  left,  there  is,  under  this,  the  date  and 
condition  of  the  crop ;  then,  under  “Ad¬ 
vances”  there  are  duplicated  spaces  for 
date  and  amount.  The  division  “Estimated 
Yield,”  which  then  follows,  has  date  and 
tons ;  and  the  “Delivery  Tickets  Issued”  has 
spaces  for  twenty-four  entries. 


Leaving  Notice  of  Attempted  Delivery 

A  NEATLY  printed  card  provided  by  a 
Buffalo  shoe  house  for  its  delivery 
men  to  leave  at  the  doors  of  customers  who 
are  not  at  home  when  parcels  are  brought 
relieves  the  firm  of  suspicion  that  it  had  not 
sent  the  goods  on  time.  It  also  relieves  the 
customer  of  inquiring  next  door  or  calling 
up  the  store,  as  it  bears  the  information 
that  the  parcel  will  be  sent  again  later. 


A  package  sent  you  today  could  not  be 
delivered  because  no  one  was  found  at 
home. 

It  will  be  sent  out  on  a  later  delivery. 


Dale _ 


WM.  EASTWOOD  &  SON  CO. 


Hour 


BUFFALO.  N  Y. 


Summer  Days 
Are  Flesh  Building  Days 

Gain  Healthy  Flesh — Increase  Your  Weight  From  Ten 
To  Thirty  Pounds — This  Month — By  Taking  Sargol 


Thin  Men  and  Women  say  “I’d  give  most  anything 
to  pnt  on  a  little  flesh  and  weight,  ’’  but  when  a  friend 
suggests  a  way  they  declare:  “Not  a  chance.  I’ve  tried 
everything  and  am  doomed  to  stay  thin.  Tin  built 
that  way.  ’  ’ 

Being  “built  to  stay  thin”  means  only  that  your  digestive 
tract  is  so  disarranged  that  it  doesn’t  properly  prepare  the  fat 
producing  elements  of  your  food  for  assimilation  by  your 
blood.  Or,  it  may  mean  that  your  blood  itself  lacks  the  red 
corpuscles — the  carrying  power — to  properly  absorb  these  flesh  producing 
ingredients. 

In  either  event  the  major  portion  of  your  needed,  normal  nourishment 
goes  to  waste.  It  isn’t  food  that  makes  folks  fat.  It’s  what  the  blood  ab¬ 
sorbs  from  the  food — the  sugars,  starches,  albuminoids  of  what  you  eat.  If 
your  body  absorbed  all  the  fat  making  material  you  eat  you  would  plump  up  to  proper  portions 
very  quickly. 

You  can  quickly  stop  this  food  waste  by  eating  SarGOL  with  your  meals  and  by  stopping  it 
can  easily,  rapidly  and  safely  gain  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  of  solid,  healthy  weight  Let  us 
prove  this.  Try  Sargol  four  days  at  our  expense  and  note  results. 

To  every  thin  man  and  woman  who  will  mail  us  the  coupon  below  we  will  gladly  send  Free  a  full 
size  50c  Box  of  Sargol.  Sargol  is  a  tiny  concentrated  tablet — safe  and  efficient — which  you  take 
— one  at  every  meal — in  order  that  the  fats  of  your  food  can  make  fat  on  your  bodyL  Sargol  acts 
on  your  food,  on  your  digestive  tract,  on  your  blood  cells.  It  is  not  sold  as  a  Patent  Metiicine  or 
cure.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  make  Flesh — good  healthy  Flesh  that  means  better  health,  better  looks, 
greater  strength  and  vitality  and  a  more  active  brain.  Are  you  willing  to  try  it  four  days  at  our  risk? 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW-SOc  BOX  FREE 

Send  u.s  this  coupon,  enclo.sing  10c  in  silver  or 
stamps  to  help  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.,  and  a  50c 
Box  of  Sargol  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once.  With  it 
we  will  send  valuable  advice  on  Nutrition  and  the 
letters  of  physicians,  chemists  and  actual  users  of 
Sargol,  all  going  to  prove  that  S.xrgol  can  and 
does  increase  weight  to  normal. 


FREE  SARGOL  COUPON 

This  coupon,  sent  with  your  name  and  address,  and 
lOc  in  silver  or  stamps,  for  po.stage,  packing,  etc.,  will 
bring  you  free  a  50c  package  of  Sargol.  Address 

THE  SARGOL  CO. 

6-G  Herald  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ON 

CREDIX 


DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


The  ^ 
Best 
Gift 
of  All 


MEN’S  12  SIZE  THIN  MODEL  WATCH,  17  JEWELS,  ADJUSTED, 

lUINOIS,  ELGIN,  HAMPDEN,  or  WALTHAM  movement. 
Warranted  accurate.  Finest  gold  strata  case,  guar¬ 
anteed  25  years:  engraved,  engine  turned,  plain 
polished  or  your  monogram  engraved  FREE.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  all  men’s  watches  sold  today  are  these  neat  open 
face  Thin  Models.  At  our  Special  Sale  price  of  $18.95, 
with  monograni  engraved  free,  this  watch  has  no  “run¬ 
ning  mate”  in  the  world.  Sent  all  charges  prepaid  on  ' 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

THEN  $2.00  A  MONTH  » 

These  Diamond  Rings  are  the  famous  Loftis  “Perfec¬ 
tion”  6-p»‘onflr  14k  solid  grold  mountings.  Finest  pure  white  diamonds.  , 

CREDIT  TERMS:  One-fifth  down,  balance  divided  into  eight  equal 
amounts,  payable  monthly.  Sent  prej>aid  on  approval.  Write  for  free  Ca . 
a!og.  containing  over  2,000  illustrations  of  Diamonds.  Watches.  Jewelry.' 
etc.  It  tells  all  about  our  easy  credit  plan.  Local  Representatives  wanted. 

LO^IS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Diamond  Merchants 

Dept.  B-947.  100  to  108  N.  State  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Branch  Stores:  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


No 


NTS 


Guaranteed  25  Years 
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Lift  the  Glass! 

Plate  >our 
Data,  Lists. 
Prites.  etc., 
Inder  the 
Glass 
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Never  leaks 
skips  or  blots 
Two  Sizes,  ' 

4i  and  in.  ' 

Agents  wanted. 


FAIRLY  GLIDES  ALONG 

•  surfaces  are  alike  to  the 
man  who  uses  a 

Vulcan**  Inli 
Pencil 


Black 


.  Rubber 

Write  now. 

J.  F.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DESK 

If  your  office  supply  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for 
prices  and  circular  direct  to  manufacturers. 

Ravenswood  Office  Specialties  Company 

1469  Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


will  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  desk  because 
many  things  may  be  kept  in  plain  sight  for 

INSTANT  REFERENCE 


Particularly  Adaptable  to  the  Following  Professions 

MERCHANTS — general  data  and  reminders. 
BROKERS — stock  market  reports. 

BANKERS — financial  statements. 

LAWYERS — court  calendars. 

DOCTORS — medical  reports. 

REAL  ESTATE — building  plats. 

ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERING  PROFESSION  IN 
GENERAL — engineering  data. 

CREDIT  MANAGERS — collections,  accounts  due,  etc. 


Also  for  CLERICAL  desks.  PUBLIC  wTiting  desks,  and  all 
places  where  a  HARD.  SMOOTH.  CLEAN  and  SANITARY 
writing  surface  is  required. 


No  Need  of  Additional  Expense  for  Blotter  Replacement 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


No  Time  Lost  - 

In  Looking  It  Lp! 

Il's  there  under  the  Glass 


don’t  get  as  much  of  this  good  trade  as 
they  think  should  come  to  them. 


EMPLOYMENT  OE 
BILL  BOARDS  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  common 
among  banks,  but  fcAV 
boards  have  the  pulling 
power  of  the  one  here 
illustrated.  The  clock 
in  the  center  of  this  sign 
is  controlled  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  the  bank 
makes  the  most  of  this 
circumstance  by  having 
the  wording  read,  “This 
clock  is  controlled  by 
electricity — The  government  controls  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Englewood.”  The 


Personal 

Notes 

to 

Prospects 


A  SMART,  progressive 
haberdashery  side  de¬ 
partment  of  a  good  store 
gets  much  of  the  better 
business  for  its  quality 
lines  by  means  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  note  addressed  to 
select  patrons  or  pros¬ 
pective  patrons.  Close 
records  are  kept  of  big 
executives  and  monied 
men  who  require  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the 
ordinary.  A  shipment 
of  silk  shirts  comes  in,  for  instance,  and  a 
brief  note  goes  out  to  these  men:  “Mr. 

- ,  We  have  just  gotten  in  a  select  lot 

of,  (etc.,  etc.,  etc.).  Your  particular  size 
is  represented  in  the  shipment.  Can  you 
call  in  the  morning  and  inspect  the  goods 
and  make 
a  choice  ? 

Until  you 
can  get 
around 
we’ll  re¬ 
serve  your 
size  and  the 
pattern  we 
think  you 
will  like.” 

It  draws 
great  busi¬ 
ness.  The 
big  people 
like  the  at- 
t  e  n  t  i  o  n 
and  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Other 
special  ha¬ 
berdashery 
stores  in 
town  are 
wondering 
why  they 
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Toying  with  Millions 
in  Business 

In  this  country  there  are  three  corporations 
that  are  regarded  as  the  three  richest  and 
most  powerful  trusts  in  existence.  One  of 
these  three  corporations  recently  made 
three  experiments  in  advertising  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  risks  were  enormous. 
It  was  virtually  toying  with  millions.  The 
results  of  these  three  experiments  startled 
the_  corporation — and  that  corporation’s 
entire  selling  policy  has  been  shaped  on  the 
results.  These  experiments  and  the  re¬ 
sults — with  all  the  names,  facts  and  figures 
— are  described  in  detail  in  the  new  book, 
“The  Premium  System  of  Forcing  Sales: 
Its  Principles,  Laws  and  Uses,”  by  Henry 
S.  Bunting,  the  advertising  editor  and 
author,  who  spent  six  years  investigating 
his  subject.  There  are  thirty-five  chapters 
in  which  every  phase  of  the  premium-giv¬ 
ing  method  of  getting  trade  is  considered. 
This  book  is  free  with  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Novelty  News,  the  great 
magazine  of  general  business  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  advertising  .and  selling 
methods.  The  subscription  is  two  dollars. 
The  book  is  free.  The  address  is  219 
South  Market  Street,  Chicago. 
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board  measures  6  x  21  feet,  and  stands  op¬ 
posite  a  city  railroad  station,  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  congregating,  and  passing  on 
trains,  is  large.  It  is  used  by  a  Chicago 
bank,  and  is  said  to  have  brought  it  many 
new  accounts. 


AN  ENTERPRISING, 

progressive  grocer  in  a 
fair  sized  New  England 
city,  has  increased  his 
business  considerably  by 
re-arranging  the  general 
layout  of  his  store,  so 
that  customers  can  con¬ 
veniently  go  to  the 
shelves  and  help  them¬ 
selves  to  “put  up”  ar¬ 
ticles,  such  as  packages, 
canned  goods,  sugar  in 
bags,  etc.,  when  they 
prefer  to  do  so  rather  than  stand  around 
until  their  turn  comes  to  be  waited  on.  His 
cashier  has  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
stock,  with  the  price.  If  the  customer  is 
familiar  with  the  layout  of  things,  just 
a  word  of  greeting  or  recognition  is  all  that 
is  necessary;  otherwise  she  can  ask  for 
what  she  wants  and  the  clerk  can  show  her 
where  it  is,  practically  without  delaying  the 
other  customers  or  interfering  with  any¬ 
thing  he  may  be  doing.  The  customer  can 
then  get  what  she  wants,  go  right  up  to  the 
cashier,  show  what  she  has  taken  and  pay 
for  it. 

Labels  are  stuck  on  the  outside  of  bags 
which  look  alike,  as  they  are  put  up  during 
spare  time,  thus  assisting  both  the  customer 
ind  the  cashier. 

This  method  may  look  somewhat  risky 
to  some,  on  account  of  the  apparent  possi¬ 
bility  of  stealing,  but  this  store-keeper  has 
learned  that  it  is  a  comparatively  difficult 
matter  to  purloin  things,  because  other 
people  being  waited  on  are  very  apt  to  be 
watching  them ;  it  is  human  nature  for  most 
people  to  mind  other  peoples’  business,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  idle. 

THERE  IS  a  way — and 
a  systematic  way — of 
discovering  “red  -  hot 
prospects”  and  demon¬ 
strating  your  goods  to  a 
possible  customer  at  the 
very  time  he  is  in  need 
of  the  article  you  are 
selling.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  can  be  done  in 
every  line  nor  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  enough 
by  this  plan  to  support 
a  business.  Still,  the  idea  can  be  used  in 
many  lines  and  is  based  on  simple  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  other  business  enterprises. 


Turning 
Over  the 
Red-Hot 
Prospects 


A  “Help 
Yourself” 
Grocery 
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iiteiliur  Businesfi  in 


ADDED  WAGES ANO 
DECREASED  PROFITS 


DIMINISHED 

CAPACITY 


CURTAILED 

MARKETS 


Loss  of  working  time  cuts  into  your  business  in  the  three  ways 
illustrated  just  as  surely  as  mustakes  in  figuring  the  cost  of  material 
cut  into  your  profits. 

International  Time  and  Cost- 
Keeping  Systems 

Will  Stop  Losses  on  Your  Pay  Roll  by  preventing  payment  for  time  not 
earned.  You  will  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  employee’s  working  time,  and 
you  will  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  get  his  co-operation  and  support — because  the 
system  is  as  fair  to  employee  as  to  employer.  It  is  a  record  of  the  employee 
rnade  by  himself.  Only  the  habitual  late-comer  and  early-leaver  has  any¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  an  International  System. 


rm  lubernauonai  System  will  enable 
you  to  increase  your  productive  capa¬ 
city  because  your  plant  will  be  in  full 
operation  from  the  time  it  opens  until  the 
closing  whistle  blows.  Employees  coming 
late  or  going  early  diminish  productive 
capacity  immensely,  and  the  employer 
pays  for  every  minute  lost  or  wasted 
while  the  machinery  is  running. 


/vn  international  bystem 


you  to  extend  your  markets  by  putting 
your  time  keeping  on  a  strict  efficiency 
basis.  Time  leaks  that  now  keep  cost 
of  production  and  prices  to  a  point  that 
shuts  you  out  of  some  markets  can 
be  conserved  and  applied  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  territory. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  an  International  System  as  applied  to  your  business.  We  have  field  men  in 
most  of  the  principal  cities  and  adjacent  territory  who  are  experts  in  this  work. 

International  Time  Recording  Co.,  of  New  York 
Lock  Box  972,  ENDICOTT,  N.  Y. 


LONDON  OFFICE: 

International  Time  Recording  Co. 

51  City  Road,  London-  E.  C.,  England 


BERLIN  OFFICE: 

11=  ,,,*"‘e'-naVonal  Time  Recording  Co.,  M.b.H. 
1S5-136,  Alexandrmenstr.,  Berlin,  S.W.,  Germany 


Did  you  ever  notice  that  a  sale  in  one 
line  is  very  often  followed  logically  by  a 
sale  in  another?  That  when  a  man  buys 
one  article  he  immediately  becomes  a  “red- 
hot  prospect”  for  a  sale  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  line?  Take  the  case  of  the  trunk 
and  luggage  dealer,  for  example.  Isn’t  it 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  be 
able  to  obtain  any  number  of  prospects 
from  the  steamship  agent  and  tourist  com¬ 
pany  ?  When  a  passenger  is  booked  for  a 
long  trip  it  follows  that  he  will  need  a 
trunk.  Perhaps  he  already  has  one,  but 
still  there  is  enough  chance  for  a  sale  to 


warrant  the  luggage  dealer’s  spending  a 
stamp  or  telephone  call  to  invite  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  examine  his  stock.  Therefore,  let 
the  trunk  man  co-operate  with  the  steam¬ 
ship  and  tourist  agents.  If  need  be,  let 
him  offer  an  “inducement”  on  every  “tip” 
that  matures  in  a  sale. 

Applying  the  same  idea  to  the  grocer,  the 
butcher  and  the  baker,  let  them  co-operate 
with  the  real  estate  man.  Let  them  ar¬ 
range  with  him  to  “tip  them  off”  when  a 
vacant  house  is  about  to  be  occupied.  The^ 
on  the  day  the  tenant  moves  in  they  can 
call  and  in  offering  their  goods  do  the 
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Nervousness  and  Exhaustion 

When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag  and 
you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out,  there  is  nothing 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford*s  Acid  Phosphate 

(non-ulcohouc-) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen  and  clear 
the  brain  that  has  become  tired  and  confused  by  overwork 
and  worry,  and  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious,  refreshing  drink. 

All  Ideal  Remedy  in  Nervous  Disorders. 


housekeeper  in  a  strange  neighborhood  a 
genuine  service.  Study  your  business  to 
see  if  a  sale  in  another  man's  line  naturally 
leads  to  a  sale  in  yours.  Then  get  busy 
with  the  other  man. 


An 

Error-Proof 

Delh’ery 

System 


NEARLY  EVERY 
PATRON  of  a  retail 
store — particularly  a  de¬ 
partment  store — has  at 
some  time  or  other  been 
caused  annoyance 
through  delivery  of 
goods  different  from 
those  ordered,  or  by  ad¬ 
ditions  to  or  omissions 
from  the  order. 

This  is  generally 
caused  by  the  sales  clerk 
having  to  copy  the  name  and  address  and 
particulars  of  the  goods  from  the  sales  slip, 
and  send  this  advice  to  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment. 


A 


There’s  Big  MONEY 

IN  Poultry- Here^ 

Do  you  want  a 

\  K  I  congenial,  profitable 

THE  TO  business? 

Would  you  care  to  know  thoroughly 
I  the  scientific  principles  of  Poultry  Raising? 

I  I  ^  Are  you  interested  in  becoming  a  Poultry  Expert? 

The  International  Poultry  School’s  correspondence 

f' course  in  POULTRY  CULTURE  will  give  you  all  this  and  more. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  Poultry  Racing  whether  it  be 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  we  have  something  that  is  bound  to 
j,-'-,' Jr  interest  you. 

'  Below  you  will  find  a  coupon,  fill  it  in  with  your  name  and 

address  and  mail  it  to  us. 

Upon  its  receipt  we  will  send  you  our 

handsome  illustrated  brochure  on 

“POULTRY  CULTURE”  FREE. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any 
way  by  this  request  and  this 
j  brochure  costs  you  nothing 

L.  \  V  MaIlThIsToDAY^^  but  the  stamp  for  your 

I  International  rCQUCSt 

(poultry  School, 

Box  98,  N 

I  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  INTERNATIONAC 

I  in  Poultry  Culture.  % 

V  POULTRY  SCHOOL 

Box98,  D E,TROIT ,  M 1 CH . 
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A  Chicago  department  store,  however, 
uses  a  simple  system  that  not  only  obviates 
all  possibility  of  error  in  shipping  goods, 
but  eliminates  this  unnecessary  work  and 
economizes  the  time  of  its  clerks. 

At  the  time  the  customer  gives  the  order 
the  sales  clerk  makes  out  a  sales  slip  in 
triplicate,  which  gives  the  customer’s  full 
name  and  address,  together  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  goods  and  stock  numbers. 

When  a  customer  takes  the  purchase  the 
original  slip  is  simply  enclosed  with  the 
goods,  but  where  the  goods  are  to  be  de¬ 
livered  the  clerk  tears  out  the  original  slip 
and  the  first  carbon  copy.  He  then  pastes 
the  original  copy  on  a  blank  shipping  tag,  to 
which  is  clipped  the  first  carbon  copy,  both 
of  which  are  then  sent  to  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  or  warehouse  as  an  advice  of 
goods  to  be  delivered. 

When  the  shipping  clerk  has  made  up  the 
consignment  of  goods,  he  makes  a  blue 
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pencil  cross  over  the  first  carbon  copy  and 
files  it  as  a  record  of  goods  shipped  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  TKe  original  copy  which  is 
pasted  to  the  shipping  tag  is  then  attached 
to  the  package,  and  serves  as  an  address 
label.  This  method  insures  the  consignee 
receiving  with  the  goods  the  original  order, 
and  any  wrong  delivery  can  immediately  be 
detected  and  returned  by  the  same  delivery 
man  that  brought  them,  instead  of  putting 
the  store  to  the  expense  of  making  another 
trip  to  collect  the  returned  goods. 

A  CHICAGO  SAFETY 
DEPOSIT  COMPANY 
is  using  a  bill-head  which 
has  some  very  good  fea¬ 
tures.  The  bill-head  is 
divided  by  perforated 
lines  into  three  parts. 
The  top  part  is  the  bill 
head  and  the  addressing 
plate  contains,  besides 
the  customer’s  name  and 
address,  the  figures 
showing  price  of  box 
and  date  of  expiration. 
Thewords  “Amt.  Due”  and  “Date  Due”  are  a 
part  of  the  printed  matter  on  the  billhead — 
which  is  filled  in  on  the  addressograph  and 
reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  H.  A.  McCready  $3.00  Amt.Due. 
5919  Wabash  Ave.  Mar.  7.  Date  Due. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

In  account  with 

People’s  Safety  Deposit  Company. 


Chicago. 

AMT.  DUE 
DATE  DUE 

(N  ACCOUNT  WITH 

First  National  of  Engiewood  Safa  Deposit  Co. 

347-349  West  Sixty-third  St 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  change  my  address 

From _ 

To _ 

Yours  truly, 


Chicago.^ _ 1 9 1 _ 

First  National  of  Englewood  Safe  Deposit  Co., 

347-349  W est  63rd St..  Chicago,  III., 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  S _ 

tn  payment  of  rental  of  Safe  Deposit  Box  occupied  by  me  in  your 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults, 


Address _ 


The  second  portion  of  the  bill  is  so 
printed  that  the  renter  may  use  it  for  noti¬ 
fying  vault  company  of  a  change  of  address, 
and  the  bottom  portion  as  a  letter  for  ac¬ 
companying  his  remittance.  On  the  back 
of  the  upper  section  is  printed  an  advertise¬ 
ment  relating  to  the  storing  of  bulky  pack¬ 
ages  or  trunks  at  reasonable  rates  per  month. 


Combination 
Bttl,  Remittance 
Letter  and 
Change  of 
Address 


CPA.QuestiQns  SSAnsweis 


□  □  □  Sy  R.J.  Bennett  CR A.  □  n  □ 

Question  in  Auditing  from  the  Final  Examination  of  the  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario,  igi2. 


A.  B.  C.  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Capital  Stock  Common  Authoriz'  ,  $800,- 
000.00.  Bonds  Authorized,  $50.  jOO.OO. 
Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities 


December  31,  1911. 
Assets: 

Cash  on  hand . 

Accounts  Receivable. 

Merchandise . 

Machinery  and  Tools. 

Building . 

Real  Estate . 

Investment  in  Capital 
Stock  of  X.  Y.  Z. 
Co.,  Ltd.,  (1000 
shares,  par  value 
$100.00  each) . 


$1,465.00 

287,670.00 

273,287.00 

365,000.00 

132,500.00 

241,328.00 


100,000,00  $1,401,250.00 


Liabilities: 

Owing  to  Bank .  $65,650. 00 

Bills  Payable .  94,500.00 

Bonds  Issued .  450,000.00 

Capital  Stock .  675,000 . 00 

At  Credit  of  Profit  and 

Loss .  116,100.00  $1,401,250.00 


Profit  and  Loss  Account 

By  Balance  at  credit 
December  31,  1910.  $115,500.00 
By  Net  Earnings  from 
Trading  for  year 
ending  December 

31,1911 .  81,600.00  $197,100.00 


To  Bond  Interest  for 

1911 .  27,000.00 

To  Dividends  for  year 

1910 .  54,000.00 

To  Balance .  116,100.00  $197,100.00 


The  above  tentative  statements  have  been 
prepared  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Company,  Limited,  of 
which  you  are  the  auditor.  The  following 
matters,  however,  have  been  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  you : 

(1)  An  error  of  $10,000.00  resulting  in 
the  undervaluation  of  the  Inventory 
of  Merchandise  on  hand  to  this  ex- 
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CALCULATOR 

Th  is  machine  is  in  use  by 
many  of  the  largest  corpo¬ 
rations  and  in  practically  all 

of  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.  Depts.  It  is  especially  ad¬ 
apted  to  quick  calculation  because  it  operates 
on  the  multiplication  principle  which  means 
only  one  turn  of  the  crank  for  each  figure  m 
the  multiplier  or  quotient.  All  other  machine 
calculators  require  one  turn  for  each  unit  of 
each  figure. 

Demonstration  incurs  no  obligation. 

W.  A.  MORSCHHAUSER,  Sole  Agt,  for  North  Americai 
Rooms  4039-4042  MetroDolitan  B!dg.,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanse*  and  beaatiiles  the  haiy. 
promote*  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Hestore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Prevents  hair  falling-. 


SING  FIGU 


to  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  o) 
Personal  Desk.^  Over  60,000 
in  use  — mostly' sold  thru  rec¬ 
ommendation.  Guaranteed— 
money  refunded  if  not  .satisfac¬ 
tory  after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 

or  order  direct.  Agents  Wanted. 

V.  Gancher, A.A.M.Co. 

119  W.  Broadway,  New  York 


Safely 

Neatly 


The  Sure  Shot  Binder 


is  the  newest  way  to  fasten  paper 
or  cloth  and  is  also  the  best  way. 
It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  paper  safe  and  secure. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
standard  machines  in  the  Acme 
line  we  have  in  stock.  We  will 
make  a  machine  or  staple  for 
every  specific  use. 

Write  us  full  information  stat¬ 
ing  your  needs  now. 


ACME  STAPLING  MACHINE  Co., Ltd. 

1 12  NORTH  ninth  5T.  CAMDEN  N.O. 
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llIWercAYoungMan 

Says  Luther  Burbank,  The  Greatest  Living  Horticulturist 

*‘rd  devote  my  life  to  the  PECAN  NUT,  knowing 
as  I  do  the  possibilities  of  the  Pecan  Industry” 


The  Bankers  Magazine,  in  its  issue  of  August,  1911, 
page  246,  states: 

“Florida  was  long  celebrated  for  her  oranges,  but  now 
the  State  has  something  in  which  she  now  takes  a  far 
greater  pride,  her  paper  shell  Pecans.” 

“Experts  say  that  her  Pecan  industry  returns  the  larg¬ 
est  yield  of  any  product  of  the  soil.  Some  growers  get  as 
much  as  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  nuts  from 
a  single  tree.” 

A  Pecan  Grove 

Assures  You 

AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Well  proven  figures  confirm  this.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  you  have  for  investment 
either  $2,250  cash,  or  $2,500  on  the  small-monthly-payment-plan— have  you  any  idea  what  tliat 
amount  could  do  for  you  in  only  10  years?  The  figures  are  intensely  interesting  almost  startling . 

The  total  guaranteed  income  for  the  first  5  years  would  be . . 

(which  is  equivalent  to  5%  on  your  monthly  payments  and  during  said  time 
your  principal  more  than  doubles  in  value). 

The  income  for  the  6th  year  from  10-acre  orchard  should  exceed 

..  ..  ..  7tv,  “ 


GR.4FTED  PAPER-SHELL  PECAN' 
(Natural  Size) 

These  retail  at  75c.  to  $1.25  per  lb. 

The  wild  or  ordinary  Pecans  retail  at  15c.  to 
35c.  per  lb.  According  to  analysis  of  the  U . 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  (Bulletin  No.  28),  Pecan 
Nuts  have  ahigher  fuel  value  than  any  meat,  ce¬ 
real  ,  fruit .  or  other  known  food .  Eyen  at  preserit 
high  prices  they  are  cheaper  in  reality  than  meat. 


7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 


250 

500 

700 

1,000 

1,250 


Your  total  amount  of  cash  income  from  the  investment  during  first  ten  years 

should  exceed . .  •  . . >  "  'fi ' 

Value  of  the  producing  real  estate,  (your  property)  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  (really 

paying  good  dividends  on  $20,000  valuation),  may  be  conservatively  stated  at. .  .  jauui) 

Total  value  of  your  investment  at  the  end  of  ten  years . p-i’^OO 

It  represents  an  investment  as  solid  as  life  insurance;  quicker  and  far  more  lasting  tn  Us  benefits;  pciys 
vastly  better;  and  it  has  strongest  Government  endorsement.  THE  SAME  RATIO  Or  Rt  I  U KN ta 
APPLIES  TO  ALL  SUMS  FROM  $250  UP. 

We  can  furnish  absolute  proof  that  the  above  figures  are  conservative  and  based  on  actual 
results  now  being  obtained  by  investors. 

Now,  this  is  something  entirely  out  of  the  common  run,  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion.  And  the  best  of  it,  {as  you’ll  find  on  Investigation)  is  the  unusual  part 


St. 

Andrews  s 
Bay  Nursery 
&  Orchard  Co.  \ 

111  Broadway,  N-  Y,  ^ 

Please  mail  me  “For- 
tunes  in  Pecans**  and  ^ 
particulars  of  your  special 
offer  to  “Business'*  readers 

Name . 

Address . 


Jt*s  honest  to  the  core 


Let  us  prove  this  to  you 


It  is  rare  that  an  opportunity  of  saving  and  investing  money  in  small  arnounts  where  it  will 
yield  such  large  returns  with  absolute  safety  of  principal  is  given  the  business  man  ot 
today.  If  you  can  save  S5.00  or  over  per  month  you  can  soon  own  a  Pecan  (jrrove  l^hat 
will  in  a  few  years  earn  100%  and  over.  Located  near  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  the 
w  U.  S..  where  boating,  bathing  and  fishing  are  unexcelled.  Ideal  climatic  conditions 

V  summer  and  winter.  Write  today  for  "Forfuncs  in  Pecans.' 

s  ST.  ANDREWS  BAY  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO. 

N  111  Broadway,  New  York 


tent  at  the  close  of  the  year  1910 
had  just  been  discovered. 

(2)  The  Statement  of  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
Company,  Limited,  shows  undi¬ 
vided  profits  available  which  would 
warrant  the  Company  in  paying  a 
dividend  of  20%  on  its  Capital 
Stock. 

The  Directors  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  therefore  wish  to 
incorporate  in  their  Company’s 
Statement  and  take  credit  for  an 
amount  equivalent  to  20%  on  the 


stock  held  in  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Company, 
Limited. 

(3)  A  recent  reliable  valuation  of  the 
Company’s  Estate  shows  it  to  be 
worth  at  least  $50,000.00  more  than 
what  it  at  present  stands  charged 
with  in  the  books  and  it  is  desired 
that  the  Statement  show  the  Real 
Estate  at  this  increased  figure. 

(4)  The  Bank  holds  as  collateral  to  the 
amount  owing  to  it  a  block  of  the 
Company’s  bonds  amounting  to 
$50,000.00  which  are  not  included 


in  the  amount  shown  on  Statement 
above  and  which  by  arrangement 
does  not  bear  interest  unless  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  arise. 

Assuming  all  else  on  Statements  as 
originally  prepared  to  be  correct, 
draw  up  revised  Statements  after 
making  adjustments  in  such  form 
that  you  would  feel  justified  as 
auditor  in  certifying  to. 

Answer  and  Comments : 

'^HIS  question  is  from  the  final  examina¬ 
tion  in  Auditing  given  to  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  chartered  accountant.  The 
points  contained  therein  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  auditor  should  be  able  to  think 
and  to  act  independently  with  respect  to 
the  records  which  he  is  called  upon  to  ex¬ 
amine.  He  should  not  be  so  narrow  in 
his  views  as  to  antagonize  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  nor  should  he  be  persuaded 
to  pass  upon  things  which  his  better  judg¬ 
ment  tells  him  are  beyond  the  line  of  con¬ 
servatism.  There  are  times  when  he  can  de¬ 
cide  important  matters  only  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  collateral  evidence  and  by  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  facts  closely  related  to  the 
work  under  review.  The  auditor  should 
always  lean  towards  conservatism,  and  in 
case  matters  come  up  which  are  difficult 
to  decide,  he  should  keep  on  the  safe  side 
and  as  far  away  from  the  danger  line  as 
possible.  He  should  not  ignore  any  sug¬ 
gestions,  advice  and  information  tendered 
by  the  directors  and  employes  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  he  is  serving,  and  yet  he 
should  not  be  persuaded  to  follow  their 
suggestions  if  there  us  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  advisability  of  doing  so.  It  is 
natural  that  the  managers  of  a  concern 
should  be  optimistic  regarding  the  future 
of  their  business  and  be  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  as  good  a  showing  as  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  auditor  is  a  semi-pub¬ 
lic  official  who  safeguards  the  interests 
of  bof'  the  company,  the  stockholders  and 
the  pu  X  by  assuming  an  intermediate 
position,  and  he  must  therefore  guard  the 
interests  of  all  concerned.  It  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  the  stockholders  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  are  correctly  informed  as  to  the  man¬ 
agement  and  conduct  of  their  interests. 
We  will  now  take  up  in  order  the  points 
covered  in  the  question. 

(1)  This  error  of  $10,000  in  under¬ 
valuing  the  inventory  at  the  closing  of 
1910,  resulted  in  the  understatement  of 
the  profits  for  1910,  and  their  overstate¬ 
ment  to  the  same  extent  for  1911.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  order  to  present  a  true 
profit  and  loss  statement,  certain  adjust¬ 
ments  should  be  made  in  order  that  the 
profits  of  each  year  may  be  correctly 
stated.  This  is  advisable  on  behalf  of 
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THE  SAFE-CABINET 

Shown  in  this  Illustration 

■was  next  to  the  -window  marked  with  the  arrow  in  the 
Union  Trust  Company’s  fireproof  skyscraper  in  Cincinnati, 
when  the  offices  in  that  great  building  were  devastated  by 
the  flames  which  swept  away  the  Gibson  House  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  buildings  in  the  fire  of  December  10,  1912. 

Though  the  destruction  of  the  contents  of 
these  offices  was  almost  complete  this 
SAFE-CABINET,  standing  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  conflagration,  preserved  its  con¬ 
tents  uninjured. 

THE  SAFE- CABINET,  1913 

Model,  is  approved  by  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories 
and  manufactured  under  their 
supervision.  Look  for  their 
label  when  you  buy. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO., 
Dept.  E-2  Marietta,  Ohio 

Agencies  in  most  cities.  If  you 
do  not  find  us  listed  in  your  tele¬ 
phone  directory  write  direct  to  the 
home  ofifice. 


Follett’s  New  Model  Time  Stamp  8  Day  Wind 

Absolutely  automatic,  requires  no  attention  and  is  the  only  POSITIVEL'T  ACCURATE 
register  on  the  market*  Write  for  full  information  and  for  our  latest  catalogue. 

ALSO  A  NEW  MODEL 

EMPLOYEES’  MINUTE  TIME  RECORDING  CLOCK 

“JUST  OUT,  THE  BEST  EVER” 

FOLLETT  TIME  RECORDING  CO. 


A.S.  Landsberg, Mfr, 
27-29  Beekman  St., 
New  York  City. 
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ONE  FREE  BOX  WITH 
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Delivered 

YOUR  ORDER 


.\ddress- 


Dealer's  Name 


SIGN  and  SEND  COUPON  NOW 


those  interested  in  the  company,  and 
also  for  statistical  and  comparative  pur¬ 
poses.  While  the  amount  is  not  large  and 
might  even  be  ignored  in  a  company  do¬ 
ing  business  on  such  large  proportions, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  -wise  to  do  so.  When 
results  are  compared  for  a  term  of  several 
years,  it  is  most  desirable  that  such  yearly 
results  should  be  reckoned  on  the  same 
basis  each  time.  The  adjusting  entry  to 
be  made  in  this  case  -will  depend  upon 
conditions.  If  the  accounts  have  not  yet 
been  closed  for  1911,  it  vv^ill  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  an  entry  debiting  mer¬ 
chandise  and  crediting  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count  as  of  December  31,  1910,  for  $10,- 
000.  This  would  serve  to  correct  the  two 
accounts  affected.  In  making  this  entry 
I  am  assuming  that  the  balance  of  profit 
and  loss  account  for  1910  is  standing  as 
a  credit,  as  in  the  case  of  undivided 
profits  account.  Profits  remaining  there¬ 
in  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  year 
would  be  carried  to  the  current  profit  and 
loss  account  for  apportionment.  If  an 
undivided  profits  or  surplus  account  were 
kept  the  current  profits  would  be  carried 
to  it  and  then  apportionment  of  dividends 
made 

If  the  accounts  have  already  been  closed 
it  is  apparent  that  merchandise  account 
will  show  only  the  inventory  of  $273,287, 
and  profit  and  loss  account  the  credit  bal¬ 
ance  of  $116,100.  No  matter  what  plan  is 
followed  these  amounts  will  not  be 
changed.  The  point  at  issue  is  to  determ¬ 
ine  the  exact  profits  for  the  year,  and  to 
make  the  profit  and  loss  of  each  year 
show  its  correct  status.  We  might  re¬ 
open  the  accounts  by  debiting  merchan¬ 
dise  and  crediting  profit  and  loss  as  of 
December  31,  1910,  for  $10,000.  Another 
entry  would  then  be  necessary  debiting 
profit  and  loss  and  crediting  merchandise 
as  of  December  31,  1911.  This  would 
bring  each  account  to  show  its  correct 
condition  and  thereby  enable  the  book¬ 
keeper  or  auditor  at  any  future  time  to 
see  very  clearly  what  had  been  done.  If 
journal  entries  are  not  to  be  made,  then 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  full  explanation 
of  the  error  in  the  journal;  in  that  case 
a  memo,  should  be  placed  in  each  ac¬ 
count  affected  by  the  particular  error  and 
the  adjustment  set  forth  in  the  journal. 

(2)  Here  is  a  condition  that  the  audi¬ 
tor  must  look  into  very  carefully  before 
making  a  decision.  If  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Com¬ 
pany  is  an  underlying  company  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  directors  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Company  would  have  control  over  its 
profits.  In  that  case  they  may  be  able  to 
give  sufficient  assurance  that  a  dividend 
will  be  declared  at  the  annual  meeting 
which  will  take  place  soon.  If  the  profits 


are  ample  to  justify  a  20%  dividend  and 
if  they  have  been  receiving  regular  divi¬ 
dends  n  the  underlying  company  reg¬ 
ularly  in  previous  years,  then  it  might  be 
well  to  enter  this  one  as  dividends  receiv¬ 
able.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the  audi¬ 
tor  should  make  a  careful  investigation 
of  all  the  conditions  in  order  to  assure 
himself  that  the  receipt  of  dividends  is 
certain  to  take  place.  If  dividends  had 
been  anticipated  in  previous  years  and 
then  had  been  actually  received,  he  would 
have  a  precedent  to  follow,  providing  the 
outlook  at  this  time  is  equally  as  good. 


It  does  not  seem  as  if  dividends  from  the 
underlying'  company  were  received  in 
1911,  which  leads  one  to  believe  that  they 
were  entered  if  at  all  as  of  December  31, 
1910.  This  is  a  case  wherein  the  auditor 
must  exercise  his  best  judgment  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  the  directors 
are  broad  minded  enough  to  desire  a  cor¬ 
rect  statement  of  results  rather  than  the 
inflation  of  profits.  In  a  company  of  this 
size  it  is  apparent  that  the  $20,000  will 
neither  make  nor  mar  its  financial  stand¬ 
ing,  therefore  it  would  be  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion  to  defer  it  until  the  dividend  is  act- 
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:AT  THE: 


1913  Business  Shows 

CHICAGO,  September  8th  to  13th  inclusive 
NEW  YORK,  October  20th  to  25th  inclusive 


N  AFTERNOON  or  evening  spent  at  the  Chicago  or  New 
York  Annual  Business  Shows  is  invaluable.  Business  men 
will  find  all  the  modern  labor-saving  devices  on  display. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  office  appliances  exhibit  their  very 
latest  and  best  equipment.  These  concerns,  of  National  reputation, 
send  their  experts  to  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Business  Shows  to 
explain  the  devices  which  they  display,  and  to  suggest  to  business 
men  better  ways  and  means  for  getting  efficient  results  in  a  business 
office  more  economically. 

Billing  Machines,  Adding  Machines,  Bookkeeping  Machines, 
Calculating  Machines,  Duplicating  Machines,  Addressing  Alachines, 
Tpyewriters,  jManibilling  Alachines,  Office  Furniture,  Filing  Devices, 
Pens,  Ink,  Paper,  Fasteners,  Envelope  Sealers,  Stamp  Affixers,  Loose 
Leaf  Books,  Check  Protectors,  Folding  Machines,  Time  Cloeks.  In 
fact  everything  for  the  modern  office. 

You  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  latest  devices  at  the  Business 
Show  in  an  hour  than  you  can  elsewhere  in  a  year.  You  can  see  the 
different  devices  side  by  side  and  thus  compare  their  relative  merits. 

As  a  business  man  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  Business 
Show.  Send  your  name  and  address  on  your  business  stat¬ 
ionery  for  particulars  and  season  pass  to  the  Annual  Business 
Show.  Write  today  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  jog  your 
memory  about  it  just  before  the  show. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  SHOW  COMPANY 


150  Nassau  Street 
417  S.  Dearborn  Street 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


Yours  for  T5  Cents — W^orth  $1.50 
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money  order,  stamps  or  coin.  Gold  imprint  FREE. 

M.  G.  CAMPAU,  P.  O.  Box  816,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ually  declared.  In  any  case,  whether  or 
not  a  contingent  item  of  this  kind  is  taken 
into  the  account,  the  auditor  should  draw 
special  attention  to  it  in  his  report,  so 
that  no  one  will  be  deceived  thereby.  1  he 
entry  for  bringing  this  $20,000  onto  the 
books  might  be  a  debit  to  dividends  re¬ 
ceivable  and  a  credit  to  profit  and  loss 
with  a  full  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  stated  that  the  directors 
wish  to  incorporate  this  amount  in  the 
company’s  statement.  If  they  are  pru¬ 
dent  business  men  and  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  amount  will  be  re¬ 
ceived,  the  auditor  might  safely  comply 
with  their  wishes  and  then  add  a  foot 
note  to  the  statement  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  dividend  had  not  yet 
been  declared. 

(3)  Since  the  revaluation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  real  estate  shows  a  permanent  in¬ 
crease  of  $50,000,  the  auditor  can  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  reports  submitted  by  reliable  ap¬ 
praisers.  This  amount,  however,  is  a 
capital  profit  and  should  not  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  dividends ;  for  that  reason 
it  would  seem  well  not  to  place  it  to  the 
credit  of  profit  and  loss.  A  good  plan  is 
to  debit  real  estate  and  credit  surplus  ac¬ 
count,  or  a  special  surplus  account,  or 
even  a  special  reserve  account.  It  would 
seem  wise  to  place  it  to  the  credit  of  sur¬ 
plus  account.  In  this  question  there  is 
no  surplus  account,  but  that  need  not  de¬ 
ter  us  from  opening  an  account  under 
that  name.  In  the  accompanying  profit 
and  loss  statement,  however,  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  this  item  in  order  that  all  the 
items  of  profits  and  surplus  may  be  shown 
together.  A  part  of  the  profits  should 
now  be  transferred  to  surplus.  The  form 
of  statement  used  is  one  approved  by 
leading  accountants  of  today,  and  even 
some  of  the  large  corporations  place  their 
inventory  adjustments  in  the  manner 
shown  herein. 

(4)  The  company  has  an  authorized 
bond  issue  of  $5(X),000,  of  which  $450,000 
has  been  sold,  while  the  remaining  $50,- 
000  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  as  col¬ 
lateral  security  for  a  loan  of  $65,650.  In 
reality  the  entire  amount  is  issued  and 
should  be  shown  on  the  statement,  but 
since  the  $50,000  are  supposed  to  be  treas¬ 
ury  bonds  and  are  merely  held  by  the 
bank  as  collateral  security,  it  is  all  right 
to  deduct  this  amount  from  the  aggre¬ 
gate  issue.  The  amount  of  loan  from  the 
bank  is  represented  in  the  loan  account, 
and  since  it  records  the  liability  for  which 
the  bonds  were  given  it  is  unnecessary  to 
show  a  second  liability.  The  bank  loan 
may  or  may  not  be  a  long  time  loan,  but 
in  case  of  default  in  payment  it  is  evident 
that  the  bonds  may  be  sold  for  the  satis- 
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faction  of  the  claim.  If  the  bonds  are 
sold  it  seems  evident  that  the  interest 
thereon  will  begin  to  run  and  have  to  be 
paid,  but  we  can  assume  that  so  long  as 
the  bank  loan  is  not  in  default  the  inter¬ 
est  will  not  accrue.  In  any  case,  a  foot 
note  should  be  made  to  the  balance  sheet 
drawing  attention  to  the  contingent  lia¬ 
bility  of  bond  interest  which  may  under 
certain  conditions  have  to  be  paid. 

We  are  told  to  assume  that  all  other  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  statements  originally  pre¬ 
pared  are  correct.  I  have  prepared  the 
revised  statements  as  suggested  and  have 
also  made  adjusting  journal  entries  to 
show  the  manner  of  making  the  required 
changes.  The  auditor’s  work  is  certainly 
interesting,  and  the  better  qualified  he  is 
in  every  respect  the  better  service  can  he 
render  to  his  clients,  and  the  more  de¬ 
pendable  will  he  be  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

THE  A.  B.  C.  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  as  on  December 
31,  1911 

Assets: 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  on  hand .  SI, 465 . 00 

Accounts  receivable 

good .  287,670.00 

Merchandise .  273,287.00  |  $562,422.00 


Investments: 

Stock  of  X.  Y.  Z. 

Company,  1,000 
shares  at  $100 . . .  100,000 . 00 

*Profits  accrued  on 

above .  20,000.00  |  120,000.00 


Fixed  Properties: 

Real  estate .  $29 1 ,328 . 00 

Buildings .  132,500.00 

Machinery  and 

Tools .  365,000.00  788,828.00 


Total  assets  owned  by 

Company .  $1,471,250.00 

Liabilities  and  Capital: 

Current  Liabilities: 

Owing  to  bank,  se¬ 
cured  by  bonds .  .  $65,650 . 00 

Bills  payable .  94,500.00  160,150.00 


Fixed  Liabilities: 

Bonds  issued  and 
outstanding .  450,000.00 


*Bonds  held  by 
bank  as  collateral 
for  amount  ow¬ 
ing  $50,000 .  450,000.00 


Total  liabilities  owing 

by  Company .  610,150.00 


Net  worth  of  Com¬ 
pany .  $861,100.00 

Made  up  as  follows : 

Capital  Stock  outstanding .  $675,000.00 

(Authorized  $800 . 000,00) . 

Balance  to  credit  of  Profit  and 

Loss .  186,100.00 


Net  Worth .  $861,100.00 


Note — *There  is  a  contingent  liability  of  interest 
on  bonds  held  by  the  bank  as ,security,i  since  date  of 
issue,  in  case  certain  stated  conditions  arise. 

*A  dividend  of  20%  on  stockholdings  is  assured 
but  not  yet  declared. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account,  Adjusted  as  on  December 
31,  1911. 

Credits: 

By  balance  at  credit  December,  31, 

1910,  per  books .  $115,500.00 

Add  Profits  for  1910,  omitted  be¬ 
cause  of  undervaluation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  inventory,  Dec.  31, 1910, 
resulting  in  the  understatement 
of  profits .  10,000.00 


Correct  Balance  as  of  Dec.  31,  1910  $125,500.00 

Add  earnings  for  1911: 

Net  earnings  from  trad¬ 
ing  for  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1911,  per  the 

books .  $81,600 

*From  accrued  profits 
on  X.  Y.  Z.  Company 
stock .  20,000 


Total  earnings  for  1911  101,600 
Deductions  from  earnings : 

To  inventory  ad¬ 
justment  from 

1910 .  10,000 

To  bond  interest 

for  1911 .  27,000 

To  interest  on 

collateral  bds  nil  37,000 


Net  earnings — surplus  for  year  1911  64,600 . 00 

Profits  available  for  apportionment  $190,100.00 
Other  Additions: 

Increase  in  value  of  real  estate  in 
accordance  with  appraisement  50,000.00 

Total  Credits .  $240, 100.00 

Dividends  Paid: 

Dividend  for  year  1910,  paid  in 

1911 .  54,000.00 


Balance,  Surplus  Profits  Dec.  31, 

1911 .  $186,100.00 

*A  20%  dividend  is  assured  but  not  yet  declared 

— -if  passed  this  amount  must  be  omitted. 

Adjusting  Book  Entries  December  31,  1911. 

(1)  Profit  and  Loss,  1911  $10,000.00 

To  Profit  and  Loss, 

1910 .  $10,000.00 

To  adjust  profits  of 
1910  that  had  been 
understated  because 
of  undervaluing  in¬ 
ventory  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  results  in 
the  lessening  of  pro¬ 
fits  for  1911,  which 
were  overstated  by 
this  amount. 

(2)  Dividend  receivable 

X.  Y,  Z.  Company. .  20,000.00 

To  Profit  and  Loss .  20,000 . 00 

For  dividend  of  20% 
on  the  holdings  of  X. 

Y.  Z.  Company  stock, 
assured  by  the  direct¬ 
ors  of  X.  Y.  Z.  Com¬ 
pany,  but  not  yet  de¬ 
clared.  20%  of  $100,- 
000,  our  holdings. 

(3)  Real  Estate .  50,000.00 

To  Surplus  (or  Profit 

and  Loss) .  50,000 . 00 

For  increase  in  value 
of  real  estate,  per  re¬ 
cent  appraisement,  en¬ 
tered  per  order  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

(4)  Collateral  Treasury 

Bonds .  50,000.00 

To  Bonds  Payable  50,000.00 

To  place  on  the  books 
bonds  to  this  extent 
given  to  the  bank  as 
security  for  the  loan 
of  $65,650. 


REAL  HAIR  GROWER 

FOUiyi>  AT  LAST  ! 

The  Great  English  Discovery  “Crys- 
tolis,”  Grows  Hair  in  30  Days, 

$1000.00  Reward  If  We  Fail;  Read  Our  Guar¬ 
antee — Try  It  At  Our  Risk — Mail 
Coupon  To-Day. 


This  Man  Is  Growing  BaW— “CRYSTOLIS”  Is  Just 
the  Thing  for  Such  Cases. 

In  Europe  “Crystolis"  the  New  English  Hair  Grower,  has 
been  called  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  century. 

The  judges  of  the  Brussels  and  Paris  Expositions  enthus¬ 
iastically  awarded  Gold  Medals  to  this  marvellous  Hair 
Grower. 

Already  since  we  secured  the  Ajnerican  rights  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  written  telling  of  the  phenomenal 
results  obtained  by  its  use.  People  who  have  been  bald 
for  years  tell  how  they  now  glory  in  beautiful  hair.  Others 
who  have  had  dandruff  all  their  lives  say  they  have  got  a 
clean,  healthy  scalp  after  a  few  applications  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  treatment. 

We  don’t  care  whether  you  are  bothered  with  falling  hair, 
prematurely  gray  hair,  matted  hair,  brittle  hair  or  stringy 
hair;  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  or  any  or  all  forms  of  hair 
trouble,  we  want  you  to  try  “CRYSTOLIS"  at  our  risk. 

We  give  you  a  binding  guarantee,  without  any  “strings” 
or  red  tape,  that  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  we  do  not  prove 
to  you  that  “CRYSTOLIS”  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it — and 
what’s  important,  we  have  plenty  of  money  to  back  our 
guarantee.  $1 ,000  has  been  deposited  in  our  local  bankas 
a  Special  Fund  to  be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  this 
contract.  Cutout  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  to  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  6  V  Street,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


J 


■  FKEE  COUEOIV  | 

I  THE  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  ,  i 

I  6  V  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

“  I  am  a  reader  of  “BUISNESS.”  Proveto  me  without  cost 

I  how  “CRYSTOLIS”  stops  falling  hair,  grows  new  hair,  ban-  j 
ishes  dandruff  and  Itching  scalps  and  restores  premature  gray 
and  faded  hair  to  natural  color.  Write  your  name  and  address  | 
I  plainly  and 

L.. 


PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  LETTER. 


I 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN 

INSIDE  BUSINESS  FORMSm 


With  the  NIAGARA  MULTIPLE  TYPE¬ 
WRITER.  It  cuts  down  expenses  and  increases 
profits  by  producing  more  business.  It  gives 
your  letters  that  individual  typewritten  appear¬ 
ance  so  essential  in  commanding  attention. 


We  will  send  you  one  on  trial  for  10  days’  trial  at 
our  expense.  Write  for  it  at  once. 

Niagara  Multiple  Typewriter  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 
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We  sell  Stories,  Jokes,  Poems,  Illustrations,  Designs,  Mov¬ 
ing  Picture  Scenarios,  Etc.,  on  Commission.  Send  for  list 
of  material  immediately  wanted.  Mention  your  line  when 
writing.  WRITERS  &  IM-USTR ATORS  EX¬ 
CHANGE.  Room  SOS-B,  28«  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Ruby  FREE-, 

To  introduce  oar  Genuine  Maztec 
^  Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
Batisfactory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 
stands  all  testa  and  has  permanent  •lazzU'os 
brilliancy,  we  make  thia  tpecutl  offer: 


If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  os  6  tw^ent 

.  *  .  M  .  _ L _ a  ft..  *  "PVi  A  I  Via  M 


aJo  Ruby  ' 
ttner  with 


!lisacb«ic,l  oouanv  oy  ub  i  rviu  **i'^*o**«>» 

co8t>price  offer  for  cutting  and  mounung. 

•Write  today;  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
Dept.63G>  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Max. 
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M  THIS  COMPLETE  LOOSE  m 
M  LEAF  RECORD  OUTFIT  M 
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An  outfit  will  convince  vou  that  our  Method 
COSTS  LESS  AND  SAVES  MORE  TIME  than 
any  other;  ic  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Card 
Indexes,  Bound  Books,  and  other  out-of-date 
systems. 

Upon  receipt  of  $2.00  we  will  ship,  direct  from 
factory,  the  following  outfit: 

Our  Improved  Flat  Opening  Loose  Leaf  Bind¬ 
er —  Covered  with  Imported  Buckram,  size 
in,  high,  8^^*  wide,  3  in.  thick;  filled  with 
400  Linen  Bond  Sheets  and  Indexed. 

Four  Hundred  Sheets — (Your  choice  of  45 
different  forms,  including  5  different  Ledger 
Rulings),  printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  white 
bond,  paper,  size  5  in.  high  by  8  in.  wide. 

One  Set  of  Daily  Indexes — 31  sheets. 

One  Set  of  Monthly  Indexes — 12  sheets. 

One  Special  Heavy  Index  Sheet — Numbered 
from  1  to  31. 

One  Complete  Set  of  Alphabetical  Index 

Sheets“to  fit  Binder,  with  durable  tabs  printed 
on  both  sides. 

Fifty  Moore’s  Movable  Metal  Markers — for 

Indexing  Records  according  to  date. 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  following  forms — 


Advertising  Contracts 
Advertising  Returns 
Cash  Book,  Z  cols. 

Cash  Book,  3  cols. 

Catalog  Indexing 
Center  Ruled  Ledger 
Center  Ruled  Balance 
Ledger 

Cost  of  Production 
Dentists’  Records 
Double  Double  Ruled 
Ledger 

Duplicating  Order  Blanks 
Employes’  Record 
Extra  Debit  Ledger 
Following-up  Collections 
Freight  Claims 
Horizontal  Ruled  Forms  (5 
colors) 

Household  Expense 
Records 

Installment  Accounts 
Insurance  Office  Records 
Insurance  Solicitors’ 
Records 
Journal  Sheets 


L  a  wyers’ Collection  Docket 
Library  Indexing 
Lodge  or  Society  Records 
Monthly  Time  Sheets 
Mortgage  and  Loan  Records 
Orders  Received  Blanks 
Petty  Ledger 
Plain  Manila  Sheets  for 
Scrap  Book 
Plain  R.  R.  Manila 
Physicians’  Records 
Prospective  Customers  List 
Price  List  Blanks 
Publishers’Subscription  List 
Purchasing  Agents’  Records 
Quadrille  Ruled  Forms 
Quotations  Given 
Quotations  Received 
Real  Estate  Records 
Recapitulation  Blanks 
Salesman’s  Follow-up 
Standard  Ledger 
Stock  on  Hand 
Temperature  Charts 
Weekly  Time  Sheets 


OUR  FREE  BOOK. 

“Moore’s  Modern  Methods”  contains  160  pages  of 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping 
and  Loose  Leaf  Accounting;  it  illustrates  and  des¬ 
cribes  the  various  ruled  and  printed  record  forms 
which  can  be  furnished  with  this  outfit.  We  send 
this  book  Without  Charge  to  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  man  who  writes  for  it. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 

797  STONE  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
(Established  in  1839) 

Makers  of  fvfry thing  in  the  line  of  Blank  Booksy  Loose 
Leaf  Binders  and  Office  Stationery. 
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Read  “How  to  Persuade  and 
Convince.”  See  page  1.^ 


Beating  the  Customer 

to  a  Kick 

A  Progress  Report  on  Orders,  Planned  to  Offset  the  Discomforting 
Effects  of  Unavoidable  Delays  Frequently  Experienced 

in  Steel  Mill  Practice. 

By  P.  L.  Frailey 

TiUYERS  for  all  large  industries  have  developed  keen  memories  for  “promise  dates.” 
^  Insistence  also  seemingly  matures  early  in  men  born  to  purchase  at  a  profit.  At  any 
rate  no  matter  how  just  the  cause,  delays  in  filling  orders  almost  invariably  provoke  let¬ 
ters  of  persistent  urgency.  Such  is  human  nature.  We  all  remember  promises  and  lose 
confidence  when  they  are  not  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  are  as  eager 
to  satisfy  as  any.  They  are  ever  investigating  and  spending  large  sums  to  attain  more 
efficient  practice.  If  contrary  circumstances  are  not  correctible  they  hold  that  the  effect 
can  be  relieved,  at  least,  by  an  antidote.  Here  is  a  case  where  a  large  steel  mill  decided 
to  anticipate  kicks  on  service  by  keeping  their  customers  fully  informed. — Editor. 


WHEN  asking  for  quotations,  it  is  the  precise  period  in  a  month,  when  specifi- 
the  invariable  rule  of  buyers  to  cations  will  be  shipped, 
request  statement  of  shipping  In  many  instances,  and  in  the  building 
date,  and  this,  of  course,  is  always  made  by  season  almost  always,  promises  of  prompt 
the  Sales  Department  in  perfect  good  faith,  delivery  secure  the  business.  But  if  a  big 
but  because  of  the  uncertainties  attending  roll  should  break,  a  trainload  of  raw  mate- 
the  continuous  manipulation  of  enormous  rial  be  delayed,  the  time  required  for  corn- 
tonnages,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  pleting  a  previous  order  be  greater  than 
steel  makers  always  to  determine  in  advance  originally  estimated,  or  any  of  a  hundred 
exact  days,  or,  on  very  large  orders,  even  other  adverse  conditions  possible  occur,  the 

date  of  delivery  would 
necessarily  be  postponed. 
Such  a  delay  might  range 
from  a  few  days  to  three 
weeks,  according  much,  of 
course,  to  the  size  of  the 
order  and  the  nature  of  the 
work. 

When  manufacture  of 
specifications  are  thus  re¬ 
tarded  the  righteous  excuse 
of  “contingencies  beyond 
our  control”  has  usually  in¬ 
spired  in  the  manufacturer’s 
breast  the  further  feeling 
that  each  buyer  affected 
should  know — telepathi  c- 
ally,  through  experience  or 
in  some  other  wise — and  be 
comforted  by  the  fact  that 
however  great  the  delay 
the  producer  was  “certainly 
doing  his  best.” 

A  progress  report,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  planned  by 
the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  to  be  made  on  every 
promise  order,  excepting,  of 
course,  orders  to  be  shipped 
from  stock.  When  rolling 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


THE  BRIER  HILI.  STEEL  CO.MPANY 
PHOOHFSS  REPORT 


ftuyer’B  No 
Uiiyrr 

Slup  .o 
KoiiIctJ  Viu 


Shiprtif-nl  i‘rOriiiN(<ri 


Stuck  SKipinrnI 


Will  be  manufactured 


NOTE-  — Inforniaiicn  ai  itttliiai(d  will  b*  wm  you  from  *»fh  Hcparimeni  thowmg  «hr  progiett  p1  yciit  otiirr.  Bv  tuinfri 

>■>{  lioin  the  advice  ilipi  ihm  received  to  ihu  ihcei,  ari  up- to  dale  pio^ret*  report  will  he  at  your  hard 


The  tolling  ol  the  abc>c  epecification  ms.  rnmpleicd 


The  Calvaniiing  ol  the  above  tperiticailon  wat  >omplctcd 


The  Paiixing  ol  the  above  vperiheation  wa>  •otnpletrd 


Sliipiueiu  ul  ihe  above  ipeci6>'3 


Car  Passed 


Car  Passed 


Car  Passed 


This  form  is  mailed  to  the  customer  to  be  filed  for  reference  and 
information  from  subsequent  reports  is  transferred 
to  it  in  the  spaces  provided. 


Jiih,  1913 


GALVANIZING  REPORT 
Youngstown,  Ohio, 

y our  Order  No . tor  shipment  to . 

Galvanizing  of  this  specification  was  completed  today. 
This  operation  is. 

Remarks : 


THE  BRIER  HILL  STEEL  COMPANY, 

Galvanizing  Department 


is  made  out  upon  completion  of  this  process ; 
if  painting  is  the  order,  a  similar  form  is 
made  out  by  the  painting  department  and 
sent  the  buyer. 

After  shipment  is  made,  a  third  post¬ 
card  so  advises  the  Customer  and  a  note  tells 
him  that:  “From  now  until  arrival  at  des¬ 
tination  your  shipment  will  be  given  atten¬ 
tion  by  our  Traffic  Department.”  While 
the  manufacturer’s  responsibility  ceases 
when  shipment  has  been  made  he  still  is 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  customer’s  order 
to  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  railroad 
entrusted  with  delivery,  especially  if  des¬ 
tination  is  at  great  distance,  and  further  re¬ 
ports  are  sent  by  the  company’s  Traffic 
Department  advising  the  buyer  as  the  ship¬ 
ment  passes  such  traffic  centers  as  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Ogden,  Pittsburg,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  so  on.  A  very  simple  form  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  many  being  sent  as 
are  required,  and  each  being  numbered  con¬ 
secutively. 


PASSING  REPOKT 


Youngstown,  Ohio, . 

Shipment  of  your  Order  No . in . 

Car . passed . 

Date . 

Consigned  to . 

Remarks: 


THE  BRIER  HILL  STEEL  COMPANY, 

Traffic  Department 


All  these  report  forms  after  No.  1  are 
handsomely  printed  in  blue  and  gold  and 
command  the  attention  of  a  pleasing,  artistic 
novelty. 
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of  the  order  is  completed  the  form  illustrated 
is  filled  out  to  indicate  this  and  at  once 
mailed  to  the  buyer.  On  this  form  the  date 
on  which  shipment  was  promised  is  displayed 
and  a  note  reads:  “Information  as  indicated 
below  will  be  sent  you  from  each  department 
showing  the  progress  of  your  order.  By 
transferring  from  the  several  advice  slips 
thus  received  to  this  sheet,  an  up-to-date 
progress  report  will  be  at  your  hand.” 
Being  meant  for  the  buyer’s  permanent  ref¬ 
erence  this  form  is  of  convenient  filing  size, 
and  if  he  transfers  to  this  blank  all  informa¬ 
tion  received  on  subsequent  reports  he  is 
constantly  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
his  order.  On  stock  shipments  no  further 
mill  reports  are  given,  the  form  itself  show¬ 
ing  that  the  order  went  forward  from  one 
of  the  warehouses. 

If,  after  rolling,  the  order  requires  to  be 
galvanized,  a  report  from  that  department 


Y)u 


Will  You  Look  at  These  Books  if  We  Send  Them  to  You  for 
a  TEN-DAY  FREE  EXAMINATION  ? 

pages  of  practical  and  effidenfidS  AcOuS^lnd 

of  efficient  IevicW,°‘?lrcS?: 

IccouXnls “IWeVca  snccessful  bnsiness  men  ana 


There  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  upon  business 
or  pert  aining  to 
business,  that  this 
encyclopedia  will 
not  answer  and 
in  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  efficient 
manner.  The  in- 


.AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND 
ACCOUNTING  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE 


dex  is  so  arranged 
that  reference  to 
any  subject  you 
have  in  mind  is 
instantaneous, 
being  cross-in¬ 
dexed  by  sub¬ 
jects  as  well  as 


alphabet. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  questions  answered  in  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia;  can  you  answer  them? 

<4  Can  you  define  Capital  lance  Sheet  and  a  Statement 
betzveen^Lapital  and  Current  and  Revenue  Expenditures  ?  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  f 

5.  Can  you  give  the  aver- 

age  rate  for  Depreciation  of 
Buildings ,  Machinery  and 
Patents  ?  " 

6.  What  is  the 
difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Bal-. 


Assets  ? 

2.  Can  you  explain  the 
difference  between  Funded 
and  Floating  Assets  ? 

J.  Can  you  explain  the 
diff erence  between  Floating 
and  Capital  Liabilities? 

And  there  are  21,000 
more  questions  this 
encyclopedia  will 
answer. 

No  matter  what  side  of  the 
desk  you  are  on.  The  Am¬ 
erican  Business  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Encyclopedia  will 
make  you  a  better  business 
man. 


Do  you  want  to 
examine  this  set 
of  books  free  ? 


y.  What  are  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  Departmental  Trad¬ 
ing  account? 

8.  What  is  the  Turnover? 
Q.  Why  should  percentage 
be  calculated  on  Turnover  in¬ 
stead  of  on  Sales. 

10.  What  constitutes  Loan 
Capital  ? 

Every  plan  outlined  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations; 
every  business  short  cut  is 
a  practical  one;  every  law 
point  is  presented  in  un¬ 
derstandable  English;  every 
system  is  an  efficient  one; 
every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  illustrations  is  accurate¬ 
ly  presented;  every  busi¬ 
ness  term  is  explained; 
every  chapter  is  a  complete 
book  in  itself. 

The  coupon  tells  you  how; 
ign  it  and  send  it  today. 


The  Internal 

DETROIT 


hional  Accountants’  Society 

Michigan 


GENTLEMEN; — I  hand  you  herewith  $1.00  for  which  VOU  may  send  The  American  Buaine..  ...a  A  .• 
Encyclopedia,  compete  in  six  volumes,  all  carnage  charges  prepaid,  for  a  ten  days’  examination,  and  if  thl  wor1c“DroV"el 
satisfacto^  I  agree  to  pay  $2.00  a  month  for  the  following  twelve  months,  at  which  time  the  work  is  my  property  land  if 
examination  the  work  does  not  prove  satisfactory  I  will  return  the  books  and  i?l?^remi?tlnce  wSf  be 


refunded) 


-OR 


I  hand  you  herewith  $20.00  for  which  you  may  send  me  The  American  Business  and  Accounting  Encvclonedi, 
corrip.ece  in  six  volurnes,  all  carnage  charges  prepaid,  and  if  after  ten  days'  free  examination  it  does  not  prove  satisf^orv’ 
I  wil.  return  the  books  and  my  remittance  will  be  Refunded.  sarisiactorj . 


Name - Address. 


-City. 


State - Employed  as _ With _ 

This  price  includes  a  year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS,  the  magazine  for  office,  store  and  factory 
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TO  TIIK  KXO  OF  TI3IF 


Our  SMART 
CARDS  IN 
CASE 


You  will  be  judged  by 
your  acts,  H  you  prefer 
not  to  be  misjudged  send 
in  a 

I’EKRLESS 
Patent  Rook 
Form  Card 

Its  smooth  edges;  its 
genuine  elegance  will  tell 
the  character  of  man  you 
I  are.  Nothing  else  like  it. 

Used  by  the  men  who  care  for  appearances  and  who  com¬ 
mand  big  pay.  It  ought  to  be  used  by  you. 

Send  today  for  sample  tab  of  engrav^  cards,  and  get 

RIGHT — IN'  THE  CARD  LINE. 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturer!) 

Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 
60-62  East  Adams  Street  CHICAGO 


ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


The  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  srnall  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  cha^e 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  tor 
CPA  E'Xaminations,  in  the  Central  Association  insti¬ 
tute.'  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R,  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“That’s  Our  Business” 

Ask  for  our  “Silent  Salesman  No.  57  for 
1913.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  .^UUU 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  '  ' 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers 
556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly 
6,337  Auto  Garages  ,  ’  ' 

11,610  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents 

4. 525  Auto  Repairs  -  -  -  " 

2,749  Auto  Supplies  ^  ' 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol. 

63  Auto  Jobbers  ' 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers 
227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs  - 
886  000  Auto  Owners,  Per  M  -  -  ' 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs,  -  -  -  " 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  -  -  -  - 

384  Advertising  Agencies  ,  -  ■  „ 

514  Mfrs.  and  Jobbers  Adi-ertising  Novelties  3.TO 

50,000  Agents.  B(»ks,  etc..  Per  M  -  -  4  ^ 

50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers.  Per  M  - 

733  Amusement  Parks  -  -  - 

3,750  Department  Stores  -  -  - 

2,205,303  Farmers,  Per  M  "  "  '  '  Voo 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  ^ores  -  -  4r,Vio 

17,822  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  40.00 

ask  for  any  other  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


$  2.50 
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Painting  of  your  order  No. - was  completed  today. 

A  special  feature  is  made  of  telling  the 
customer  frankly  whether  his  order  is  pro¬ 
gressing  on  schedule  time  through  each 
mill  department  or  is  late,  and  if  late,  how 
many  days.  Columns  headed  “On  Sched¬ 
ule  Time"  and  “Delayed”  are  provided  on 
the  original  form  a.nd  all  following  reports 
carry  information  for  transferring  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  columns. 

As  the  day  of  promised  shipment  nears, 
the  intelligent  buyer,  by  referring  to  this 
form  on  his  desk,  can  gauge  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  by  the  schedule  upon  which  his  order 
has  progressed  and  the  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  ahead,  as  to  whether  or  not  shipment 
will  be  made  on  time  or  be  delayed.  If  the 
order  is  running  very  late  in  the  last  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  buyer  feels  that  he  cannot 
await  the  greatly  delayed  material  he  has 
the  privilege  of  cancelling  his  order.  How¬ 
ever,  when  any  operation  is  late  special 
efifort  is  made  to  make  up  the  lost  time  in 
following  processes  and  the  customer  is  so 


advised.  Thus  an  order  may  be  three  days 
late  in  rolling,  two  days  late  in  painting  and 
on  time  in  shipping. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  plan  serves  a 
double  purpose.  Of  great  importance  is  the 
corrective  influence  on  mill  practice  effectetl 
through  the  constant  tracing  by  the  Service 
Department  of  every  promise  order,  and 
marking  for  the  special  attention  of  certain 
departments  any  orders  delayed  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  process. 

Best  of  all  it  “beats  the  customer  to  a 
kick.”  If  there  is  a  failing  at  the  mill  he 
knozvs  it  before  he  can  suspect  it.  “How  is 
my  order  coming  along,”  or  “Will  you  make 
shipment  at  time  promised”  are  unnecessary 
questions  because  reference  to  his  own  rec¬ 
ord  makes  all  this  clear.  He  need  not  won¬ 
der,  or  hope,  or  worry — facts  are  at  hand. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  differences, 
slight  or  otherwise,  no  need  for  bickering, 
forcing  or  use  of  the  harsh  word.  Confi¬ 
dence  replaces  uncertainty  and  frequently 
unmerited  suspicion.  The  customer  is 
pleased  and  satisfied. 


I 

‘  1. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  your  order  No. 
shipped  in  car  No, -  via 


Credits  ml  Collections 

in  England 

Methods  Used  by  American  Exporters  to  Secure  Profitable  Trade 

By  J .  C.  Rowley 

and 


SHALL  trading  between  Englan 

America  does  not  usually  remain 
small  trading.  It  either  increases  to 
what  may  he  termed  large  trading  or  dimin¬ 
ishes  and  vanishes  entirely. 

The  great  danger  of  doing  business 
abroad,  with  foreign  importers,  is  the  risk 
that  is  run  by  giving  credit  to  firms  about 
whose  standing  nothing  really  definite  can 
be  obtained.  The  only  ways  to  avoid  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  a  possible  loss,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  develop  a  trade  abroad,  aie  as 
follows : 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  pietse  mention  B  U  .S  I  N  E  S  S 


1.  Employ  a  [Mercantile  Inciuiry  .-\gency 
in  England  to  make  all  inquiries  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  standing  of  a  possible  cmstomer. 
and  allow  just  as  much  credit  as  the  result 
of  these  inquiries  may  justify.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  method  if  direct  trade  is 
wanted.  Eor  an  annual  subscription  of 
about  three  guineas — fifteen  dollars  twelve 
cents — fifty  inquiries  can  be  put  through  an 
agency.  These  are  answered  generally  with 
accuracy  and  despatch. 

2.  Export  all  goods  through  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Export  horse  or  agency  in  .\merica. 
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and  settle  all  accounts  with  them.  Sell  the 
goods  direct  to  the  exporters ;  that  ends  the 
manufacturer’s  responsibility.  He  gets  a 
slightly  smaller  profit,  but  eliminates  all 
risk.  Supposing  a  buyer  in  England  writes 
for  something  made  in  America,  desiring 
credit,  this  is  one  way  of  dealing  with  him : 
Take  the  order  to  an  exporter,  and  effect 
a  sale  through  him.  He  will,  of  course, 
have  agents  abroad  who  can  make  inquiries 
for  him,  and  he  will  be  willing  to  take  the 
risk. 

3.  Get  a  well-established  American  firm — 
not  in  competition — in  London  to  act  as 
middleman,  and  manage  the  sales.  The 
responsibility  of  allowing  credit  and  col¬ 
lecting  debts  would  then  rest  entirely  on  this 
firm’s  shoulders,  payment  being  made  to 
th.em  as  commission  on  actual  receipts.  This 
would  doubtless  be  more  expensive  than  the 
last  mentioned  method  (2),  but  it  would 
be  better  if  you  had  an  idea  of  developing 
your  trade  in  the  future  in  export  markets, 
as  the  middleman  would  naturally  wish  to 
increase  his  commission. 

4.  Send  goods  direct  to  Customs  House 
at  a  port  with  bills  of  lading,  goods  only  to 
be  delivered  to  consignee  on  payment  of 
spot  cash.  This  is  the  most  expensive 
method,  and  the  most  risky.  You  may  find 
your  goods  dumped  at  a  port,  uncalled  for, 
and  then  in  addition  to  duties,  storage  rates, 
etc.,  have  to  pay  for  their  return  home, 
with  only  a  faint  chance  of  the  recovery  of 
expenses  by  law. 

Some  slight  risk  of  bad  debts  must  be 
expected  and  undergone.  You  can’t  trade 
with  a  foreign  country  without  it,  unless 
by  exporting  through  a  middleman  who 
manages  the  sales  on  his  own  look-out,  but 
you  can  minimize  that  risk  by  having  a 
personal  representative ;  you  can  lessen  it 
by  employing  a  Mercantile  Agency  of  good 
repute. 

Debts  can  be  collected  by  : — 

a.  A  lawyer ;  the  name  of  a  good  and 
trustworthy  person  being  obtained  from 
any  leading  mercantile  house  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  or  an  American  house  already  estab¬ 
lished  there.  He  would,  of  course,  re- 
(juire  a  fee,  but  debt  collection  can  only  be 
made  by  a  lawyer  well-up  in  the  law  of 
debt  recovery,  and  one  who  is  on  the  spot. 
iMost  big  English  firms  are  always  ready  to 
recommend  a  suitable  man  for  this  purpose 
to  any  responsible  inquirer. 

b.  A  firm  in  Great  Britain  of  standing, 
either  American  or  British,  who  would  un¬ 
dertake  collections  for  a  suitable  remunera¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  good  plan,  for  such  a  firm 
could  provide,  at  the  same  time,  credit  in¬ 
formation,  in  addition  to  that  obtained  by 
the  Inquiry  Agency.  It  might,  however,  be 
a  little  more  expensive,  as  presumably,  the 


Union  Suits  $1.50  to  $5.00  per  suit 
Shirts  and  Drawers  $1.00  to  $3.00  gar'’ment 

Our  Union  Suits  are  all  made  with  the 
Closed  Crotch  under  Pat.  973,200  issued 
Oct.  18,  1910 


6oopes§ 

UNDER.WEAR, 


CLOSED  CROTCH 


ts 


For  we  make  the  machines  that  make  the  “Spring-Needle”  Fabric 

The  very  high  reputation  obtained  for  Cooper  s  *  Spring-Needle  knit  underwear  has 
caused  some  manufacturers  to  advertise  “Spring-Needle  goods  made  on  Cooper’s  “Spring- 
Needle”  machines,  when  90%  of  their  output  is  from  the  latch  needle  machines.  This 
not  fair  to  us  nor  to  the  consumer.  The  only  safety  for  the 
purchaser  is  to  insist  on  the  proper  Cooper  label  shown  here.  No  other 
mark.  No  other  sign;  just  this  one  and  it’s  on  all  the  genuine.  We  can  t 
make  latch  needle  goods  because  we  have  no  la  ch  needle  machines  and 
cannot  make  the  mistake  of  occasionally  placing  a  ticket  on  the  wrong  garment. 

No  one  else  in  the  world  can  make  a  fabric  “just  like"  Cooper  s.  We 
make  all  grades  and  all  good  dealers  carry  them.  It  s  worth  while  to  try 
and  get  them. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BENNINGTON,  VT  .  A.  J  COOPER,  Pres. 


CLOSED 

~7>^0CT.  18, 

Bennington.  Vt. 


What  “Springe-Needle”  Means 

To  those  who  appreciate  good  underwear 

Cooper’s  “Spring-Needle”  machines  make  a 
fabric  of  the  highest  quality,  much  preferred  and 
much  more  expensive  than  that  made  on  the  old 
latch  needle  machines.  These  “Spring-Needle” 
machines  are  slower  in  operation  and  require 
more  expert  operators  than  the  latch  needle 
machines.  The  fabric  produced  is  necessarily 
more  expensive  than  latch  needle  fabric — -the 
yarns  have  to  be  of  a  better  quality — the  gauge 
properly  filled,  and  other  things  that  go  to  make 
the  fabric  more  expensive  but  that  expense  is 
what  makes  Cooper’s  so  good. 

Cooper’s  “Spring-  Needle”  machines  have 
revolutionized  the  underwear  business.  Latch 
needle  goods  cannot  be  compared  at  all  with 
“Spring-Needle”  goods.  The  “Spring-Needle” 
fabric  is  much  superior  in  every  way — more 
elasticity — belter  wearing — more  comfortable  and 
looks  much  better.  There  is  absolutely  no  other 
make  that  can  be  compared  with  the  genuine 
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Your  Office, 

Factory  and  Home 

should  be  floored  with  SANITARY  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  FLOORING  because  it  is  fire-proof, 
water-proof,  wear-proof,  almost  noiseless,  easy 
to  walk  or  stand  on,  non-slipping,  absolutely 
sanitary,  easily  cleaned,  inexpensive. 

Sanitary  Composition  Flooring^ 

sells  for  15  cents  per  square  foot,  as  cheap  as 
first-class  linoleum.  Write  us  for  sample  and 
descriptive  literature. 

Sanitary 

Composition  Floor  Company 

40  West  Onodaga  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


DETROIT-MICHIGAN 

HOTEL 

NORMANDIE 

Congress  St.  ^ear  ^’^oodward  Ave. 
GEORGE  FULWELL,  Proprietor 

European  Plan 

Sl.oo  to  S3.00  Per  Day 

150  rooms,  50  with  bath.  All  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Cafe  in  connection. 

PRICES  MODERATE 


the  coast  line  to  mack  I 


^EytLANOrBUFFALO, 
^lAGAR^I^LLS, 
TOLEDO,  PT.  HURON, 


THE 

CHARMS 
OF  SUMMER  SEAS 


spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most 
economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in  America. 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports; 
daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay, 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will  be  operated 
two  trips  weekly  from  June  15th  to  September  10th,  stopping 
only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich.  Ont..  every  Monday 
up-bound.  Saturday  down-bound. — Special  Day  Trips 
Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July 
and  August. — Railroad  Tickets  Available  on 
Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 
Great  Lakes  Map 

Address:  L.  G.  LEWIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 

A.  A.  SebantZ,  Vice-Pres.  and  GenU  Mgr. 


Detroit  &  Cleveland  < 
Nav.  Co. 


firm  itself  would  employ  a  lawyer  to  make 
the  actual  collection. 

c.  A  personal  representative  in  England, 
single  or  shared  by  two  or  three  American 
firms,  who  would  manage  all  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  an  easily  covered  ter¬ 
ritory.  But,  of  course,  it  is  probable  that 
careful  inquiries  from  a  reliable  Agency, 
and  a  little  sound  circumspection,  will  nul¬ 
lify  the  possibility  of  many  such  debts. 
If  a  firm  is  in  good  repute,  it  will  fulfill 
the  terms  of  a  contract  and  send  money 


direct  on  receipt  of  a  reminder  note  as  to 
expiration  of  days  of  credit — exactly  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  direct  cash  transaction. 

These  remarks  will  make  it  clear  that: — 

1.  In  beginning  direct  trade  abroad, 
slight  losses  must  be  anticipated. 

2.  A  mercantile  agency  is  the  best, 
cheapest  and  quickest  means  of  getting  in¬ 
formation  of  all  kinds. 

3.  A  lawyer,  recommended  by  a  firm 
already  established  in  Great  Britain,  is  the 
best  person  to  collect  debts. 


Dividends  From  Time  Off 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 


“My  letters  began  to  pull  higher  results 
immediately.  I  had  always  been  considered 
a  cracker-jack  letter  writer,  and  my  mail 
sales  record  put  me  among  the  top-notchers 
in  our  department.  Inside  of  two  months 
I  set  a  new  record  for  myself,  which  over¬ 
topped  the  old  record  by  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  which  was  considered  phenomenal. 

“I’ve  never  spent  such  an  enjoyable  as 
well  as  profitable  vacation  in  all  my  life, 
and  this  year  I  am  going  to  duplicate  it. 
I’ve  a  hunch  that  the  boss  is  going  to  make 
me  chief  correspondent  in  the  fall,  and  I 
figure  that  by  adding  to  my  knowledge  of 
country  life  I  can  run  up  my  present  record 
still  higher,  and  thus  give  him  what  we 
sales  writers  call  ‘stimulus  to  act.’  ’’ 

The  Public  Accountant  to  the  Rescue 

T  T  IS  no  child’s  play  even  to  sell  goods 
^  that  can  be  seen,  felt  or  tasted,  and  the 
proposition  of  selling  something  that  can 
be  classed  under  none  of  these  headings  is 
exceedingly  difficult. 

One  such  proposition  is  land  located  in 
a  fl’stant  part  of  the  country.  Any  experi¬ 
enced  land  man  will  tell  you  that  he  is 
really  selling  faith.  For  unless  he  can  in¬ 
duce  the  prospect  to  believe  in  him  implicit¬ 
ly,  no  sale  will  result.  This  is  the  reason 
why  land  men  selling  farming  properties 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  run  special 
excursions  to  the  land.  They  find  that  their 
greatest  sales  clincher  is  to  take  the  pros¬ 
pect  on  the  land  and  let  him  see  exactly 
what  he  is  getting  for  his  money. 

But  for  many  reasons  prospects  who  are 
seriously  considering  the  purchase  of  land 
are  often  unable  to  take  the  time  to  make 
the  trip.  A  land  company  selling  a  large 
area  in  one  of  the  southern  states,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  for  several  months  been  waging 
a  heavy  advertising  campaign,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  had  developed  a  large  number  of  live 
prospects.  But  most  of  these  prospects 
were  unable  to  take  the  time  to  visit  the 
land,  and,  until  they  could  actually  see  what 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention,  BUSINESS 


they  were  going  to  get  for  their  money,  held 
off  buying. 

A  public  accountant  practicing  in  the  city 
boarded  at  the  same  place  as  the  manager 
of  the  land  company.  During  one  of  their 
frequent  business  talks  the  land  man  told 
his  troubles  to  the  accountant,  and  remarked 
that  he  wished  he  had  some  way  of  im¬ 
pressing  the  genuineness  of  his  proposition 
on  the  prospects  without  their  taking  a  trip 
to  the  land. 

In  three  weeks  the  accountant  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  on  his  annual  vacation.  He 
had  about  decided  to  take  a  trip  through 
the  northwest.  He  did  some  quick  think¬ 
ing,  and  made  a  proposition  to  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  land  company  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  change  his  plans  and  go  to  the 
southwest  instead,  to  investigate  local  con¬ 
ditions  thoroughly  and  make  an  individual 
report  to  each  of  the  land  man’s  prospects. 
For  his  services  he  was  to  receive  a  certain 
commission  on  all  sales  that  resulted  from 
prospects  then  under  consideration. 

This  offer  was  quickly  accepted.  Then 
the  manager  of  the  land  company  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  each  prospect  explaining 
that  Mr.  Blank,  one  of  the  best  known  local 
public  accountants,  would  shortly  person¬ 
ally  investigate  the  land  for  the  benefit  of 
local  persons  who  were  interested  in  it. 
Each  prospect  was  invited  to  take  dinner 
in  a  private  room  of  a  local  hotel  to  meet 
the  accountant  personally,  and  to  take  up 
with  him  any  matters  he  wished  looked  into 
especially. 

M’hile  in  the  southwest  the  accountant 
had  a  local  photographer  take  a  number  of 
photographs  of  the  land,  showing  crops 
actually  growing,  local  geographical  condi¬ 
tions,  water  supply,  etc.  He  had  the  local 
photographer  place  his  imprint  upon  and 
personally  sign  each  photograph  before  a 
notary  public.  To  the  signatures  he  added, 
his  own,  together  with  the  date  on  which 
the  photographs  were  taken.  He  also  ob¬ 
tained  testimonials  from  satisfied  buyers 
who  were  already  living  on  the  land. 


On  the  accountant’s  return  home  he  had 
the  land  man  call  a  meeting  of  the  pros¬ 
pects,  on  which  occasion  he  told  them  of 
what  he  had  seen  on  the  property.  He  also 
submitted  the  original  testimonials  and 
photographs  for  the  personal  inspection  of 
all  present,  and  backed  this  up  with  a  strong 
endorsement  of  the  value  of  the  land 
Eight  of  the  prospects  who 
ing  between  decision  and  indecision 


We  mean  a  D AUS  IMPROVED  TIP  TO  P  DUPLICATOR 

ideal  assistant,  always  ready,  when  you  want  to  quickly  make 
° clean,  clear,  perfect  duplicates  of  manuscript,  form  letters,  reports,  etc. 
HlH  Hvi  .  \  100  Copies  from  Pen-written  and  50  Copies  from 

HiB'  11  'Sks  li:  Typewritten  Original. 

BlSl.  Me  •  N  '|S{  Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size,  with  our 

MIK,  *  IBlX  “  Dausco”  Oiled  Parchment  Back  *1® 

MS  m  ^  'm;  negative  roll.  Price,  $7.50,  less  special 

■HIe  Hi  'm--  _  discount  of  33  per  cent.,  net - 

don’t  want  your  money  until  you  are 
that  our  machine  is  all  right,  so  if  you  are  interested  just 

1 1  I  TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

'  in  That's  fair  enough*  Isn’t  It?  Then  send  to-day. 

Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  reQuest, 

FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 


were  waver- 
imme- 

diately  signed  contracts  aggregating  $15,000 
in  value.  Within  a  month  ten  more  pros¬ 
pects  signed  contracts  for  tracts  of  various 
acreages,  totaling  $12,000. 

As  a  sales  closer,  the  signed  statement  of 
the  public  accountant,  together  with  the 
signed  photographs,  proved  one  of  the  most 
effective  the  land  man  ever  used.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  material  he  is  now  able  to  make 
quick  sales  to  persons  who  have  never  seen 
the  land,  who  otherwise  would  have  held 
off  indefinitely  until  they  had  a  chance  to 
visit  it  personally. 

As  a  result  of  his  business-vacation  trip 
the  accountant  netted  over  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  in  addition  to  this  made  a  number 
of  connections  of  great  value  to  him  in  his 
profession. 

A  Source  of  Revenue  “On  the  Side” 

^  OMEWHAT  similar  to  this  is  the  case 
of  a  young  bookkeeper  who,  like  other 
young  men,  had  felt  the  call  of  Opportun¬ 
ity  in  a  new  country. 

At  this  time  the  Canadian  land  boom  was 
on — and  is  still  on,  for  that  matter.  So 
wonderful  were  the  stories  of  success  in 
the  new  land,  that  drifted  back  to  those  who 
stayed  at  home,  that  they  seemed  hardly  be¬ 
lievable. 

Local  interest  in  Canadian  land  was 
tinged  with  disbelief.  This  bookkeeper  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  his  annual  vacation  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  trip  through  the  Canadian  northwest. 
He  obtained  permission  from  his  firm  to 
take  an  extra  two  weeks  in  addition  to  his 
regular  two  weeks’  vacation,  making  a 
month  in  all.  He  drew  his  small  savings 
from  the  bank  and  obtained  a  special  home- 
seeker’s  ticket  to  the  northwest.  He  went 
straight  to  Winnipeg,  and  from  there  vis¬ 
ited  a  number  of  boom  towns  that  have 
sprung  up  almost  overnight. 

Each  night  on  returning  to  the  hotel  he 
wrote  out  an  account  of  his  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  with  which  he  embodied  as 
much  accurate  data  on  local  conditions  as 
he  could  obtain. 

On  returning  home  the  bookkeeper  had 
a  local  form-letter  firm  duplicate  several 
hundred  copies  of  this  complete  report,  which 
amounted  to  around  20,000  words.  He 
then  ran  a  small  classified  advertisement  in 
a  carefully  selected  list  of  newspapers,  of¬ 
fering  a  copy  of  his  report  for  a  dollar. 


The  influx  of  re-orders  from  satisfied  users  of 
BYRON  TYPEWRITER  CABINETS  result¬ 
ed  in  our  being  oversold  to  the  extent  of  sever^ 
months'  output.  We  have,  however,  more 
than,  doubled  the  capacity  of  our  plant  so  that 
we  are  now  able  to  take  care  of  your  order 
with  little  or  no  delay. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  learn  how 


BYRON  ^ 
TYPEWRITER 
CABINETS  ^ 

Increase  Stenogra 
phic  Efficiency 


Then  you  will  not  wonder  that 
we  were  swamped  with  orders 

The  illustration  tells  the  story — con¬ 
venience  is  the  keynote — everything  at 
the  fingertips. 

Made  in  all  wood  finishes — occupies  {when 
closed)  20x42  inches.  Price  ridiculously 
loWy  everything  considered. 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Co. 

99  Shelby  Street  DETROIT.  MICH. 


WHEN  OPEN— 

Everything  at  the  Finger  Tips 
WHEN  CLOSED — Everything  Protected 


Leam  Paragon  Shorthand  at  home.  The  demand  for  young  men  and  young 
women  stenographers  is  tremendous- — salaries  big — advancement  certain. 

The  biggest  man  in  business  says, — “If  a  person  has  native  ability,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Paragon  Shorthand  will  put  him  next  to  sure  success.” 


Paragon  Shorthand 


IS  not  a  fad-system,  but  absolutely  the  shortest,  quickest,  most-easily-written,  most-easily-read  shorthand 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Its  writers, — (prominent  court  reporters,  private  secret 
pneed  stenographers),  dot  the  globe. 

A  Wisconsin  High  School  teacher  writes: — "Having  taught  3  or  4  of  the  old  systems  fo 
troduce  Paragon  in  our  High  Sohool  as  the  students  demand  it.  I  predict  that  inside  of  t 
system.” 

Step  into  your  future  now.  Paragon  ts  so  simple  you  can  leam  it,  in  your  own 
home,  in  a  week.  No  doubt  about  it.  The  cost  is  very,  very  little.  Let  me  send  you 
my  free  book  **Shorthand  in  7  Days.**  It  tells  all  about  Paragon  and 
the  success  of  Paragon  writers  in  the  employ  of  Governments  and  Big 
Business.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Heed  that  inclination ! 

Ill  Write  me. 

A.  Lichtontag,  Pres.,  PARAGON  SHORTHAND  INST. 

/ /  1431  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans*  La. 

I  //  If  you  are  a  stenographer  now  writing  one  of  the  M 
)  i I  ordinary  systems,  investigate  Paragon.  Let  me  prove  ff 
y  ! j  how  Paragon  will  give  you  greater  speed — positive  ac- 

//  curacy — and  larger  opportunities.  Write  me  freely.  , 


A.  Lichtentag.  Pre*., 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 
1431  Camp  SU,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Send  me  your  book  "Shorthand  in 
7  Days,”  and  full  particulars^  regard¬ 
ing  your  home-study  course  in  Para¬ 
gon  Shorthand. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

City . 

State . 
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Tenement  Tommy 

Asks  for 

A  Square  Deal 

He  lives  in  New  York’s  stuffy  tenemei  t 
district,  the  most  congested  spot  in 
America. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there  is 
scarcely  space  to  eat  and  sleep.  His  play¬ 
ground  is  the  blistering  pavement  of  the  ill¬ 
smelling  streets,  hemmed  in  by  scorching 
brick  walls. 

No  trees,  no  grass,  not  even  a  whiff  of 
fresh  air, — in  the  only  world  Tommy  knows. 
Ash  cans  are  his  background,  and  the  tattle 
and  roar  of  traffic  his  environment. 

Tommy’s  widowed  mother  is  broken  with 
worry  ;  his  sisters  and  brothers  are  as  pallid 
and  frail  as  he.  The  winter  struggle  has 
sapped  their  vitality.  They  are  starving  for  air. 

No  medicine  will  help  Tommy.  What  he, 
his  mother  and  the  other  children  need  are : 
a  chance  to  breathe  something  pure  and 
fresh, — a  taste  of  sunshine  and  outdoor 
freedom,— an  outing  in  the  country  or  at  the  seashore. 

But  between  Tommy  and  his  needs  stands  poverty, 
the  result  of  misfortune.  He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it  were 
all  his  fault. 

And  that  is  why  Tommy  appeals  for  a  square  deal. 
Nor  does  he  wish  you  to  forget  his  mother,  or  his  “pals  ’ 
and  their  mothers, — all  in  the  same  plight, 
summer  sends  thousands  of  “Tenement 
Tommies”,  mothers  and  babies  to  the  country  and  to  Sea  Breeze,  its  fresh 
air  home  at  Coney  Island.  A  dollar  bill,  a  five  dollar  check,  or  any 
amount  you  care  to  contribute,  will  help  us  to  answer  Tommy  s  appeal. 

Send  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn,  Treasurer,  Room  204, 

105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


This  Association  every 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

R.  FULTON  CUTTING.  President 


SUGGESTIONS 

A  lawn  sociable  by 
your  class,  Sunday 
School  or  Club. 

A  card  party  at  your 
summer  hotel  or 
camp. 

A  subscription  among 
your  friends. 


Returns  came  immediately.  At  the  start 
he  put  all  his  profits  back  into  advertising, 
and  soon  reached  a  point  where  his  adver¬ 
tisements  were  being  published  daily  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  then  made  it  a  point  to  bank 
one-half  of  all  daily  receipts,  the  other  half 
he  spent  in  continuing  his  advertising.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  from  the  date  he 
started  to  advertise,  his  total  receipts  ran 
to  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  his  propo¬ 
sition  seemed  good  for  several  months 
more,  at  least. 


Producing  the  Necessary  Evidence 

J  N  nearly  every  large  office  are  routine 
employes  who  hunger  to  go  on  the  road 
for  their  firm.  But  in  most  cases  their  em¬ 
ployers  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  requests,  as 
they  know  it  costs  money  to  make  a  sales¬ 
man  out  of  a  clerk.  They  prefer  that  some¬ 
one  else  stand  the  cost  of  the  several  weeks 
or  months  of  non-productive  work  that  is 
the  lot  of  nearly  every  man  when  he  first 
goes  on  the  road.  Nowadays  unless  a  man 
shows  a  special  aptitude  for  salesmanship, 
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it  is  no  easy  task  for  him  to  obtain  a  try¬ 
out  on  a  regular  salary. 

This  was  the  condition  in  which  a  clerk 
in  a  large  manufacturing  plant  found  him¬ 
self.  He  knew  that  he  possessed  selling 
ability — had  discovered  it  in  his  business 
dealings — and,  after  all,  salesmanship  is 
nothing  more  than  the  ability  to  induce  the 
other  man  to  think  your  way. 

His  repeated  requests  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  to  be  put  on  the  road  had  received  a 
deaf  ear.  “Some  day  I  will  give  you  a 
chance,”  this  gentleman  replied,  “but  right 
now  we  are  not  taking  on  any  but  experi¬ 
enced  salesmen.” 

The  clerk  resolved  to  get  experience  in 
salesmanship  by  hook  or  crook.  At  first 
he  tried  selling  goods  in  his  spare  time, 
and  met  with  some  success.  Encouraged 
by  this,  and  to  still  further  test  his  selling 
ability,  he  decided  to  spend  his  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  in  selling  goods.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  vacation  he  noticed  an  advertisement 
in  a  local  newspaper  for  salesmen  to  sell 
an  office  appliance  on  commission.  He  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  firm  that  he  merely  wanted  to 
sell  their  goods  during  his  vacation  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  them  for  a  territory  in  a  nearby 
town. 

Three  days  passed  before  he  made  a 
single  sale.  Then,  with  the  renewed  con¬ 
fidence  and  enthusiasm  that  comes  to  every 
salesman  right  after  his  first  sale,  he  per¬ 
sisted  with  increased  energy  and  made  three 
sales  the  following  day.  The  next  day  he 
made  five.  His  daily  average  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  two  weeks  was  three  sales  a 
day. 

On  turning  in  his  samples  at  the  end  of 
his  two  weeks’  vacation,  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  office  appliance  firm  to  re¬ 
tain  carbon  copies  of  all  the  orders  he  had 
obtained.  He  also  induced  them  to  write 
him  a  letter  stating  that  his  two  weeks’ 
record'  as  a  salesman  was  above  the  aver¬ 
age  and  that  they  firmly  believed  that  with 
a  little  more  experience  he  would  develop 
into  a  high-grade  salesman. 

On  returning  to  his  regular  job  the  young 
man  presented  this  letter  and  the  carbon 
copies  of  his  order-blanks,  to  the  sales- 
manager  of  his  company.  He  followed 
this  documentary  evidence  of  his  selling 
ability  with,  “Mr.  Blank,  you  told  me  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  you  would  give  me  a  chance 
as  a  salesman  if  you  knew  that  I  could  sell 
goods.  I  have  now  proved  to  you  that  I 
can  sell  goods  so  that  you  are  taking  no 
chances  on  me.” 

This  interview  resulted  in  the  young  man 
obtaining  a  position  as  assistant  sales-man- 
ager  in  one  of  the  company’s  branch  offices. 
His  record  in  this  capacity  at  the  end  of  six 
months  was  so  good  that  he  was  made  man¬ 
ager  of  a  branch  office  in  another  part  of 
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That’s  the  purpose  of  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  Simplified.  It  helps  you  avoid  and 
Keep  out  of  legal  tangles.  It  will  prove  a  constant  guard  over  your  private  personal 
and  business  affairs. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  Simplified,  but  what  can  be  easily 
understood  by  every  business  man ;  no  glittering  generalities,  technical  words  or 
phrases  beyond  our  understanding. 

It  is  written  for  YOU,  Mr.  Business  Man,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  solve  im¬ 
mediately  any  legal  question  or  problem  which  may  arise. 

This  book  is  arranged  in  question  and  answer  form,  which  is  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  the  arrangement  of  business  books. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW,  Simplified, 

CONTAINS: 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

Eighty  pages  of  Legal  Forms. 

The  Complete  Digest  of  the  Incorporation  Laws  in  every  State. 

The  Legal  Rate  of  Interest  of  every  State. 

695  Legal  Questions  and  Answers  for  the  Accountant  and  Auditor. 

1,556  Legal  Questions  and  Answers  for  every  Business  Man. 

In  fact  there  is  no  question  in  Business  Law  that  Commercial  Law,  Simplified 
will  not  give  you  an  intelligent,  immediate  and  correct  answer. 

The  price  is  $3.00,  bound  in  Buckram. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  FREE  EXAMINATION  OFFER. 

Send  us  $3.00  for  a  copy  of  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  Simplified,  for  a  FREE  ten 
days’  examination,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Fair  enough,  isn’t  it  ? 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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the  country.  Today  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
company’s  finest  regular  producers. 

J^NTERPRISE  and  imagination  stand 
out  strong  in  each  of  these  little  stories. 
These  men  who  won  advancement  and 
money  rewards  did  not  sit  down  and  bewail 
their  fate  or  wait  for  Opportunity  to  be 
brought  to  them  on  a  golden  platter.  In¬ 
stead,  they  looked  at  the  world  through  the 
spectacles  of  constructive  imagination  and 
formulated  plans  to  fit  in  with  their  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  Then  they  worked  and 
stuck  to  the  job  in  hand.  Such  a  combina¬ 
tion  as  this  wins  out  under  all  conditions. 
Here  is  the  formula:  First,  decide  op  what 
you  want — opportunities  in  your  present 
line,  or  in  another  field ;  second,  deal  with 
your  conditions  as  they  are — not  as  they 
might  he;  then  use  your  imagination  con¬ 
structively  to  make  the  second  bring  you 
the  first.  Back  this  up  with  enthusiastic 
effort  and  you’ll  find  you  have  a  veritable 
Aladdin’s  lamp  that  needs  only  to  be  rubbed 
with  persistence  to  bring  forth  almost  any¬ 
thing  you  want. 


The  Sterling  Silver  Store 

(Continued  from  Page  10.) 

The  idea  never  worked.  I  still  have  some 
of  the  forks  and  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them,  if  I  thought  I  could  do  so  with¬ 
out  hurting  my  present  sales  system.  If 
one  had  a  stock  of  all  the  patterns  made, 
his  line  would  hardly  be  truly  representa¬ 
tive.  His  store  would  be  more  like  a  mu¬ 
seum.  People  go  to  the  museum  out  of 
curiosity,  and  do  not  object  to  having  their 
senses  bewildered  by  a  profusion  of  ob¬ 
jects.  But,  they  go  to  a  store  to  buy,  and 
the  buying  instinct  is  apt  to  become  scared, 
and  hide  itself,  if  the  senses  are  muddled 
by  the  sight  of  many  different  things. 

Better  than  a  representative  line  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  store.  If  a  jeweler  is  going  to 
sell  sterling  silver,  he  and  his  store  and  his 
help  should  look  the  part.  He  shouldn’t  talk 
of  art  and  refinement  and  romance — which 
are  all  suggested  by  this  commodity — if  his 
floor  is  dirty,  his  showcases  dusty,  his  silver 
blue.  I  carry  my  entire  sterling  stock  in 
individual  chests  and  recommend  others  to 
do  the  same.  By  selecting  a  few  patterns, 
and  keeping  them  in  separate  chests,  one 
has  complete  outfits  from  which  he  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  proper  gift  whether  its  value  is  one 
dollar  or  five  hundred  dollars. 

On  the  walls  of  my  store,  if  you  were  to 
visit  it,  you  would  see  displayed  engravings 
of  “A  Galloping  Horseman,”  “The  Battle 
of  Lexington,”  “The  Boston  Tea  Party.” 
These  scenes  all  have  a  close  association 
with  my  leader  pattern.  They  lend  my 
store  an  air  of  romance,  give  it  a  historical 


setting,  and  help  to  make  it  truly  represent¬ 
ative.  The  representative  store  helps  pro¬ 
mote  sales. 

The  Follow-up  Idea 

J  F  a  dealer  knows  his  story  well,  his  ideas 
will  predominate;  he  will  mold  his  cus¬ 
tomer’s  decision,  and  will  sell  her  THE  pat¬ 
tern  rather  than  just  a  pattern.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  about  the  silver  art. 
What  do  many  jewelers  do  when  a  custom¬ 
er  says  a  pattern  is  too  plain  ?  They  show 
her  a  fancy  one,  and,  if  that  is  too  fancy. 
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another  plain  one.  If  it  is  too  high  priced, 
they  bring  forth  a  cheaper  one.  This  is  not 
exactly  what  one  likes  to  think  of  as  sales¬ 
manship. 

We  use  two  main  arguments  to  convince 
our  customers  they  ought  to  buy  sterling 
ware.  First,  they  ought  to  buy  it  for  econ¬ 
omy’s  sake ;  and,  second,  because  they  will 
take  a  pride  in  its  ownership.  Sterling  sil¬ 
ver  lasts  forever;  the  life  of  even  quad¬ 
ruple  plate  may  be  measured  by  a  few  years. 
What  housewife,  who  owns  a  few  pieces  of 
sterling  will  not  get  them  out  when  com- 
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Modern  stenographic  methods 
give  mechanical  perfection,  but 
if  your  letters  are  to  serve  the 
full  purpose  for  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten,  they  must  have  the  human 
touch,  “the  punch,”  in  other  words. 
We  have  progressed  a  long  way  from 
the  ink  horn  and  quill 
pen.  You  should  have 
up-to-the-minute  knowl¬ 
edge  on  how  to  handle 
correspondence  p  r  o  b  - 
lems;  how  to  make  your 
persuasive  appeal  con¬ 
vincing  enough  to  pull 
people  to  your  way  of 
thinking. 


“Making  the 
Letter  Pay’’ 

By  A.  PETER  STOWE 

is  a  book  of  io6 
pages ;  each  book 
crammed  full  of  cor- 


/jRMANb  both 


Why  Write  Letters 
the  Way  Your 
Grandfather  Did? 


respondence  ideas.  The  book  is  just  off  the  press,  and,  as  (tl  AA 

a  special  introductory  offer  you  may  secure  it,  postpaid,  tpiaVv 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Sales  Letters,  Collection  Letters, 
Letters  of  Complaint  and  Business  Correspondence  in  General,  here  is  your 
opportunity;  $i.oo  brings  this  wonderful  book  to  you,  prepaid. 


“Making  the  Letter  Pay” 

is  6^  inches  by  9  inches,  bound  in  green  Mor¬ 
occo  back,  with  red  silk  cloth  sides. 

Remember,  our  offer  of  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid,  will  be  withdrawn  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  but  a  Special 
Introductory  Offer 


Use  the  coupon  below. 


COUPOIV 

The  International  Accountants'  Society 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  copy  of  “MAKING  THE  LETTER  PAY.” 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  $1.00  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  same. 


NAME _ 


L 


ADDRESS _ - _ _ 

CITY_  _  _  _  _ _  —  STATE _ 


J 


pany  comes,  and,  if  she  gets  the  chance, 
gladly  talk  about  their  beauty  and  value? 
In  Colonial  times  the  family  silver  was  an 
evidence  of  stability;  it  was  passed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  prized 
as  an  heirloom.  The  silver  that  is  bought 
today,  if  it  is  of  the  right  quality  and  uni¬ 
form  style,  will  be  just  as  ardently  cher¬ 
ished. 

If  I  sell  a  customer  sterling  ware,  I  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  she  will 
come  back  and  buy  again.  I  shall  never  feel 
ashamed  to  see  her  back,  no  more  than 
would  the  furniture  dealer  who  sells  his 
customer  solid  mahogany. 

I  try  to  make  each  of  my  salesmen  feel 
that  the  goods  we  are  selling  are  the  best 
in  the  world  and  to  saturate  him  with  the 
sterling  silver  sales  idea  as  I  have  conceived 
it.  I  have  frequently  held  school  evenings 
in  my  store,  and  studied  the  patterns  with 
my  clerks,  going  over  the  history,  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  designs,  learning  each  piece 
thoroughly  and  its  price. 

Securing  Information 

'Y'HE  society  notes  of  the  daily  papers  give 
me  clews  to  weddings,  anniversaries, 
and  other  functions  where  gifts  will  be  in 
order.  From  such  sources,  as  are  at  my 
command,  I  obtain  the  names  of  those  who 
will  be  present,  and  circularize  them.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  large  church  wedding 
was  to  be  held  in  my  neighborhood,  one  of 
my  customers,  who  had  been  invited  to  at¬ 
tend,  checked  off  for  me  in  a  church  direct¬ 
ory  the  names  of  all  whom  she  thought 
might  be  asked  to  go.  My  sales  for  that 
wedding  were  very  heavy. 

For  five  years  now  I  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  this  cumulative  selling  scheme;  build¬ 
ing  my  business  around  the  follow-up  idea. 
I  am  satisfied  to  sell  jewelry  to  the  trans¬ 
ient;  to  my  home  folks  I  sell  sterling  ware. 
I  have,  I  think,  succeeded  in  lifting  my 
silver  out  of  the  merchandise  class,  and  giv¬ 
en  it  an  artistic  standing.  I  have  popular¬ 
ized  “The  Sterling  Silver  Store.”  My 
scheme  is  not  new,  but  it  has  been  ignored 
by  most  jewelers  because  results  come  slow 
at  first,  and  it  costs  something  to  get  start¬ 
ed  Small  profits  must  be  accepted  in  place 
of  large  ones;  the  sales  of  the  jewelry  de¬ 
partment  must  be  permitted  to  dwindle. 
Hov/ever,  if  one  is  building  his  business  for 
tomorrow,  he  must  make  these  sacrifices  at 
the  outset.  That  they  will  all  be  made 
good,  and  much  more,  if  he  builds  well,  is 
equally  certain.  I,  myself,  believe  a  great 
revival  is  coming  in  sterling  silver — one  that 
will  make  the  hand-painted  china,  cut  glass, 
and  brush  brass  epoch  seem  but  mere  inci¬ 
dents.  From  such  a  revival  the  merchant, 
who  has  inaugurated  the  cumulative  selling 
scheme,  will  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
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Protecting 
S teel  from 
Corrosion 


Henry  willliams,  u.  s.  n., 

writing  in  the  Engineering  Maga¬ 
zine,  says  that  the  wasting  away  by 
corrosion  of  structures  made  from  steel  is 
th.e  one  consideration  most  prejudicial  to  the 
use  of  that  material  for 
structural  work.  Par¬ 
ticularly  where  steel  is 
exposed  to  the  action 
of  salt  water,  the  cor¬ 
rosive  effect  is  most 
marked  and  disadvan¬ 
tageous,  and  there  is  at  the 
present  time  no  known  method 
of  protecting  indefinitely  from 
corrosion,  structural  steel  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  action  of  moisture,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  that  of  bedding  it 
in  cement  that  has  been  water¬ 
proofed  effectively. 

At  the  present  time  there  are 
a  large  number  of  so-called  pro¬ 
tective  paints  for  steel,  of  widely 
differing  compositions  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  But  it  is  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  fact  that  all  cannot  be 
equally  effective,  nor  can  any  one 
of  them  be  effective  under  the 
different  conditions  likely  to  be 
met.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  protective  materials  for 
structural  steel  should  take  rank 
among  the  most  important  of 
engineering  materials,  and  if  at 
some  future  time  a  large  build¬ 
ing  collapses  through  the  corro¬ 
sion  of  its  steel  structure,  as 
some  persons  consider  to  be  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  probability,  the 
question  will  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves  now  and  does 
not  receive. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  isolated 
cases  where  paint  chemists  are 
studying  the  question  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  paint  for  steel  structures, 
and  where  manufacturers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  scientifically  designed 
paints  which  do  offer  protection 
to  steel  work  under  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  for  which  they  are  intended.  In 
spite  _  of  these  isolated  cases,  the  large 
question  of  protecting  structural  steel 
trom  corrosion  under  all  conditions  is  un¬ 
answered,  and  little  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  full  solution  of  the  problem.  Steel 
railroad  bridges  in  locations  exposed  to  the 
brme-drip  of  refrigerator  cars  are  corrod¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  maintenance-of-way  en¬ 


gineers  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  finding 
paint  for  these  bridges  that  will  not  perish 
in  a  few  years.  It  has  been  stated  that 
linseed-oil  paints  will  not  last  more  than 
three  months  under  such  conditions.  In 
many  locations  stringer  and  floor-beam  web 
plates  of  railroad  bridges  have  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  thickness  cor¬ 
roded  away  despite  annual  cleaning  and 
painting.  The  great  bridge  over  the  Firth 
of  Forth  is  exposed  to  heavy  fogs  and  salt 


sixty  thousand  offices  give  it  opportunities 
for  transacting  public 
business  that  no  other 
department  has  and  it 
is  already  called  the 
“people’s  department” 
and  ought  to  become 
more  and  more  so.  In 
a  recent  editorial  he  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
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a  New 
Postal 
Facility 


Copyright  Underwood  (5?  Underwood 

Scotland’s  pride— the  gleat  bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

moisture  from  the  North  Sea.  To  keep  it 
clean  of  corrosion  and  painted  requires  the 
continual  work  of  a  force  of  not  less  than 
forty  workmen. 


W.  FITZPATRICK  of  Washington, 


F. 

with  which  people  are  in  daily  contact.  Its 


D.  C.,  believes  that  the  Post  Office 
is  the  one  branch  of  the  Government 


scheme  that  ought  to  mean  quite  a  little  to 
the  business  men. 

As  a  result  of  careful  investigation  it  has 
been  found,  he  says,  that  those 
who  send  out  stamped  return 
envelopes  stand  to  lose  90  per 
c  'nt  of  the  stamps.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  more  than  100,000,000  re¬ 
turn  envelopes  and  postal  cards 
are^  annually  sent  through  the 
mails  in  this  country,  and  the 
number  would  be  largely  increas¬ 
ed  if  the  business  men  had  some 
asmrance  that  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  reply  for  every  two  cents 
expended.  In  fact,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  revenue  of  the 
postal  service  could  be  increased 
by  $20,000,000  annually. 

The  plan  which  has  been  evol¬ 
ved  permits  the  person  wishing 
to  use  stamped  return  envelopes 
to  make  a  deposit  to  cover  the 
number  of  stamped  envelopes 
which  he  intends  to  send  out. 
The  stamped  envelopes  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  government  and 
bear  the  name  of  the  firm  send¬ 
ing  them  out.  The  envelopes 
Lear  a  peculiar  stamp — one  easily 
recognized  in  sorting  letters— and 
the  line  “This  stamp  is  void  if 
the  address  is  changed.” 

The  receiver  has  simply  to  put 
in  his  reply  and  mail  the  envel¬ 
ope.  At  the  sending  office  the 
stamp  is  canceled  like  any  other 
stamp.  But  at  the  office  of  des¬ 
tination  these  envelopes  are  not 
delivered  with  other  mail.  They 
are  set  aside  and  the  addressee  is  notified 
to  call  for  them. 

When  the  business  man  wants  to  send 
out  letters  under  this  plan,  he  pays  a  de¬ 
posit  to  cover  the  total  expense  of  the  en¬ 
velopes,  but  he  is  permitted  to  let  this  de¬ 
posit  stand  to  cover  future  business,  and 
can  pay  for  the  postage  on  such  letters  as 
he  receives.  After  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  he  can  get  his  deposit  back. 
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Turn  Your  Spare  Time  Into 
Money 

and  free  booklet.  "Mail  Order  Facts. 

Pease  Mfg.  Co. 

68-70  Broadway,  Dept.  A-8,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


The  biggest  job  ever  handed  out  by 
Congress  is  not  the  Panama  Canal, 
as  most  people  believe,  but  the  Rail¬ 
way  Valuation  Act,  which  is  now  law  and 
actively  under  way.  Commenting  on  this 
huge  task,  the  Engi- 
The  Biggest  neering  News  says  edi- 

,  ,  .  torially  that  it  involves 

Job  in  the  ^  larger  amount  of  en- 

LJnited  gineering  work  and  a 

States  larger  outlay  of  money 

for  engineering  ser¬ 
vices  than  the  great  job  at  the  Isthmus. 

This  immense  task  is  to  be  done  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  who  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  experts  as  are  deemed 
necessary.  It  has  been  unofficially  stated 
that  no  less  than  20,000  applications  were 
received  for  positions,  and  that  all  subordi¬ 
nate  positions  are  to  be  filled  through  civil 
service  examinations.  The  Commissioners 
have  already  announced  the  appointment  of 
five  engineers,  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
organization  of  the  staff  and  later  have  the 
direction  of  the  field  and  office  work. 


^tart^an  easy  and  lucrative  business. 
IgencT'aud”  referbuLe's^W 'you. . 

piVn^er^'^Ccilr-  AM ERiFaT^H-LECtIoN  SERV¬ 
ICE,  565  State  St.,  Detro^  Michigam _ 

ttTf  Y()UR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 

Opportunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  ^  _ _ 

STOP^  MAKrNG  OTHEr'  PEOPLE  RICH.  Start 
UTi  '“S  S°5'0.0^0°0  Ve-^rarte^'y^arf  with 

.r-''N.^=s  r.  ..Sf  i ; 

show  you  how  to  start  small  in  your  own  home,  i 

l?5^^c‘l^’'V-AsirN^8"  ^‘se^nd';-  todar f Jtrat^ 

free  booklet.  It  tells  how  I  can  help  you.  Heacock, 
A-5228.  Eockport,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

A  PRACTICAL  PERSON  may  earn  $100  monthly  col¬ 
lecting  money  by  a  positive  simple  mail  method.  Fo 
particulars!  address  Western  Collection  Co.,  Inter-state 
Dept.,  268  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. _ _ ^ 

ASK  BODE!  About  buying,  Sf''‘"K,  ®d-wnting,  any¬ 
thing.”  Get  acquainted  now!  Bode,  561b  Mam,  Hartfo  . 
Conn.  _ _ _ _ 

DIE  MAKING  AND  METAL 
STAMPING 

WE  MAKE  DIES,  metal  stamping  and  do  t'atjn^ 
Manufacturing  new  patents  our  specialty.  J.  Edg  e 
Mfir  To  ^W.  Pleasant,  la 

FOR  THE  HOME 

RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM.  607  Mar- 
nuette  B'dg  .  Chicago,  Ill..  Disposes  of  Sew  ige;  discharges 
clear,  hirmless  water,  without  odor.  Installed  in  basement 
or  outside.  _  _  - 
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FOR  MEN 

SEND  12c  FOR  “SEXUAL  PHILOSOPHY,”  CLFAN- 
EST  BEST,  most  instructive  sex  manual  puhlistmrt, 
teaches,  not  merely  argues;  write  today.  HE.VLlll- 
WI'.M.TH,”  Publishers,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  S.\LE — Hunting  dogs  of  all  qualifications,  also 
Watch  and  Pet  Dogs.  Puppies  of  all  varieties  in  exist¬ 
ence  On  receipt  of  10  cents  we  mail  the  most  hand¬ 
some.  comprehensive,  descriptive  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  in  existence  of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds 
of  swine,  sheep,  rabbits,  ferrets.  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
price  list  free.  C.  L.  B.  Landis,  Dept.  109,  Reading,  Pa. 


There  is  now  a  powerful  national 
association  of  advertising  men, 
working  vigorously  through  their 
Vigilance  Committee  to  put  an  end  to  struc¬ 
tural,  deep-rooted  and  widespread  evils, 
says  Dr.  Harvey  W. 

.  Wiley  in  Printers’  Ink. 

Routing  Such  a  committee  is 

called  into  existence  in 
times  of  stress,  where 
law  is  not,  or  if  it  ex¬ 
ists  is  held  in  con¬ 
tempt.  It  has  evolved  a  code  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  legalize  its  acts  and  thus  grad¬ 
ually  bring  about  a  radical  change  m  the 
environment  that  produced  it.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  and  truthfulness  and 
trustworthiness  take  the  place  of  lying  and 
deception,  the  activity  of  its  members  will 
cease  because  no  longer  necessary. 

Those  who  are  endeavoring  to  stop  the 
victory  march  of  the  Vigilance  Committee 
have  thrown  in  the  way  the  word  “know¬ 
ingly.”  No  one  should  be  punished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  standard,  unless  it  can  be 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  has  lied  with  malice  and  intent.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  when  the  lying  adver¬ 
tisement  has  done  its  perfect  work  and  the 
victim  is  dead  or  bankrupt  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  him  whether  the  author  of  his 
effacement  was  malicious  or  only  maudlin. 

The  “knowingly”  dust  was  often  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  those  who  made  the  early 
food  laws,  and  such  laws  were  farcical. 
The  wily  adulterator  and  debaucher  wants 
no  better  protection  than  that  one  word. 
When  that  is  in  the  law  he  knows  he  is  im¬ 
mune. 
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After  centuries  of  slumber  China 
has  ceased  to  be  stationary,  and  is 
yielding  to  an  irresistible  forward 
movement,  says  the  American  Banker  edi¬ 
torially,  in  commenting  on  a  recent  address 
by  William  J.  Calhoun, 
Investment  former  American  Am^ 

.  bassador  to  China. 

Opportuni-  entire  popular 

ties  in  tion  of  the  Empire 

China  thirsts  for  the  absorp- 

^  tion  of  modern  civiliza¬ 

tion.  The  Chinese  people  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  Japan  and  desire  to 
do  likewise.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the 
Japanese  were  made  to  move  forward  by 
their  young  Emperor  and  the  Empire  sur¬ 
vives  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  national 
sentiments.  In  China  the  Empire  was 
identified  with  torpor  and  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  declined  to  lead  the  people  m  the 
path  which  they  desired  the  Government 
was  overthrown  as  an  odious  obstacle  to 

progress.  .  , 

With  the  triumph  of  modernism  as  the 

dominant  note  in  Chinese  policy  the  Empire 
which  has  come  down  to  the  present  day 
from  a  remote  past  becomes  a  limitless  field 
for  industrial,  commercial  and  intellectual 
expansion.  An  area  larger  and  more  pop¬ 
ulous  than  the  habitable  part  of  Europe  is 
waiting  for  development  and  American 
capitalists  and  business  men  can  find  m  the 
Far  East  abundant  opportunities  for  their 
highest  efforts.  Sixty  thousand  mi  es  of 
railroad  are  needed  at  once,  while  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  iron  and  coal  are  found  there  m  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  fertile  soil  oi  many  provinces 
affords  untold  opportunities  for  agriculture. 
In  this  oldest  of  nations  the  first  steps  m 
civilization  were  taken  a  thousand  years 
before  Romulus  and  Remuss,  the  fabled 
builders  of  Rome,  were  nursed  by  the  myth¬ 
ical  she  wolves.  The  lateral  canals  by 
which  large  areas  are  irripted  were  con¬ 
structed  over  thirty  centuries  ago.  Ameri¬ 
can  capital  is  called  upon  to  aid  m  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  race  that  long  ago  evinced 
its  possession  of  the  highest  gemus  and  is 
only  backward  now  because  it  is  ]ust  re¬ 
awakening  from  a  slumber  of  fifteen  cen¬ 
turies. 


The  railroad  proportion  of  total  se¬ 
curity  issues,”  says  Pres.  Geo.  A. 
Post  of  the  Railway  Business  Asso¬ 
ciation,  “was  in  1912  the  lowest  of  the  dec¬ 
ade  while  other  corporations  issued  their 
highest;  and  the  roads 
Something  in  1912  issued  more 

n/r  1.1.  notes,  which  bear  high- 

the  Matter  interest  rates,  than 

with  Rail-  the  issued  stock  and 

n  bonds  combined.  There 

way  Credit  ^^^ething  the  mat¬ 

ter  with  railway  credit.” 


Railroad  notes,  bearing  various  high  rates 
of  interest,  rose  from  about  $187,500,000  in 
1908  to  $319,000,000  in  1911  and  to  $368,- 
000,000  in  1912.  Such  railroad  notes,  a 
temporary  expedient,  exceeded  in  1912  the 
output  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  com¬ 
bined  by  $22,213,000. 

Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley  of  Harvard  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  unless  there  is  relief 
in  the  form  of  rate  advances  “the  public  is 
going  to  be  denied  the  facilities  and  the  ac¬ 
commodations  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,” 
and  extracts  from  newspaper  editorials  are 
given  to  demonstrate  that  “whatever  is  the 
matter  the  country  wants  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  find  a  remedy,  in 
which  there  will  be  general  and  cheerful 
acquiescence.” 

It  is  desirable  that  shippers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  shall  appreciate  the  burdens  of  cost 
which  have  been  and  are  being  laid  upon  the 
roads,  the  greatness  of  the  task  which  the 
roads  must  perform  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  the  public  and  the  generous  allowance 
which  ought  to  be  provided  for  doing,  on 
the  higher  scale  of  operating  cost,  the 
vastly  greater  things  demanded  by  the 
miraculous  growth  of  our  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry. 

“Traffic  facilities  have  lagged  behind. 
Even  with  the  mild  weather  and  unprece¬ 
dented  co-operation  of  shippers  and  rail¬ 
roads  to  expedite  car  movement  in  the  fall 
of  1912,  the  net  car  shortage  rose  to  51,102, 
and  the  gross  number  of  cars  asked  for  and 
unavailable  to  73,745.  A  winter  of  normal 
severity  would  undoubtedly  aggravate  this 
situation  into  a  serious  and  perhaps  a  dis¬ 
astrous  congestion.  Traffic  has  grown 
faster  than  facilities  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
proper  function  of  administrative  states¬ 
manship  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  heed  public  demand  on  that 
point.” 

COMMENTING  editorially  on  this 
subject.  The  Keystone  says  that 
some  form  of  curbing  legislation  to 
check  the  extension  of  mail-order  business 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  if  the  smaller 
town  storekeepers  are 
Taxing  to  survive.  Impressive 

Sales  of  statistics  on  the  sub- 

ject  state  that,  for  the 
Mail  Order  calendar  year  1912, 

Houses  combined  net  trade 

of  the  two  big  Chicago 
mail-order  houses  totaled  over  $112,000,000 
and  that  the  total  mail-order  business  of  the 
country  at  this  time  aggregates  $200,000,- 
000  per  year.  This  great  drain  on  the  pur¬ 
chasing  cash  of  the  country  most  seriously 
affects  the  small  storekeeper  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  legislative 
protection  as  Congress  can  give  to  him 
Within  the  constitution. 


Trade 


The  United  States  stands  third  in  the 
list  of  coal  exporting  nations,  though 
clearly  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
world’s  coal  producers.  The  coal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  world  now  averages  1,200  mil¬ 
lion  long  tons  a  year. 

Coal  in  United 

States  produces  about 
Foreign  38  p  e  r  c  e  n  t  ;  the 

United  Kingdom,  24 
per  cent;  Germany,  20 
per  cent ;  Austria  Hun- 
>  4  per  cent,  and  France,  3  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  coal  exported  by  the  various 
coal  producing  countries  is  170  million  long 
tons  a  year,  valued  at  500  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  of  this,  90  million  tons  is  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  40  million  from 
Germany,  27  million  from  the  United  States. 
Including  the  coal  and  coke  exported  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  the  coal  supplied  to  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  coal 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30,  ap¬ 
proximate  90  million  dollars. — Commercial 
America. 


There  is  something  wrong  either 
with  the  intelligence  or  else  with  the 
motives  of  those  who  talk  about  war 
whenever  a  question  comes  up  between  na¬ 
tions  that  involves  the  interpretation  of  a 
.  ,  treaty,  says  The  Amer- 

Friendship  ican  Review  of  Re- 

of  Japan  views.  ^  The  people  of 

the  United  States  have 
n  o  differences  with 
America  those  of  any  other 

country  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  justify  even  harsh  language.  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  country  was  on  the  verge  of 
war  with  Japan.  The  Government  and 

people  of  that  marvelous  island  empire  have 
always  justly  regarded  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  with  the  warm¬ 
est  attachment.  And  Japan  should  be 
strongly  assured  that  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  take  pride  in  her  progress,  rely 
upon  her  friendship,  and  fully  believe  that 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  one  coun¬ 
try  must  be  of  value  to  the  other. 

Within  the  course  of  one  short  genera¬ 
tion,  Japan  has  had  some  very  hard  prob¬ 
lems  to  face,  and  she  has  met  them  with 
great  courage.  For  one  thing,  she  was  the 
victim  of  a  set  of  commercial  treaties  that 
were  perpetual  upon  their  face,  and  that 
were  to  her  disadvantage  as  she  grew  in 
economic  power  and  in  national  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  These  treaties  permitted  the 
European  powers  and  the  United  States  to 
send  their  wares  into  Japan  at  a  very  low 
fixed  rate  of  duty.  As  the  country  devel¬ 
oped,  the  treasury  needed  to  collect  larger 
revenue  from  imports,  the  new  industries 
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of  Japan  required  protection,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  recognizing 
the  inherent  right  of  Japan  to  full  sover¬ 
eignty,  was  willing  to  terminate  the  objec¬ 
tionable  parts  of  these  conventions. 

After  the  war  with  Russia,  the  industrial 
situation  in  Japan  was  difficult,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  discharged  from  the  volun¬ 
teer  armies,  were  out  of  work.  The  steam¬ 
ship  companies  were  only  too  eager  to 
transport  them  across  the  Pacific,  and  em¬ 
ployers  all  along  the  western  coast  of  Amer¬ 
ica  found  them  available  by  reason  of  their 
skill  and  reliability.  Thus  arose  the  new 
situation,  and  the  question  that  has  now 
come  up  in  California  has  to  do  with  the 
ownership  of  lands  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  fruit-growing.  In  certain  localities  the 
owners  of  farms  and  orchards  had  become 
dependent  upon  Japanese  labor.  The  J^P^ 
nese,  being  both  saving  and  ambitious,  hacl 
begun  to  buy  up  some  of  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  land,  and  the  people  of  California 
thought  it  best  to  check  the  movement  in  its 
early  stages.  It  was  the  intention  of  our 
treaty  with  Japan  to  secure  to  Japanese 
business  men  in  this  country  the  right  to 
hold  property  for  their  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  residence.  The  matter  of 
owning  agricvtltural  lands  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  treaty. 


Detecting 
Carbonic 
Acid  in 
Boiler 
Water 


The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  to  an 
extent  in  boiler  feed  water  is  ex¬ 
tremely  deleterious  to  the  feed  pip¬ 
ing  and  also  to  the  boiler  itself,  says  T.  A. 
Mighill,  Ph.  D.,  in  Stone  &  Webster’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Journal. 
Even  if  present  in  a 
very  small  amount,  its 
effect  is  evident  in  the 
piping  carrying  the 
heated  water.  If  the 
amount  be  of  the  order 
of  only  ten  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  parts  of  water,  and  the  water  other¬ 
wise  very  pure,  the  corrosive  effect  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  enough  to  injure  the  pip¬ 
ing,  if  of  cast  iron,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  unsafe,  if  carrying  the  heated  feed 
water  under  the  boiler  pressure,  after  a 
few  years. 

When  a  feed  pipe  system  is  corroding 
very  fast,  and  analysis  shows  the  water 
to  be  very  pure,  containing  only  a  small 
amount  of  mineral  matter,  and  not  acid  to 
the  ordinary  indicators,  then  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  suspected.  It  may 
be  in  the  water  in  the  free  state  as  dissolved 
gas,  or  it  may  be  in  combination  with  the 
carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  as  the 
acid  salts  or  bicarbonates,  or  it  may  be  in 
both  states.  In  either  state,  its  effect  in  the 
heated  water  is  to  cause  corrosion. 

The  method  of  detection  is  based  upon  a 
test  proposed  by  r>ruhns  in  the  Centr. 


Zuckerind.  19  464-5.  He  says  that  when 
a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
phenolphthalein  are  added  to  a  small 
amount  of  the  suspected  water,  and  then  a 
small  amount  of  precipitated  chalk,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken,  if  the  water  be  free 
from  carbonic  acid  a  pink  color  will  be 
developed  in  a  very  short  time.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  is  that  calcium  carbonate  is 
slightly  soluble  in  pure  water  to  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  that  the  solubility  is  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 


IN  handling  the  complaints  arising  from 
the  shipments  of  some  20,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  past  2  years,  it 
has  been  found  that  over  50  per  cent,  of 
such  complaints  as  were  covered  by  an¬ 
alysis  specifications,  were 
caused  by  i  n  a  c  c  u  r  ate 
sampling.  In  the  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  chance  for  error,  says 
C.  E.  Scott,  chief  of  test¬ 
ing  department  of  the 
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writing  in  Mines  and  Minerals,  providing 
the  work  is  done  by  a  reasonably  intelligent 
analyst. 

Those  who  have  considered  their  work 
well  done,  by  sending  samples  to  the  best 
chemist  available,  have  failed  in  their 
object,  unless  they  have  employed  equal 
skill  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  so 
received.  This  interpretation  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  coal  in  general,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  coal 
under  examination  and  the  detailed  facts  of 
preparation  of  the  sample. 

The  size  of  the  sample  used  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  IS  of  necessity  limited  to  a  few  grams 
01  coal,  pulverized  to  80  or  100  mesh.  This 
laboratory  sample  may  represent  50  or  even 
500  tons.  When  originally  taken  it  should 
contain  large  pieces  and  fine  coal  in  their 
respective  proportions.  The  limits  of  va¬ 
riation  permissible  in  a  coal  analysis  are 
narrow,  and  where  the  chances  of  error 
are  so  manifold  as  in  the  sampling  of  coal, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised. 


ii 


BUSINESS  MEN  are  like  all  other 
good  citizens,  interested  in  human 
welfare,”  says  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of 
Bureau  in  The  Nation’s 
they  perhaps  appfeciate 
even  more  keenly  than 
do  other  good  citizens 
the  difference  between 
human  efficiency  and 
human  waste.  As  the 
Children’s  Bureau  is  ob¬ 
viously  intended  by  the 
terms  of  its  organic  law  to  aid  in  lessening 
human  waste,  its  work  should  appeal 
doubly  to  the  business  men  of  America.  If 


the  Children’s 
Business,  ‘‘but 

Business 

Men 

and 

Children 


conditions  can  be  improved  so  as  to  save 
babies’  lives,  we  shall  have  improved  con¬ 
ditions  that  affect  the  lives  of  all.  If 
effective  work  for  babies  can  be  done  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  therefore,  it  ^  will 
have  an  effect  upon  general  welfare.” 


Dr.  HUGH  P.  BAKER,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  in  the 
St.  Louis  Lumberman  that  some  fifty  years 
ago  New  York  led  in  the  production  of  lum¬ 
ber  in  this  country, 
while  today  she  has 
dropped  to  24th  place 
and  there  promises  to  be 
a  continual  downward 
trend  in  the  curve  of 
productaion  until  the 
great  areas  of  state  land  are  thrown  open 
to  careful  cutting  and  more  of  the  second 
growth  now  coming  on  is  ready  for  the  axe. 

In  spite  of  this  rapid  downward  trend, 
nearly  a  billion  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed 
during  the  past  year.  Every  phase  of  the 
present  status  of  both  the  forests  and  the 
lumber  industry  indicates  that  New  York 
will  eventually  again  take  a  leading  place 


Progress  of 
Forestry 
in 

New  York 
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country. 

No  state  in  the  Union  is  more  favorably 
located,  climatically  or  otherwise,  for  the 
production  of  increasingly  productive  for¬ 
ests.  There  exists  the  right  conditions  of 
rainfall  and  soil  and  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
so-called  “waste  land”  that  with  proper  care 
will  not  grow  a  valuable  forest.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Adirondacks 
should  not  within  the  next  50  to  100  years 
be  covered  with  as  fine,  if  not  finer  forests 
than  can  now  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Black  Forest  or  other  forest  regions  of 
Europe.  Market  conditions  are  unexcelled 
as  the  Adirondacks  and  other  great  forest 
producing  sections  of  the  state  are  almost 
surrounded  by  water  and  easily  accessible 
by  rail. 

The  two  problems  which  will  confront 
foresters  in  putting  the  forest  areas  of  the 
state  under  careful  management  are: 

1.  To  obtain  satisfactory  reproduction 
of  the  right  kind  of  species  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

2.  To  increase  the  growth  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  which  the  soil  and  situation 
are  capable  of  producing. 

The  excellent  work  which  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  has  been  doing  in  the 
reforestration  of  burned  and  cut-over  lands 
is  of  tremendous  value  experimentally. 
While  the  amount  of  planting  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  exceedingly  small,  yet  it  is  a  start 
in  the  right  direction  and  will  allow  of 
comparisons  of  species  and  rates  of  growth 
which  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the 
next  few  years. 
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Attaining 
Efficiency  in 
Railroad 
Transporta¬ 
tion 


IN  the  years  gone  by,  private  gain  was 
the  ideal,  but  now  the  ideal  is  service, 
says  Harrington  Emerson  in  the  Engi¬ 
neering  Magazine.  When  Joseph  and  Pha- 
roah  had  advance  information  on  the  years 
of  plenty  to  be  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  years  of  fam¬ 
ine,  they  utilized  the 
knowledge,  not  to  help 
the  people,  but  to  enrich 
themselves  by  enslaving 
the  people.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  the  ideal  of  that  age,  but 
it  was  in  that  instance  particularly  atrocious 
since  neither  Joseph  nor  Pharaoh  had  in 
any  way  contributed  to  the  years  of  plenty, 
nor  had  their  researches  given  them  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  years  of  famine.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  having  gone 
long  of  the  market  on  grain,  deliberately 
brought  about  the  years  of  crop  failures 
by  supplying  poor  seed  or  by  diverting,  con¬ 
trolling  or  regulating  in  some  way  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  progress  of  the  ideal  of  service, 
however,  the  Courts  at  present  have  no 
hesitancy  in  assuring  railroads  that  they 
must  operate  for  the  convenienve  of  the 
public,  whether  they  pay  dividends  or  not, 
and  that  they  must  pay  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  workers  whether  they  earn 
dividends  or  not. 

In  the  meantime  investors  demand  bet¬ 
ter  security,  not  poorer  security,  and  for 
equal  security  they  expect  at  least  equal 
earning  power,  not  through  the  new  ideals 
of  the  age,  which  are  acceptable,  but  by 
governmental  operation.  But  the  interde¬ 
pendent  ideals  of  railroad  operations  are 
in  reality  very  simple.  That  railroad  which 
gives  progressively  better  service  to  the 
public,  will  exact  progressively  less  toil 
from  its  employes;  it  will  give  progressively 
better  security  to  all  shareholders. 

That  railroad  which  gives  progressively 
cheaper  service  to  the  public  will  also  give 
progressively  higher  wages  per  hour  to  its 
employes,  and  progressively  better  security 
to  its  bondholders  and  shareholders. 

That  railroad  which  gives  progressively 
a  larger  volume  of  service  to  the  public  will 
also  progressively  widen  the  field  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  borrow  progressively  more 
money  from  investors.  ' 

No  railroad  has  been  attaining  ideals  if 
it  has  not  been  continuously  advancing 
along  these  different  lines. 

Standards  are  the  key  to  all  efficiency. 
An  ideal  is  what  might  be,  a  standard  is 
what  can  be  and  ought  to  be.  Efficiency 
is  the  relation  between  what  is  and  the  stan¬ 
dard.  Without  standards  nobody  knows 
where  to  go.  With  standards  everybody 
can  advance,  slowly  or  rapidly,  circuitously 
Oi  directly  towards  the  ideal.  Men  had 


driven  trotting  horses  for  about  500,000 
years,  but  the  development  of  the  stop 
watch  made  it  possible  to  lessen  the  time 
for  a  mile  from  three  minutes  to  two  in 
about  80  years.  Men  had  been  shooting 
at^  marks  for  500,000  years,  marks  which, 
with  muskets,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Napo¬ 
leon  they  were  barely  able  to  hit  a  few 
hundred  yards  away ;  but  the  setting  up  of 
standards  made  American  battleship  marks¬ 
manship  1,200  times  more  effective  in  1912 
than  in  1898. 


If  a  railroad  betters  and  cheapens  its 
service,  there  will  be  more  freight  and  pas¬ 
sengers;  if  it  secures  better  employes  and 
improves  the  conditions  of  work,  the  wages 
per  hour  can  go  up  indefinitely,  since  higher 
quality  of  service  means  lower  operating 
cost,  and  if  it  offers  better  security  to  in¬ 
vestors,  it  can  borrow  more  money  at  a 
less  rate  and  therefore  still  further  cheapen 
the  cost,  increase  wages  and  better  the 
service. 


Business  Men  of  America: 

This  country  never  before  offered  as  great 
opportunities  as  it  offers  to  You  Today 

Hugh  Chalmers,  president,  Chalmers  Motor  Co.,  says;  “The  only 

famine  in  this  country  is  the  famine  of  |io,ooo-a-year-men.” 

W.  C  Brown,  president,  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  says:  “The 

demand  for  competent  men  tp  fill  places  of  responsibility  far  exceeds  the  supply 
in  every  line  of  business. 

Theodore  N.  Vail,  president,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

*-,o«,.a-yea.  posi.Is 


In  every  business  organization  there 
who  can  think  and  direct.  Business 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING 
TO  GET  READY? 

Whatever  your  present  position  may  be, 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  can  help 
you  to  assume  bigger  responsibilities. 

Our  Course  and  Service  is  broad  and  thorough. 

I  t  covers  the  basic  principles  of  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Finance,  Accounting,  Economics,  Com¬ 
mercial  Law,  Banking,  Real  Estate,  Insur¬ 
ance,  Advertising,  Selling,  Credits  and  Costs. 

The  Institute  work  appeals  both  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  who  seeks  new  viewpoints  on  business 
problems  and  to  the  young  man  looking 
forward  to  an  executive  position.  It  is  being 
followed  and  endorsed  by  officers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  of  Panama  Canal  Commission 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  and  hundreds  of  other 
important  business  institutions. 


is  the  same  insistent  demand  for  men 
leadership  goes  to  those  best  equipped. 

ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 

Do  you  agree  that  “the  man  whose  education 
is  finished  is  the  man  who  has  marked  with 
definiteness  the  limits  of  his  progress?” 

Are  you  fully  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  business  life  sooner  or 
later  brings  to  us  all? 

Are  you  following  any  systematic  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  your  organized  knowledge  of  business 
principles? 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  New  York 
Lfniversity  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance,  is  the  author  of  a  striking  and 
interesting  booklet  on  “Organized  Business 
Knowledge,”  a  frank  discussion  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  Can  be  read  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Written  especially  for  picked  men  in  every 
field — for  presidents  and  other  corporate 
officers,  department  heads,  factory  and  tech¬ 
nical  men,  university  graduates  in  business, 
and  young  men  who  in  ten  to  twenty  years 
will  rank  as  business  generals. 


Request  the  booklet;  it  will  come  to  you  imme- 
diately  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 
Our  story  has  interested  thousands  of  keen¬ 
witted,  go-ahead  men  —  it  will  interest  you. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


Astor  Place, 
New  York  City 


-Write  your  name  and  address  legibly- 
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Read  What| 

the  Author  of  | 
this  Book  Says  | 

“I  went  to  Kalamazoo  to  make  a  personal  sale.  It  was  : 
an  order  worth  getting — and  I  was  determined  to  get  : 
it.  I  knewmy  prospect’s  proposition,  and  thought  about  : 
it  from  every  angle.  I  believe  I  went  after  that  order  j 
harder  than  any  I  had  ever  tried  to  land.  I  spent  a  j 
whole  afternoon  with  my  prospect.  I  called  into  play  ; 

_  every  known  method  of  closing  a  sale  with  w’hich  I  : 
familiar.  The  prospect  seemed  interested  in  what  I  had  i 
to  offer.  He  even  gave  a  partial  ; 
promise  to  place  an  order  later. 

But  by  no  means  could  I  get  him 
to  order  then.  I  left  Kalamazoo 
a  mighty  disappointed  man. 

But  I  am  a  hard  loser,  and  next 
day  wrote  my  prospect  a  letter 
into  which  I  threw  all  I  knew 
about  getting  orders  by  mail. 

The  lure  of  the  written  word  got 
down  under  his  skin  as  the 
spoken  word  had  not  done — and 
the  following  day  the  coveted 
order  came  in  reply  to  my  letter. 

“Shortly  after  I  duplicated  this 
same  performance  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  in  Chicago.  It  proves  the 

_  power  of  a  letter — if  rightly  used 

=  andrightly  written.  Ibelievemy 

=  book  LETTERS  THAT  LAND  ORDERS— into  which 
=  I. have  poured  facts  gained  from  actual  experience  win- 
=  ning  orders  through  the  mails. 

=  “Since  the  book  was  written  I  have  had  quite  a  little 
=  experience  with  personal  workmanship;  instead  of 
=  weakening  my  beUef  in  what  letters  can  be  made  to  do. 

=  although  I  am  possibly  more  kindly  disposed  to  the 
=  spoken  word.  I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of 
S  the  possible  lure  of  the  written  word.  I  had  had  actual 
H  cases  when  I  have  felt  a  personal  call  the  best  course  of 
S  action  and  yet  equally  as  many  cases  when  I  have  known 
H  that  the  letter  was  best. 

H  “But  best  of  all — the  book  LETTERS  THAT  LAND 
=  ORDERS  has  met  with  more  favor  from  business  men 
all  over  the  world  than  had  been  my  fondest  hopes.  The 
=  National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio 
=  purchased  seventeen  copies  for  their  executives  and 
sr  correspondents.” 

I  This  Shows  What 
I  Others  Think  | 

=  ‘T  walkedinto  the  office  of  Mr.  Watson  of  the  Inland  S 
=  Advertising  Company  in  Chicago  and  found  him  read-  = 
S  ing  a  copy  of  this  book.  Said  he  had  read  it  six  times  = 
=  adready.  = 

S  “The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Adrian.  Mich..  S 
S  wrote  me  as  follows:  “Our  general  agents  in  Argentine  ^ 
=  Republic,  S.  A.  writeusthattheyaresomuchimpressed  = 
=  with  your  book  LETTERS  THAT  LAND  ORDERS  S 
=  that  they  wish  us  to  get  in  touch  with  you  with  the  S 
=  view  of  having  you  prepare  for  them  a  series  of  form  = 
=  letters  to  be  translated  into  Spanish  and  used  down  in  = 
=  their  country  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  our  goods.”  I  = 
=  quoted  them  and  they  ordered  from  me  a  series  of  five  S 
=  form  letters — with  which  they  were  much  pleased  on  S 
=  delivery.  S 

5  “Probably  more  than  a  hundred  others  have  written  S 
3  equally  strong  letters  along  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Frank  S 
=  Enger  of  Enger  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Cincinnatti  wrote  to  S 
=  know  my  opinion  on  the  project  of  disposing  of  an  out-  S 
=  put  of  700  cars  entirely  by  a  mail  plan.”  = 

S  Any  one,  no  matter  what  his  line  of  business,  = 
=  will  feel  equally  enthusiastic  about  this  book  = 
=  after  he  has  secured  and  read  it — and  if  he  = 
=  does  not,  he  may  get  his  money  back  immed-  = 
=  iately  for  the  asking.  Will  you  look  at  a  copy  = 
=  of  this  book  on  this  money-back  basis?  The  = 
=  price  is  only  $1  post  paid.  Send  us  at  once  = 
=  this  amount  in  any  form  most  convenient  to  = 
=  you,  at  our  risk,  and  a  copy  of  LETTERS  = 
^  THAT  LAND  ORDERS  will  be  mailed  to  E 
=  your  address  post  paid.  Read  it;  and  if  not  = 
=  more  than  satisfied  in  every  way  with  your  = 
=  bargain,  send  the  book  back  to  us  and  we  = 
=  guarantee  to  mail  your  dollar  back  to  you  right  = 
=  away  and  without  question  or  quibble.  Send  = 
=  us  your  order  today.  = 

I  The  Ronald  Press  Co.  | 

I  20  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  1 
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Brief  Reviews  of  New  Books  on  Accountancy  and  Business  Subjects,  Selling 
Plans,  Advertising,  Collections,  Factory  Management,  Etc. 


Elements  of  Accounting. 

(Joseph  J.  Klein) 

A  N  exceedingly  favorable  feature  of  this  book  is 
its  simplicity.  It  is  written  in  language  that  can 
be  understood.  The  points  covered  are  brought 
out  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  making  it  a 
very  desirable  book  for  any  student  of  account¬ 
ancy,  who  already  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  bookkeeping. 

The  first  chapters  contain  a  summary  of  the 
operations  in  ordinary  bookkeeping,  and  show  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work.  The  distinctions  between  Book- 
keping  and  Accounting  are  shown,  after  which 
the  author  treats  fully  and  clearly  of  Partnership 
problems.  Corporation  Accounting,  Balance 
Sheets,  Reserve  accounts.  Cost  accounts.  Final 
Statements  and  Auditing.  Problems  are  worked 
out  with  explanations,  and  additional  exercises  are 
appended,  through  which  the  reader  can  test  his 
own  understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co. —  ($1.50.) 

Who’s  Who  in  America. 

(Volume  7 — A.  N.  Marquis) 

'T'HIS  interesting  volume,  as  usual,  gives  a  brief 

business  history  of  prominent  Men  of  Affairs 
as  well  as  tables  of  statistics,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  reference.  Of  the  total  number  of 
18,794  names  listed,  16,449  are  natives  of  the 
United  States,  2,345  are  of  foreign  birth,  6  were 
born  at  sea,  and  297  do  not  report  the  place  of 
birth.  New  York  state  contributes  2,956  natives, 
and,  as  heretofore,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
numerically,  followed  by  Massachusetts  with  1,823, 
Pennsylvania  with  1,586,  Ohio  with  1,411.  Next 
follows  Illinois  with  845,  Connecticut  with  556, 
Indiana  with  562  and  Maine  with  522.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note,  among  other  things,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  residents  of  foreign  countries  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  the  table  showing  that  American  men 
and  women  of  more  than  local  distinction  seem 
to  be  content  with  the  United  States.  (A.  N. 
Marquis  S'  Co. — $5.00.) 

Tax  Exempt  and  Taxable  Investment 
Securities. 

(Wrightington  and  Rollins) 

T'HIS  is  a  most  convenient  and  valuable  ref- 
erence  book  for  the  man  who  has  money  to 
invest,  and  desires  to  discriminate  between  tax¬ 
able  securities  and  those  which  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

A  thumb  index  provides  a  ready  guide  to  the 
various  states,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  under  each  state  the  stocks,  bonds,  notes, 
commercial  paper  and  bank  deposits  are  listed  in 
a  uniform  manner  with  explanations  as  to  which 
are'exempt,  and  under  what  conditions. 

The  first  group  includes  Bank  Stocks  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds,  after  which  the  stocks  of  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporations  are  mentioned  as  well  as  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  and  Manufacturing  concerns.  An 
explanation  of  the  Tax  Laws  upon  Bank  Deposits 
is  given  in  order  that  the  investor  may  be  able  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  taxation  of  securi¬ 
ties  and  the  burden  on  the  same  amount  of  money 
if  deposited  in  a  Bank  or  Trust  Company.  In 
fact,  the  book  answers,  at  a  glance,  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  question  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  a 
Taxable  Security  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
(Financial  Publishing  Co. — Leather,  $5.(X),  Buck¬ 
ram  $3.50.) 
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Trade  Mark  Laws  of  the  World. 

(B.  Singer) 

HERE  are  compartively  few  who  appreciate 
the  fact  that  a  Trade  Mark  may  become  inef¬ 
fective  in  other  ways  than  by  the  expiration  of 
the  registered  period,  and  there  are  others  who 
do  not  fully  realize  that  a  trade  mark  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  getter.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the  business 
man  to  have  in  compact  form  a  reliable^  reference 
book  containing  this  information  succinctly  put. 
Such  a  book  has  now  been  prepared  under  the 
above  title,  and  by  keeping  it  close  at  hand  many 
a  business  man  will  find  that  he  can  avoid  the 
costly  mistakes  which  are  so  often  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  matters,  and  he  will  be  well 
equipped  to  meet  any  of  the  ordinary  conditions 
that  may  arise. 

This  book  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
lawyer’s  library,  while  it  is  almost  indispensable 
to  the  manufacturer  in  safeguarding  his  rights. 
(B.  Singer — $5.00.) 


Banking  Forms  and  the  Negotiable  Instru¬ 
ments  Act 

(H.  Gerald  Chapin) 

The  author  has  recognized  the  demand  for  a 
small  reference  book,  to  contain  reliable  in¬ 
formation  pertaining  to  the  various  legal 
actions  most  common  in  the  experiences  of  bank¬ 
ers,  and  has  filled  the  requirements  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  The  references  and  forms  treated  are 
well  selected  and  written  in  a  very  compact  and 
simple  style,  which  makes  the  book  a  perfect 
epitome  of  useful  information. 

In  reference  to  the  large  assortment  of  Ne¬ 
gotiable  Instruments  which  are  taken  direct  or 
accepted  as  collateral  by  bankers  and  money 
loaners,  this  little  book  has  omitted  nothing 
that  would  be  of  common  interest.  Every  analysis 
is  made  in  accordance  to  the  legal  principles  in¬ 
volved  and  few  questions  pertaining  to  such 
matters  would  arise  that  are  not  fully  treated 
within  the  pages.— Publishing  Co.— 

$1.(X).)  .  _ 

Modern  Law  of  Labor  Unions. 

(W.  A.  Martin) 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  torts  and  conspiracies  upon  which  a  cornet 
determination  of  many  questions  must  rest.  The 
right  of  the  workingmen  to  combine  is  taken  up 
in  the  first  chapter,  also  the  purposes  for  which 
combinations  are  permissible,  and  the  necessary 
limitations  in  respect  to  the  property  and  rights 
of  others.  Later  chapters  go  very  fully  into  the 
statutes  relating  to  strikes,  boycotts,  breach  of 
contract,  interference  with  interstate  commerce, 
obstruction  of  the  mails,  blacklisting,  internal  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  use  of  union  labels.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  questions  in  labor  union  law  are  said  to  be, 
first,  the  Law  relating  to  Trade  Disputes ;  second, 
the  Law  relating  to  Internal  Administration ; 
third,  the  Law  relating  to  the  Protection  of  Union 
Labels.  All  of  the  various  subjects  are  thoroughly 
classified  and  clearly  indexed,  together  with  cita¬ 
tions  of  decisions  in  a  great  number  of  America^ 
English  and  Canadian  cases.  (John  Byrne  S' 
Co.— $6.00.) 
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It  Pays  to  Advertise. 

When  a  duck  lays  an  egg  she  just  waddles  off 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  a  hen  lays  an  egg  there’s  a  whale  of  a 
noise. 

The  hen  advertises.  Hence  the  demand  for 
hens’  eggs  instead  of  ducks’  eggs. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

♦  *  + 

Bills  Easily  Disposed  of. 

“Thank  Heaven,  those  bills  are  got  rid  of,’’  said 
Brown  fervently,  as  he  tore  up  a  bundle  of  state¬ 
ments,  dated  May  1st. 

“All  paid?”  said  Black. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Brown.  “The  duplicates  dated 
June  1st  have  come  in,  and  I  don’t  have  to  keep 
these  any  longer.” 

*  *  * 

Not  Done  Yet. 

A  certain  company  promoter  once  built  a  castle 
on  a  mountain  peak.  As  he  showed  the  gray, 
medieval-looking  pile  to  a  friend,  he  said : 

“I  dont  know  what  to  call  it.  What  would  you 
suggest  ?” 

“It  looks  like  those  Scotch  castles  in  the  High¬ 
lands,”  said  the  friend.  “Why  not  call  it  Dun- 
robin?” 

“Dunrobin?  Dunrobin?  Yes,  that  would  be  a 
good  name,”  said  the  millionaire ;  “only,  you  see, 
I  have  no  intention  of  retiring  yet.” 

*  *  * 

A  High  Sounding  Trade. 

Mrs.  Hennessey  was  entertaining  a  neighbor 
one  afternoon,  when  the  latter  inquired: 

“An’  what  does  your  old  man  do,  Mrs.  Hennes¬ 
sey?” 

“Sure,  he’s  a  diamond  cutter.” 

“Ye  don’t  mane  it!” 

“Yis ;  he  cuts  th’  grass  off  th’  baseball  grounds.” 
— Lippincott’s. 

*  *  * 

Adam — “Why  do  they  say  that  the  ghost  walks 
on  pay  day?” 

Steve — “Because  that’s  the  day  our  spirits  rise.” 

*  ♦  * 

Not  Sufficient  Inducement. 

During  the  cotton-picking  season  in  Texas  a 
colored  brother  who  had  gone  into  the  country 
to  work  returned  very  much  disgusted.  “Didn’t 
yo’  git  no  offahs  ter  pick  no  cotton?”  asked  a 
friend.  “Sech  ez  dey  was.  White  man  done  of¬ 
fered  me  one-third  o’  w’at  Ah  could  pick.  Ah 
done  tuk  a  look  at  de  field  an’  saw  dat  when  it 
wah  all  picked  it  wouldn’t  amount  ter  one-third. 
So  Ah  done  fit  out  fer  home."— Exchange. 

*  *  * 

Sure  to  Be  Read. 

“Glad  to  see  you’ve  accepted  that  sonnet  of 
mine,”  said  the  poet,  feverishly  pushing  back  his 
long  hair.  “I  do  hope  it  will  be  widely  read.” 

“It’s  sure  to  be,”  said  the  editor.  “I’ve  placed 
it  next  to  one  of  our  most  striking  ads.” 

*  *  * 

A  Gifted  Man. 

“Yes,  Jones  is  one  of  our  most  successful  finan¬ 
ciers.” 

“That  so?”  I  didn’t  know  he  was  rich.” 

“He  isn’t.  But  he’s  supporting  a  family  of  five 
on  $12  a  week. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Point  of  View. 

“Noah  would  have  made  a  great  promoter  ” 
“Why?” 

“He  floated  such  a  lot  of  stock.” 

*  *  * 

An  Apt  Student. 

Friend — “You  took  your  son  into  your  estab¬ 
lishment  a  few  months  ago  to  teach  him  the  busi¬ 
ness,  I  understand.  How  did  he  turn  out?” 

Business  Man — “Great  success.  He’s  teaching 
me  the  business  now.” 

*  *  * 

Evading  the  Income  Tax. 

“Well,  Weary,  wot  d’ye  tink  of  dis  new  tax  on 
de  incomes?” 

“You  mean  de  tax  dat  dey’re  goin’  to  put  on 
de  incomes  dat’s  over  four  tousand?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well  I’ve  got  me  mind  made  up  to  one  ting.” 
“Wot’s  dat.  Weary?” 

“My  income  ain’t  goin’  to  be  more’n  four  tou¬ 
sand.” 

*  *  * 

A  Parcel  Post  Aftermath. 

“I  had  a  tough  time  delivering  the  mail  yester¬ 
day,”  declared  the  postman. 

“How  was  that?” 

“Had  a  bulldog  and  a  chunk  of  liver  in  the 
same  delivery.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Customers  Hard  to  Please. 

Grocer :  “What  was  that  woman  complaining 
about?” 

Clerk :  “The  long  wait,  sir.” 

Grocer :  “And  only  yesterday  she  was  kicking 
about  the  short  weight.  You  can’t  please  some 
people.” 

*  ♦  * 

Youthful  Enterprise. 

“Tommy,”  said  a  visitor  to  a  bright  little  five- 
year-old,  “what  would  you  do  if  I  gave  you  a 
penny  ?” 

“Wish  it  was  a  nickel,”  was  the  reply. 

*  *  * 

Confidence  Restored. 

An  old  negro  went  to  the  bank  in  which  he 
kept  his  hard  earned  savings,  says  Harper’s 
Weekly,  and  asked  the  paying  teller  to  give  him 
all  the  money  he  had  deposited.  He  offered  no 
explanation  of  his  sudden  desire  to  withdraw 
his  funds,  and  after  vain  argument  with  him  the 
teller  counted  out  the  bills  and  delivered  them 
to  the  old  man.  He  eyed  the  paper  money  a 
moment  and  said : 

“Kin  I  git  dat  in  silver,  boss?” 

The  teller  assured  him  he  could,  and  forthwith 
made  the  exchange.  The  old  negro  retired  to  a 
neighboring  desk,  remained  crouched  over  it  a 
long  time,  and  then,  to  the  teller’s  great  surprise, 
returned  to  the  window  and  gleefully  thrust  his 
money  back  through  the  pigeonhole.  Before  he 
could  speak  the  old  man  said,  grinning  widely : 

“Thanks,  boss;  you  kin  take  it  back.  I  jes 
wanted  t’  see  ef  it  wuz  all  there.” 


Trained 
men  are  quickly 
spotted  for  better  posi¬ 
tions  and  higher  pay. 

You  can  have  the  training  for  the 
position  you  want  by  devoting  a  little 
time  each  day  under  International 
Correspondenee  Schools  direction. 

Before  you  know  it,  some  “boss”  will 
pick  you  out  of  the  line  for  a  better  position 
and  higher  salary. 

When  you  become  an  I.  C.  S.  student 
you  call  to  your  assistance  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  line  of  work  you  choose. 

Work  with  the  I.  C.  S.  hand  in  hand, 
and  you  will  go  ahead  with  a  rush,  as 
thousands  of  others  have  done. 

Mark  the  Coupon  and  Mail  it  Today, 
indicating  the  position  you  desire.  The 
I.  C.  S.  will  send  you  invaluable  literature 
and  information  explaining  this  method  of 
self-help. 


:i  CLTSXOM  NHIICX<4  FOR  it.%.00 

I  make  shirts  that  fit  you.  because  I  make  yourshirts  front  your  meas¬ 
urements  and  guarantee  to  take  them  back  if  they  do  not  satisfy  you, 
I  send  you  lOO  Samples  to  select  from 
I  send  you  measurement  blank  with  rules.  I  send  you  the  finished 
shirts  express  prepaid.  No  ready-madeshirts  in  myshop,  but  facili¬ 
ties  for  quick  delivery  of  the  highest  grade  of  custom  work.  Write 
for  my  samples.  (Higher  priced  fabrics,  too.)  Summer  samples  now 
ready.  No  agents. 

CLARENCE  E,  HEAll,  (Master  of  Shlrtcraft),  200  Tioga  St.,  Itbaea,S.  Y, 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  j 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA.  * 

_  Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
■  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X,^ 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Ll^btingr  Supt* 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Building:  Contractor 
Arehiteetnral  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Oonerete  Constrnetion 
Meehan.  Engrineer 
Uechanteal  Draftsman 
Civil  Engrineer 
Mine  Saperintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
PInmhing  A  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engrlnes 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  A  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming: 
Show  Card  Writing: 
Lettering  and  Sign  Fainting 
Advert!  sing: 

Commereial  Ilinstrating 
Industrial  Desig^nlngr 
Commercial  Law 

Antomohile  Running 
Eng:li8h  Branches 
Poultry  Farmlne 
Teacher  Spanlth 

Agriculture  French 

Chemist  German 


I  Name- 


I  Present  Occupation- 
^  Street  and  No. - 

I 

I  City _ 


State- 
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Unanimously  Chosen  by  Largest 
Loose  Leaf  Manufacturers 

TMPRESSIVE  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Byron 
Weston  Patented  Hinge  is  found  in  its*  adoption  as 
standard  by  the  leading  Manufacturers  of  ledgers  for  loose 
leaf  systems.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

George  D.  Barnard  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Workman  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
The  Plew  &  Motter  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Chicago  Shipping  and  Receipt  Book  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
The  Richmond  &  Backus  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  C.  E.  Sheppard  Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Boorum  &  Pease  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Tallman-Robbins  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Supplying  the  largest  and  most  exacting  users  of  loose  leaf 
ledger  paper  in  the  United  States,  the  above  manufacturers 
are  essentially  experts  in  their  business.  They  know 
better  than  anyone  else  the  merits  of  every  hinge  on  the 
market  and  their  selection  of  the  Byron  Weston  Hinge, 
over  all  others,  should  be  final  with  every  user  of  loose- 
leaf  ledger  paper. 

The  Only  Practical  Hinge 

Byron  Weston  Patented  Hinge  is  processed  into  the  paper  during  the 
course  of  manufacture,  and  is  invisible  under  ordinary  observation.  It 
has  double  the  flexibility  of  the  mechanically  treated  leaf,  yet  is  actually 
stouter  than  the  body  of  most  loose  leaf  papers. 

Byron  Weston  Hinge  is  sized  and  calendered  on  both  sides  and  can  be 
ruled,  written  on  and  erased  as  readily  as  the  rest  of  the  sheet. 

Byron  Weston  Ledger  Paper  with  the  patented  hinge  comes  all  ready 
for  the  ruler  and  binder,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  “after-treatment,” 
and  the  attendant  delay. 

Carried  in  stock  by  stationers  everywhere  in  Standard  forms  and  sizes. 

Send  to  Dept.  K.  for  our  new  booklet  Paper 
Making"  and  a  sheet  of  Patented  Hinged  Paper 


Byron  Weston  Company 


DALTON 


‘The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires’ 


MASS. 
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WANTED— SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  SI.0(»0.<'0  to  SS.OuO  00 
a  year.  No  former  experience  retiuirecl  to  Ret  one  of  them.  W  e  ill 
teach  you  to  l)e  a  hljrh  tirade  Travelint?  Salesman  or  Saleswoman  by  mail 
in  eitfht  wiwksand  assist  you  to  secure  a  gootl  position  where  you  can  earn 
good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Salesmanship.  \\  rite  today 
for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we 
hav’e  recently  placed  in  good  piisitions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open. 
Address  (nearest  office)  Pent  110. 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Chicago.  New  York.  Kansas  City.  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans.  Toronto 


(iood  memory  ts  al>solutely  essential  to  success, 
for  memory  is  power.  Be  successful — Stop  For¬ 
getting!  Beg:in  your  real  training  at  once. 

^  The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 
makes  you  *'i^orgef  Proof/*  develops  concentration, 
will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech 
-  Write  today  for  my  free  book,  “How  to  Remember 
—faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure  FREE,  a  copy  of 
my  $2.00  DeLuxe  book,  “How  to  Speak  in  Public.'*  Address 
Dickson  Memory  School,  760  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


“PKDVK  YOUR  ADDITIOIN’’ 

Also  multiplication.  Short,  simple  method  which  any  one  can 
quickly  familiarize  himself  with.  A  great  labor  saver  for  any¬ 
one  using  figures.  Yours  for  50  cents,  postpaid. 

D.  S.  STILES,  L.  B.  48S,  SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  MICH. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  witbonly  nine  characters.  No  “positions’^  I 
— no  “ynled  lines’* — no  “shading” — no  “word-siens"— no  “cold  notes,*  I 
Speeny.  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  I 
ntilixiny  spare  time.  For  fnll  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  I 
forreepoadenee  SeheeU,  Chicago  Opera  Hoase  Blocks  Chleagot  111,  g 


1  Need  100  Men  an^ but^  FREE 

No  matter  where  you  live — learn  my  successful  business — make 
money  with  me — no  experience  needed — write  at  once. 

W-  M,  OSTRANDER,  Dept.  C,  12  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  SALESMEN? 

We  will  supply  you  with  high-grade,  competent 
salesmen — men  not  only  familiar  with  your 
line,  but  thoroughly  trained  in  scientific,  up-to- 
d  ite  methods  of  selling.  Our  service  to  you  is 
FREE.  Write  us  at  once. 

THE  BRADSTREET  SYSTEM 

Mercantile  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N. 


LEARN  BY  MAIL.  BE  A 

CCRTIFIED 

PUBLIC  S  C05T 
ACCOUNTANT 


$2500-$l0,000  ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY 

THE  ONLY  PROFESSIONS  IN 
WHICH  THE  DEMAND  EXCEEDS  THE  SUPPLY 

COST  ACCOUNTING  Is  now  for  the  first  time  crystal- 

lied  by  us  into  teachable  form  by 
mail,  affording  a  new  and  highly  paid  calling  for  book¬ 
keepers  and  accouniantsof  every  grade.  Our  Course  re¬ 
presents  the  practical  experience  of  40  yeacs  of  one  of  the 
ablest  C  ost  Accountants  and  Systetnatizers  in  the  world. 
Vou  can  lake  it  in  spare  Ii6urs  without  interfering  with 
present  occupation  or  loss  bf  income. 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANCY  recognbed 

now  every¬ 
where  as  a  profession  same  as  Medicine  and  Law  We 
teach  you  m  your  spare  hours  to  pass  C.  P.  A.  Examina¬ 
tion,  fitting  you  for  practice  anywhere.  Our  course  of  Mail 
In.struction  was  prepared  and  is  taught  practically  by  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  Lawyers  of  highest  standing  in  New 
York. 

Courses  id  Cost  Accounting,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical 
Accounting,  Auditing,  Commercial  Law,  also  Bookkeeping 
and  Business  Practice,  Advertising,  Banking,  Brokerage, 
Administration,  Finance,  Organization,  loTestments,  Real 
Estate,  Salesmanship, 

You  cannot  fail  in  either  Course,  being  aided  by  instructive 
individual  suggestion  and  criticism.  We  GUARANTEE  their 
practicability,  W'rite  for  Booklet  D. 

Universal  Dnsiness  Institute,  Dept  D. 

Fifth  Avenue  &  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That’s  all  we  want  to  know 

Now  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize 
—or  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
^Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rich  in  a  week. 
But  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6c.  in 
stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample 
ies'  on  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

THE  W.  L.  EYAN.S  SCHOOL  OK  OAHTOONINO 
806  Ltar’er  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Make  Money  in  Sign  Writing 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  LETTERING 
by  mall  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not 
overcrowded.  My  Instruction  Is  unequalled  be¬ 
cause  practical,  persona  land  thorough.  Easy 
terms.  Write  for  handsome  catalog. 

CHAS.  J.  STRONG,  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 
Department  116,  Detroit^  Mich* 

•’Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  Us  Kind.** 


Here’s  Y our  Chance 

ordinary  book-keeping  text  book  or  manual  is  ten 
years  behind  the  times.  There  is  not  a  good  text  book 
on  the  market  today  that  has  had  a  thorough  revision 
in  ten  years.  Business  methods  have  changed  a  lot  in  ten  years. 
In  arranging  the  course  of  study  in  its  Correspondence  Course 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business  Law  The  International 
Accountants*  Society  found  that  no  text  book  at  present  pub¬ 
lished  dealt  with  the  subject  at  once  so  clearly,  thoroughly  and 
completely  that  it  could  be  used  in  the  course  without  necessi¬ 
tating  a  large  amount  of  explanation  and  supplementary  lessons. 


•  ^The  International  Account- 
A  •I*lS“ants*  Manual  is  for  the  man 

who  studies  at  home— away  from  the  prompter  or  teacher 


A  Magnificent  Illustrative  Reference  Dictionary,  such  as  has  never  before  been  pub¬ 
lished,  containing  all  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  accounting  definitions  and  up-to- 
date  office  methods ;  about  500  illustrations  covering  all  kinds  of  businesses. 


Accounting  Systems  are  worked  out  in  every  detail,  showing  sales  records,  purchase 
records,  journals,  cash  books,  combination  cash  journals,  check  registers,  special  ledgers, 
trial  balances,  balance  sheets,  trading  accounts,  profit  and  loss  accormts,  comparative 
records,  turnovers,  percentages,  working  balance  sheets,  etc.,  etc. 


Special  Pointers— Under  the  heading  of  “Special  Pointers”  will  be  found  special  infor¬ 
mation  under  the  following  heads : 


Lightning  Addition 

Adjusting  Entries  and  Accounts 

Averaging  Accounts 

Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts 

Bank  Account 

Card  Systems 

Cash  Discounts 

Check  Marks 

Collection  Systems 

Checking  Systems 

Customers*  Lists 

Cost  Accounting 

Consignment  Records 

Credit  Records  and  Methods 

Contracts  and  Contract  Accounting 

Depreciation 

Documentary  Bills  of  Elxchange 


Errors 

Freight  and  Discount 
Foreign  Exchange 
Filing  Systems 
Good  Will 

Insurance  Adjustment 
Index  Records  of  Cuts,  Printed 
Matter,  Stationery,  Etc. 
Interest  Rules  and  Formulas 
Loose  Leaf  Systems,  The 
Maturity  Records 
Metric  System,  The 
Order  Blank  System 
Plant  Records 
Percentages 
Pro-rating 

Perpetual  Inventories 


Private  Ledgers 

Postage  Account 

Purchase  Records 

Partnership  Records 

Quotation  Records 

Redemption  Fund 

Reserve  and  Sinking  Funds 

Sales  Checks 

Sales  Books  and  Records 

Sundry  Accounts  Receivable  Accounts 

Single  to  Double  Entry,  Transfer  From 

Stock  Systems  and  Records 

Subscription  Records 

Suspense  Account 

Trade  Discount 

The  Voucher  System 

Warehouse  Receipts 


Corporation  Accounting — A  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  corporation  accounting.  Including  full  explanation  of  how 
to  keep  the  regular  stock  books;  now  to  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  decreasing  capital  stock,  market  value  oi  stock, 
stock  donated  by  stockholders  for  working  capital,  stock  sold  at  a  discount,  bonuses,  contingencies,  etc. 


Exolanation  and  Illustration  of  Method*  Used  in  Various  Businesses— The  last  section  of  the  book  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exolanation  and  illustration  of  the  accounting  methods  used  in  various  businesses,  a  study  of  which  be  found  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  student  desirous  of  fitting  himself  to  meet  the  various  emergencies  which  confront  him  in  actual  business 
life.  In  this  section  will  be  found  chapters  on  the  accounting  methods  used  in  the  following  busmesses: 


Banking  Clubs 

Bakery  Commission 

Branch  Stores  Department  Stores 

Copper  Mines  Engineering 


Express  Company  Sales 

Hat  Manufacturing  Lumber 

Iron  and  Copper  Mail  Order 

Mining  Newspaper 


Paper  Mill  Railroads 

Physicians  Real  Estate 

Plantation  Retail  Stores 

Printing  Office  Steamship,  Etc* 


You  Can  Become  Efficient  in  Business  Practice — A  few  hours  a  week  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  a  little  careful  thinking  and  study  of  The  International  Accountants’ 
Manual  and  you  will  have  a  business  knowledge  that  but  one  business  man  in  fifty  has. 


lU  A  «ir  •*  SEND  THE  MONEY  TODAY—IT  WILL  GO  FOR  SOME  LESS 

Do  WOl  WSll - bcnfl  10Q3y - PRODUCTIVETHINGifyoudonot.enditnow.  Sentprepald 

lnfernation3l  Accountants’  Society  101  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Micb. 
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Including  all  rights,  title  and  interest  in  The  Book-Keeper 


Contents  of  August  Number 


WATCH  YOUR  OWN  AFFAIRS 
THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HARVEST 

What  Modern  Inventions  Have  Done  for  this  Great  American 
Industry. 

SHAKING  OFF  THE  GROUCH 

A  Bit  of  Philosophy  Showing  What  Life  May  Mean  to  the 
Routine  Man. 

Illustrated  by  Armand  Both. 

ODDITIES  IN  ADVERTISING 

Some  Unique  Methods  Employed  in  Different  Lines  of  Busines.s 
DEVELOPING  AN  EXCLUSIVE  MEN’S  STORE 

How  a  Large  Retail  Industry  Has  Been  Built  Up  by  Integritv 
THE  ETERNALLY  BUSY  MAN 
BUSINESS  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  MADE  GOOD 

Some  Interesting  Personalities  Regarding  Women  Who  Are 
Conducting  Large  Business  Enterprises. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  MEDIATION  MEADOWS 

Clearing  Houses  for  Progress  in  Employers’  Relations  With 
Employees. 

DIPLOMACY  IN  COLLECTION  LETTERS 

Instances  Where  Friendly,  Jovial  or  Intimate  Epistles  Have 
Brought  in  the  Checks  From  Delinquent  Customers. 
CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 
TRADES 

How  the  Advent  of  Proper  Accounting  Methods  Have  In¬ 
creased  the  Standard  of  Efficiency. 

USEFULNESS  OF  FOREIGN  PATENTS 

How  to  Select  Countries  in  Which  to  File  Patent  Applications. 
NEW  INVENTIONS  FOR  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 

Machinery  Lately  Adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  Other 
Institutions  to  Procure  the  Best  Results. 

GATHERING  IN  THE  CREAM 

How  a  Large  Creamery  Keeps  Tab  on  Its  Shipping  Stations 
Butter  Fat. 

ACCOUNTS  FOR  A  CORPORATION  WITHIN  A 
CORPORATION 

KEEPING  BOOKS  FOR  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

A  Good  Method  of  Proving  the  Daily  Balances  and  Paying  out 
Against  the  Ledger — Not  Against  the  Pass  Book. 

A  NEW  MOTOR  BOAT  FOR  LIFE  SAVING  PURPOSES 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Conservation  the  Big  Idea — Duplicating  Both  Sides  of  the 
Voucher  Check — A  Shoe  Dealer’s  Unique  Plan — Thumb 
Marks  That  Boosted  Sales — Automatic  Stencil  Cutting — 
Keeping  Vouchers  Assembled — Correcting  the  Delayed 
Discount  Habit — Catalog  Follow-Up — Reducing  Over¬ 
drafts — Increasing  the  Sale  of  Coal — Co-Operative  Col¬ 
lecting  Plan— Your  Private  B,ank  Account. 

PLAYING  THE  GAME  FROM  THE  BLEACHERS 

The  Office  Man  Who  Thinks  He  Can  Run  the  Business  Better 
Than  the  Boss  is  Doing. 

C.  P.  A.  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 

A  Department  of  Business  Ideas,  Information  and  Discussion 
as  Presented  in  Other  Magazines. 

A  COMMERCIAL  CENTER  OF  SOUTHWEST  WASHINGTON 
A  Brief  Outline  of  the  Hustling  Little  City  Aberdeen. 
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Cut  Her  Work 
In  Half 


Your  stenographer’s  time  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  spend  duplicating  letters.  This 
work  can  be  done  just  as  well  and  twenty- 
times  faster  by  your  office  boy  in  his 
spare  moments  with  an 

UNDERWOOD 


Revolving  Duplicator 

He  can  also  take  care  of  most  of  the  work 
you  now  send  out  to  a  printer — circulars, 
announcements,  office  forms,  bills,  cards, 
etc.  This  means  a  big  saving  in  any 
business. 

The  Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator 
takes  up  no  more  room  than  a  typewriter 
— it  is  neat,  clean  and  almost  noiseless. 
It  does  as  good  work  as  the  big  compli¬ 
cated  power  machines,  at  the  rate  of  50 
perfect  copies  a  minute.  It  will  earn  and 
save  money  for  you  every  day. 

Sold  free  from  license  restrictions. 

Supplies  can  be  bought  anywhere. 


Write  Today  for  Booklet 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO, 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.  K,  Underwood  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

BrancheM  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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1  Want  An  Accountant 
Not  A  Ledger  Clerk— 

Williams  was  a  Bookkeeper,  not  an  Accountant,  and  thats  just 


the  reason  he  lost  the  promotion. 


^HERE  are  a  number  of  good  bookkeepers 
and  ledger  clerks  who  think  that  a  further 
knowledge  of  their  business  is  not  necessary  to 
their  business  advancement.  They  are  wrong, 
decidedly  so. 

The  difference  between  the  Accountant  and 
the  Bookkeeper  is  the  difference  between  $15 
a  week  and  $100  a  week.  One  is  paid  for  what 
he  does  mechanically,  the  other  for  what  he 
knows! 

In  which  class  are  you  ? 


r 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

■ 

I 


international  ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY, 

CONNECTED  WITH 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

G(ntlemen: — I  am  interested  in  the  Higher  Accounting  and^  Business 
Law  Course  as  taught  by  The  International  Accountants  Society, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  referred  to  in  your  communication.  Please  send  your 
booklet,  “Inspiration— Ambition— Success,”  without  obligation  on  my 
part. 

Name  - 

Town _ 

State _ 


A  thorough  training  in  Accountancy  and  Auditing 
is  just  as  necessary  today  to  the  average  bookkeeper  as 
is  his  knowledge  of  debit  and  credit.  You  can’t  expect 
promotion — you  can’t  expect  increase  in  salary — you 
can’t  be  independent — you  can’t  be  your  own  boss  un¬ 
less  you  know  a  little  more  than  the  average  man. 

Right  here  in  this  advertisement  lies  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  train  yourself  for  the  positions  above  you. 
Right  here  lies  your  chance  to  be  your  own  boss. 

Write  to  us  today  and  we  will  send  you  FREE, 
without  obligation,  our  handsome  64-page  prospectus, 
fully  explanatory  of  our  complete  correspondence 
courses  in  Higher  Accounting,  Business  Law,  Auditing, 
Cost  Accounting,  and  Systematizing.  It  costs  you 
nothing  but  a  stamp,  the  best  investment  you  ever 
made.  Remember,  this  booklet  comes  FREE  to  YOU. 
Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  NOW. 

The  International  Accountants^  Society, 

Box  816  Detroit  Michigan 


Ui  wnling  to  advertisers,  pie  ase  mention  BUSINESS 


Ti'y  HerLer't  Kaufman 

% 

VY^HEN  you  chase  chickens  out  of  your  neighbor’s  garden,  see  to  it  that  you 
don’t  create  more  havoc  by  trampling  down  the  flowers. 

IV/fIND  your  own  business.  If  you  have  one,  It  needs  all  the  attention  you  can 
give  It.  If  you  find  that  you  have  any  attention  to  spare  you  need  a  new  sort 
of  business.  Active  critics  are  usually  lazy  builders.  Men  who  are  accomplishing 
most  in  the  world  are  constantly  figuring  how  they  can  squeeze  out  a  little  more  time 
to  catch  up  with  their  back  work.  No  real  busy  body  was  ever  a  busybody. 

'^HERE  are  three  sides  to  every  dispute — the  inside,  the  outside  and  the  wrong 
side.  Make  sure  you  see  the  right  side  when  you  pass  judgment.  But  before 
you  bother  about  the  matter  at  all,  figure  out  whether  it’s  any  of  your  affairs.  Chances 
are  that  you  are  a  muddling,  meddling.  Interfering  butter-in;  a  self-constituted,  un¬ 
summoned  jury  of  one. 


L 

T 


ENDING  advice  is  like  lending  money — It  destroys  every  other  friendship, 
still  tongue  is  a  multitude  of  virtues. 


here’s  always  a  bit  of  glass  in  every  cottage,  and  when  you  feel  the  desire  to 
break  somebody  else’s  windows,  first  take  a  squint  at  your  own.  If  you  look  with 
honest  eyes  you  will  see  enough  targets  to  occupy  your  attention  without  quitting 
the  premises. 

'^HE  law  against  snarling  curs  is  not  nearly  so  necessary  as  a  statute  against  snarl- 
ing  gabbers.  It  isn’t  the  canine  who  most  needs  the  muzzle.  Dog-bites  aren’t 
nearly  so  deadly  as  gossip-bites.  They’re  easier  to  cure  and  far  less  poisonous. 
There  are  mighty  few  deaths  from  hydrophobia,  but  irresponsible  slander  has  piled  a 
mortality  as  heavy  as  that  of  war.  Men  and  women  struck  down  by  the  arrows  of 
rumor  outnumber  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  rifle. 


“CEE,  hear  and  speak  no  evil”  Is  one  of  the  first  lessons  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
^  a  Japanese  child. 

■^HE  man  who  shoots  off  his  mouth  and  kills  a  good  name  deserves  as  much  pun- 
ishment  as  ihat  other  type  of  prize  idiot,  who  shoots  off  a  gun  without  noticing 
where  it  is  pointed.  The  fact  that  neither  one  knows  “it  is  loaded”  doesn’t  heal  the 
hurt. 

'^HE  world  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  has  been  painted.  The  average  human  is  a 
pretty  decent  individual.  Folks  who  have  the  havit  of  discounting  the  best  in 
men  and  women  have  gotten  the  viewpoint  from  themselves.  A  thief  has  confidence  in 
no  man’s  honesty — the  wanton  ridicules  the  virtue  of  all  women.  They  who  con- 
stantlyjjmistrust  are  most  to  be  mistrusted. 


^LD  DOCTOR  WATSON  made  a  practice  of  presenting  to  each  of  his  graduates 
'^a  little  printed  card.  “I  have  merely  taught  you  your  A-B-C’s”  he  would  say; 
“your  real  education  is  now  about  to  begin.  You’ll  find  life  less  of  a  problem  if  you 
bear  these  few  lines  in  mind: 

“No.  I.  When  you’re  speaking  evil  of  a  woman,  picture  your  own  mother  or  sister 
in  her  place.  When  you’re  right,  you’re  wrong. 

“No.  2.  If  you  think  that  a  man  is  a  thief,  tell  the  police.  If  your  facts  are  not 
strong  enough  to  warrant  a  warrant,  they  do  not  justify  the  accusation. 

“No.  3.  Distrust  ‘hearsay.’  It’s  as  cowardly  to  judge  an  absent  man  as  it  is 
dastardly  to  strike  a  defenceless  one. 

“No.  4.  Get  out  of  the  habit  of  making  other  people’s  beds.  Keeping  your  own 
comfortable  is  a  good-sized  life-task.” 

Copyright  by  Ltrbirt  Kaufman 


From  a  Thistle  Print, 


Copyright  Detroit  Publishing  Co. 


DIME  SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING 


Detroit’s  new  High  Class  Office  Building.  Owned  and  operated  by  Edward  Ford.  It  is  twenty-three 
stories  high  with  two  sub-basements  and  contains  approximately  nine  hundred  rooms. 
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What  Modern  Imentlons  Have  Done  for 


This  Great  American  hidustry 


By  Waldon  Fawcett 


OF"  ALL  American  industries  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cite  an  activity  farther 
reaching  in  its  influence  than  the  an¬ 
nual  harvesting  of  the  grain,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  wheat  crop,  of  the  United  States. 
And  yet  the  average  business  man,  unless 
his  own  interests  be  directly  affected,  thinks 
of  this  country- wide  enterprise  only  in  the 
abstract.  The  approach  of  the  harvest 
season  is  only  brought  home  to  him  by 
a  tightening  of  the  money  market  as 
the  bankers  husband  their  financial  re¬ 
sources  in  order  to  “move  the  crops” 
and  like  as  not  his  shipping  arrange¬ 
ments  and  deliveries  of  goods  are  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  car  shortage  that  is 
the  almost  invariable  sequel  of  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  grain. 

But  the  harvest  itself  as  a  tremend¬ 
ous  industrial  and  commercial  under¬ 
taking  is  accorded  scant  attention  by 
business  men  whose  “lines”  have  no 
place  in  the  agricultural  marts.  Every 
manufacturer  and  merchant  is,  to 


be  sure,  immensely  gratified  by  the  news 
of  a  bumper  crop,  for  that  spells  pros¬ 
perity  in  ail  spheres  of  barter  and  trade, 
but  to  the  why  and  how  of  handling  the 
wheat  from  field  to  mill  he  seemingly  pays 
little  heed  unless  he  be  either  directly  con¬ 
cerned  or  unusually  far-sighted  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  general  business  welfare.  Never¬ 


theless  the  business  of  the  harvest  does  con¬ 
cern  him,  if  he  would  only  realize  it.  How 
can  the  available  supply  and  the  prevailing 
prices  of  our  foremost  item  of  food  fail  to 
affect  every  man  who  has  anything  to  sell, — 
and  supply  and  prices  are  determined  in 
some  degree  by  means  and  methods  of  har¬ 
vesting. 

If  we  admit  that  a  maximum  grain 
crop,  economically  harvested  with  a 
minimum  of  waste,  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  desired,  then  is  there 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  latter 
day  tendency  on  the  part  of  American 
wheat  raisers  to  introduce  order  and 
system  in  the  harvesting  operation.  In 
recent  years  more  and  more  practical 
business  men  have  taken  up  farming 
and  more  and  more  of  the  old-time 
farmers  have  become  business-farmers. 
The  men  of  both  these  classes  have 
been  quick  to  realize  that  it  is  every  bit 
as  important  to  properly  care  for  the 
grain  crop  after  it  reaches  m.aturity 


There  are  few  sections  of  the  United  States  where  harvesting 
machinery  has  not  replaced  the  old  time  methods. 
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The  entire  operation  is  done  at  one  time,  cutting,  threshing  and  sacking  the  grain  as  it  moves  along. 
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as  it  is  to,  in  the  earlier  stages,  secure  good 
seed,  conserve  moisture  and  arrange  proper 
crop  rotation. 

Tlie  introduction  of  improved  methods 
and  machinery  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  improved  status  of  wheat  harvesting 
in  the  United  States.  The  extension  of  the 
railroads,  inducing  an  improvement  of 
transportation  facilities  and  the  provision  of 
commercial  and  private  elevators  every¬ 
where  in  the  wheat  empire  have,  together 
with  other  factors,  played  an  important  part 
but  probably  the  most  potent  single  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  the  exerci.se  of  Yankee  in¬ 
ventive  genius  in  the  production  of  those 
mechanical  and  well-nigh  automatic  harvest¬ 
ing  machines  which  are  so  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  themselves  that  they  have  made  an 
easy  conquest  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  These  twentieth  century  power  har¬ 
vesters,  operated  in  conjunction  with  motor 
trucks  that  transfer  the  threshed  grain,  seem 
to  mark  the  millennium  in  this  industry  of 
the  soil. 

The  business  of  tbe  harvest  is  well  worthy 
the  resource  and  executive  ability  of  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  industry  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  of  the  limited  time  in  which  an  ex¬ 
tensive  operation  must  be  completed.  The 
world  over,  wheat  is  harvested  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  in  North  America  harvest¬ 
ing  is  going  on  from  early  summer  until  well 
into  the  autumn, — but  this  does  not  tell  the 
story  by  any  means.  The  point  is  that  in 
general  practice  wheat  is  cut  when  the  heads 
have  turned  yellow  but  while  the  stems  are 
yet  slightly  green.  This  means  that  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  wheat-producing  area 
of  the  United  States  harvesting  must  be 
done  in  from  eight  to  ten  days  in  order  to 
prevent  losses  from  shattering. 


This,  then,  is  the  circumstance  which  dic¬ 
tates  that  a  farm  manager  shall  lay  his  plans 
carefully  in  advance ;  shall  make  sure  of 
plenty  of  equipment ;  and  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  on 
the  siding  nearest  to  his  farm  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  threshed  grain  is  to  be  loaded 
for  immediate  shipment.  This  is  the  con¬ 
dition  which  has  resulted  in  the  evolution  in 
recent  years  of  that  type  of  organization 
which  camps  and  boards  great  crews  of  har¬ 
vest  hands  on  the  big  farm  at  harvest  time. 
And,  finally,  this  limited  time  explains  those 
exigencies  which  sometimes  necessitate  the 
working  of  two  or  three  “shifts”  in  the 
harvest  fields  and  the  continuance  of  opera¬ 


tions  at  night  by  the  illumination  of  automo¬ 
bile  lamps  and  locomotive  headlights. 

But  for  all  that  harvesting  on  a  bonanza 
farm  can  be  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of 
enterprises,  it  must  also  be  recognized  that 
a  large  proportion  of  our  aggregate  wheat 
crop  is  garnered  by  less  impressive  methods. 
And  the  business  of  the  harvest  on  the  small 
farms  presents,  on  a  reduced  scale,  almost 
all  the  problems,  involving  energy  and  good 
judgment,  which  press  for  solution  on  a 
large  holding  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  one  sense  the  problems  on  the  small  farm 
are  complicated,  for  here  the  “help”  must 
be  boarded  at  the  farmhouse  by  the  fanner's 
wife  and  daughters  (with  such  assistance 
as  they  can  get  from  friendly  neighbors) 
instead  of  being  fed,  under  contract,  from 
a  “kitchen  wagon”  which  travels  from  place 
to  place  with  the  harvesting  outfit. 

Although  this  does  not  hold  good  with 
other  countries,  be  it  said  with  pride  that 
there  are  few  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  machinery  has  not  displaced  the  old- 
time  primitive  method  of  cutting  the  grain 
with  the  cradle  and  binding  by  hand.  The 
self-binder  probably  continues  to  be  our 
most  familiar  harvesting  machine,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  on  all  the  large 
farms  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  of  moderate  size  there  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  the  combined  harvester  and 
thrasher  anti,  latterly,  of  powerful  tractor 
outfits  and  that  remarkable  type  of  self-pro¬ 
pelled  harvester  which  moves  across  the 
field  under  its  own  power  and  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  cuts,  threshes  and  sacks  the  grain,  cut¬ 
ting  a  swath  fourteen  feet  wide  and  har¬ 
vesting  twenty-five  acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  fifty  cents  an  acre, — a  crowning 
example  of  business  economy  on  the  farm. 


T 


Harveating  twenty-fioe  acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of  less  than  fifty  cents  an  acre. 
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The  price  of  gasoline  isn't  a  circumstance  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 

in  the  Wheat  Belt  of  the  West. 


■  \itml .J 


'Farmer's  Auto* 


The  use  of  one  of  the  all-sufficient  ma¬ 
chines  which  cuts  the  grain,  threshes,  cleans 
and  sacks  it  at  one  operation  robs  us,  of 
course,  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all 
farm  scenes, — the  broad  fields  with  the 
sheaves  arid  shocks  of  grain.  But  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque  need  not  sigh,  for,  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  the  farms  are 
too  small  to  justify  the  employment  of  the 
big  combination  outfits,  and  here  we  will 
continue  to  find  the  wheat  ripening  in  the 
shock, — each  shock  containing  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  sheaves.  The  shocked  or  stacked 
wheat  may  be  left  in  storage  nowadays  with 
greater  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  manager  as  to  the  time 
for  threshing.  It  is  not  only  a  far  cry  from 
the  olden  times  when  the  grain  was  trodden 
out  by  horses  or  oxen,  but  the  stigma  of  the 
obsolete  even  attaches  to  those  power  outfits 
which  a  few  years  ago  gave  excellent  satis¬ 
faction  with  a  day’s  run  of  500  or  600  bush¬ 
els.  Nowadays,  the  thrashing  machine  oper¬ 
ated  by  gas,  steam  or  electric  power,  which 
turns  out  2,000  bushels  per  day,  is  accounted 
nothing  exceptional. 

Geographical  location  seems  to  have  much 
to  do  with  the  business  policy  that  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  harvesting  the  wheat.  In  the  east¬ 
ern  states  where  the  grain  is  cut  principally 
with  self-binders  it  is  the  custom  to  stack  it 
or  store  it  in  the  mows  of  large  barns.  On 
the  other  hand,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  the  great  plains  area,  where 
self-binders  and  headers  are  used,  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  wheat 
(even  the  wheat  cut  with  the  binder)  is 
stacked,  the  larger  portion  being  threshed 
direct  from  the  shock.  The  monster  com¬ 
bination  harvester  and  thresher  outfits  find 


their  ideal  opportunities  in  the  Northwest 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  continuous 
dry  weather  can  be  counted  on  during  the 
harvest  season, — thus  minimizing  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  exposure  to  the  weather, — and 
where  the  varieties  of  wheat  grown,  such 
as  the  club  wheats,  may  be  left  standing  for 
several  weeks  when  ripe  without  danger  of 
shattering. 

Shrewd  farmers  are  being  brought  to 
realize  that  in  this  twentieth  century  the 
business  of  the  harvest  should  mean  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  physical  problems 
of  reaping  and  threshing.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  other  helpful 


institutions  have  been  piling  up  convincing 
figures  these  past  few  years  to  prove  that 
many  a  farmer’s  crop  of  wheat  is  allowed 
to  be  practically  ruined  for  flour-making 
purposes  after  a  very  good  quality  of  grain 
has  matured  in  the  field.  This  is  due  almost 
wholly  to  exposure  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  and  whereas  this  is  sometimes 
unavoidable  it  is  more  often  the  result  of 
carelessness.  A  campaign  of  education  is 
now  being  waged  to  stop  this  waste  in  so  far 
as  possible.  Experts  have  gone  into  the 
subject  and  prepared  tables  of  relative  costs 
and  returns  which  go  to  prove  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  stacked  wheat  over  the  shocked 
grain. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  business  men 
of  all  classes  are  more  or  less  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  co-operation  it  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  note  that  harvesting  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  original  co-operative 
businesses  in  America.  In  the  old  days  it 
was  the  almost  universal  custom,  and  it  is 
yet  the  custom  in  some  localities,  for  the 
farmers  to  help  one  another,  in  turn,  with 
the  harvesting  just  as  they  made  common 
cause  in  raising  a  barn.  Later,  as  the  larger 
farms  became  a  factor  a  certain  degree  of 
co-operation  was  well  nigb  compulsory  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  and  now,  finally,  we  see  the  modern 
expression  of  the  co-operative  idea  in  the 
construction  of  community  elevators,  etc. 

Speaking  of  the  problem  of  labor  in  the 
harvest  fields  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this 
is  a  question  that  largely  disappears  with 
the  introduction  of  the  latest  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  If  mechanical  harvesting  continues 
to  gain  ground  we  may  see  an  end  of  those 

(Continued  on  Page  118.) 


The  farm  manager  often  has  a  supply  of  cars  on  the  nearest  siding  where  the  threshed  grain 

is  loaded  for  immediate  shipment. 
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Shafdn^  Off  tftQ  Grouch 

A  Bit  of  Philosophy  Showing  JVhat  Life  May  Mean  to  the  Routine  Man 

By  Geo.  F.  Stratton 

M  R.  STRATTON  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being  among  men; — he  knozvs  their 
hopes,  fears,  disappointments,  pleasures  and  ambitions; — his  human  nature 
stories  are  replete  with  suggestions  for  the  mental  improvement  of  every  man  who 
can  read  between  the  lines.  In  this  life  story  he  pictures  the  actual  experience 
of  many  a  routine  man,  and  points  the  way  to  contentment,  if  not  to  actual  success. 


I  HAVE  been  a  routine  man  for  forty 
years,  and  am  today.  Twenty  years 
ago,  shortly  after  passing  my 
fortieth  birthday,  I  was,  for  a  period,  a 
concentrated  extract  of  abject  gloom;  ob¬ 
sessed  with  day  and  night  discourage¬ 
ment  of  my  past  and  fear  of  my  future. 

But  that  passed  long  since.  Today, 
and  for  many  a  day,  ambition  has  shaded 
into  philosophy;  content  has  superseded 
gnawing  dissatisfaction,  and  I  am  as 
happy  as  a  man  with  good  health,  a  good 
family  and  a  fair  measure  of  self-respect 
can  be. 

I  am  giving  this  short  story  of  my  ex¬ 
periences,  my  hopes  and  disappointments 
and  my  growth  (for  it  is  growth)  into 
appreciation  of  what  life  can  give  to  a 
routine  man,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help 
other  routine  men. 

I  was  nineteen  when  I  graduated  from 
High  school  and  took  my  first  job  as 
clerk  in  the  Marvin  Machine  Company’s 
office.  It  was  opportunity,  not  choice, 
which  put  me  into  that  job.  At  that  time 
1  felt  far  greater  interest  in  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  exploits  of  fine  machines  than 
I  felt  in  desk-work ;  but  my  father  was  of 
English  birth  and  proclivities,  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  only  a  bookkeeper  in  a 
large  retail  store,  he  was  fully  impressed 
with  his  inborn  feeling  of  class.  The  man 
who  filled  a  customer’s  order  was,  to  him, 
a  decided  notch  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  the  man  who  recorded  that  order. 

So,  when  he  announced  that  he  had  se¬ 
cured  for  me  that  clerkship  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  plant  I  made  no  demur.  I  think 
that  if  I  had  suggested  overalls  and  a 
dinner-pail  he  would  have  disowned  me 
instantly. 

There  were  eight  hundred  hands  in  the 
Marvin  plant  and  consequently  a  large 
amount  of  routine  work  in  the  office.  I 
was  set  at  sorting  and  checking  time¬ 
cards,  and  my  emolument — my  father 
called  it  that — was  eight  dollars  a  week. 

I  checked  time-cards  for  four  years,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  dollar  a  year  raise.  Then  I  was 


transferred  to  the  Distribution  of  Costs 
department  and  for  two  or  three  months 
afterwards  often  found  myself  pondering 
on  the  particular  duties  I  should  have 
when  that  promotion  would  be  succeeded 
by  one  to  the  managership. 

The  work  was  a  step  higher,  but  the 
qualification  for  it  was  gained  altogether 
in  the  regular  monotonous  discipline  of 


was  soured,  disappointed  and  discouraged.  /  had 
contracted  a  grouch.  /  felt  strongly  impelled 
to  throw  up  the  Job  and  hunt  another 
where  Pd  have  a  chance. 

checking  time-cards.  On  the  Distribution 
of  Costs  accounts  there  was  less  sorting 
and  much  broader  classification.  The 
chief  indication  that  it  was  better  work 
came,  however,  in  the  fact  that  my  next 
annual  raise  was  two  dollars  instead  of 
one,  as  before.  But  it  was  still  absolute 
routine,  although  I  worked  along  at  it 
for  four  or  five  years  before  I  began  to 


have  a  glimmering  suspicion  that  it  was 
absolute  routine ;  that  I  was  learning 
nothing  else — absolutely  nothing  that 
would  qualify  me  for  anything  higher. 

It  was  there  that  I  missed  my  oppor¬ 
tunity  without  knowing  it.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  that  I  should  have  de¬ 
veloped  suspicion  into  conviction,  and 
acting  on  that  conviction  should  have 
fought  like  a  tiger  to  get  those  qualifica¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  mean,  fought  my  job,  or 
my  chief  or  my  associates,  but  fought 
myself;  my  easy,  comfortable  belief  in 
sticking  to  one  thing  and  doing  my  duty 
thoroughly  in  that,  was  all  that  stood  in 
my  way.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  did  feel 
an  impulse  to  take  up  study  of  some  more 
advanced  line,  but  that  always  shaded  off 
into  the  feeling  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher,  and  that  associated  as  I 
was  with  the  big  office  force  of  a  highly 
developed  and  systematized  organization, 
I  could  not  lack  experience  when  the  call 
came  for  finer  work. 

I,  at  that  point,  utterly  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  difference  between  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge — the  difference  be¬ 
tween  mechanically  finding  the  total  of 
five  hundred  or  five  thousand  items,  and 
the  deep  integral  intensive  meaning  of 
that  total  on  the  entire  financial  or  pro¬ 
ductive  aspect  of  the  company.  In  my 
earlier  days,  when  warm  enthusiasm  and 
sprouting  ambition  impelled  me  to  ask 
questions  as  to  “Why”  and  “What  for?” 
I  usually  got  rather  curt  admonitions  to 
perfect  myself  in  my  own  work;  to  spe¬ 
cialize  on  that  and  not  devote  time  or 
thought  to  the  other  fellow’s  work. 

So  I  jogged  along  the  routine  high¬ 
way,  perhaps  priding  myself  on  fairly 
close  attention  to  the  usual  mottoes  with 
which  the  literature  of  those  days  was 
embellished.  I  had  a  number  of  those 
written  on  a  card  in  my  desk,  such  as : 
“Patience  and  Industry  Bring  Their  Own 
Reward.”  “Opportunity  Comes  to  All 
Who  Wait,”  and  “Consider  the  Postage 
Stamp!  It  Sticks  to  One  Thing.”  It  was 
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very  comfortable  to  glance  at  those  and 
feel  that  I  was  following  them  faithfully, 
and  that  consequently  although  there 
might  be  some  delay,  the  managership 
would  eventually  be  mine. 

Of  course  I  was  young,  and  although  I 
had  contracted  no  expensive  habits,  I 
loved  recreation,  even  if  it  was  chiefly  in 
sailing  a  small  boat  which  I  had  built 
myself.  But  that  used  up  time  which, 
it  is  true,  I  sometimes  felt  might  well  be 
used  in  studying  the  bigger,  broader  as¬ 
pects  of  business  which  had  a  meaning 
I  could  never  learn  by  all  day  charging 
[ohn  Smith’s  “10  hours  on  lathe”  to  “ma¬ 
chining”  ;  or  Wm.  Brown’s  “6  hours 
washing  windows”  to  “shop  expense.” 

Well,  so  it  went.  Another  four  years 
passed  in  which  I  stuck  at  the  work  faith¬ 
fully,  ever  alert  for  opportunity  but  never 
seeking  it.  I  had  not  become  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  quiet,  patient  alertness 
may  qualify  for  a  good  watchman,  but  it 
takes  something  finer,  deeper  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  active  to  make  a  Captain 
of  Industry,  or  even  a  Lieutenant. 

Then  I  got  married — on  a  salary  of 
eighteen  dollars  per  week. 

Don’t  laugh  !  I  am  one  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  routine  men.  Among  the  few  of 
them  with  whom  I  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  many  have  married  on  eighteen 
dollars,  or  less;  and  I  know  that  those 
who  did  not  marry  are  mostly  lamentable 
failures;  not  in  their  work,  but  in  the 
realization  of  what  true  life  holds  for  the 
small  salary  man. 

Before  we  married,  my  wife  had  been 
a  stenographer  in  the  same  office  as  my¬ 
self,  and  she  had  a  fairly  good  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  details  of  office  work. 
During  my  courtship  she  had  shown 
much  interest  in  my  particular  work — 
the  Disti  ibution  accounts ;  and  three 
months  after  our  wedding  she  showed  me 
one  evening  a  Distribution  of  Cost  Sheet, 
compiled  by  herself  from  our  little  house¬ 
hold  costs. 

I  was  as  proud  of  her  as  I  was  sur¬ 
prised.  I  was  even  so  elated  that  I  talked 
optimistically  of  getting  the  plan  pat¬ 
ented  and  selling  form  sheets  and  cards, 
and  going  into  the  business.  She  laughed 
sympathetically  for  awhile;  then  she 
said : 

“I  think  this  sheet  has  a  larger  value 
to  us,  Hal,  than  even  that!  We’ve  got  to 
live  on  your  salary,  and  this  shows  us 
where  we  may  be  going  a  bit  too  strong 
— where  we’ll  have  to  cut  down.  Just  as 
Manager  Marvin  makes  use  of  similar 
sheets  to  control  expense.” 

That  last  remark  was  a  revelation  to 
me.  I  had  Avorked  on  the  Distribution  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  dozen  years,  but  had  never 


looked  deep 
enough  to  see  the 
real  meaning  of 
them — the  con¬ 
trolling  knowl¬ 
edge  which  they 
gave  on  cost  and 
expense.  From 
that  day  to  this  I 
have  kept  such 
accounts  of  our 
house  disburse¬ 
ments,  and  I  know' 
absolutely  that 
without  their  con¬ 
stant  and  instant 
wamingwe  should 
never  have  been 
able  to  spend  our 
small  income  in 
the  directions 
which  gave  the 
very  best  returns. 

I  doubt  if  we  could 
ever have  kept out 
of  debt. 

I  suppose  very 
few  men,  if  any, 
get  married  with¬ 
out  giving  some 
thought  to  their 
future  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Perhaps 
such  thought  ma}' 
not  come  at  once, 
or  may  not  be 
seriously  heeded, 
but  it  does  come. 

Some  time  after  I 
married  I  asked 

our  Department  Chief  for  a  raise.  He 
was  a  fine,  kindly  gentleman,  always 
courteous  and  pleasant  with  the  men,  and 
I  think  \  saw  a  little  spasm  of  perplexity 
in  his  e}es  as  he  told  me  to  sit  down. 

“I’m  going  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
you.  Barton,”  he  said  gravely.  “It’s  right 
for  me  to  do  that  because  you’ve  in¬ 
creased  your  expense,  no  doubt,  by  get¬ 
ting  married,  and  every  man  should  know 
what  he  has  to  figure  on. 

“It  is  useless  to  lay  your  application 
before  the  Manager.  You  have  reached 
the  limit  fixed  for  clerk’s  pay  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  unless  you  should  get  a  pro¬ 
motion.  That’s  a  chance  you  will  have 
to  size  up  for  yourself.” 

“But  the  company’s  grown,  Mr.  Win¬ 
slow,”  I  demurred,  “and  I  believe  I’m 
keeping  pace.  I  get  no  complaints  on 
my  work.” 

“There  are  none  to  make,”  he  smiled. 
“Your  work  is  satisfactory;  but.  Bar¬ 
ton,  it  is  ordinary  clerical  work!  You 
know  that  there  are  a  score  of  men  in  the 
department  doing  such  work,  and  doing 


Instead  of  exchanging  bitter 
who  knew 


growls  against  the  manager,  /  got  among^the  fellows 
something  about  early  strawberries . 

it  well.  But  it  is  true,  unfortunately,  that 
it  is  not  work  which  calls  for  any  origi¬ 
nality  or  initiative;  and,  more  than  that, 
it  is  all  expense — not  production — and 
expense  is  what  the  Manager  and  the 
Directors  watch  more  closely  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  have  to  !” 

I  'went  back  to  my  desk,  bluer  than  I’d 
ever  felt  at  anything  or  any  work  since  I 
had  started. '  I  felt  stupified  and  utterly 
dismayed  at  the  sudden  discovery  that  I 
was  up  against  a  stone  wall,  for  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  only  gap  in  that  wall 
was  promotion,  and  Mr.  Winslow  was 
barely  middle-aged,  strong  and  hearty, 
with  a  score  of  years  of  good  work  in 
him.  More  than  that,  if  he  should  leave 
there  were,  as  he  had  intimated,  over  a 
score  of  men  in  the  department  as  good 
as  myself  and  some  of  them  in  longer 
service. 

That  was  the  time  when  the  bad  period 
in  my  life  came.  There  was  a  little  son 
now  to  care  for,  and  the  prospect  of  an¬ 
other.  Our  expenses  were  greater  than 
at  first,  and  although  mv  wife’s  fine  man- 
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agement  kept  us  within  our  income  there 
was  nothing  left;  but  there  was  always 
the  growing,  increasing  anxiety  for  what 
the  future  might  bring.  I  made  several 
efforts  to  get  transferred  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  where  I  thought  I  would  have 
broader  opportunity  to  show  what  was  in 
me — if  anything;  but  no  transfers  of  rou¬ 
tine  men  were  permitted.  Mr.  Winslow 
pointed  out  to  me  in  a  really  brotherly 
way  that  when  a  Manager  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Chief  have  stood  the  brunt  of  train¬ 
ing  a  young  man  into  an  efficient  clerk — 
have  wrestled  with  errors  and  disregard 
of  discipline  until  they  have  got  him  lined 
up,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
will,  at  his  request,  pass  him  into  another 
department  to  go  over  much  of  the  same 
training  again. 

I  did  see  the  unreasonableness  of  that, 
but  I  wouldn’t  so  acknowledge,  even  to 
myself.  I  looked  for  ads  and  answered 
some,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
personal  application  and  I  suppose  my 
letters  were  turned  down.  Once  I  felt 
strongly  impelled  to  throw  up  the  job 
and  get  out  and  hunt  another  where  I’d 
have  a  chance,  but  I  had  but  trifling  sav¬ 
ings.  Two  months  without  salary  would 
have  put  me  into  the  bread-line,  and  I 
shirked  from  that  risk,  cowardly  or 
sensibly — as  you  please. 

But  I  contracted  a  grouch;  the  mis¬ 
fortune  that  routine  men,  reaching  middle 
age,  so  often  contract.  I  was  soured,  dis¬ 
appointed  and  discouraged,  and  often  did 
not  care  who  saw  it.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Winslow  sometimes  glanced  at  me  in  sur¬ 
prise;  and  that  the  young  fellows  grinned 
at  each  other  and  shrugged  their  should¬ 
ers;  but  there  were  other  men,  as  old  and 
older  than  myself  on  the  force,  and  I 
seemed  to  get  some  satisfaction  in  ex¬ 
changing  growls  with  them. 

A  man  cannot  permit  himself  to  revel 
in  an  atmosphere  like  that  all  day  with¬ 
out  taking  it  home  with  him  at  night. 
For  awhile  my  wife  took  rny  excuses  of 
extra  heavy  work  and  blundering  young 
fellow-clerks;  but  she  soon  saw  through 
saw  that  discontent,  discouragement 
and  bitterness  at  what  I  once  exploded  as 
the  “grasping  greed  of  great  corpora¬ 
tions,”  was  settling  on  me  like  a  chronic 
toothache. 

Some  months  passed  that  way,  it  all 
growing  on  me.  Then,  one  evening  when 
I,  for  some  reason,  had  a  little  gleam  of 
my  old  cheeriness  and  we’d  put  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bed  and  I’d  settled  back  in  my 
favorite  chair  with  my  favorite  pipe, 
Helen  said : 

“I’ve  made  a  discovery,  Hal!  Mrs. 
Barton  s  Unfailing  Grouch  Remedy. 


Pleasant  to  take;  Unfailing  in  its  action, 
and  Permanent  in  its  Results.” 

I  felt  the  capitals,  and  I  smoked  on. 
The  mention  of  Grouch  had  brought  back 
to  my  mind  my  unfailing  and  permanent 
$18.00  per. 

“It  isn’t  more  money  you  need  so  much 
as  a  new  way  to  spend  it,”  she  rippled  on 
cheerily.  “We’re  going  to  buy  a  home, 
Hal !  A  nice  little  place  in  the  suburbs 
where  you’ll  have  enough  to  do  in  plan¬ 
ning  what  goes  out,  instead  of  kicking 
at  what  comes  in.” 

“Sounds  fine!”  I  grinned.  “If  I  could 
borrow  fifteen  dollars  we’d  have  a  hun¬ 
dred;  enough  to  build  a  two-roomed 
shanty  on  some  other  fellow’s  land.” 

“Funny!”  she  laughed.  “Why  don’t 
you  write  some  paragraphs  for  the  Comic 
Supplement?  Now,  look  here!  You  know 
that  Mattie  Ransford’s  husband  owns  a 
cottage  out  at  Riverdale.  He’s  been  rent¬ 
ing  it,  but  the  people  have  left  and  he 
says  he’d  just  as  soon  sell  as  go  on  rent- 
ing.  Now,  stop,  Hal!  Wait  till  I  give 
you  the  whole  formula.  He  asks  twenty- 


three  hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  he  cares 
nothing  for  the  cash — says  he’ll  have  to 
reinvest  if  he  gets  it,  and  he’d  as  willing¬ 
ly  take  interest  from  you  as  from  anyone. 
He  says  that  you’ve  been  on  your  job  so 
long  that  he  guesses  you’re  in  for  life,  so 
you’re  sure  of  a  steady  income.  We  can 
take  that  place  and  pay  for  it  in  monthly 
payments.  He  says  fifty  dollars  down 
will  do — or  five  dollars,  if  we’d  rather 
make  it  so.” 

I  kept  on  stopping.  The  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  was  so  sudden  and  so  startling  that 
I  even  stopped  smoking.  Many  a  time  I 
had  thought  of  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  a  home,  but  my  savings  had  never 
yet  reached  so  much  as  one  clear  hundred 
dollars. 

When  I  thought  of  something  to  say 
we  talked  about  it — talked  until  very  late"; 
and  the  next  afternoon,  which  was  Satur¬ 
day,  we  went  out  to  see  the  place.  It 
was  a  modest,  neat  cottage,  with  possi¬ 
bilities,  on  a  large  fine  lot;  and  Riverdale 
was  a  very  attractive  suburb  within  the 
five-cent  car  limit. 

(Continued  on  Page  117.) 


(SPJditiQS  Ir^dVortisiM 

Some  Unique  Methods  Employed  in  Different  Lines  of  Business 

By  C.  L.  Edholm 


The  fertile  brain  of  the  American  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  prolific  in  imaginative 
ideas  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
fantasy  of  Jules  Verne  or  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 
The  former,  narrator  of  imaginary  trips  to 
the  moon  and  tours  of  the  world  in  eighty 
days  (slow  travel  we  should  call  it  in  our 
century),  would  have 
surely  taken  delight  in 
the  audacious  feat  of  send- 
ing  a  flying  billboard 
across  the  continent  of 
North  America,  while  the 
intellect  of  Poe,  which 
found  pleasure  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  buried  treasure, 
would  have  taken  a  cyni¬ 
cal  half-humorous  interest 
in  the  plans  of  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  real  estate  dealer, 
who  drew  thousands  of 
treasure  seekers  to  the 
land  he  wished  to  sell  by 
advertising  that  gold  was 
buried  somewhere  in  the 
tract,  free  to  the  finder. 

The  “fl^ng  billboard” 
was  the  biplane  used  by 
“Cal.”  Rodgers  in  flying 


from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  a  feat  which 
made  history  both  in  aviation  and  advertising 
circles.  The  lower  plane  bore  in  huge  letters 
that  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  the 
newly-coined  word,  “Vin  Fiz,”  a  temper¬ 
ance  drink  which  was  introduced  at  enor¬ 
mous  expense  by  this  unusual  method.  The 
aviator  was  accompanied 
on  his  flight  across  coun¬ 
try  by  a  special  train  and 
a  score  of  skillful  ad^'er- 
tisers  and  salesmen,  and 
by  the  time  Rodgers  had 
completed  his  trip,  land¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  the 
whole  American  public 
was  familiar  with  the  new 
drink. 

Sometimes  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  idea  takes  the  form 
of  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
community,  which  causes 
him  to  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  whose  trade  he  de¬ 
sires. 

A  good  example  of  this 
was  found  in  the  road- 
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marking  campaign  inaugurated  by  a 
manufacturer  of  automobile  tires.  Specially 
designed  motor  trucks  were  sent  out  over 
the  main  traveled  roads  of  the  United  States 
and  at  every  junction  and  railroad  crossing 
a  road  mark  was  set  up,  stating  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  town  in  either  direction  and 
to  the  principal  cities  beyond.  In  case  of  a 
dangerous  crossing,  bad  grade  or  abrupt 
curve  a  danger  signal  was  placed.  These 
permanent  road  marks  were  of  unique  de¬ 
sign,  the  lettering  being  surrounded  by  a  fac 
simile  of  an  auto  tire,  and,  of  course,  bore 
the  maker’s  imprint  conspicuously.  While 
the  expense  of  this  undertaking  ran  into  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  yet  the  money 
was  well  invested,  for  the  advertising  was 
of  the  sort  that  appealed  directly  to  just  the 
class  that  the  tire  manufacturer  wished  to 
reach,  the  motoring  public. 

Moreover  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  a 
way  that  would  arouse  resentment,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  when  the  landscape  is  disfig¬ 
ured  by  billboards,  but  on  the  contrary  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  motorist’s  sense  of  gratitude. 
One  could  easily  imagine  the  auto  owner 
saying  to  himself,  “This  chap  has  saved  me 
from  getting  lost  on  a  strange  road,  and  the 
next  time  I  need  a  tire  I  will  buy  one  from 
him.  He  must  be  a  good  fellow !” 

The  motor  car  manufacturers  are  among 
the  world’s  heaviest  advertisers,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  the  motor  car  itself  is  often  used 
in  the  American  streets  for  advertising  that 
is  unique.  One  of  the  strangest  vehicles 
used  for  this  purpose  is  a  gigantic  fac  simile 
of  a  speedometer.  In  every  detail  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  little  instrument  that  is  attached  to 


drawn  vehicles,  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
which  are  a  huge  shoe,  used  to  deliver  foot¬ 
wear,  a  coffee  pot,  a  milk  bottle,  a  silk  hat, 
and  even  more  striking  is  the  idea  of  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  canned  milk  who  has  hitched 
a  cow  to  a  six-foot  replica  of  his  milk  can 
on  wheels,  thus  bringing  out  the  intimate  re¬ 


the  front  of  a  car,  only  this  one  apparently 
was  designed  for  some  motorist  of  “Brob- 
dignag.” 

As  this  instrument  is  carried  through  the 
streets  on  the  chassis  of  an  ordinary  car,  it 
looms  high  above  the  traffic.  It  is  a  genuine 
working  model  of  a  speedometer,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  car  is  traveling  is  shown 
by  the  moving  figures  of  the  dial,  numerals 
a  foot  high. 


According  to  the  manufacturer,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  advertisement  is  two-fold;  first, 
to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  design  of 
his  particular  speedometer ;  second,  to  give 
the  “man  on  the  street”  a  fair  idea  of  how 
fast  a  passing  car  is  actually  going.  The 
latter  point  is  of  advantage  to  all  motorists, 
for  in  case  of 
an  accident 
the  spectators 
give  the  wild¬ 
est  guesses  of 
the  speed  at 
which  the  car 


A  similar  idea  is 
carried  out  in 
horse  -drawn 
vehicles  t  and 
even  more  strik¬ 
ing  is  the  idea  of 
a  cow  hitched  to 
a  6  -  foot  replica 
of  a  milk  can. 


involved  was  running  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

All  kinds  of  “freak”  bodies  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  automobiles,  either  for  straight 
advertising  purposes  or  for  delivery,  among 
them  being  a  gigantic  model  of  a  thermos 
bottle,  of  a  clock,  of  a  giant’s  head  smoking 
a  five-foot  cigar,  vacuum  cleaner  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  similar  idea  is  carried  out  in  horse- 


lation  between  the  pure  milk  supplied  by  na¬ 
ture  and  the  concentrated  product  which  he 
sells. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  vehicles  that 
carry  advertising,  it  is  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  prize  offer  made  by  a  motor  car 
dealer  in  California  who  agreed  to  give 
twenty  dollars  to  the  small  boy  who  would 
make  the  handsomest  miniature,  passenger¬ 
carrying  model  of  the  car  he  was  selling. 
Scores  of  small  boys  of  a  mechanical  turn 
immediately  set  to  work  to  earn  that  twenty 
dollars,  and  on  the  day  of  the  contest  the 
street  before  the  agency  was  lined  with  ele¬ 
gant  little  cars, brightly  painted  and  all  more 
or  less  resembling  the  original  automobile 
in  the  general  lines.  A  condition  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  that  the  name  of  the  car  should  be 
painted  across  the  radiator.  The  prize  was 
duly  awarded,  and  a  small  consolation  prize 
was  given  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful  con¬ 
testants,  so  that  there  would  be  no  unpleas¬ 
ant  feelings.  All  of  the  cars,  including  the 
winner,  were  retained  by  the  small  builders, 
and  for  months  thereafter  the  miniature 
models  were  conspicuous  on  the  streets  of 
the  city. 

Another  favorite  device  of  automobile 
makers  is  to  send  their  cars  out  in  quest  of 
adventure,  like  knights  of  old ;  reporting  all 
their  doings,  you  may  be  sure,  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  press.  Thus,  one  make  of  car 
is  sent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
following  the  old  “overland  trail”  once  trav¬ 
eled  by  ox-teams  in  the  days  of  the  gold 
rush.  Another  firm  sends  its  motors  from 
Montreal  to  Mexico  City,  another  to  the  top 
of  Pike’s  Peak.  Still  another  agent  attracts 
local  attention  by  hitching  his  car  to  a  bal¬ 
loon  and  letting  it  float  one  thousand  feet 
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above  the  city,  while  to  rival  this  sensational 
feat  a  fifth  agent  attaches  his  car  to  a  block- 
and-tackle  and  has  it  lifted  by  a  crane  to  the 
topmost  girder  of  a  skyscraper  under  con¬ 
struction,  carrying  its  ful  quota  of  passen¬ 
gers  the  while. 

Then  there  is  the  chap  with  the  puncture- 
proof  tire  casing.  He  not  only  invites  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  up  and  stick  their  penknives  into 
his  tire  but,  when  the  machine  is  at  rest, 
runs  it  upon  a  block  of  spikes  with  the 
points  set  upright.  This  is  a  most  convinc¬ 
ing  piece  of  advertising  although  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  sensation. 

Even  the  street  car  companies  get  into  the 
game,  and  by  illuminating  a  board  on  the 
roof  of  the  trolley  car  along  both  sides,  the 


The  rate  of  speed  is  shown  by  numerals  a  foot  high. 


street  railway  managers  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  have  provided  a  brand  new 
place  for  advertising,  which  is  effec¬ 
tive  by  night  as  well  as  day.  The 
new  device  really  adds  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  car  by  night,  as  twenty- 
four  lights  are  used  to  illuminate  each 
sign  board,  giving  a  very  gay  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  vehicle. 

Of  course  the  greater  number  of 
these  advertising  feats  have  to  do 
with  the  busiest  streets  of  the  city, 
and  many  variations  of  the  familiar 
“sandwich  man”  are  employed.  A 
young  chap,  who  has  no  false  mod¬ 
esty  and  who  stands  over  six  and  a 
half  feet  high,  can  always  find  a 
situation  strolling  about  the 
of  American  cities  in  some 
tume  with  an  advertisement  of 
sort.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
is  an  electric  device  worn  under  the  shirt 
front.  Evening  dress  is  essential  to  this  ad¬ 
vertising  feat.  The  wearer  strolls  down  the 
main  street  looking  like  any  other  theater¬ 
goer,  until  he  presses  a  little  push  button 
and,  presto!  his  entire  shirt  bosom  is  illu¬ 
minated  from  within  and  letters  stand  out 
in  relief,  “Chew  Wig-Wag’s  Gum.” 

Another  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  parades  the  street  wearing  a 
straw  hat  about  five  feet  in  diameter  as  a 


gentle  hint  that  the  season  for  light  head- 
gear  has  arrived,  and,  of  course,  the  dealer’s 
name  is  conspicuously  displayed. 

Wherever  the  crowds  congregate,  there 
is  the  advertiser’s  harvest,  and  during  the 
speed  trials  before  one  of  the  great  road 
races  thousands  of  people  assemble  to  see 
the  huge  racing  motors  “tuning  up,”  speed¬ 
ing  about  the  course  at  the  rate  of  upwards 
of  seventy  miles  an  hour. 

Two  of  the  entrants  in  a  recent  California 
race  were  cars  owned  by  business  men  of 
that  state,  and  all  through  the  trials,  up  to 
the  day  of  the  actual  contest,  they  were  let¬ 
tered  with  advertising.  One  of  them  was 
owned  by  a  brewer  whose  product  was  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “Select  Brew,”  while  the  other 
was  the  property  of  the 
founder  of  the  town  of 
Owensmouth,  a  growing 
settlement  he  was  selling 
off  as  city  lots.  Hence  the 
cars  were  known  as  “The 
Select  Kid”  and  “The 
Owensmouth  Baby.”  Both 
were  driven  by  famous  driv¬ 
ers  and  one  of  them  lower¬ 
ed  the  world’s  record  in  the 
ensuing  race,  thus  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  public 
to  their  owner’s  commercial 
interest. 


Wearing  a  straw  hat  about  five  feet 
in  diameter. 


A  condition  of  the  contest  was  that  the  name  of  the  car  should 
be  painted  across  the  radiator. 


the  automo¬ 
bile  frater¬ 
nity  to  this 
suburb. 

Truly  an  odd 
way  to  ad¬ 
vertise  real 
estate,  and 
also  a  char- 
acteristic 
symptom  of 
the  madness 
for  haste, 
which  is  a 
malady  of 
our  century. 

A  Los  An¬ 
geles  trunk 
agent  broke 
all  records, 
both  in  avi¬ 
ation  and 
advertising 

novelties,  by  sending  one  of  his  trunks  to  a 
customer  by  monoplane.  The  trunk  was 
loaded  into  the  passenger’s  seat  and  carried 
over  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena 
at  a  speed  of  more  than  a  mile  a  minute. 

Another  interesting  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  is  a  store  front  in  a  little  South¬ 
western  town.  The  little  adobe  building  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  doorway  and  the  nature 
of  the  business  is  indicated  by  a  totem  pole 
and  a  Navajo  blanket  before  the  entrance 
and  by  a  strange  Indian  symbol  over 
the  portal.  It  is  a  trading  post  for 
the  exchange  of  wares  manufactured 
by  the  aborigines. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  thousands 
of'attempts  to  focus  the  public  at¬ 
tention  on  something  for  sale,  whether 
it  be  a  farm  or  a  penny’s  worth  of 
chewing  gum,  and  when  one  considers 
the  nervous  condition  of  modem  life, 
with  a  new  sensation  supplied  every 
minute  by  the  daily  press,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  advertising  idea  must 
be  extremely  sensational  to  hold,  for 
even  an  instant,  the  fleeting  attention 
of  the  crowd. 


streets 
queer  cos- 
some 


The  founder  of  this  town, 
by  the  way,  makes  use  of 
the  prevalent  speed  mania 
among  motorists  to  draw 
settlers.  It  is  probably  the 
only  town  in  the  world  that 
advertises  that  its  main 
boulevard  is  a  private  drive, 
hence  is  not  under  the  speed 
restrictions  of  the  state, 
and  motorists  are  invited  to 
go  as  fast  as  they  please  on 
its  perfect  surface.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  inducement 
has  drawn  a  large  number  of 


brand  new  place  for  advertising  which  is  effective  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 
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DEVElDPINGdKExCLUSlVEMENS  STORE 

How  a  Large  Retail  Industry  Has  Been  Built  U p  hy  Integrity 

By  Warfield  Webb 


The  building  and  operation 
of  a  modem  Men’s  Store — 
an  innovation,  it  might  be 
called, — is  not  a  common  thing 
these  days.  Business  men  have 
advanced  in  the  conduct  of  store 
operation,  but  most  of  the  large 
retail  establishments  have  been 
devoted  for  a  great  part  to  wo¬ 
men’s  apparel  or  dry  goods  and 
general  merchandise.  The  exclu¬ 
sive  men’s  store  has  remained 
without  very  much  in  the  way 
of  notable  changes,  yet  the  newer 
idea  has  been  exemplified  in  a 
very  notable  manner  by  the  re¬ 
cent  opening  in  Chicago  of  The 
Hub’s  new  building  at  Jackson 
Boulevard  and  State  street.  It 
is  an  eighteen  story,  modem 
fireproof  building,  combining  in  its  archi¬ 
tecture  and  general  arrangement  a  won¬ 
derful  advance  over  the  majority^  of 
such  establishments.  And  this  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  man’s  store. 

It  was  thirty  odd  years  ago  that  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  present  establishment,  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Lytton,  began  his  career  in  a  very  mod¬ 
est  way  on  the  corner  just  opposite  the  new 
building.  He  had  suffered  some  severe  re¬ 
verses,  and  it  was  through  the  assistance  of 
some  friends  who  had  confidence  in  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  integrity  that  he  was  enabled  to  begin 
all  over  again.  He  had  the  spirit  of  deter¬ 
mination,  and  he  was  willing  to  battle 
against  the  odds  that  arose  to  deter  bim. 


He  had  the  fundamentals  that  are  essential 
to  success.  Courage,  perseverance,  tenacity, 
honesty  and  grit.  He  would  win  in  the  game 
and  his  loyal  friends  had  sufficient  faith  in 
him  to  forsee  the  results  of  his  business 
acumen. 

From  the  insignificant  opening  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  store  devoted  to  men’s  wearing  apparel 
to  the  present  realization  of  his  hopes  in 
the  magnificent  new  establishment  has  been 
a  long  jump.  It  was  not  accomplished  with¬ 
out  labor,  disappointments  and  trials.  It 
was  only  realized  after  these  and  many 
other  barriers  had  been  swept  away  with 
his  determination  to  succeed  in  the  end. 
Gradually  the  store  grew  in  greatness,  in 


strength  and  popularity.  He  had 
chosen  the  name  “Hub”  as  the 
very  center  of  activity,  and  its 
tme  meaning  has  come  to  be 
noted  now  by  those  who  at  first 
did  not  quite  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  founder. 

Competition  became  keen  and 
the  race  for  business  waxed  warm 
as  the  years  rolled  by  that  were 
making  history  for  the  city  by 
the  lake.  But  this  competition 
only  served  as  a  stronger  incen¬ 
tive  to  move  upward  and  with  a 
high  regard  for  honest  dealing, 
honest  values  and  polite  treat¬ 
ment  there  could  be  only  one 
result.  There  were  several  re¬ 
quirements  demanded  of  any  em¬ 
ploye  who  came  to  work  at  this 
store.  They  must  be  honest,  intelligent, 
capable  and  courteous.  There  could  be  no 
success  if  there  was  not  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  employes.  It  was  impressed 
upon  the  help  that  their  interest  was  such 
as  demanded  of  them  the  same  conscienti¬ 
ous  duty  as  though  each  man  was  the 
owner  of  the  store. 

With  this  feeling  of  security  in  his  help 
the  proprietor  was  assured  of  success  in  his 
undertaking.  He  was  considerate  of  his  em¬ 
ployes  and  there  was  a  responsiveness  that 
made  the  foundation  a  structure  of  ada¬ 
mant.  There  was  loyalty,  and  working  as  a 
unit  the  business  grew  with  each  succeeding 
twelve  months.  The  space  became  cramped 
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and  the  store  was  enlarged  from  year  to 
year.  It  spread  out  until  it  reached  the 
street  at  the  other  end  of  the  building.  It 
rose  until  it  occupied  the  entire  six  floors 
of  the  old  building.  Different  departments 
were  added,  but  still  it  was  given  only  to 
men's  and  boy’s  wear.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  increased  and  the  confines  of  the  old 
building  being  reached,  there  was  necessary 
a  move  that  would  mark  a  real  advance  in 
men’s  merchandising.  The  opposite  corner 
was  secured.  It  was  “just  across  the  street,” 
and  there  was  something  in  remaining  in 
the  location  with  which  the  establishment 
had  become  identified. 

It  was  only  a  few  months’  work  as  things 
go  these  days  to  raze  the  buildings  and  erect 
a  new  and  magnificent  store  in  its  stead. 
Past  experience  had  made  plain  some  needed 
changes  in  this  way,  and  when  the  plans 
were  made  for  the  new  establishment  these 
were  put  into  execution. 

Eight  floors  and  three  basements  w'ould 
be  sufficient  for  present  requirements,  af¬ 
fording  an  opportunity  to  lease  the  upper 
floors  for  office  space  until  such  time  as  the 
demands  would  make  the  additional  space 
necessary.  Separate  elevators  and  entrance 
were  installed  for  the  offices,  and  thus  it 
was  arranged  to  avoid  any  complications. 
The  arrangement  of  the  store  proper  was  a 
matter  that  was  given  careful  consideration. 
Innovations  were  to  be  installed  that  would 
mark  a  real  advance  in  the  conduct  of  retail 
establishments  of  this  kind. 

The  establishment  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  in  the  new  store  was  located  on 
the  eighth  floor,  and  the  arrangement  of  this 
was  such  as  to  make  possible  the  least  fric¬ 
tion.  and  the  quickest  expedition  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  organization.  The  buyers  of 
the  various  departments  meet  here  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  each  morning  for  one  hour,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  there  is  transacted  with  the 
various  executive  officers  all  matters  that 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  on  that  day.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the  un¬ 
interrupted  transaction  of  all  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Each  buyer 
has  a  private  office  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  most  artistic  furnishings. 

Here  likewise  have  arrangements  been 
made  for  the  five  hundred  employes  of  the 
store.  A  school  of  instruction  in  the  art  of 
salesmanship,  reading  room  and  lunch  room 
have  been  provided.  A  restaurant  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes, 
where  meals  are  served  at  low  cost.  The 
arrangement  of  the  several  rooms  has  been 
so  nicely  laid  out  as  to  permit  of  opening 
the  spaces  and  throwing  the  whole  into  a 
lecture  room  or  hall  for  all  kinds  of  enter¬ 
tainments. 

What  is  aptly  called  a  newer  idea  in  a 
store  of  this  kind  has  been  located  on  the 


eighth  floor.  It  is  a  printing  department, 
where  all  the  house  stationery  will  be  print¬ 
ed,  and  in  this  way  save  both  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The  sign  writer’s  studio  has  like¬ 
wise  been  located  on  this  floor.  From  here 
extends  a  gravity  carrier  that  reaches  to  the 
shipping  department  in  the  first  sub-base¬ 
ment.  This  conveyor  reaches  every  depart¬ 
ment  on  every  floor,  and  is  a  rapid  means  of 
handling  all  merchandise  for  delivery. 

The  seventh  floor  is  given  over  for  the 
most  part  to  the  tailoring  shops.  As  some 
customers  desire  to  wait  for  clothing  during 
alterations,  there  has  been  provided  a  smok¬ 
ing  and  reading  room  for  their  convenience. 
Triplicate  mirrors  are  arranged  in  the  fit¬ 
ting  rooms,  and  the  dull  oak  finish  gives  the 
department  an  air  of  elegance  and  comfort. 
The  traveling  salesmen’s  room  has  been  lo- 

The  Eternally  Busy  Man 

of  us  have  seen  the  eternally  busy 
man  who  gets  nowhere.  He  is  just 
like  a  horse  on  a  treadmill — he  never 
moves  a  bit.  The  trouble  with  that  kind 
of  a  man  is  that  just  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  his  efforts  go  into  waste  motions. 

He  is  always  on  the  road  but  never  ar¬ 
rives. 

Ask  that  man  to  do  something  and  he  '  . 
is  too  busy  to  do  it  at  present,  but  will 
attend  to  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  chance 
— and  he  never  gets  the  chance. 

That  kind  of  a  man  is  letting  his  work  \ 
drive  him  instead  of  driving  his  work,  j 
The  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  forget  his  ; 

;  busyness,  figure  out  what  it  is  he  really  \ 
wants  to  accomplish;  then  do  that  thing  ' 
as  quietly  as  possible.  And  lo!  the  eter¬ 
nally  busy  man  won’t  be  half  so  busy  i 
and  will  accomplish  actually  more. 

—EVERETT  R.  ROEDER. 

cated  on  this  floor,  facing  the  State  street 
side,  where  there  is  ample  light,  permitting 
merchandise  to  be  shown  to  buyers  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Adjoining  this  there  has  been  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  salesmen’s  trunks. 

The  boys’  store  is  found  on  the  sixth'  floor. 

It  is  a  most  complete  department  in  every 
way,  and  among  the  newer  ideas  in  estab¬ 
lishments  of  this  kind  is  a  barber  shop  for 
the  little  ones.  This  makes  it  an  ideal  place 
for  hair  cutting,  removing  the  children  from 
influences  that  are  sometimes  baneful  in 
ordinary  shops.  Floor  cases  are  used  in 
clothing  displays,  and  the  styles  are  the  most 
recent  invented.  Cabinets  with  glass  front 
trays  and  display  tables  give  the  place  an 
air  of  solid  comfort  for  the  buyers.  Auto¬ 
mobile  clothing,  fur  coats  and  trousers  are 
found  on  the  fifth  floor.  Kindred  lines  are 
also  displayed  here. 
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With  overcoats  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
black  and  blue  suits  on  the  third,  one  finds 
a  ready  access  to  his  wants.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  ideal  and  the  stock  kept  free  from 
all  dust  and  dirt  in  closed  cabinets.  Fancy 
suits  are  on  the  second  floor,  and  here  like¬ 
wise  has  been  established  a  college  room. 
It  is  furnished  with  college  colors  in  art 
glass  and  other  effects  that  make  it  a  unique 
department.  It  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

A  mezzanine  floor  extends  all  around  the 
building  between  the  first  and  second  floors, 
where  are  found  specials  in  shoes,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  hats.  The  main  floor  is  given  to 
hats,  furnishings  and  shoes  in  proper  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  rich  mahogany  fixtures 
here  are  attractive,  and  the  entire  store 
savors  of  art  and  elegance.  Public  tele¬ 
phones  and  the  will  call”  office,  for  ready 
access,  have  been  located  on  another  mezza¬ 
nine  floor  between  the  first  floor  and  the 
sub-basement. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  only  sporting  goods 
department  ever  located  in  a  store  of  this 
kind  has  been  placed  in  the  first  basement. 
A  complete  line  of  such  merchandise  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  here.  Trunks  and  leather 
goods  are  sold  here  also.  The  delivery  de¬ 
partment,  reserve  stock  room  and  receiving 
rooms  are  in  the  second  basement.  The 
heating  and  ventilating  equipment  is  found 
at  the  lowest  or  third  basement. 

Every  possible  idea  to  save  space  and 
make  the  arrangement  ideal  had '  been 
studied  out  in  advance.  The  display  win¬ 
dows,  instead  of  reaching  to  the  second 
floor,  are  arranged  so  as  to  permit  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  mezzanine  floor  over  these, 
thus  saving  -considerable  space  and  giving 
a  more  pleasing  effect.  Indirect  lighting, 
with  beautiful  fixtures,  makes  the  store  an 
ideal  shopping  place. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  hundreds  of  The  Hub’s  em¬ 
ployes  was  held  for  the  annual  distribution 
of  the  cash — the  profit  sharing  plan — that 
was  inaugurated  by  the  company  years  ago. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  sum  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  men  and  boys  who  had  been 
with  the  organization  for  two  years  and 
more.  Two  of  the  employes  who  had  been 
with  the  organization  for  twenty  years  each 
received  $500.  The  others  received  amounts 
in  accordance  with  the  length  of  their  em¬ 
ployment. 

At  this  time  a  letter  was  read  by  Mr. 
George  Lytton  from  his  father,  impressing 
upon  the  employes  the  necessity  for  honesty, 
thrift,  sobriety  and  watchfulness.  It  was 
shown  how  he  had  risen  by  strict  adherence 
to  these  rules,  and  there  was  a  firmer  bond 
of  united  friendship  evident  at  the  close  of 
the  presentation.  It  emphasized  in  a  very 
practical  way  bow  the  development  of  this 
great  organization  was  made  possible. 
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Some  Interesting  Personalties  Regarding  fl^omen  ff^ho  Are  Conducting 

Large  Business  Enterprises 

By  W .  de  W agstaffe 


WHEN  Bernard  Shaw  wrote 
“Man  and  Super-Man’’  he 
gave  a  solution  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  power  over  man.  Since  that 
p  lay  was  written,  woman  has  learned 
many  things  that  have  contributed 
to  her  emancipation.  It  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  of  fact  to  state  that  she  is 
sometimes  better  adapted  to  the 
business  world  than  man.  Her  men¬ 
tal  j.Oise,  once  found,  is  far  superior 
to  her  male  competitor  in  the  first 
processes  of  establishing  office  sys¬ 
tem.  Once  she  has  found  herself  in 
the  office,  she  adapts  her  household 
reasoning  to  the  requirements  of 
business.  She  applies  patience,  ob¬ 
edience,  neatness,  cleanliness,  self- 
control,  order,  to  the  chaos  of  mas¬ 
culine  affairs.  Business  men  long 
since  discovered  that  she  was  very  much  She  has  always  been  the  super-man,  and 
the  same  sort  of  helpmate  in  the  ihc  mystery  of  her  cleverness  has  been 


The  dominant  personality  of  "T.  A.  S.”  Sheridan  established  i 
the  head  of  her  husband*s  contracting  and  lighterage  busii 


office  as  she  had  been  in  the  home. 
But  she  was  only  taming  him  to  be  able 
the  better  to  manage  him.  Having  once 
reduced  man  to  the  civilized  idea  of  tole¬ 
rating  her  upon  an  equal  footing,  she 
then,  with  a  sly  brilliancy  of  initiative, 
entered  into  direct  competition  with  him. 


Dr.  Sarah  J,  McNutt,  a  Well  known  physician  of  New 
York,  claims  that  man  is  largely  to  blame 
for  woman*s  shortcomings. 


shown  in  every  form  of  business  activity. 

The  girl  who  “makes  good”  in  business 
does  not  believe  all  she  reads  about  her 
sex  in  the  stories  written  by  popular  fic¬ 
tion  writers.  If  she  did,  she  would  not 
be  the  woman  of  brain,  but  would  join 
the  festive  procession  of  dolly-women, 
who  pretend  to  be  super-feminine.  There 
is  overwhelming  proof  that  the  feminine 
fiction  girl  is  given  to  mock  heroics  be¬ 
cause  she  has  desperate  designs  on  the 
male  butterfly,  of  which  there  are  legions. 

Whenever  you  ask  a  business  woman 
how  she  has  made  her  success,  she  usual¬ 
ly  begins  by  telling  you  how  she  has 
overcome  the  business  man. 

Dr.  Sarah  J.  McNutt,  a  well-known 
physician  of  New  York,  claims  that  “man 
is  largely  to  blame  for  woman’s  short¬ 
coming.”  In  this  statement  she  voices 
the  average  feminine  idea  of  men  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Most  of  the  women’s  faults,”  says  this 
professional  woman,  “may  be  traced  back 
to  the  sad  circumstance  that  woman’s  life, 
which  has  not  been  her  own  building,  has 
been  self-centered,  and  the  self-centered 
soon  get  sick  of  life.  Nothing  will  make 
one  self-centered  half  so  quickly  as  in¬ 
dulgence.  To  indulgence  from  man  may 
rightfully  be  traced  the  tendency  toward 
self-effacement  which  has  so  harmed 


American  women.  It  has  been  un¬ 
fortunate,  but  it  has  not  been  the 
women’s  fault,  for  they  have  merely 
taken  it  as  children  take  too  many 
sweets.  From  too  much  giving  by 
the  men,  and  too  much  taking  by 
the  women,  we  have  built  misfortune 
by  showering  unearned  money  upon 
women,  less  because  the  women 
wanted  it  than  because  the  men 
wished  the  joy  of  giving  it  to  them. 
American  men  have  built  a  woman¬ 
kind  which  is  not  normal.  Women 
are  beginning  to  stop  asking,  how¬ 
ever.  They  are  discovering  that  the 
indulgence  that  they  thought  so  fine, 
is  fearful.  Womankind  is  learning, 
in  spite  of  man,  how  to  think.” 

Obviously,  one  cannot  ignore  the 
opinions  of  a  woman  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  herself  so  well  in  a  man’s  profession. 
But  the  woman  who  succeeds  in  business, 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
regular  office  work,  is  not  hampered  by 
any  illusion  about  the  business  man.  She 
knows  more  about  him  and  his  character 
in  one  year  as  his  secretary  than  she 
would  learn  in  ten  years  in  his  home. 

Among  the  many  government  positions 


tself  at 
ess. 


*  For  the  time  being  /  had  to  be  the  boss,**  is  the  way 
Mrs.  Harriet  Fisher -Andrew  explains  her  first 
plunge  into  the  business  world. 
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Mary  Elizabeth  started  out  to  win  her  way  when  she 
was  only  fifteen  years  old, 

efficiently  held  by  women,  the  highest 
paid  office  was  held  for  many  years  by 
Miss  Margaret  V.  Kelley.  She  was  re¬ 
cently  married  and  is  no  longer  assistant 
director  of  the  Mint.  Her  salary  was 
$3,000  a  year.  There  were  only  four  per¬ 
sons  between  her  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  She  be¬ 
longs  to  the  class  of  women  who  began 
life  with  a  purpose.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  she  came  from  Boston  and  took  a 
Civil  Service  examination,  just  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  women  are  doing  in 
Washington  today.  She  passed  her  ex¬ 
amination  and  entered  the  bureau  of  the 
Mint  as  a  stenographer.  She  progressed 
gradually  and  successively  to  the  position 
of  private  secretary  of  the  Director,  the 
Adjustor  of  Accounts,  Examiner,  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  and,  later,  when  the  Direc¬ 
tor  was  absent  from  Washington,  she 
signed  the  letters  “Acting  Director.”  She 
was  practically,  on  some  days,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  if  the  Secretary  and  the  two 
assistant  secretaries,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  the  Treasurer  happened 
to  be  all  away.  Miss  Margaret  V.  Kelley 
was  in  charge.  This  often  happened  in 
the  summer  time,  when  most  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  manage  to  escape  Wash¬ 
ington.  Even  now  her  brain  is  a  burglar 
proof  safe  in  which  government  secrets 
repose  in  absolute  inviolable  security. 

More  than  one  woman  has  shown  her¬ 
self  capable  of  taking  her  place  beside  the 
great  organizers  and  financiers  of  the 
business  world  without  comparison. 
Probably  no  woman  in  this  capacity  could 
take  precedence  over  Mrs.  Harriet  Eisher- 
Andrew,  formerly  Mrs.  Harriet  Clarke- 


Fisher,  who,  during  her  first  husband’s 
illness,  realized  that  she  might  have  to 
take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Eagle 
works  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Previous  to  this 
crisis  she  had  taken  no  interest  in  the 
making  of  handrails  or  other  steel  work. 

“For  the  time  being  I  had  to  be  the 
boss,”  is  the  way  she  explained  her  first 
plunge  into  the  business  world.  “I  quick¬ 
ly  discovered  that  if  I  was  to  win  the  re¬ 
spect  from  my  employes  I  should  have 
to  know  more  than  they.  To  this  end  I 
began  as  a  regular  apprentice  to  learn  to 
temper  steel,  chisel  the  face  of  an  anvil, 
mold  vises  and  make  rails.  In  fact,  I 
took  a  complete  course  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business,  from  melting  pig- 
iron  to  bidding  for  contracts.  Before  I 
was  through  I  learned  really  to  love  the 


Nearly  every  one  in  the  business  world  knows  of  Mrs. 

L,  C.  Rawson;  the  only  woman  in  America  who 
belongs  to  the  Association  of  Life  In” 
surance  Presidents. 

work  of  iron  and  steel,  the  whir  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  sound  of  the  forge.”  Mrs. 
Fisher  completely  satisfied  her  husband 
with  her  work,  which  she  dutifully  de¬ 
sired  to  do,  and  he  gave  her  a  power  of 
attorney  which  made  her  the  virtual  head 
of  the  works.  When  he  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  accident  in  1902  she  became  in 
full  charge  of  the  factory.  Right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  management  she  had  to 
overcome  a  strike,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  shops  were  flooded  by  an  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  ruined.  Yet  Mrs.  Fisher, 
with  rare  tact  and  diplomacy,  straight¬ 
ened  everything  out.  One  by  one  she  in¬ 
duced  the  workmen  to  return,  and  soon 
everything  was  proceeding  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore.  During  a  panic  caused  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  machinery,  the  men  suddenly 


fled.  Mrs.  Fisher  rushed  in  among  them 
and  said,  firmly: 

“The  first  man  who  runs  away  I’ll  dis¬ 
charge.” 

Driven  by  her  indomitable  will  the  men 
returned  to  work.  After  that  time  she 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  Smoking,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  dictation  in  regard  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  her  business  were  forbidden, 
and  yet,  by  her  kindness  to  her  employes 
and  their  families,  she  soon  endeared  the 
men  to  her.  Her  office  boy  has  passed 
his  sixtieth  year  with  the  firm.  Her  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
she  managed  to  outbid  all  her  male  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  contract  of  furnishing 
anvils  and  vises  for  the  Panama  Canal 
work.  She  is  today  a  recognized  “Cap¬ 
tain  of  Industry”  with  a  fortune  which 
runs  up  to  six  figures. 

Even  more  notable,  in  view  of  the 
financial  interest  involved,  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mrs.  Selina  Herrman.  She  is  a 
typical  German-American  woman  who 
conducts  an  industry  which  employs 
3,000  men,  pays  out  $2,000,000  yearly  in 
wages,  and  nets  her  a  profit  of  $1,000,000 
a  year.  She  is  the  head  of  the  H.  Herr¬ 
man  Lumber  and  Furniture  Company, 
which,  besides  having  seven  offices  in  this 
country,  have  branch  offices  in  London, 
Hamburg,  Durban,  and  Natal. 

Mrs.  Herrman  assumed  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  this  business  since  she  became  a 
widow.  Totally  unprepared  for  her  post 
at  the  head  of  this  organization  when  she 
took  hold  of  it,  she  started  in  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  the  business.  Today  she  is 
master  of  every  detail  of  the  lumber  trade, 
from  cutting  down  of  giant  trees  in  Ken- 


Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States  has  its  woman 
lawyer,  but  Mrs,  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  is  the 
only  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  law  school. 
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Mrs.  V.  F.  Church  began  as  **off\ce  boy**  to  the  presi~ 
dent  of  a  bank  at  Joplin,  Mo. 


tucky  to  the  finishing  of  the  finest  dining 
room  and  chamber  suite  furniture.  When 
Airs.  Herrman  is  not  abroad  she  can  be 
found  in  her  offices  in  New  York  direct¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  business  which  she 
has  carried  on  successfully  since  1896. 
Airs.  Herrman  has  not  neglected  her  so¬ 
ciety  interests.  She  lives  in  a  handsome 
old-fashioned  mansion  on  Stuyvesant 
Square,  the  old  aristocratic  section  of 
New  York,  where  her  tall,  handsome  fig¬ 
ure,  set  off  by  a  strikingly  beautiful  face, 
leads  at  many  functions.  She  was  the  sole 
woman  representative  appointed  by  the 
German  society  on  the  committee  to  re¬ 
ceive  Prince  Henry  when  he  visited  this 
country. 

Another  woman,  whose  business  career 
has  been  singularly  successful  in  a  large 
way,  is  Mrs.  Theresa  A.  Shannon-Sheri- 
dan.  At  the  death  of  her  husband  her 
dominant  personality  established  itself 
at  the  head  of  his  contracting  and  lighter¬ 
age  business.  Her  task  has  been,  and  is, 
very  hard,  because  she  has  had  to  deal 
with  a  class  of  men  who  are  difficult  to 
manage,  but  with  the  pluck  which  char¬ 
acterizes  women  who  are  able  to  rise  to 
great  occasions  she  went  among  them  to 
win.  At  the  start  of  her  commercial  life 
Mrs.  Sheridan  went  so  far  as  to  personal¬ 
ly  superintend  the  removing  of  the  cargo 
of  incoming  vessels  and  delivery  to  the 
consignees.  At  the  beginning  of  her 
work  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  her 
way  was  to  obtain  a  pier  at  which  to  con¬ 
duct  her  business.  The  opportunity  to 
overcome  this  drawback  presented  itself 
in  1903  when  Commissioner  W.  Hawks 
advertised  for  bids  on  the  pier  at  the  foot 


of  West  97th  street.  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Sheridan  outbid  the  others  and  was  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  contest  for  the  dumping- 
board  privilege.  Today  the  name  of  T. 
A.  S.  Sheridan  figures  in  many  important 
commissions. 

In  Syracuse  there  is  a  woman  whose 
task  has  been  even  harder  than  Mrs. 
Sheridan’s.  Her  name  is  Mary  Elizabeth 
and  her  trade  is  making  candy.  She 
started  out  to  win  her  way  when  she  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  She  made  her  own 
little  candies  at  home,  wrapped  them  up 
in  bags,  on  which  she  wrote  her  own  name 
and  then  went  out  to  sell  them.  Complete 
lack  of  capital  forced  her  to  make  her 
first  great  advertising  success.  She 
started  the  now  famous  “Help  Yourself” 
booth  in  the  University  building  in  Syra- 


Mrs.  Selina  Herrman  is  the  head  of  the  Herrman  Lum¬ 
ber  and  Furniture  Co.,  with  seven  offices  in 
this  country,  and  four  foreign  branches. 


cuse.  There  was  no  attendant,  no  cash 
register,  no  key.  People  just  took  what 
they  wanted  and  it  was  left  to  their  sense 
of  honor  to  lay  down  the  money  for  what 
they  purchased.  Mary  Elizabeth  goes  on 
record  by  saying  that  in  all  her  experi¬ 
ence  in  business  she  has  lost  only  $5.00.  Her 
advertising  talent  is  well  known,  and  the 
business  today  of  which  she  is  the  head  is 
a  very  large  one. 

To  be  known  to  posterity  as  “The  Rub¬ 
ber  Lady”  has  been  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Aug¬ 
usta  Matzner.  Mrs.  Matzner’s  business 
consists  in  dealing  in  old  rubber.  From 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  principally 
from  Russia  and  Turkey,  she  receives 
large  quantities  of  old  rubber  which  is  re¬ 
claimed  by  various  plants  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  good  rub¬ 
ber  is  extracted  and  used  over  again  in 


manufacturing.  A  friend  once  suggested 
to  Mrs.  Matzner  the  whole  idea  of  her 
business,  by  asking  her  if  she  thought 
there  was  any  market  in  America  for  old 
rubber.  Mrs.  Matzner  instantly  made  a 
round  of  the  principal  establishments 
which  dealt  in  rubber  and  found  there 
was  a  large  demand  for  this  very  article. 
For  the  first  two  years  her  business  was 
carried  on  without  capital,  the  small 
profits  she  made  being  deposited  always 
in  the  same  bank.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Mrs.  Matzner  went  to  the  head  of 
that  bank  and  asked  for  a  loan  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  She  got  it.  First  her 
goods  came  by  the  car  load,  then  by  two 
hundred  tons,  and  now  she  receives  many 
thousands  of  tons  at  a  time. 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  business  world 
knows  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Rawson,  who,  as 
\  ice  president  of  the  Des  Moines  Life 
Insurance  Company,  is  the  only  woman 
in  America  who  belongs  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents. 
Strangely  enough,  the  death  of  her  baby 
was  what  forced  Mrs.  Rawson  into  busi¬ 
ness.  She  found  herself  grieving  and 
brooding  so  much  that  she  plunged  into 
the  business  world  to  have  an  interest 
that  would  occupy  her  mind.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  president  of  the  Des  Moines 
Company,  and  in  his  office  she  learned 
the  business.  When  Mr.  Rawson  went 
out  into  the  “field  business”  the  brunt  of 
everything  in  the  office  fell  upon  the  lit¬ 
tle  woman’s  shoulders,  and  mainly 
through  her  efforts  the  company  has  so 
increased  its  business  that  it  now  carries 
$27,000,000  in  policies  on  its  books,  and 
does  business  with  eighteen  states. 


At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Miss  Irene  Scott  is  at  the 
head  of  the  mail  order  department  of 
a  large  clothing  store. 
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“I  always  put  in  at  least  eight  hours  a 
day  at  my  desk  and  sometimes  a  little 
more,”  said  Mrs.  Rawson.  “I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  women  to  work  and 
exercise  their  brains,  and  nowadays  they 
seem  able  to  do  pretty  much  anything 
they  want  to.  However,  I  am  not  a 
suffragette.  I  am  just  a  working  woman, 
who  is  very  happy  to  be  able  to  help  her 
husband  in  time.” 

A  few  years  ago  the  graduation  of  a 
woman  from  a  law  school  attracted  al¬ 
most  national  attention.  Now  nearly 
every  city  in  the  United  States  has  its 
woman  lawyer.  But  out  of  all  this  num¬ 
ber  of  women  lawyers  there  is  only  one 
who  is  the  head  of  a  law  school.  She  is 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  More  than  that,  Mrs.  Mussey 
is  the  founder  of  a  law  school — the  one 
of  which  she  is  now  the  dean.  This,  with 
an  active  practice  of  thirty  years,  puts 
her  at  the  head  of  the  legal  women  in 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Mussey  is  a  professional  woman, 
has  been  all  her  life,  and  always  expects 
to  be.  She  enjoys  being  in  the  thick  of 
things.  Law  was  the  dream  of  her  pig¬ 
tail  days,  and  she  is  still  all  enthusiasm 
over  it.  She  has  a  way  of  getting  things 
done  that  is  a  marvel  to  her  friends  and 
fellow-workers.  Her  law  attainments 
look  like  an  appendix  to  Blackstone.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  She  is 
author  of  the  “Mussey  Act”  which  gave 
married  women  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  the  rights  to  their  earnings,  and 
mothers  equal  rights  with  fathers  in 
minor  children,  and  has  influenced  legis¬ 
lation  to  compel  school  attendance. 

As  an  attorney  she  represents  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  Legations,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  articles  on  divorce 
and  laws  regarding  domestic  relations. 
She  is  interested  in  education,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  first- appropriation  for  free  kin¬ 
dergartens  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
She  has  also  aided  in  establishing  un¬ 
graded  schools,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Play¬ 
grounds  Association,  and  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  this 
she  is  a  member  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society. 

Besides  being  a  woman  of  business, 
she  is  a  club  woman.  She  is  ex-vice¬ 
president-general  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  former  president  of 
the  Legion  of  Loyal  Women,  and  is 
sponsor  for  the  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey 
Tent,  Daughters  of  the  Veterans.  As 
agent  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society 


she  established  diet  kitchens  at  many 
posts  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  went  to  Galveston,  Texas,  during  the 
flood. 

Mrs.  Mussey  is  a  woman  of  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  and  in  spite  of  her  commercial 
training,  she  is  very  womanly  in  all  her 
ways.  In  1871  she  married  R.  D.  Mus¬ 
sey,  a  brevet  brigadier-general  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  has  one  son. 

Excepting  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  who  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  woman  financier, 
the  world  has  ever  known,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cockran  Seeman,  who  manages  the 
Iron  Clad  works  of  Brooklyn,  an  estab¬ 
lishment  that  employs  five  thousand 
hands,  and  pays  out  millions  of  dollars 
yearly,  is  probably  the  most  daring  and 
shrewd.  In  California,  a  woman  named 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Burbridge  has  built  up  one 
of  the  most  successful  fruit  and  chicken 
farms  in  the  west.  She  sends  her  prod¬ 
ucts  all  over  the  United  States,  and  counts 
her  annual  profits  well  up  in  the  thou¬ 
sands.  Even  in  the  wildest  part  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Mrs.  Effie  Ralston  is  famous  as 
the  “Lumber  Queen.”  She  conducts  a 
business  which  has  outclassed  all  her 
male  competitors. 


UP  in  northern  Ohio,  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Chardon,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Cleveland,  lies  a  little  rural 
stretch  called  Mediation  Meadows,  a 
name  destined  to  live  long  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  history  of  America.  The  Meadows 
are  located  on  Lotusdale,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  scientifically  run  farms  in 
the  state,  and  this  is  the  scene  of  Am¬ 
erica’s  annual  Conclave  of  Mediators. 

J.  K.  Turner,  the  founder  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  movement  and  its  inspiring  genius, 
is  one  of  America’s  foremost  industrial 
e.xperts.  He  has  convinced  scores  of 
large  employers  of  labor  that  it  is  good 
business  to  deal  squarely  with  their  em¬ 
ployed,  and  has  convinced  thousands  of 
workmen  in  many  lines  of  activity  that 
it  is  good  business  to  play  fairly  with 
their  employers.  Thus,  he  has  built  up 
a  nation-wide  organization  of  practical 
industrial  mediation,  and  the  migrants 
who  come  to  his  farm  at  Lotusdale  every 
summer  for  their  annual  round-up  believe 
implicitly  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  the 
first  requisite  for  industrial  efficiency. 


Chicago  boasts  of  Mrs.  Charles  Netcher 
who  conducts  the  “Boston  Dry  Goods 
Store,”  where  she  employs  a  great  many 
ambitious  young  women.  Also  in  Chi¬ 
cago  is  the  famous  woman  detective  of 
international  reputation,  Mrs.  Mary  R. 
Holland.  It  may  be  by  design,  or  it  may 
be  by  nature,  that  she  is  described  as  a 
living  resemblance  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

A  most  successful  woman  financier  in 
the  West  is  Mrs.  V.  F.  Church,  who  lives 
in  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  began  as  “office 
boy”  to  the  president  of  the  Joplin  bank. 
Colorado,  the  land  of  suffrage,  is  particu¬ 
larly  fortunate  in  women  who  have  as¬ 
serted  themselves  as  economic  factors. 
Mrs.  Mary  Elitch  Long,  for  example, 
known  not  only  in  Colorado,  but  in  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  as  the  “Lady 
of  the  Garden,”  has  made  a  remarkable 
success  in  Denver  in  the  management  of 
a  garden  which  includes  a  zoo,,  a  minia¬ 
ture  Luna  park,  picnic  grounds,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  orchard  retreat  with  exquisite  flowers, 
and  a  theatre  which  houses  the  largest 
theatrical  attraction  in  the  world.  Even 
in  Texas  it  has  remained  for  a  woman  to 
successfully  promote  a  public  service 


These  men  are  writing  the  latest  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  industrial  history  of  America. 
Its  theme  is  that  mediation  of  industrial 
disputes  through  the  friendly  disposition 
of  workmen  and  employers  toward  each 
other,  whatever  the  grievance,  is  the  only 
safe  and  sane  method  of  procedure. 

This  year’s  conclave  was  the  third  an¬ 
nual  affair  of  the  kind.  Nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  were  present.  It  was  a  unique 
peace  conference.  Most  of  the  mediators 
dwelt  in  the  little  tent  city  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Aquilla  on  the  Meadows. 
Some  were  quartered  in  the  neat  little 
shingled  cabins  which  dot  the  pretty 
Lotusdale  Woods.  It  was  the  biggest 
and  most  unusual  overall  convention  ever 
held  in  America. 

Locomotive  engineers  were  on  hand 
who  shook  Texas  cinders  out  of  their 
boiled  shirts  when  they  arrived.  There 
were  brakemen  from  New  England,  fac¬ 
tory  hands  from  Ontario,  and  toilers 
from  the  quarries  of  New  Jersey.  There 
were  employers  from  corporations  large 
and  small.  These  men  got  together  for 
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o/fGlimpseof  Modiaiion  Meadows 

Clearing  Houses  for  Progress  in  Employers 
Relations  JVith  Employees 

By  Newton  A.  Fuessle 


The  Hand 
That  Brakes 
Your 
Business 


Imagine  for  a  minute  the  slowing-up  in  business  if  the  type¬ 
writer  were  suddenly  to  disappear — and  every  letter  had  to  be 
written  by  hand.  There’s  no  better  way  to  picture  the  inefficiency  of  the 
hand  with  the  pen.  It  has  always  been  a  drag  on  business — a  brake  on 
the  wheels  that  cut  down  speed  and  increased  friction — and  costs. 


In  the  factory,  hands  have  long  since 
been  replaced  by  wheels.  But  in  the  office, 
even  to-day  in  this  age  of  speed,  hands  do 
much  of  the  work. 

And  when  it  comes  to  handling  lists  of 
names,  there  s  no  more  reason  for  it  than 
there  is  for  going  back  to  the  old  way  of 
writing  letters. 

F or  with  the  Addressograph,  one  of  your 
office  boys  can  do  in  60  minutes  what  it  takes 
a  high-priced  clerk  a  day  to  do  with  a  pen. 

The  Addressograph  Service  extends  to 
every  corner  of  your  business  — and  every¬ 
where  it  puts  speed  plus  accuracy  m  place 
of  the  hand  s  inefficiency. 

It  helps  get  NEW  business  by  simplify¬ 
ing  your  mailing  lists  and  enabling  your  mail¬ 
ing  room  to  address  envelopes,  circulars, 
quotations,  etc.,  in  a  twentieth  of  the  time  it 


takes  by  hand.  It  gets  ideas  into  action 
quickly  and  Speed  in  teaching  customers  that 
keeps  you  a  jump  ahead  of  competition. 

It  helps  take  care  of  OLD  business  at 
less  cost  by  freeing  your  bookkeepers  from 
the  labor  of  addressing  monthly  statements, 
monthly  bills,  invoices,  checks,  vouchers, 
ledger  pages,  etc.  It  makes  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  pay-roll  a  matter  of  hours  instead 
of  days  by  addressing  the  envelopes,  time 
cards,  time  tickets,  receipts,  lists,  etc.  And 
in  the  shipping  room  it  saves  hours  in  the 
addressing  of  tags,  labels,  bills  of  lading  and 
freight  bills. 

Wherever  there  are  lists  of  names,  there 
the  Addressograph  takes  off  the  brakes  and 
speeds  up  your  force  to  its  highest  efficiency. 
And  244  lines  of  business  have  found  it  as 
important  to  business  as  the  telephone  and  the 
typewriter.  Can’t  we  telljyoM  why?  Write  us. 


The  Addressograph  Company,  908  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO 
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free-for-all  discussions  of  topics  of  vital 
importance.  Employes  sized  up  their  em¬ 
ployers  and  found  that  they  didn’t  have 
horns.  When  men  from  the  feverish  in¬ 
dustries  get  together  in  the  refreshing  air 
of  the  country,  with  nothing  between 
them  but  a  hickory  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
overalls,  they  are  pretty  likely  to  get  at 
che  bottom  of  things.  Grievance  commit¬ 
tees  automatically  take  on  the  character 
of  harmony  committees.  They  gain  a 
sane  and  fair  point  of  view  that  helps 
them  in  their  work  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  conclaves  are 
held  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Square 
Deal  Club,  a  remarkable  organization 
founded  by  J.  K.  Turner,  which  already 
boasts  local  chapters  in  some  26  different 
states.  Meetings  are  held  throughout  the 
year  in  large  industrial  centers,  where 
workmen  and  their  employers  get  to¬ 
gether  and  thresh  out  their  troubles  in 
harmonious  fashion. 

Mr.  Turner  told  at  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  how  he  first  began  seriously  think¬ 
ing  about  the  possibilities  of  industrial 
mediation.  He  had  crawled  under  a  box 
car  in  Chicago  on  that  memorable  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  United  States  troops 
fired  upon  the  strikers  in  the  railway 
labor  controversy  of  1894.  With  bullets 
raining  on  every  hand,  and  with  hell 
literally  turned  loose,  it  occurred  with 
vivid  force  to  J.  K.  Turner  that  labor 
and  capital  must  somehow  be  brought  to 
terms.  From  that  day  on,  the  idea  of 


mediation  possessed  him,  coloring  all  his 
subsequent  career. 

He  knew  that  in  order  to  get  the  idea 
across  in  an  effective  manner,  he  would 
have  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  it  by 
men  of  large  affairs,  thus  winning  for  it 
that  authority  which  is  necessary  before 
an  idea  can  be  popularized  among  the 
masses.  For  years  he  knocked  vainly  for 
admittance  at  the  doors  of  railway  presi¬ 


dents  and  others.  At  last  they  let  him 
in,  yet  still  refusing  or  failing  to  see  the 
economic  advantages  of  adopting  the 
measures  he  advocated. 

At  last,  within  the  last  five  years,  some 
of  the  larger  men  of  affairs  caught  some¬ 
thing  of  the  vision  which  had  all  these 
years  been  firing  J.  K.  Turner,  and  they 
began  co-operating  with  him  along  the 
lines  of  practical  mediation  which  he 
recommended.  The  plan  worked  remark¬ 
ably  well.  In  no  case  where  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  has  it  been  given  up  as  un¬ 
economical.  It  has  amply  proved  the 
value  in  hard  dollars  and  cents  of  friendly 
co-operation  between  the  directing  heads 
and  the  operating  hands. 

The  men  who  gather  at  Mediation 
Meadows  are  men  who  realize  that  mis¬ 
understanding  is  the  prince  of  mischief- 
makers  of  the  world.  They  define  media¬ 
tion  as  the  elimination  of  the  causes  for 
industrial  controversies,  rather  than  the 
settlement  of  controversies  after  they 
have  arisen.  They  believe  special  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  the  bane  of  progress,  whether 
it  be  the  unfair  privileges  of  the  employ¬ 
ing  class,  or  the  unfair  privileges  of 
powerful  organizations  of  labor,  wrested 
from  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
unorganized  or  the  more  weakly  organ¬ 
ized  masses  of  workmen. 

They  understand  that  in  every  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  industries,  the  public  finally 
has  to  foot  the  bill,  and  that  the  w'orkers 
themselves  are  a  vital  and  material  part 
of  the  public  that  has  to  pay.  Their 
chief  effort,  therefore,  is  to  eliminate  in 


Most  of  the  mediators  dwelt  in  the  little  tented  city  near  the  shores  of  Lahe  Aqiiilla, 
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How  the  Controlled-Key 
Compels  Correct  Operation 


“Compels,  you  say?  Show  me  how.” 

“That’s  easy,  just  try  adding  a  few  figures 
and  see  for  yourself.  Take  the  first  number 
of  your  column,  4875.  Push  down  the  4  key — 
that’s  it;  now  the  8  key — all  right;  the  7  key 
— the  6  key.” 

“But  the  5  key  won’t  go  down — must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  machine.” 

“No,  the  machine’s  all  right.  The  trouble 
is  you  didn’t  put  the  7  key  clear  down  and  as 
a  result  the  machine  has  locked  up.  Nothing 
doing  until  you  go  back  and  complete  that  un¬ 
finished  stroke.  There,  that’s  it — now  you 
have  4—8—7—” 

“Yes,  but  the  machine  is  still  locked — see, 
the  5  key  won’t  go  down.” 

“No,  not  until  you  touch  that  Release  Button 


Adds 

Multiplies 

Divides 

Subtracts 


up  there  close  to  the  9  key.  That  fixes  it  all  right.” 

“Now  you  see  how  the  Controlled-Key 
compels  correct  operation. 

"‘Whenever  you  keep  a  key  from  registering  its 
full  value  by  pulling  it  only  part  way  down,  the 
machine  will  instantly  lock  up  and  you  can't  add 
another  figure  until  you  correct  the  mis-operalion 
by  completing  the  unfinished  stroke.  You  may 
go  wrong  but  you  can’t  get  ^  with  your  error. 

“Another  feature  of  this  Controlled-Key  is 
that  you  cannot,  through  a  fumble,  acciden¬ 
tally  depress  a  key  next  to  the  one  you  are  op¬ 
erating.  The  interference  guards  at  the  sides 
of  the  key-tops  prevent  that. 

“Did  you  notice,  also,  how  the  keys  are  cush¬ 
ioned?  Soft  as  pillows — no  chance  of  finger 
fatigue  there.” 


Besides  assurance  of  accuracy,  you 
have  in  the  Comptometer  the  handiest, 
speediest  and  most  durable  adding  ma¬ 
chine  ever  made — one  that  saves  time  and 
money  on  all  your  office  calculations,  includ¬ 
ing  bill  and  inventory  extensions,  discounts, 
percentages,  fractions — anything  in  figures. 

Write  or  phone  for  a  demonstration  to  show  what  the  Controlled-Key 
Comptometer  will  do  on  your  book  additions,  billing,  cost  work,  etc. 

Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1722  N,  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Symbols 
of  Protection 


Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a  more  practi¬ 
cal  manner,  sought  protection  behind 
the  solid  masonry  of  castle  walls. 


Ancient  Egyptians  carved  over 
their  doorways  and  upon  their 
temple  walls  the  symbol  of  super¬ 
natural  protection;  a  winged  disk. 
It  typified  the  light  and  power 
of  the  sun,  brought  down  from  on 
high  by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 


In  America  we  have  approached 
the  ideal  of  the  Egyptians.  Franklin 
drew  electricity  from  the  clouds  and 
Bell  harnessed  it  to  the  telephone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a  means 
of  protection  more  potent  than  the 
sun  disk  fetish  and  more  practical 
than  castle  walls. 

The  Bell  System  has  carried  the 
telephone  wires  everywhere  through¬ 


out  the  land,  so  that  all  the  people 
are  bound  together  for  the  safety 
and  freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection,  with 
electric  speed,  reaches  the  most 
isolated  homes.  Such  ease  of  com¬ 
munication  makes  us  a  homogeneous 
people  and  thus  fosters  and  protects 
our  national  ideals  and  political 
rights. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


a  broad  spirit  of  co-operation  any  causes 
that  might  eventually  lead  to  destructive 
labor  wars.  Approaching  their  confer¬ 
ence  in  this  manner,  the  exponents  of  the 
mediation  idea  in  the  industries  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  discover  the  fairest 
course. 

The  big  annual  fiesta  at  Mediation 
Meadows  brings  together  representatives 
of  all  manner  of  labor  organizations 
from  all  sections  of  the  East  and  West. 
At  their  informal  sessions  before  the 
camp-fire  at  night,  and  in  their  meetings 
in  the  big  assembly  tent,  they  exchange 


ideas  that  broaden  and  liberalize  them 
all.  Class  and  brotherhood  distinctions 
flee,  they  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  and 
find  that  the  best  kind  of  brotherhood  is 
that  spelled  with  a  little  “b,”  and  that 
an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all, 
whether  the  injured  one  be  a  workman, 
an  employer,  a  stockholder,  or  a  disin¬ 
terested  member  of  the  general  public. 

The  Turner  idea  of  mediation  makes 
on  every  hand  for  greater  efficiency.  But 
he  frowns  upon  efficiency  of  the  stop¬ 
watch  order.  That  kind  antagonizes  the 
whole  personnel  of  an  industrial  organ- 
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ization,  and  cannot  prove  eventually  suc¬ 
cessful.  Turner  is  an  industrial  expert, 
on  the  contrary,  who  makes  it  a  point  first 
of  all  to  study  and  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  men  in  the  ranks,  and,  by 
first  gaining  their  friendship  and  co-oper¬ 
ation,  instills  the  desire  for  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  at  the  outset  on  the  part  of  every 
individual.  He  drives  home  the  fact  that 
no  individual  in  an  organization  can  pros¬ 
per  unless  the  organization  as  a  whole 
prospers. 

J.  K.  Turner  defines  himself  as  a  so¬ 
cialist,  not  of  the  Debs  type,  but  of  the 
Christ  type.  He  is  a  forceful  public 
speaker,  and  has  recently  addressed 
numerous  chambers  of  commerce  and 
commercial  clubs,  in  connection  with  the 
Mediator  Lecture  Lyceum,  which  furn¬ 
ishes  speakers  where  they  are  wanted, 
all  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  prac¬ 
tical  mediation  work.  The  Lyceum  is  at 
present  able  to  furnish  speakers  in  any  of 
the  following  languages;  English,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  Italian,  French,  German,  and 
Danish.  The  Mediator  Magazine,  published 
by  J.  K.  Turner,  has  at  the  present  time 
editions  in  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Italian, 
as  well  as  English. 

An  important  result  of  last  summer’s 
Conclave  of  Mediators  has  been  a  body 
blow  to  the  custom  at  many  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  of  paying  workmen  by  checks  which 
are  almost  invariably  cashed  in  saloons.  A 
number  of  organizations  have  made  special 
arrangements  with  local  banks,  under  which 
the  banks  are  open  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
Saturday  afternoon  when  the  men  get  their 
pay  checks,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to 
repair  to  the  grog  shop,  where  the  saloon 
keeper  always  gets  his  in  the  shape  of  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  face  value 
of  the  check  crossing  the  bar  in  payment  for 
drinks  in  return  for  the  courtesy  he  extends 
the  man  with  the  check  to  be  cashed.  Other 
large  factories  have  adopted  the  scheme  of 
paying  their  help  in  cash.  Not  a  few  saloons 
have  been  obliged  to  go  out  of  business  in 
localities  where  Turner’s  mediators  are  on 
the  job,  and  the  cup  that  cheers  is  receding 
before  the  more  wholesome  grape  juice 
diplomacy  of  the  mediators. 

One  of  the  features  at  the  Conclaves  is 
a  baseball  game  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  which  usually  results  in  allowing 
every  last  mediator  in  the  game  about  as 
many  hits  as  he  chooses  to  execute.  Su¬ 
preme  good  nature,  however,  prevails  at 
these  unique  conventions.  They  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  pledge  the  men  present  to  any 
line  of  conduct,  save  that  of  viewing  every 
problem  that  may  arise  with  broadness  and 
fairness.  Mediation  is  discussed  in  a  way 
that  shows  it  to  mean  primarily  good  and 
decent  citizenship,  with  the  first  concern 
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SlobAV^tniekc  Filing  Equipment 

Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and— no  freight  to  pay! 


Classify  and  file  your  ideas 


How  many  ideas  have  you  killed  or 
buried  or  hidden  away  in  pocket  or 
pigeon-hole  to  be  forgotten  or  lost?  Ideas 
are  valuable.  They  are  the  foundation  of 
business,  the  motive  power  to  progress, 
the  commercial  acorns  that  grow  into  the 
mighty  oaks. 

Preserve  and  safeguard  your  ideas  by  classifying 
them  according  to  topics  and  by  arranging  them  in 
a  Globe- Wernicke  File  according  to  captions.  Then 
you  will  have  them  when  needed. 

Protect  and  preserv'e  the  statistics,  records  and 
figures  that  have  to  do  with  your  business.  If 
they  are  worth  keeping  they  are  worth  using. 
File  them  convenient  for  reference  and  compari¬ 
son.  Nothing  is  so  stimulating  to  today’s  busi¬ 


ness  as  yesterday’s  records.  They  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  upon. 

Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Equipment  has  become  the 
unfailing  memory  of  business.  It  has  unloaded  the 
business  head  of  details,  placed  them  at  the  finger 
tips,  and  has  multiplied  the  business  man’s  efficiency. 

When  utilized  with  our  Safe-Guard  Method  of  Fil¬ 
ing,  your  filing  system  becomes  a  live  index  to  your 
business.  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  error  in 
filing  and  attendant  delays  and  irritations  in  finding 
papers.  It  is  simple  to  understand,  quick  to  use. 

Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Equipment  grows  with 
your  business  and  maintains  economy  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  office  equipment.  Made  entirely  of 
steel  or  of  wood  with  steel  interiors. 

Write  for  catalog  and  valuable  book, 
“Filing  and  Finding  Papers  No.  A-2.’’ 


Jbe  SlobPW&tmeke  Cb, 

{Makers  of  **  G-W’*  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets) 

Local  representatives  nearly  everywhere.  Factory:  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BRANCH  New  York,  380-382  Proadway.  Chicago,  231-236  Wabash  Ave.  Washington.  1218-1220  F.  St  ,N.  W. 

STORES:  Philadelphia,  1012-1014  Chestnut  St.  Boston,  91-93  Federal  St.  Cincinnati,  128-130  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 


always  that  of  the  greatest  good  for  all. 

Large  employers  of  labor  everywhere  re¬ 
gard  these  conclaves  with  intense  interest. 
Those  who  laughed  at  the  Turner  idea  at 
the  start  are  sitting  up  and  taking  profound 
notice.  He  has  done  what  many  of  them 
thought  utterly  impossible — namely,  to  make 
workmen,  who  have  been  such  easy  prey 
for  irresponsible  agitators  of  discontent  and 
economically  incorrect  doctrines,  look  at 
their  own  affairs  and  those  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  the 
benefit  of  the  consuming  public  and  the 
:whole  community,  rather  than  from  their 
own  selfish,  circumscribed  desires. 

While  these  mediators  are  pushing  their 
work  among  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  Mr. 
Turner  and  his  associates  are  educating 
the  employers  to  regard  their  workmen  not 
as  mere  pieces  of  flesh-and-blood  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  as  human  beings,  filled  with 
identically  their  own  desires  and  yearnings 
Many  a  board  of  directors  has  sat  and 
listened  to  the  constructive  criticism  of  J. 
K.  Turner,  handing  it  to  them  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  virile  manner.  He  is  a  man  of 
engaging  personality,  with  an  illimitable 
store  of  magnetic  energy,  a  snappy  epigram- 
matical  way  of  stating  truths,  and  a  mental 
speed  that  wins  battles  for  mediation  right 
and  left,  and  relegates  into  the  past  the 
archaic  system  of  industrial  conflict  which 
has  raged  so  long  and  so  violently. 

Many  an  employer  of  labor,  weary  of  the 
fight,  has  turned  to  him  to  be  shown  a  way 
out  of  the  quicksands.  Many  a  labor  leader, 
who  has  stood  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  and 
given  blow  for  blow,  with  never  a  thought 
of  getting  together  with  the  employer  for 
a  peace  conference  instead  of  for  a  griev¬ 
ance  meeting,  has  been  won  over  by  J.  K. 
Turner  to  the  more  modern  method  of 
mediation. 

Not  a  few  labor  leaders  have  fought  the 
Turner  organization  and  idea  desperately, 
and  have  blindly  set  him  down  as  a  “strike 
breaker.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  nev¬ 
er  broken  a  strike  in  his  life.  He  never 
enters  an  organization  where  there  is  a 
strike  on.  He  is  wise  enough  to  know  that 
when  men  are  at  swords’  points  over  a  con¬ 
tention,  they  are  blinded  to  any  side  save 
their  own.  They  are  hostile  to  the  broad¬ 
ening  process  of  education.  And  mediation 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  education.  Sum¬ 
med  up,  it  is  industrial  common  sense  and 
economic  broadmindedness.  Respect  for 
the  other  fellow’s  views  is  merely  a  matter 
of  understanding  the  other  fellow.  And 
not  until  both  sides  begin  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  can  they  hope  to  eliminate 
the  errors  that  cause  the  industrial  pains. 

J.  K.  Turner  went  to  school  but  two  years 
in  his  youth.  He’s  fifty  years  old  now,  and 
has  been  learning  things  all  that  time.  To¬ 


day  he  is  the  greatest  industrial  diag¬ 
nostician  in  America,  and  has  the  confidence 
of  both  our  largest  men  of  affairs  and  our 
lowest  paid  day  laborers.  His  conclaves  at 
Mediation  Meadows  are  clearing  houses  for 
what  is  best  and  most  progressive  in  men’s 
relations  with  men  everywhere  in  the  in¬ 
dustries.  They  are  making  industrial  his¬ 
tory.  This  year’s  conclave  was  held  on 
July  14  to  19.  It  was  the  third  annual 
affair  of  the  kind.  A  thousand  farmers 
flocked  to  the  Meadows  on  Agricultural 


Day,  when  they  were  addressed  by  Gov. 
James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  others. 

In  Mr.  Turner’s  opinion  co-operation  is 
born  contentment,  and  only  the  contented 
workman  works  hard  and  intelligently.  Dis¬ 
content  is  the  rock  upon  which  efficiency 
splits.  All  the  efficiency  engineering  in  the 
world  cannot  secure  results  if,  when  it  sinks 
its  furrows  into  the  soil,  it  strikes  the  rocks  of 
discontent.  Co-operation  accordingly  means 
opportunity.  It  means  a  just  reward  for 
effort  put  forth.  It  means  fairness  plus. 
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‘SIMPLEX” 

INK  TABLETS 

WHY? 


Because 

This  familiar  lit¬ 
tle  scene  with 
soiled  desks  and 
documents  will 
never  again  ap¬ 
pear  before  you. 

No  fuss,  muss, 
breakage,  spill¬ 
age,  or  freezing. 


“Simplex.”  Ink 
Tablets  go  direct 
to  your  ink-well. 
Add  water  as 
directed.  In  a  few 
minutes  you  have 
a  fresh  supply  of 
dependable  ink. 
Easy,  isn’t  it. 

Made  in  all  colors. 


Because 

You  need  never 
hunt  for  that  ever 
absent  dropper, 
then  overflow 
your  pen  over 
fingers,  floor,  feet 
and  finery. 

There  is  a  way  to 
easily  fill  your 
fountain  pen 
when  and  where 
needed. 


Because 

Just  a  little  “Sim¬ 
plex  ’’  Ink  Tablet 

dropped  into  your 
fountain  pen, filled 
with  water,  a  few 
shakes,  and  you 
have  a  free  flow¬ 
ing  writ-ng  fluid. 

Haody  for  Salesmen, 
Tourists,  Sportsmen  and 
all  other  fountain  pen 
users. 


Imitators  are  now  offering  inferior 
substitutes.  Demand 

‘‘SIMPLEX”  Ink  Tablets 

THIS  COUPON  3^3 

with  10c.  will  bring  you  liberal  samples  of 
“Simplex”  Ink  Tablets.  Which  size  and 
color  shall  we  send  ? 

THE  “SIMPLEX”  INK  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


DiplomacylnCollGctionLetters 

Instances  Pf^here  Friendly,  Jovial  or  Intimate  Epistles  Have 
Brought  in  the  Checks  From  Delinquent  Customers 

By  William  Hamilton  Burquest 


The  proposition  of  inducing  the 
slow-pay  or  no-pay  customer  to 
‘come  across’  with  his  voucher  for 
value  received  is  a  diplomatic  and 
psychological  proposition — first,  last  and 
all  of  the  time,”  says  the  chief  executive 
of  a  large  middle-west  manufacturing 
company.  He  employs  a  corps  of  collec¬ 
tion  correspondents  who  command  top- 
notch  salaries,  and  who  can  write  orig¬ 
inal  letters  that  bubble  over  with  friend¬ 
ship  and  cordiality.  The  letters  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  individual  and  peculiarly  applic¬ 
able  to  the  circumstances  in  each  de¬ 
linquent  account. 

“Successful  collecting  by  mail  involves 
a  mature  study  of  each  case,  a  ready 
acquisition  of  all  the  main  and  minor  facts 
in  any  given  account,”  continues  this 
manufacturer.  “Threatening  epistles, 
bullying  missives,  to  my  mind,  only  tend 
to  intensify  any  ill  will  or  animosity  a 
debtor  may  harbor  against  your  house. 
I  have  invariably  found  that  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  haggle,  fuss  and  fume  around  with 
your  delinquent  man.  And  therefore  I 
have  constantly  striven  to  maintain  a 
policy  that  will  retain  the  good  will  of  the 
debtor.  Such  a  policy  will  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  mitigate  any  effort  on  his  part 
to  ‘knock’  the  firm  and  prejudice  other 
dealers  or  prospects  in  his  neighborhood 
against  your  company.  Drag  your  de¬ 
linquent  customer  up  out  of  the  mire  of 
debt  by  humanly  persuasive  letters.  Get 
him  into  the  paying  mood  by  appealing 
to  his  business  pride,  his  sense  of  self- 
respect,  his  vanity  if  need  be.  Flatter 
him,  joke  with  him,  tickle  his  humor.  Do 
all  of  this  and  more,  but  never  threaten 
him.  Overcome  evil  with  good.  It’s  a 
truism  and  axiom  that  works  well  in 
practice. 

“In  the  majority  of  cases,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  collection  lawyer  is  more 
apt  than  ever  to  convert  the  owing  cus¬ 
tomer  into  a  live,  aggressive  enemy  of 
the  house,  and  render  him  an  injurious 
walking  and  talking  ad  among  the  trade 
in  his  community.  I  believe  absolutely 
in  adhering  to  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  I  act  on  the  theory  that  where  there 
is  the  least  friction,  there  is  sure  to  be  the 
least  trouble  and  smoother  general  re¬ 
sults.” 


This  manufacturer,  through  his  corps 
of  efficient  collection  correspondents, 
succeeded  in  cleaning  up  some  $25,000 
worth  of  old  debts  in  sixteen  months,  b^ 
handling  these  accounts  in  a  unique  and 
thoroughly  diplomatic  manner.  The  de¬ 
linquent  customers  were  treated  in  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  way  and  with  a  view  to  selling 
them  again  after  things  were  squared  up. 
These  letters  were  written  from  the  sales 
point  of  view  and  they  “got  under  the 
skin”  of  debtors  as  soon  as  the  first  para¬ 
graph  was  read.  Here  is  one  of  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  epistles  that  “brought  home  de 
bacon”  within  a  space  of  ten  days : 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor, 

. Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Top  of  the  morning  to  you,  Patrick.  Its  a 
fine  day  in  the  world,  isn’t  it? 

We  were  just  looking  over  a  page  or  two 
in  our  ledger,  a  trifling  matter  for  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  like  this,  and  when  we  came  to  the  “O’Cs" 
we  came  to  a  line  that  looked  shot  full  of 
holes.  We  called  the  bookkeeper  down  for 
his  carelessness,  but  the  poor  boy  went  and 
got  the  papers  and  showed  us  where  Patrick 
O’Connor  had  been  skipping  month  after 
month  throughout  the  whole  year  and  that  the 
divil  of  a  bookkeeper  could  not  fill  up  them 
places. without  taking  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Now,  Patrick,  you  started  in  right  bravely 
and  you  did  fine — for  awhile.  Then,  Patrick, 
you  laid  down  on  us — YOU  DID  THAT  same, 
and  it  was  eight  months  and  a  day  that  we 
never  saw  the  color  of  your  money  at  all, 
at  all.  Now  we  know  you  have  a  fine  shop, 
and  a  good  trade  and  you  are  proud  of  your 
business,  and  you  have  a  right  to  be.  Why  not 
be  proud  of  your  record  on  our  books,  Patrick? 
Why  not  clean  up  this  old  stuff  and  let  us  be 
proud  of  you  as  you  are  of  your  business?  The 
bookkeeper  boy  says  that  there  is  $60.00  still 
due  us  and  that  you  have  had  the  machine 
over  a  year  and  that  you  do  not  answer  our 
letters.  Patrick,  we  think  its  a  lie.  We  think 
you  have  been  sending  the  money  and  it  has 
not  got  to  us.  You  had  better  get  after  your 
banker  or  your  postmaster  or  after  the  mail¬ 
man — and  say,  Patrick,  put  a  good  fat  check 
in  this  envelope  we  are  handing  to  you  and 
mail  it  to  us  today  with  your  own  hand,  and 
good  luck  to  you  and  yours. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Here  is  another  letter  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  in  style  and  which  made  the  debtor 
smile,  scratch  his  brow  and  feel  a  bit 
ashamed  of  his  diliatory  tactics  with  the 
firm ; 

Mr.  Maurice  O’Brien, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

Good  morning,  Maurice.  How’s  things  in 
your  neck  of  the  country?  How’s  the  cotton 
crops,  and  how’s  fishing  in  the  Mississippi? 
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Miss  Connor  Paid  For 
Her  Own  Burroughs 

Miss  Mayme  Connor  is  station  ag^nt  at  Juneau,  Wis¬ 
consin  Chicago  &  Northv>^estern  Railway.  Being  a 
bookkeeper  and  used  to  figures,  she  was  able  to  work 
out  this  complex  problem:  “if  I  can  do  9  hours’  work  in 
6  hours  I  save  3  hours  a  day.” 

The  thought  of  a  6-hour  day,  working  for  a  railroad, 
appealed  to  Miss  Connor. 

She  then  turned  to  logic. 

My  brain  is  finer  than  any  machine  ever  made,”  she 
argued,  but  it  isn’t  a  machine.  Work  that  a  machine 
can  do  isn’t  fit  work  for  my  brain.” 

Pretty  advanced  thinking,  but  irrefutable. 

Being  decisive  as  well  as  logical.  Miss  Connor 
promptly  bought  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine 
with  her  own  money.  She  learned  to  operate  the 
machine  in  five  minutes. 

The  pall  of  brutal,  deadening  drudgery — machine 
drudgery  is  lifted  from  her  daily  work.  Her  brain  no 
longer  revolves— it  thinks.  To  the  human  side  of  her 
joti  responsibility,  judgment,  intelligent  solving  of 
problems,  constructive  planning  —  Miss  Connor  now 
devotes  her  activities. 

She  couldn’t  change  the  system,  because  that  is 
prescribed  by  the  railroad,  but  the  machine  does  the 
machine  work  the  way  Miss  Connor  is  required  to  do  it 

and  does  it  better  than  could  any  human  brain. 

We  quote  Miss  Connor’s  case,  not  because  her  case  is 
unusual  there  are  hundreds  of  almost  exactly  similar 
cases  but  because  it  expresses  in  simplest  terms  the 
case  of  every  business  man  in  the  world.  If  this  girl 
couldn’t  afford  not  to  own  a  Burroughs,  what  business 
man  dare  say  he  can’t  afford  a  Burroughs — doesn’t  need 
a  Burroughs.^ 

You  need  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine — may 
we  prove  why — and  send  you  a  manual  “A  Better  Day’s 
Profit,”  which  has  opened  more  than  one  man’s  eyes? 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

82  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan  European  office:  76  cannon  street 

’  ^  LoDuon,  £,  C.,  Ecglacd 

Makers  of  adding  and  adding-subtracting  bookkeeping  machines,  listing  and  non-listing  add- 
ing  and  calculating  machines,  visible-printing  adding  and  calculating  machines— 86  different 
models  xn  4Q2  combinations  of  features— tlSO  to  SQ50  in  U.  S.  Easy  payments  if  desired. 
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Say,  Maurice,  we  were  just  gazing  over  a 
bit  of  our  ledger,  a  trifling  matter  for  a  bright 
day  like  this,  and  when  we  came  down  to  the 
“O’Bs”  what  did  we  find  but  a  nasty  splotch  of 
red  ink  opposite  the  name  of  Maurice  O’Brien. 
We  thought  it  was  a  divil  of  a  mistake  by  our 
bookkeeper  until  the  poor  boy  went  and 
showed  us  where  careless  bankers  down  in 
Memphis  kept  on  turning  down  your  checks. 

Maurice  boy,  you  will  have  to  change  your 
bankers  or  get  after  them  with  a  shillelah. 
You  have  got  to  teach  them  that  when  you 
sign  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  its  good 
for  every  dollar  you  say  it  is  good  for,  and  if 
it  isn’t  good  you  will  make  it  good. 

There  is  a  trifling  slip  of  paper  that’s  got 
your  name  on  it,  Maurice,  its  a  check,  so  it  is, 
for  $10.00  only — that  you  sent  us  in  August 
last.  Its  a  perfectly  fine  check  too,  Maurice, 
until  we  turn  it  over  and  then,  Wurra,  Wurra, 
what  a  mess  of  stamps  and  pen  scratches!  It 
says  its  cancelled,  Maurice;  sure  there  must 
be  some  mistake  about  it.  Whist!  tell  you 
what  you  do,  Maurice.  Just  you  send  us  a 
good  one  for  it.  Its  a  go  Maurice,  is  it? 
And  then  you  just  hitch  a  trifle  on  it  for  good 
luck  so  we  can  cut  down  the  black  marks  and 
blot  out  some  of  the  red  ink  that  we  blamed 
our  bookkeeper  for. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  today,  won’t  you? 
with  some  real  money. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  foregoing  two  letters  were  written 
to  people  who  had  been  hammered  with 
form  letters  and  individual  collection  mis¬ 
sives  for  many  months,  without  receiving 
from  them  any  sort  of  reply,  acknowl¬ 
edgment  or  payment.  The  accounts  were 
ready  for  the  lawyer,  according  to  the 
old  time  notion,  but  these  pointed  and 
humoresque  letters  struck  the  right 
chord.  They  brought  replies  and  then 
payments  in  comparatively  short  order, 
and  cordial  relations  were  re-established 
between  customer  and  house.  Once  the 
correspondence  was  re-commenced  it  was 
a  relatively  easy  thing  to  smooth  the  ruf¬ 
fled  susceptibilities  of  the  customers  and 
get  them  in  good  humor  and  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  mood  again. 

Here  is  another  type  of  letter  written 
in  a  vein  applicable  to  the  particular  case 
in  question: 

Mr.  Samuel  Cohen, 


Toronto,  Ontario. 

THANK  YOU,  MR.  COHEN! 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  nice  letter 
of  the  3rd  inst.,  but  we  have  to  return  your 
check  and  freight  bill.  We  appreciate  very 
much  the  friendly  spirit  with  which  you  have 
met  our  letters.  We  are  mighty  sorry  that 
there  was  any  misunderstanding  at  all  because 
we  have  done  our  level  best  to  protect  every 
customer  by  writing  plainly  into  the  contract 
the  provisions  that  must  control  the  sale.  For 
instance,  the  first  line  says  that  the  price  of 
the  machine  is  $100.00  F.  O.  B.  Indianapolis. 
We  do  not  have  to  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Cohen, 
what  F.  O.  B.  means.  We  would  not  insult 
you  as  a  business  man  by  pretending  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  simple  and  obvious  fact  that  you 
must  pay  the  freight. 

We  printed  in  plain  terms  on  that  same  con¬ 
tract  the  provision — -“This  machine  is  not  sold 
subject  to  trial.”  We  could  not  make  it  any 
plainer  than  that  could  we,  Mr.  Cohen?  Those 
provisions  were  put  in  because  other  men  had 
misunderstandings;  had  been  misinformed,  had 
felt  sore,  sick  and  disgusted  because  they 


had  listened  to  arguments  or  had  believed 
promises,  or  had  undertaken  agreements  or 
thought  they  had  understandings  with  sales¬ 
men  who  were  more  anxious  to  make  the  sale 
than  tell  the  truth. 

All  of  our  machines  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  best  and  the  rest.  You  wanted 
the  best,  and  you  got  it.  There  isn’t  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  world,  Mr.  Cohen,  that  will  do  the 
work  as  well  as  one  put  out  by  this  company. 
If  you  had  the  time  and  the  inclination  to 
build  a  machine  for  your  own  use,  even  though 
you  spent  a  million  dollars,  you  could  not 
build  a  machine  to  do  your  work  beter  than 
the  . machine  does. 

The  same  mail  that  brought  your  letter, 
brought  us  a  letter  from  an  old  time  customer 


of  ours  which  we  want  you  to  read.  It  is  from 

Chas.  Wilkinson,  142 .  Street,  New  York 

City.  He  says; 

“You  can  go  right  on  selling  your . 

machine.  You  have  them  all  beat.  On 
September  10,  1913,  it  will  be  ten  years 
that  I  have  had  mine  and  it  works  and 
cuts  as  good  now  as  it  did  the  first  day 
I  received  it.  I  have  not  spent  a  cent 
for  repairs  since  I  have  had  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Ten  years 
is  proof  enough  for  me.” 

Mr.  Cohen,  that’s  the  machine  you  bought. 
Ten  years  without  a  cent  for  repairs!  That’s 
pretty  good.  Ask  Mr.  Wilkinson  if  it  ain’t. 

We  cannot  allow  you  the  freight,  Mr. 
Cohen,  on  any  consideration  because  we  are 
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Why  Worry 

EVER  HAVE  THAT  \ 
DEJECTED  FEELING? 

Same  old  job  all  the  time;  no 
advancement,  no  increase  in  pay ; 
no  added  responsibilities.  That’s 
the  source  of  discontent. 

Do  you  deserve  it  ?  What  have 
you  done  to  better  your  position  ? 
Have  you  prepared  yourself  for 
the  opportunities  that  always 
arise  ?  Answer  that  honestly  and 
then  you  will  find  the  real  cause 
of  your  discontent. 

The  greatest  field  in  business 
is  open  to  you:  A  field  crowded 
with  numberless  opportunities  for  big 
money;  for  better  positions;  for  better 
hours;  fjr  independence. 

The  Profession  of  Accountancy 

is  today  one  of  the  greatest  of  professions 


If  you  are  a  bookkeeper  or  a  ledger 
clerk  your  opportunity  for  independ¬ 
ence  lies  in  our  correspondence  course 
of  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
Law. 

You  will  find  graduates  of  this 
school  in  every  State.  Let  us  send 
you  their  names.  See  for  yourself  what 
they  have  accomplished,  and  in  the 
meantime  send  for  a  copy  of  “Inspir¬ 
ation-Ambition-Success,”  our  hand¬ 
some  64-page  catalog.  It’s  FREE  for 
the  asking. 

The  International  Accountants’  Society 

Box  816  DETROIT  Michigan 


bound  and  determined  to  maintain  equal  prices 
to  all.  You  are  buying  the  same  machine  at 
the  same  price  and  on  just  the  same  terms 
that  every  one  of  our  34,000  customers  have 
paid.  Not  one  of  them  but  has  paid  the 
freight  and  if  we  stay  in  business  for  the  next 
thousand  years,  Mr.  Cohen,  every  customer 
who  buys  a  machine  of  us  is  going  to  pay  the 
freight.  It  is  in  that  way  only,  Mr.  Cohen, 
that  we  can  look  into  the  eyes  of  every  cus¬ 
tomer  and  say  truthfully,  “We  are  giving 
you  no  favor  and  we  are  giving  no  one  else 
any  favors.”  That  gives  you  the  feeling,  Mr. 
Cohen,  that  you  are  buying  the  machine 
“right”  and  you  are  getting  the  best  possible 
price  and  you  know  it. 

Please  send  us  your  check  for  $10.00  for  the 
first  payment  and  let  your  other  remittances 
come  through  promptly  and  regularly  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  then  we  will  be  good 
friends  and  true  friends.  That’s  the  only  way 
to  do  business. 

We  ask  you  to  accept  our  best  wishes  for 
a  very  prosperous  season. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  foregoing  style  of  letter  “delivered 
the  goods.”  It  put  Mr.  Cohen’s  mind 
into  a  quiet,  thoughtful  state.  He  obeyed 
the  correspondent’s  requests  in  due  time, 
and  today  Mr.  Cohen  and  the  company 
cherish  nothing  but  good  will  for  each 
other.  Thus,  according  to  this  progres¬ 
sive  manufacturer,  the  collection  letter 
can  be  made  the  strongest  possible  link 
between  a  house  and  its  customer. 

The  same  manufacturer  referred  to  the 
case  of  a  high-spirited  little  German  wo¬ 
man  in  the  East  who  had  been  as  stub¬ 
born  as  a  mule  with  the  company’s  sales¬ 
man  who  had  sold  her  a  slicing  machine 
for  her  butcher  shop.  She  had  paid  $70 


on  the  machine,  and  she  refused  to  pay 
the  balance,  arguing  that  she  had  paid 
quite  enough.  She  slammed  the  door 
time  after  time  in  the  salesman’s  face, 
and  she  returned  unopened  letters  which 
the  firm  would  send  her. 

Finally,  the  correspondent  decided  to 
use  a  new  line  of  tactics  with  her,  on  the 
theory  that  you  can  lead  a  mule  to  water, 
but  you  can’t  drive  him.  A  letter  was 
sent  her  in  a  plain  envelope  and  ad¬ 
dressed  in  long  hand.  It  began’ with  the 
greeting — “'Wiegehts,  Mrs.  Blatz,”  and 
then  continued  with  a  breezy  assortment 
of  conversational  German  phrases.  It 
was  a  friendly  epistle,  a  sort  of  “wave 
the  hand”  letter  which  made  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  collections.  The  letter  congratu¬ 
lated  her  on  the  neat  aspect  of  her  little 
shop  and  its  growing  trade  in  that  thrifty 
Dutch  community. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Blatz  responded  in 
friendly  tones.  She  wrote  a  character¬ 
istic  letter  bubbling  over  with  German 
exhuberance.  It  was  a  sort  of  hilarious 
missive.  The  firm’s  jovial  and  flattering 
letter  had  won  her  over  completely,  and  the 
account  was  squared  in  full  within  thirty 
days. 

Efficiency  in  the  matter  of  collections 
does  not  stop  with  the  collection  of  the 
money.  It  must  go  further  and  make  a 
friend  of  the  debtor.  Then  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  can  count  on  the  delinquent 
dealer  as  a  booster  apd  not  a  knocker. 


Co-operation  //)  the  Printing, 
and  LithographingTrades 

How  the  Advent  of  Proper  A ccounting  Methods  Have 
Increased  the  Standard  of  Efficiency 

By  F.  B.  Abernathy 

Secretary  Denver  Lithographing  Company 


UP  until  a  very  few  years  ago  there 
was  probably  no  line  of  business 
suffering  more  from  the  lack  of 
proper  accounting  methods  than  the  print¬ 
ing  and  lithographing  businesses,  and  there 
was  certainly  no  line  of  business  that  was 
showing  the  effects  of  the  lack  of  business 
methods  more  than  these  two.  Both  sell 
their  products  almost  invariably  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  direct,  thus  eliminating  the  middle¬ 
man  entirely,  yet  they  are  two  of  the  least 
profitable  lines  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
manufactures  by  the  government  census  re¬ 
ports.  The  lithographing  business  has  been 


more  fortunate  in  respect  to  profits  than  has 
the  printing  business,  which  ranks  seventh 
in  volume  in  the  list  of  industries,  but  har¬ 
bors  more  failures  and  near  failures  in  a 
year  than  several  of  the  largest  industries 
combined. 

Had  you  asked  any  printer  or  lithographer 
ten  years  ago  what  percentage  he  charged 
to  his  costs  to  cover  the  depreciation  on  his 
plant  and  the  interest  on  his  investment, 
you  would  undoubtedly  have  received  the 
answer  that  he  did  not  make  any  charge 
for  the  depreciation  or  interest,  but  thc^ 
these  items  were  taken  care  of  in  the  ge""- 
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^^Let’s  Get  After  That  Weak  Spot 

TODAY’* 

The  map  showed  that  immediate  action  was  needed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  territory.  Sales  were  falling  off;  but  according  to  reliable 

commercial  reports  business  conditions  were  excellent. 

The  best  man  available  could  not  hope  to  cover  the 
situation  in  less  than  two  months  and  competition 
was  already  getting  a  foothold. 

The  General  Sales  Manager  was  worried.  He  called  in  the  Advertising  Manager  and 
said  “What  do  you  suggest?" 

"Start  a  direct-mail  campaign  at  once,  and  let  the  salesman  follow  it  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible." 

"Good",  said  the  G.  S.  M..  "but  your  ‘at  once*  means  days  of  preparation,  printers* 
delays  and  a  big  addition  to  advertising  expense." 

"You  forget  our  Multigraph  Department,"  the  A.  M.  replied.  "I’ll  lay  the  plan  before 
you  in  detail  tonight.  The  first  feature  will  go  to  the  Multigraph  tomorrow,  and  we’ll 
hive  it  on  the  ground  and  at  work  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  us  to  get  bids 
from  the  printer  a  year  ago." 

"The  letters  will  be  real  typewritten  letters,  the  enclosures  will  be  real  printing,  in 
colors,  attractive  in  design  and  type,  with  illustrations,  and  will  cost  about  half  the  job- 
printer’s  price." 

The  G.  S.  M.  beamed.  "Go  to  it,"  he  said — and  the  Advertising  Manager  went. 

This  story — based  on  the  actual  experience  of  Multigraph  users — brings  out  but  one 
aspect  of  the  Multigraph  as  a  great  modern  Selling  Force, 

Let  us  give  you  concrete  examples  of  what  it  is  doing  to  build  up  business  and  increase 
profits  for  thousands  of  users  big  and  little.  Your  request  will  have  an  immediate  answer. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  Branches  in  Sixty  Cities 

1804  East  Fortieth  Street  Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory. 

European  Representative*?:  The  International  Multigraph  Company.  59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London.  Eng.; 

Derlin,  W'-S  l^rautensir..  70  Ecke  Eiii diichsir.;  Paris,  24  Boulevard  dcs  Capucines. 


What  Uses  Are  Y oa 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  WeTlshow  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing: 

~  Booklets 

_ Folders 

_ Envelope-Stuffers 

_ House-Organ 

_ Dealers’  Imprints 

_ Label  Imprints 

_ System-Forms 

_ Letter- Heads 

_ Bill-Heads  and  Statements 

_ Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

_ Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

I  Circular  Letters 

_ Booklets 

_ Envelope-Stuffers 

_ Price-lists 

_ Reports 

_ Notices 

_ Bulletins  to  Employees 

_ Inside  System-Forms 


erous  profit  that  he  added  to  his  costs. 
Now,  modern  accounting  methods  have 
shown  that  the  manufacturing  plants  that 
do  not  make  a  charge  each  and  every  month 
covering  the  depreciation  on  the  machines 
and  the  replacement  of  them  after  they 
have  outlived  their  earning  ability  either 
through  age  or  obsolescense,  is  surely  fac¬ 
ing  bankruptcy. 

The  average  plant  of  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphing  machinery  has  either  become  ob¬ 
solete,  or  actually  worn  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  run  it  at  a  profit.^  Where  does 
the  money  come  from  to  replace  this  plant 
of  machinery  unless  a  proper  charge  has 
been  included  in  your  costs  to  provide  funds 
for  replacement.  No  machine  ever  brought 
this  matter  home  to  a  manufacturer  strong¬ 
er  or  more  forcibly  than  did  the  advent  of 
the  Offset  Lithographing  Press  to  the  lith¬ 
ographer.  Here  was  a  machine  which  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  in  con¬ 
struction  reduced  the  value  of  a  stone  com¬ 
mercial  lithographing  machine  that  stood 
on  the  inventory  at  anywhere  from  one  to 
two  thousand  dollars,  to  a  few  hundred  at 
most,  and  in  some  cases  to  that  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  junk.  Yet  how  many  of  the 
plants  operating  these  old  style  machines 
had  provided  for  this  contingency,  and  could 
go  into  the  market  and  replace  the  old  with 
the  new,  and  pay  for  it  with  ready  money? 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  great  Na¬ 
tional  Associations  of  these  industries  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  introduction  of 
business  methods  and  modern  accounting. 

And  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered 
was  in  the  devising  of  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  ascertaining  costs,  one  that 
was  simple,  yet  correct  from  every  stand¬ 
point.  Inasmuch  as  the  product  was  of 
such  a  varied  nature  that  no  single  opera¬ 
tion  could  be  taken  as  a  unit  of  production, 
it  was  necessary  to  take  the  element  of  time 
in  the  various  departments  as  the  unit,  and 
in  all  the  Cost  Systems  devised,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  or  chargeable  hour  in  each  branch 
or  department  of  production  is  the  standard 
unit  of  cost. 

The  Standard  System  of  Cost  Finding 
has  probably  been  exploited  more  than  any 
other  method  at  present,  although  all  sys¬ 
tems  are  virtually  the  same  in  results,  and 
has  the  advantage  over  other  methods  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  more  generally  installed 
and  a  wider  range  of  averages  is  thus  ob¬ 
tainable  for  comparison,  both  for  individual 
costs  and  efficiency.  The  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  careful  recording  on  a  daily  time 
ticket  of  the  various  operations  of  each 
workman,  and  making  up  from  this  ticket 
a  daily  summary  of  all  the  time  spent  on 
each  class  or  division  of  essential  opera¬ 
tions.  From  this  daily  summary  of  opera¬ 


tions  is  made  up  the  monthly  summary  of 
operations,  and  thus  is  obtained  the  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  time  that  is  consumed  in 
the  plant  during  the  month,  and  a  statement 
is  readily  made  up  showing  the  productive 
and  non-productive  time  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business.  Now,  by  charging 
against  each  department  all  items  of  labor, 
supplies  and  expense  that  are  a  direct 
charge,  and  adding  the  department  over¬ 
head  burden,  composed  of  the  rent  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  space  occupied,  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  interest  on  the  investment,  insur¬ 


ance  and  taxes  on  the  department  inventory, 
and  all  other  expenses  in  proportion  to  the 
good  rendered  to  those  departments,  we  have 
the  total  department  expense  of  our  various 
departments  of  the  business. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  covered  the  de¬ 
partment  costs,  and  have  not  entered  into 
the  general  overhead  charges,  or  burden, 
and  which,  from  the  purely  personal  nature 
of  the  business  and  the  enormous  detail  that 
is  required,  is  a  very  great  item.  Such  items 
as  Stock  and  Shipping  Department,  Sales¬ 
men  and  selling  expense.  Bookkeeping,  Ad- 
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WHEN  yoa  boy  a  loose  leaf  ledger  outfit  yoo  inould 
give  careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  three  things 
which  it  comprises;  the  binder,  the  sheets  and  the 
Index.  In  the  binder  you  want  a  strong,  service-giving  de¬ 
vice  that  will  hold  your  sheets  in  perfect  alignment,  and 
afiord  ample  capacity  for  the  insertion  of  additional  sheets 
as  your  business  increases.  In  the  sheets  you  want  writing 
and  erasing  quality  combined  with  fiexibility  which  allows 
the  sheets  to  break  sharply  at  the  hinge  and  makes  the  led¬ 
ger  fiat  opening.  In  the  index  you  want  the  speediest  possi¬ 
ble  reference  to  all  accounts  both  in  the  current  and  transfer 
binders.  You  want  a  simple,  practical  and  automatic  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  enable  your  bookkeeper  to  get  his  accounts 
posted  quickly  and  accurately. 

An  Indestructible  Binder 

The  De  Luxe  Binder  has  a  formed  steel  case  which  is 
light,  compact  and  unbreakable  —  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  brittle,  easily  broken  aluminum  cases  formerly 
used.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  yet  strong  and  durable, 
gripping  the  sheets  firmly,  as  in  a  vise,  and  holding  them 
always  in  perfect  alignment.  The  De  Luxe  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  with  the  new  improved  curved  hinge  which 
allows  the  covers  to  drop  back  on  the  desk  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  leaves  into  a  curved  position. 

A  Flat  Opening  Leaf 

We  have  adopted  for  all  our  stock  and  special  ledger 
sheets  the  new  Flexo  Linen  Ledger  paper,  made  by  the 
celebrated  Byron-Weston  Mill.  This  paper  is  treated  by  a 
patented  process  as  it  is  being  made,  and  a  flexible  hinge  is 
formed,  which  causes  the  sheets  to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
binders.  Carried  in  stock  in  seven  forms  of  ruling  and 
seventeen  sizes. 

A  Rapid  Indexing  Method 

Our  Pubreco  Fibreloid  Index  with  Quick  Reference 
Chart  successfully  accomplishes  that  long  sought  result — a 
practical,  automatic  self  index.  The  tabs  are  celluloid, 
amalgamated  to  sheets  of  extra  strong  Weston’s  Ledger  pa¬ 
per,  the  lettering  is  under  the  transparent  celluloid  and  can 
never  be  defaced.  You  can’t  pull  Pubreco  Tabs  off  the 
sheet  because  the  tab  and  the  sheet  are  one  piece.  Pub¬ 
reco  Tabs  are  only  one-third  as  thick  as  leather  tabs,  and 
you  can  carry  200  Pubreco  division  sheets  in  your  ledger 
without  bulking  it  at  the  tab  edge. 

Only  Found  in  the  De  Luxe 

These  three  distinctive  features  of  the  De  Luxe  Ledger 
Outfits  giveyou  a  combination  of  unequalled  durability,  effic¬ 
iency  and  convenience.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other 
outfit.  Ask  for  De  Luxe,  the  perfect  ledger.  Costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold  by  stationers  everywhere. 

We  have  a  splendid  catalog  that  it 
Send  for  Catalog  up^t^.d^te  loose  leaf  ideas 

and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  user  of  loose  leaf  goods. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

CC  jP-  D  D  3021  CauToll  Avenoe 

•  OC  Ix*  D*  Chicsigo,  Illinoia 


Sticks  3,000  Stamps  an 
hour 

No  more 

licking  postage  stamps — no  more  puttering  with  un¬ 
sanitary  sponges.  Here  s  a  machine  that  attaches 
stamps,  price  tickets,  inspector  tags,  bread  lal)els, 
yardage  markers,  or  any  small  advertising  label  or  sticker  at  high  speed. 


MERIDEN  QUICK  STAMPER 

uses  postage  stamps  in  rolls  of  500.  Any  postoffice  supplies  them. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  wear  out. 

Bu\f  at  your  dealera  or  aent  poatpaid  for  tt.SO,  Your  numay  back 
Quick  \f  not  pUaaed. 

MXKIBEN  MFO.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.G,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


$1^ 

Postpaid 


vertising,  Executive  and  the  numerous  ex¬ 
penses  that  it  is  impossible  to  charge  to  any 
given  operation,  but  which  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  the  business,  are  then  made  up 
and  divided  over  the  various  departments 
on  the  ratio  that  any  department  expense 
hears  to  the  whole  department  expenses,  and 
we  then  have  the  whole  expense  incurred  by 
each  department  during  the  month,  with  its 
proper  percentage  of  the  overhead  burden. 
By  dividing  the  total  productive  hours  of 
each  department  into  this  expense  we  thus 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  unit  of  production. 
Now,  by  charging  every  job  that  enters  the 
plant  with  the  actual  time  put  on  same  in 
every  department  and  with  the  unit  as  a 
basis,  the  actual  cost  of  the  labor  is  readily 
obtained,  which,  taken  with  the  materials 
entering  into  the  job,  give  us  the  absolute 
cost  of  the  product,  and  every  item  that  is 


a  part  and  parcel  of  our  costs  is  thus  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  from  cost  systems  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  is  that  they  vary  little 
with  locality,  and  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  small  and  large  shops,  in  the  same 
departments,  is  practically  nothing.  Of 
course,  variations  in  rates  of  wages  affect 
the  hour  costs,  but  not  so  much  as  was  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  before  the  collection  and 
publication  of  figures  obtained  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  standard  of  efficiency  is 
therefore  higher  now  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  modern  methods,  and 
the  data  that  is  obtainable  will  tend  in  the 
future  to  still  greater  efficiency,  as  well  as 
a  greater  and  broader  standardization  of 
the  operations  of  the  business. 


Usefulness  of  Foroi^  Patents 

How  to  Select  Countries  in  IHhich  to  File  Patent  Applications 


By  A.  P.  Connor 

Consulting  Engineer  and  Patent  Attorney 


The  object  of  foreign  patents  is  a 
very  broad  one  when  analyzed  close¬ 
ly,  but  for  general  purposes  here  are 
a  number  of  hints  and  rules  which  will 
greatly  assist  the  inventor  or  corporation  in 
deciding  for  themselves,  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  what  countries  to  select  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  foreign  patents.  This  advice  is  un¬ 
fortunately  very  seldom  given  adequately 
by  the  general  patent  attorney,  because  so 
few  comparatively  have  made  a  real  study 
of  the  subject,  and  thus  it  is  usually  en¬ 
tirely  left  to  the  inexperienced  inventor  to 
find  out  and  decide  for  himself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  This  is  not  at  all  desirable  and  it  is 
apt  to  prove  very  expensive  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  client.  This  state  of  things 
could  be  avoided,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
trouble  involved  is  quite  considerable,  in 
keeping  the  information  up-to-date,  very 
few  attorneys  have  the  facilities  or  time  to 
do  it.  It  has  always  been  found  advantage¬ 
ous,  however,  to  keep  informed  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  as  it  enables  a  busy  patent  attorney 
to  handle  with  ease  many  other  transactions 
in  the  matter  of  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
copyrights  which  must  necessarily  come  up 
from  time  to  time. 

This  information  is  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  when  gone  into  in  detail,  but  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  a  number  of  valuable  rules  can  be 
formulated,  and  these  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  anyone  desiring  to  acquire  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  as  to  what  countries  to  patent  in. 

The  rules  that  apply  to  copyrights  and 
trade-marks  are  somewhat  different  to 


those  applicable  to  patents  on  inventions, 
and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
How  to  Decide 

EFORE  going  to  the  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  referring  to  the  selection  of  foreign 
countries,  it  is  well  to  first  see  if  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  apply  for  any  foreign  patent 
whatever.  This  depends  on  several  funda¬ 
mental  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  the  interests  in  the  invention,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  do  they  intend  to  manufacture  the 
invention  themselves,  do  they  intend  to 
simply  sell  the  rights  in  the  invention,  or 
do  they  intend  to  suppress  the  manufacture 
of  the  invention  entirely.  Should  they  in¬ 
tend  to  simply  manufacture  and  sell  in  one 
country,  such  as  the  United  States  alone, 
then  it  might  be  advisable  to  simply  have 
just  the  U.  S.  patent.  But  should  an  ex¬ 
port  business  be  intended  then  the  patent 
laws  of  the  country  into  which  the  invention 
is  to  be  exported  to  must  be  looked  into, 
and  such  a  question  can  he  properly  an¬ 
swered  by  a  patent  attorney  who  is  in  touch 
with  these  laws.  Then,  from  this  informa¬ 
tion,  the  inventor  can  decide  whether  any 
advantage  is  gained  by  patenting  in  that 
country.  If  the  patent-convention  laws  are 
such  as  to  help  him  in  this  particular  case, 
it  may  be  that  he  can  safely  export  into  the 
country  without  fear  of  competitive  in¬ 
fringement.  An  example  will  illustrate  a 
phase  of  this  subject:  If  A,  a  manufacturer 
owning  patent  rights,  can  manufacture  a 
certain  article  under  the  rights,  because  of 
the  facilities  of  his  factory  and  machinery. 
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for  much  less  than  anyone  else,  especially 
in  the  country  into  which  he  is  exporting, 
then  there  appears  no  very  real  reason  why 
he  should  patent  in  that  country,  as  he  has 
no  fear  of  competition,  which  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  evil  he  would  have  to  over¬ 
come  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  in 
some  countries,  it  would  be  almost  detri¬ 
mental  to  patent  in  such  a  case  as  this,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expense  involved,  and  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  certain  ex¬ 
pensive  requirements  of  the  laws. 

If  an  invention  is  simply  patented  for 
selling  purposes,  consideration  has  to  be 
given  to  the  concerns  who  will  be  in  the 
market  for  buying  the  patent,  as  a  number 
of  concerns  will  not  consider  certain  classes 
of  patents  if  not  amply  protected  in  foreign 
countries ;  or  in  case  it  is  desired  to  sell  the 
patent  rights  in  each  country  separately, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  concerns 
in  that  country  who  will  be  in  the  market 
for  them.  If  there  are  no  concerns  in  the 
country  to  handle  the  invention,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
patenting  there,  or  not. 

When  the  invention  is  an  improvement  of 
an  old  type  of  device,  it  is  not  so  hard  to 
discover  whether  it  is  applicable  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  or  not,  because  the  statistics 
on  the  articles  for  a  particular  country  can 
usually  be  obtained,  and  these  will  indicate 
the  demand  for  it  and  its  possibilities  of 
commercial  development  there.  When  an 
invention  is  strictly  new,  a  more  difficult 
problem  is  presented,  and  circumstances 
control. 

However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  spend  too 
much  money  on  foreign  patents,  especially 
in  countries  of  doubtful  commercial  value, 
and  these  can  readily  be  discovered  by  an 
investigation  of  their  state  of  laws  and  civ¬ 
ilization  and  their  policy  and  facilities  for 
protecting  patent  rights.  Where  a  country 
has  a  high  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  commercial  world,  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  and  this  includes  the  possibilities 
of  sale  and  profit  in  the  country,  of  the  in¬ 
vention. 

Where  it  is  possible  every  countr}'  in 
which  the  patent  will  prove  highly  profit¬ 
able  before  it  becomes  invalid  (that  is  be¬ 
fore  its  life  is  up)  should  be  included  by 
the  inventor,  even  if  the  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  profits  is  slight. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  m’nd  that  in  many 
countries,  applications  for  patents  have  to 
be  made  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  filing 
the  original  application  in  the  inventor’s 
country,  or  the  one  he  chooses  first.  If  he 
delays  beyond  this,  he  is  apt  to  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  a  patent  application  in  that 
country  forever  afterwards. 

The  inventor  who  procures  a  patent  in 


Quit  Early  with  a  Clear  Conscience 

—  and  CL  The  clock  always  wins  when  you  play  the  game  against 

time  under  the  oM  system  of  dictati'^g.  In  the  morning 
you  have  to  wa't  some  one  else  has  the  stenographer  or 
she’s  busy  with  last  night’s  mail.  When  you  finally  get 
a  chance  to  dictate,  you’ve  lost  your  first  enthusiasm  and 
most  of  your  morning.  W  hile  your  stenographer  toils 
all  the  afternoon  you  make  bets  with  yourself  whether 
you  will  catch  that  4:15  train.  You  generally  lose. 


ClearJJesh. 


iLook  for  the 
Underwriters’  Label) 


Now  if  you  install  the 


Edison  mSI 

(Prevent  substitution,  specify  “Made  by  Edison”) 


you  start  dictating  when  you  arrive,  fresh  and  clear-headed.  The 
transcribing  department  is  getting  out  the  first  part  of  your  mail 
while  you  are  dictating  the  last  part. 


Let  your  Edison  dealer 
make  a  trial  installation. 
\/e’ll  send  you  his  name 
if  you  don’t  know  ft,  and 
also  our  interesting  booklet 
“Getting  the  Bulge 
Summer.” 


202  Lakeside  Avenue 


Some  of  your  mail  is  on  your  desk  when  you  return  from  lunch. 
The  rest  comes  to  you  in  double  quick  time.  You  can  look  it 
over  or  not,  as  you  please.  The  Edison  means  errorless  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Out  you  go,  in  plenty  of  time,  with  a  free  mind  and  the 
satisfaction  of  a  day’s  work  well  done. 
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Incorporated 


Orange,  New  Jersey 


the  United  States  is  in  a  very  enviable  po¬ 
sition,  as  there  is  a  certain  prestige  which 
overhangs  American  inventors  which  goes 
a  great  ways  in  the  way  of  procuring  very 
favorable  consideration  of  his  invention 
abroad,  particularly  in  a  financial  way. 
There  are  plenty  of  instances  where  Am¬ 
erican  inventions  have  brought  in  immense 
sums  in  royalties  and  sales  abroad  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  fact.  In  a  good  many  cases 
foreign  manufacturers  will  buy  the  patent 
rights  of  a  patent  in  their  country,  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  against  American  invasion. 


The  countries  that  should  be  most  fre¬ 
quently  chosen  by  American  inventors  in¬ 
clude  Canada,  England,  France.  Germany 
and  Australia,  and  then  Belgium,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Mexico,  and  most  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  of  late  South-Ameri- 
can  countries.  Japan  and  China  are  also 
coming  into  the  commercial  line  as  far  as 
inventions  are  concerned,  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  facilities  in  this  regard  are  not  as 
good  as  desirable,  and  for  many  clasess  of 
inventions  it  would  not  be  very  desirable 
to  patent  therein. 
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After  exhaustive  tests  and  much  discussion  of  the  subject 
with  experts,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has  de¬ 
clared  that  his  investigation  to  date  indicates  the  complete 
success  of  the  remarkable  type  of  money-laundering  machine  re¬ 
cently  invented  for  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  now  only  remains 
to  determine  by  chemical  analysis  whether  there  is  anything  in 
the  solution  of  soap  and  acids,  used  to  cleanse  the  currency, 
tvhich  tends  to  cause  deterioration  of  the  paper.  Two  machines 
are  nozv  in  operation  at  the  Treasury  Department  washing  and 
ironing  50,000  bills  or  bank  notes  per  day,  and  if  this  method  of 
prolonging  the  life  of  our  currency  proves  as  economical  as  ex¬ 
pected  similar  machines  zvill  be  placed  in  sub-treasuries  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  also  in  leading  banks.  For  use  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  zvith  the  laundering  machine  there  has  been  invented  an 
electrically  operated  currency  counting  machine  zuhich, — fed  by 
one  operative, — zvill  count  35,000  bills  per  day. 


ONE  of  the  innovations  zvhich  has  come  into  use  as  a  result 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  huge  nezv  railroad  terminals  in 
Nezv  York  and  other  cities  is  the  motor  truck  for  the 
speedy  transfer  of  trunks  and  other  baggage  zvithin  the  confines 
of  the  station.  One  of  these  nezv  power  trucks  for  moving 
trunks  zvill  do  the  zvork  of  at  least  five  or  six  hand-trucks, — the 
speed  of  operation  being  from  three  to  six  times  that  of  the  hand- 
truck, — and  inasmuch  as  the  power  truck  may  be  operated  by  any 
porter  zvho  can  manipidate  a  hand-truck  the  saving  is  z'ery 
tangible.  The  motor  truck  for  baggage  has  a  capacity  of  4,800 
pounds,  and  each  truck  is  fitted  zvith  a  tzvo  horse-pozver  motor, 
the  application  of  power  being  on  the  same  principle  as  in  up-to- 
date  commercial  automobiles  of  the  electric  type.  A  small  plat¬ 
form  is  proznded  at  each  end  of  the  truck  so  that  the  operator 
may  stand  at  either  end  zvhen  operating  the  vehicle.  Several 
dozen  of  these  trucks  zvill  ultimately  be  employed  at  each  import¬ 
ant  railroad  terminal  and  it  is  believed  that  they  can  also  be 
adopted  to  advantage  in  many  industrial  plants. 


Machinery  Irately  Adopted  hy  the 

to  Procure  the 

The  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  which  is  constructing  ex¬ 
tensive  irrigation  works  in  various  parts  of  the  West  has 
been  confronted  zvith  many  problems  involving  the  handling 
of  bulky  objects  in  localities  zvhere  regulation  transportation 
facilities  are  lacking.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  propositions 
has  had  to  do  zvith  the  handling  of  the  huge  sections  of  reinforced 
concrete  pipe  which  are  being  employed  extensively  in  these 
undertakings.  The  engineers  have  found  a  zvay  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  introducing  an  iron  tripod  fitted  zvith  pulley  hoists  which 
renders  it  possible  for  tzvo  or  three  men  to  manipulate  a  concrete 
form  that  would  otherzvise  be  moved  only  zvith  the  aid  of  a  dozen 
or  more  laborers.  Inasmuch  as  the  cylindrical  sections  of  concrete 
pipe  are  in  some  instances  djA  feet  in  diameter  and  weigh  one  ton 
each  it  may  be  appreciated  that  the  tripod  is  oj  great  assistance. 
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U.  S.  Government  and  Other  Institutions 
Best  Results 

The  modern  battleship  being  a  floating  fortress  of  steel 
construction,  it  has  been  imperative  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  machinists ,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers  and  other  artisans 
zvhose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  vessel  in  repair.  Conspicuous  among 
the  equipment  provided  is  the  portable  blacksmith  outfit  for  the 
use  of  the  ship’s  blacksmiths.  This  includes  the  latest  approved 
portable  forge,  anvils,  etc.  Such  an  installation  for  an  emergency 
blacksmith  shop  is  not  kept  in  commission  constantly  but  is  held 
in  readiness  to  be  installed  in  any  convenient  location  on  deck, 
at  short  notice.  This  plan  renders  it  possible  to  always  pick  a 
site  for  the  temporary  blacksmith  shop  with  reference  to  wind, 
zveather  conditions  and  other  influences.  Navy  blacksmiths,  it 
may  be  added,  receive  pay  of  $55  per  month  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  board,  lodging,  food  and  medical  attendance. 


The  pneumatic  tube  system  of  underground  transportation 
is  one  which  is  receiving  an  ever-increasing  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  business  men.  Several  circumstances  are  now- 
combining  to  direct  attention  to  this  class  of  utilities.  Originally 
employed  almost  exclusively,  in  the  large  dimensions,  for  the 
transfer  of  mail  between  post  offices,  branch  post  offices  and  rail¬ 
way  stations  it  has  come  to  be  realised  that  the  future  holds 
important  functions  for  such  tube  service  in  the  conveyance  of 
packages  of  various  kinds,  other  than  those  in  transit  by  mail. 
And  the  development  of  the  Parcel  Post  is  increasing  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  tube  system  as  a  postal  adjunct.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  pneumatic  carrier  find  their  fullest  exemplification 
in  a  system  zvhich  has  been  installed  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  IV ashington  and  its  annex,  the  House  of 
Representatives  Office  Building.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  tube 
system  at  the  Capitol  is  to  transfer  official  documents,  and  its 
unique  feature  lies  in  the  capacity  of  the  carriage,  which  is  of  a 
size  to  admit  a  regulation  U.  S.  mail  sack  filled  with  mail. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  telpherage,  the 
modern  system  of  electric  freight  traction  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes,  is  found  in  the  utilization  of  this 
trolley  service  for  loading  and  unloading  cargo  ships.  The  system 
is  readily  applicable  to  such  service,  no  matter  zvhether  the  freight 
to  be  handled  be  in  the  form  of  bundles,  bags,  cans,  kegs,  barrels 
or  boxes,  and  the  fact  that  transportation  along  the  line  of  the 
miniature  elevated  railway  is  supplemented  by  a  hoisting  opera¬ 
tion  renders  it  practicable  to  not  only  convey  the  cargo  to  or  from 
the  ship  but  to  deposit  it  at  will  at  any  designated  point  on  the 
deck,  on  the  dock  or  in  the  zvarehouse.  A  telpher  of  the  class 
indicated  has  a  capacity  of  say  tzvo  tons  at  a  hoisting  speed  of 
60  feet  per  minute  and  a  traveling  speed  of  800  to  1,000  feet  a 
minute,  and  all  the  operations  of  loading  or  unloading  are  under 
the  control  of  a  telpherman  zvho  travels  back  and  forth  with 
each  load. 
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Pure  Air  Anywhere 
All  Summer 

Yes — even  in  that  back  room  or 
basement  so  stifling  last  summer  that 
you  gave  it  up  as  unusable  during 
the  hot  weather. 


Ventilating  Fans 

solve  any  ventilating  problem  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  difficult  They  force  out  all 
the  bad  air  and  blow  in  a  cool  steady 
stream  ol  fresh  air  from  outdoors. 

The  Propeller  Type 
Fans  are  for  use  where 
large  volumes  of  air  are  to 
be  handled  without  piping. 

They  are  usually  placed  in 
top  sash  of  window  or  in 
wall  or  partition,  and  force 
the  foul  air  out-doors  or 
into  another  room.  They 
ventilate  kitchens,  billiard 
rooms,  bowling  alleys, 
laundries,  restauremts,  club 
rooms  and  work  rooms. 

Booklet  No.  B  P  4  describes  these  Fans 

Sturtevant  Ready-to-Run  Ventilating  Sets 
are  used  when  smaller  volume; 
are  required,  or  when  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  remove  or  supply  air 
a  distance  through  piping.  They 
are  used  in  ventilating  and  cool¬ 
ing  telephone  booths,  bank 
vaults,  toilets,  closets,  show 
rooms,  and  for  taking  away 
odors  and  fumes  in  factories, 
laboratories,  etc. 

Booklet  No.  B  R  4  describes  these  sets 

Don’t  wait  until  hot  weather  comes  again 
Act  now 

Write  us  about  your  ventilating  troubles.  Tell  u? 
whether  you  want  to  drive  the  fan  by  belt  or  electricity. 
Tell  us  what  electric  current  you  have — voltage, 
cycles,  phase,  etc. 

Give  us  the  size  and  location  of  your  room.  Our 
nearest  engineer  will  advise  you  without  cost  to  you. 
We  can  provide  you  with  the  proper  fan  to  fill  your 
exact  needs. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO. 

Hyde  Park  Boston,  Mass. 

Offices  in  all  nrindpal  cities 


PujFFastiiieH  Equa^ 
Five  Cefit  vRu  bber  Band 


and  is  much  more  convenient 


^The  “PULL  FASTENER*'  does  all  that  string,  tape, 
straps,  and  rubber  bands  do — does  it  quicker,  easier  and 
better.  Lasts  fifty  times  1  onger  than  rubber  bands.  ^  A 
bulky  parcel,  clumsy  bundle,  or  dainty  package  are  all  the  same  to 
a  "PULL  FASTENER."  Place  around  package  and  pull— that’s  all; 
last  in  a  tlasli :  binds  with  a  grip  o  f  steel.  %  Keep  a  supply  of  "PULL 
F.ASTENERS"  on  your  desk— they  will  help  to  keep  your  papers  i 
tidy  and  systematic.  "PULL  F.ASTENERS"  can 
be  used  in  every  department  of  your  business  to 
save  you  time  and  money.  H  Used  in  banks,  law 
offices  and  business  houses  throughout  the  country. 

Send  TODAY  for  FREE  Sample  of  “PULL 
FASTENER.'* 

[The  Pull  Fastener  Compan 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Gathering  In /Ae  Cream 

How  a  L^arge  Creamery  Keeps  'Fah  on  Its  Shipping 

Stations  and  Butter  Fat 

By  F.  D.  Rohinso7i 


IN  this  business  most  of  the  shipping 
stations  are  operated  as  a  side  line  by 
grocerymen,  druggists,  or  men  engaged 
in  other  lines  of  business,  who  have  time  to 
do  the  necessary  work  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  The  operators  are  paid,  as  commis¬ 
sions  for  buying,  from  one  cent  to  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  butterfat.  The 
])rice  paid  to  the  farmers  being  based  on 
the  Butter  Market — usually  from  one  cent 
to  two  cents  below. 

The  creamery  furnishes  each  shipping 
station  with  a  complete  testing  outfit,  which, 
of  course,  includes  a  tester,  scales,  test  bot¬ 
tles,  cans,  and  shipping  tags,  report  blanks, 
etc.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  traveling  agents 
to  locate  new  shipping  stations  where  ever 
possible  and  to  give  the  new  operators  their 
first  lessons  in  testing. 

When  a  farmer  brings  in  his  cream  the 
operator  weighs  it,  takes  a  sample  and  tests 
it,  computes  the  number  of  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  and  the  amount  of  money  due  the 
farmer  and  pays  him  the  cash  just  as  he 
would  for  eggs  or  other  produce. 

The  operator  then  enters  this  transaction 
in  duplicate  on  a  printed  form  or  station 
operator’s  report — the  original  being  sent 
to  the  main  office  of  the  creamery  and  the 
duplicate  retained  as  his  own  record.  The 
record  of  cans  and  cream  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  of  this  form  affords  a  very 
convenient  check  on  the  station,  as  it  shows 
how  the  operator  is  handling  his  shipments 
and  keeps  the  main  office  informed  as  to 
the  operator’s  supply  of  cans;  if  the  opera¬ 
tor  ships  cans  only  partly  full,  which  he 
should  not  do,  it  discloses  this  fact  at  once. 

For  the  purpose  of  sending  these  reports 
to  the  main  office,  envelopes  of  good  tough 
paper,  bearing  the  same  information  as  a 
shipping  tag,  are  prepared.  The  report  for 
each  shipment  is  put  in  one  of  these  en¬ 
velopes  and  the  envelope  is  then  attached  to 
one  of  the  cans,  thereby  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  shipping  tag  while  the  can  is  in  transit. 
Ordinary  shipping  tags  are  used  for  other 
cans  of  the  same  shipment. 

The  receiving  department  at  the  creamery 
upon  receipt  of  the  shipments  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  take  the  envelopes  from  the 
cans  and  send  them  direct  to  the  office ; 
then  they  examine  the  cream,  separating  it 
into  first  and  second  grade,  and  take  samples 
for  testing  purposes — a  separate  sample  of 
each  grade  is  taken.  Next  the  cream  is 


weighed.  A  record  of  the  weight  is  kept 
on  form  No.  2,  using  different  colored  slips 
for  each  grade.  These  slips,  together  with 
the  samples  taken  for  testing  purposes,  are 
sent  to  the  testing  room,  where  the  tests 
after  having  been  taken  are  entered  on  the 
slips  and  the  slips  are  sent  to  the  office. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  slips  at  the  office  the 
computations  are  made  and  they  are  then 
recapitulated  on  form  No.  3. 

The  station  operators'  reports  in  the 
meantime  are  verified  and  a  check  issued  to 
each  operator  for  the  amount  due  him,  the 
check  numbers  being  entered  on  the  reports 
and  the  reports  then  also  recapitulated  on 
form  No.  3.  The  checks  issued  to  the 
operators,  designated  cream  checks,  are 
made  of  a  dififerent  colored  paper  from  the 
general  checks  and  are  given  a  distinct 
series  of  numbers.  These  checks  are  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pay  for  cream 
sent  in  by  operators. 

The  receiving  and  test  room  slips  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  corresponding  station  opera¬ 
tors’  reports  and  together  with  the  recapitu¬ 
lation  sheets  are  passed  to  the  station  super¬ 
intendent  who  examines  them  and  dictates 
letters  of  instruction  to  those  operators  who 
are  not  doing  their  work  properly.  The 
record  of  cream  as  shown  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  of  form  No.  1  also  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  here  as  the  cream  weights  and 
butterfat,  as  shown  on  the  receiving  and  test 
room  slips,  are  compared  with  those  as 
shown  under  the  title  “Shipped  Today,’’  as 
well  as  with  those  as  shown  in  the  body  of 
the  report,  the  reason  being  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  may  have  held  some  cream  over  till  the 
ne.xt  shipment,  but  which  is  included  in 
tl  e  body  of  the  report. 

The  station  operators’  reports  are  then 
filed  away  under  the  station  numbers,  while 
the  recapitulation  sheets  are  passed  to  the 
clerk  who  keeps  the  cream  record  (form 
No.  4)  and  the  items  are  posted  to  the 
proper  sheets.  This  record  is  in  reality  a 
ledger  for  the  shipping  stations  as  it  ex¬ 
hibits  in  full  the  business  transacted  at  the 
stations  and  it  is  from  the  monthly  footings 
as  shown  by  this  record  that  the  operators’ 
commissions  are  determined  and  paid. 

Each  station  when  started  is  given  a 
number  and  all  records  for  the  station  are. 
thereafter,  kept  under  this  number  as  is  seen 
from  the  forms  shown ;  even  the  letters 
written  to  and  those  received  from  the  sta- 
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to  ascertain  the  over-run  for  each  separa¬ 
tor  churning,  but  just  simply  the  general 
over-run  for  the  day.  The  over-run  may 
be  very  low  for  certain  churnings  and  very 
high  for  others  without  affecting  the  gen¬ 
eral  over-run.  Too  much  moisture  being 
left  in  the  butter  is  usually  the  cause  of  a 
high  over-run.  No  great  embarrassment  can 
come  from  an  over- run  that  is  low  but  a 
heavy  fine  and  great  embarrassment  may  be 
the  result  of  a  high  over-run,  as  the  law 
places  a  limit  on  the  percentage  of  moisture 
which  may  be  left  in  butter. 

This  plan  has  been  found  to  work  with 
perfect  harmony.  The  one  thing  it  will  do 
is  bring  in  the  cream  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  for  success  in  the 
creamery  business. 


tions  are  filed  numerically  according  to  the 
station  numbers.  In  a  short  time  the  clerks 
working  with  these  records  will  have  the 
station  numbers  committed  to  memory. 
Thus,  a  letter  or  any  record  relating  to  any 
station  may  be  got  instantly. 

The  butter  balance  (form  No.  5)  is  made 
up  daily.  The  object  of  this  record  is  to 
keep  a  daily  check  on  the  butter  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  butter  being  taken  from  the  creamery 
without  being  accounted  for. 

The  churn  card  (form  No.  6)  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  record.  One  of  these  cards  is  used 
for  each  churning  and  recapitulation  of  the 
cards  is  made  at  the  end  of  each  day,  which 
will  exhibit  total  make,  average  test  for  all 
cream  churned,  pounds  of  cream  churned 
and  general  over-run  for  the  day. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  creameries  not 


Triple  silver  plated — 

a  distinctive  Esterbrook 
innovation  that  makes 
smoother,  easier  writing 
and  prolongs  the  life  of 
the  pens.  Non-corrosive 
and  always  retain  their 
brilliance. 

Packed  in  handsome 
leatherette  gold  -  embel¬ 
lished  cases,  in  keeping 
with  the  superfine  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  pens. 

Ask  your  Stationer. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
New  York  Camden,  N.  J. 


The  coast  line  to  M  ACKI  NAC 

LAN  d:  WFFAU), 
<]A6AFfA^®.Ts, 
TOLEDO,  PT.HURON, 


THE 

CHARMS 

OF  SUMMER  SEAS 


spend  your  vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most 
economical  and  enjoyable  outing:  in  America. 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports; 
daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will  be  operated 
two  trips  weekly  from  June  15th  to  September  10th,  stopping 
only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound,  Saturday  down-bound. — Special  Day  Trips 
Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July 
and  August. — Railroad  Tickets  Available  on 
Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 
Great  Lakes  Map 

Address:  L.  G.  LEWIS,  G.  P,  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen’l  Mgr. 


Detroit  &  Cleveland  < 
Nav.  Co. 


MEMINDEX 


^  ■  “No  limit  to  its  usefulness.  Will 

I  pay  for  itself  a  hundred  times 
as  m  over.”  Thai’s  what  they  all  say.  A 

(xX  - m  Personal  Card  Index  System  for  the 

“'''Tvrs,  ^^pocket  and  desk,  so  arranged  that  no  de- 

k  •  \^^li  tail  of  your  personal  business  or  private 

affairs  can  escape  your  attention  at  the 
proper  time.  Your  memory  doe««n’t  need 
training;  it  needs  the  reg* 
ulating  a  Memindex 
give  it.  $3.50  for  a  genii^^ 

ine  Morocco  pocket  case,  vest  size,  quar-  - 

tered  oak  cabinet  and  cards,  express  pre*  W 

paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Other  styles  '^1 
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Let  Us  Sell  You 

Celluloid  Tipped  Guides 


Better  Guide 
Cards 


n 


Fewer 
of  Them 

Never  erack,  fray  or  curl,  always  fresh 
and  clean  and  outlast  six  or  more  ordin¬ 
ary  un-rcinforced  yuides. 

Saves  expense  and  annoyance  of  replacing 
broken  and  worn  out  guides. 

Regular  sizes  carried  in  stock;  special  sizes 
to  order. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Standard  Index  Card  Company 
Dept.  B.  707  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bookkeeping  Ihoubles 


With  the  “Kohler”  Posting  and  Trial 
Balance  CHECK.  Simplest  —Most 
Complete — Accurate  System  on  the 
market.  Posting  errors  LOCATED 
automatically.  TRIAL  BALANCE  ER¬ 
RORS  LOCATED  AT  ONCE.  All  cal¬ 
culations  proved.  Price*  postage  paid, 
$2.00.  Money  REFUNDED  if  not  as 
represented. 

VICTOR  E.  KOHLER 

P.  O.  Box  1024  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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By  C.  E.  Smith 


IN  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  useful 
household  articles  (or  other  things  for 
that  matter)  it  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  corporation  has  among  its  prod¬ 
ucts  one,  the  net  profit  of  which  must  be 
divided  with  the  inventor,  who,  further¬ 
more,  has  insisted  on  having  his  interest 
represented  by  a  certain  number  of  shares 
of  stock  in  a  separate  corporation  bearing 
his  name. 

This  means  a  separate  set  of  books.  But 
the  “set"  need  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
the  journal  and  the  ledger  in  a  single  loose- 
leaf  binder.  Separate  stock  books  or  sales 
records  are  entirely  unnecessary,  as  the 
product  in  question  appears  on  the  Analysis 
of  Profit  and  Loss  sheets  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  company. 

Looking  across  this  sheet  after  the  close 
of  a  business  period,  the  items  necessary  for 
the  separate  corporation  are,  let  us  suppose : 

1.  Total  Net  Sales. ..  .$8,750.00 

2.  Cost  of  Shipments.  .  5,825.30 

3.  Allowances .  22.20 

4.  Freight .  250.35 

5.  Reserve  for  Discount  175.00 

6.  Gross  Profit .  2,477.15 


7. 

Selling  Expense  .  . 

.  .  880.00 

8.  Advertising . 

. .  225.00 

9. 

Administration  .  .. 

. .  262.50 

10. 

Total  Expense  . .  . 

. .  1,367.50 

11. 

Net  Profit  . 

. .  1,109.65 

The  bookkeeper,  turning  to  the  separate 
corporation’s  journal,  makes  an  entry  debit¬ 
ing  the  manufacturing  company  with  the 
Total  Sales  and  crediting  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  company  with  costs  and  expenses.  The 
excess  of  credit  he  simply  carries  to  Profit 
and  Loss  as  indicated  in  the  following 
Journal  entry : 


$8750.00— Standard  Mfg.  Co. 

Cost  of  Shipments.  .  . 

Allowances . 

Freight . 

Reserve  for  Disc't. . .  . 

Selling  Exp . 

Advertising . 

Administration . 


$5,825.30 
22.20 
250.35 
175.00 
880.00 
225.00 
262 . 50 


Standard  Mfg.  Co . $7640.35 

P.  &  L.  (by  period) .  1109.65 

On  the  declaration  of  a  dividend.  Profit 
and  Loss  is  closed  into  Surplus  which  in 
turn  is  balanced  by  an  entry  charging  it 
and  crediting  the  manufacturing  company 
for  the  amount  of  the  dividend. 
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trudes  from  the  top  of  the  ledger.  Differ¬ 
ent  colors  of  pasteboard  serve  to  distinguish 
between  withdrawals  and  deposits. 

At  the  end  of  the  day’s  business  deposits 
for  the  first  ledger  are  listed  on  a  sheet  of 
adding  machine  paper  as  they  appear  in 
the  ledger.  That  is,  they  are  listed  from  the 
accounts  and  not  from  the  tickets.  The  ac¬ 
count  numbers  are  set  down  opposite.  To 
the  sum  of  the  deposits  is  added  the  total 
balance  of  the  ledger  for  the  day  before. 
When  the  bank  began  proving  postings  in 
this  way  a  total  for  each  ledger  was  ob¬ 
tained.  These  totals  added  together  agreed 
with  the  total  deposit  account  as  shown  on 
its  General  Books. 

In  the  next  column  on  the  sheet  the  pay¬ 
ments  are  now  listed  and  totaled.  To  their 
sum  is  added  the  new  balance  of  the  ledger, 
which  is  found  by  subtracting  the  payments 
from  the  sum  obtained  above  of  the  de¬ 
posits  and  the  old  balance.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  yesterday’s  balance,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  figure  “2,”  is  the  old  balance 
and  today’s  balance,  indicated  by  the  figure 
“4,”  the  new.  One  is  added  to  the  deposits, 
— the  other  to  the  payments. 

In  the  fourth  column  the  old  balances, 
both  for  accounts  having  deposits  and  for 
those  having  withdrawals,  are  now  listed. 
To  their  total  is  added  the  sum  of  deposits. 
In  the  last  column  are  listed  the  new  bal¬ 
ances,  and  to  their  total  is  added  the  sum  of 
withdrawals.  The  old  balances  plus  de¬ 
posits  should  equal  the  new  balances  plus 
payments.  If  the  two  columns  agree  the 
work  is  considered  correct ;  otherwise,  some 
error  has  been  made  and  the  work  is 
checked  back  until  it  is  located.  The  paste¬ 
board  strips  are  pulled  out  when  the  post¬ 
ing  has  been  proven. 

With  ledger  1  proven,  and  a  new  total 
obtained  for  it,  other  ledgers  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  When  all  have  been 
proven  the  sum  of  their  totals  has  to  agree 
with  the  bank’s  General  Books.  If  there 
is  a  difference,  the  deposit  and  withdrawal 
footings  are  listed  from  the  proof  sheets 
and  the  totals  compared  with  the  General 
Book  credits  and  debits.  After  locating 
the  difference  in  one  or  the  other  of  these, 
the  work  is  then  checked  over  to  locate  the 
account  where  error  has  been  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  very  little  checking, 
either  of  this  kind  or  that  mentioned  above, 
has  to  be  done.  The  work  frequently  bal¬ 
ances  on  first  trial. 

One  will  observe,  if  he  looks  closely,  that 
the  principle  followed  is  no  different  from 
that  which  bankers  have  long  used  in  prov¬ 
ing  postings.  Deposits  plus  old  balances 
equal  payments  plus  new  balances — that  is 
the  rule  followed.  It  only  seems  different 
here  because  the  adding  machine  has  been 
applied  in  place  of  the  “scratcher.” 


We  would  like  to  show  you  how  International  equipment  will  save  you  money  on  any  kind  of  labor 


International  Time  Recording  Co.  of  New  York 

LONDON  OFFICE:  Lock  Box  972  BERLIN  OFFICE: 
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With  the  constantly-advancing  cost  of  labor,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  employer  to  receive  “full  value”  from  every 
man  to  whom  he  pays  wages. 

This  applies  to  piece  workers  as  well  as  day  workers.  The  piece  worker 
who  arrives  late  or  leaves  early  and  keeps  his  machine  idle  or  retards  the 
work  of  his  department,  is  curtailing  production,  just  as  surely  as  is  the  day 
worker  whose  time  is  irregular.  Many  large  concerns  who  have  used 

International  Time  and  Cost-Keeping  Systems 

for  years  on  day  workers  are  now  using  them  on  piece  workers.  They  are  not  only  saving 
money  and  increasing  output,  but  they  are  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  employes 
themselves. 


I  Every  employe  should  en¬ 
ter  the  works  “through  his 
'  time  card.”  Red  figures 
I  show  late  coming  and  stim¬ 
ulate  the  employe  to  prompt 
arrival. 


labor  to  receive  the  full 
equivalent  in  service 
for  every  cent  they  ex¬ 
pend  for  wages. 


Every  employe  should  leave 
the  works  “through  his  time 
card.”  Red  figures  show 
early  leaving  and  check 
practices  that  are  as  bad  for 
the  employe  as  foremployer 


Under  this  bank’s  system  each  ledger  is 
handled  as  a  unit.  Therefore,  it  makes  no 
difference  how  many  times  its  ledgers  may 
multiply,  the  possibility  of  keeping  them  in 
perfect  balance  does  not  diminish.  Com¬ 
plications  do  not  increase  as  its  work  grows  ; 
it  could  keep  100  ledgers  in  perfect  balance 
quite  as  effectively  as  it  now  keeps  29. 

The  bank  does  not  journalize  deposits 
and  withdrawals  in  the  ordinary  sense.  By 
placing  account  numbers  on  the  proof  sheets, 
it  has  practically  as  good  a  means,  in  case 
a  ticket  becomes  lost,  of  identifying  an  en- 
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try  as  a  regular  journal  affords.  And  the 
time  used  for  journalizing  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  is  thus  saved.  Tickets  used  in 
its  savings  department  are  arranged  in 
numerical  order  and  filed  away  by  dates. 

This  method  of  proving  postings  is  really 
so  complete  that,  if  an  account  sheet  should 
by  chance  become  lost,  the  entire  account 
could  be  restored  from  the  proof  sheets 
alone. 

As  to  the  kind  of  ledgers  used  by  this 
bank,  they  are  of  the  loose-leaf  order.  In 
a  report  by  the  Auditing  Committee  of  the 
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Binds  Paper  or 
Clofli  '4in.Tliick 


Qnicld/ 

Safely 

Neatly 


The  Sure  Shot  Binder 


is  the  newest  way  to  fasten  paper 
or  cloth  and  is  also  the  best  way. 
It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  paper  safe  and  secure. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
standard  machines  in  the  Acrne 
line  we  have  in  stock.  \\  e  will 
make  a  machine  or  staple  for 
every  specific  use. 

Write  us  full  information  stat¬ 
ing  your  needs  now. 


ACME  STAPLING  MACHINE  Co., Ltd. 

\\Z  NORTH  NINTH  ST.  C/VMDEN  N.O 
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International  Accountant’s  Society 

DETROIT  -  MICH. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


The  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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residknok  63rd  St.  , if  in  trust,  for  whom. 
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Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association,  which  I  saw  some¬ 
time  ago,  the  loose-leaf  ledger  system  was 
not  the  one  recommended.  However,  after 
using  such  system  for  10  years,  the  cashier 
of  this  bank  tells  me  he  gladly  recommends 
it  to  all  bankers  as  being,  in  his  opinion, 
more  economical  of  time,  space  and  expense, 
more  easy  to  handle  and  more  secure  than 
the  card  ledger  system. 

The  ledgers  used  are  about  10  x  11 
inches,  outside  measurements.  They  are 
made  with  expanding  backs,  operated  by  a 
key.  One  ledger  will  hold  about  500  sheets 
and  expands  4%  inches.  The  29  ledgers 
of  this  bank  occupy  about  1 1  feet  of  desk 
room.  They  are  arranged  on  the  desk  in 
numerical  order  with  the  first  and  last  ac¬ 
count  numbers  for  each  ledger  printed  on 
its  back. 

The  account  sheets,  printed  and  ruled  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  are  “crimped.”  at  the 
side  where  they  fasten  in  the 
ledger  and  bending  occurs. 

They  are  ruled  on  both  s^des 
and  one  sheet  has  room  for 
60  entries.  Closed  out  sheets 
are  filed  away  in  transfer 
binders,  thus  leaving  only 
active  ones  to  be  handled. 

The  ledgers  cost  about  S9.00 
each  and  the  ledger  leaves  in 
5,000  lots,  about  $11.00  per 
M.  The  transfer  binders 
cost  about  $3.00  each. 

The  proof  sheets  are  bought 
by  the  ream  in  sheets  22  x  28 
inches  and  cut  up  into 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention 


sheets  9  x  17.  One  ream  will  cut  up  into 
1,500  sheets,  with  some  paper  to  spare. 
The  cost  of  these  1,500  sheets,  paper  and 
printing,  is  $3.65.  One  such  sheet  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  5  or  6  long  columns 
of  figures. 

Besides  posting  and  proving  up  each  day’s 
business,  this  bank’s  bookkeeper  also  opens 
up  new  savings  accounts  (about  15  each 
day),  also  credits  interest  on  customers’ 
pass  books ;  also  fills  out  savings  withdrawal 
slips,  and  passes  on  the  genuineness  of  sig¬ 
natures  for  all  withdrawals.  He  has  time 
for  all  these  things  within  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  day’s  work. 

At  the  time  the  depositor  opens  his  ac¬ 
count,  he  places  his  signature  at  the  top  of 
the  ledger  sheet.  When  he  calls  to  make  a 
withdrawal,  the  bookkeeper  fills  out  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  the  customer  signs  it.  Then  the 
bookkeeper  compares  the  signature  with 
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_SAVINCS  LEDGER  NUMBER _ > 


Key  >  (  2.  Ye»ier<iAy'>  B«luice  ) 

(  4.  Tod«y'«  Belaace  ) 

Dite 

M.M£25  I'JIJ 
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DepoMts 

P»ytne»n 

Yealefd«y*» 

B«Uoce 

Tod.y» 

BaUiKe 

278  5  3 

2000 

7  14  5 

9  1  4  5 

2  8  109 

300  0 

26264 

3 1 264Z 

5  7  5  0 

1 63432 

1,2  7  6.8  2 

281  62 

50  0  0 

2  4  0  .0  0 

19000“ 

2  8  209 

15  50 

84  5  0 

10000: 

28266 

1  OOO 

65  164 

66164“ 

28  37  3 

700 

43605 

44303: 

500 

2608 

21.08  : 

2  8  *S  5 

15  00 

9  133 

10633: 

9750 

4  j  2  5  0  5 
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that  shown  on  the  ledger,  and,  if  correct 
puts  his  O.  K.  on  the  receipt.  At  the  same 
time  he  posts  the  withdrawals  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  account  and  enters  it  on  his  pass- 
lx)ok.  The  customer  takes  his  book  and 
goes  for  his  money  to  the  paying  teller’s 
window.  The  bookkeeper  passes  with¬ 
drawal  ticket  to  the  paying  teller  through  a 
basket  connecting  their  cages.  In  this  way 
the  ticket  is  not  turned  back  to  the  customer 
after  receiving  the  bookkeeper’s  O.  K.  and 
the  bank  pays,  not  against  he  customer’s 
pass-book — a  practice  which  has  been  shown 
faulty — but  against  its  ledger. 

Before  it  adopted  loose-leaf  ledgers,  the 
bank  was  taking  signatures  on  cards.  It 
has  continued  using  cards  chiefly  because 
they  can  be  taken  away  for  signing  when 
one  person  opens  an  account  for  another ; 
can  be  sent  through  the  mail,  and  are  con¬ 
venient  for  indexing.  It  is  the  bank’s  cus¬ 
tom,  when  opening  an  account,  to  give  the 
card  to  the  depositor  and  request  him  to 
fill  it  out  at  the  desk.  When  he  has  fin¬ 
ished,  the  signature  is  taken  again  on  the 
ledger  sheet  and  afterwards  the  items  per¬ 
taining  to  personal  history  are  filled  in  on 
the  typewriter.  The  sheets  thus  acquire  a 
neat  and  uniform  appearance. 


A  New  Motor  Boat  for  Life 
Saving  Purposes 

MERICAN  designers  and  builders  are 
easily  leading  the  world  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  power  boats,  specially  devised  for 
life-saving  purposes.  The  latest  approved 
type  of  motor  life  boat  evolved  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  (and  now  in  use  by  the  United 
States  and  several  foreign  governments  as 


well  as  by  private  interests)  is  36  feet  in 
length,  8  feet  beam  and  4  feet  deep.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  6-cylinder  4-cycle  gasoline 
engine  of  35  to  40  horse  power,  and  this 
auto-marine  engine  is  so  installed  in  the 
boat  that  it  may,  if  desired,  be  operated  en¬ 
tirely  from  outside  the  engine  room,  with 
the  end  box  closed  absolutely  watertight. 
The  life  boat  is  self-righting;  the  motor 
being  cut  off  when  the  boat  overturns  and 
started  again  when  the  boat  is  righted.  In 
some  recent  tests  the  engine  was  set  in 
operation  in  less  than  half  a  minute  after 
the  power  was  automatically  cut  off  as  a 
result  of  the  capsizing  of  the  boat. 


They  were  reproduced  for  your  benefit — selected  by  us  from  the  best  work  of  the 
highest  class  manufacturing  stationers  in  the  United  States — to  show  the  im¬ 
pressive  use  of  the  different  finishes  in  white  and  the  various  colors  of  Construc¬ 
tion  Bond— the  paper  that  makes  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price.  Ask 
us  to  send  these  suggestions  free  to  you. 

If  your  concern  is  important  enough  to  use  more  than  10,000  letterheads  a  year, 
you  need  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price.  You  are  sure  of  that  if  you 
use  Construction  Bond.  Why?  Because  Construction  Bond  is  obtainable  only  of 
responsible,  capable  printers  and  lithographers  who  have  quality  reputations  to 
maintain.  The  cream  of  the  trade  in  the  170  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
carry  Construction  Bond  in  stock.  They  buy  it  direct  from  us — in  big  quantities 
— at  lowest  net  prices.  No  jobber’s  profit — no  expense  for  handling  small  lots — 
no  losses  from  irresponsible  accounts.  No  wonder  that  stationery  on  Construc¬ 
tion  Bond  is  good  value  for  the  money. 


CONSTRUCTION 


'X 

BOND 


Write  us  now  on  your  business  letterhead  for  the 
portfolio  of  new  ideas  in  Impressive  Stationery 
at  a  Usable  Price.  We  will  also  send  names  of 
concerns  nearest  you  who  can  supply  such 
stationery  on  Construction  Bond.  Write  now. 


W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 


Sales  Office: 

1018  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Ciet  in  Busiineisiii  foi*  Yourself 


Sell  Typewriters  For  Us 

samples  at  wholesale 

Big  commissions — monthly  payments — trial  shipments 
new  stock — visible  models — low  wholesale  prices. 

Write  today  for  Agency  Cffer.  Mention  CUSINESS. 

I'r<»m  a  Header  of  BUSINESS 

Name 
Address 

Business  _ _ _ 


Use  the 
Couponil^^ 

Fox  Typewriter  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  s  :  MICHIGAN 
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Mailorder 

Success^^ 

.Sinrii’u  . 
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THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 


Follow  its  instructions  and 
add  $15  to  $25  weekly  to  your 
present  salary  or  income. 
Start  during  spare  time. 

Build  up  a  profitable,  permanent 
Mail  Order  Business  of  your  own. 
We  sjjow  you  how.  No  canvassing. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Our  new 
ideas  and  plans  bring  the  money. 
WVite  for  book  “Mail  Order  Suc¬ 
cess”  today  and  become  financially 
independent. 

PEASE  MFC.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-8,  70  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


Special  selection  of  Diamond' 
set  Jewelry  at  a  saving  of 
one- third  to  one -half 
La  Vallieres.  Rings.  Ear 
Screws,  Scarf  Pins  and 
Studs  Mountings  are 
l4k  solid  gold  —  ex¬ 
cept  N-51 ,  N-59,N-60 
and  N-61,  which 
are  platinum. 

Finest  quality 
white  dia" 
monds.perfec^ 
in  cut  and 
full  of  bril; 
liancy. 


N60 

S25 


N71 

$20 


N56 


^\Your  choice  of  any  of 
•^Xithese  handsome  pieces 
on  our  usual  liberal 

CREDIT  TERMS: 

.One  -  fifeh  down, 
balance  divided 
into  8  equal 
amounts,  pay- 
N83  W=$^ble  monthly. 
$35 

iXl.Tl  \ery  honest 
^  \  person. 

$25  — ' 


N57 


$50 


N72 

N50 

Ideal 
Gifts 
for  Any 
Occasion. 

LOFTISX^» 

BROS.  &  CO. 

Diamond  Cutters  ' 

Dept.  C  947 
108  N.  State  St., 
CHtCAGO,  ILL. 

Branches:  Pillsburgh,  Pfl., 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$85 


N51 

$45  /  Send 
'for  Free 
'Jewelry 
'Catalog 

^explaining  our 
'Easy  Credit 
'Plan.  Any  article 
' sent  for  your  ex- 
'amination,  cha’^ges 
^prepaid.  We  want 
^you  to  see  for  yourself 
'that  you  can  save  money 
'by  sending  to  us  when  in 
'need  of  a  diamond,  watch, 
'artistic  jewelry, silverware. 
^  Local  representatives  wanted. 


The  “  Ever-Ready  ”  is 
the  quickest  smoothest 
shaving  razor  ever 
made.  Lather  and 
shave  with  absolute 
safety.  The  “  Ever- 
ready  ”  cannot  be  made 
of  better  materials  and 
it  cannot  be  more  com¬ 
plete.  The  best 
dollar  razor,  the 
best  shaving  saf- 
ety  at  any  price. 
Guaranteed  so. 

Extra  Ever- 
Ready  Blades  10 
lor  50c.  On  sale  7^3 
everywhere  otjr  ^ 
direct 

\inencui 
Raxor  Co., 

Herald  Sq. 

New  York 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine^Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


TEN  YEARS  ago  the 
great  idea  in  every  line 
of  endeavor  was  ex¬ 
pansion.  Today  it  is 
conservation.  This  is 
as  true  in  relation  to 
business  profits  as  it  is 
in  relation  to  forestry 
or  other  natural  re¬ 
sources.  We  hear  much 
about  intensified  farm¬ 
ing,  which  is  making 
two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one 
had  grown  before,  or  two  ears  of  corn 
where  only  a  weed  had  grown  before, 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  efficiency  has  come 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  business,  the  lesson 
has  been  learned  that  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  increase  trade  in  order  to 
increase  profits.  The  conservative  way 
is  by  stopping  losses,  cutting  out  lost 
motion  and  turning  the  energy,  initiative, 
and  new  force  of  the  merchant  and  his 
clerks  toward  creative  work,  while  ma¬ 
chinery  handles  the  detail  and  drudgery. 

There  is  probably  no  device  which 
merchants  use  that  carries  a  greater 
spirit  of  conservation  than  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister.  According  to  the  Dayton  papers, 
one  National  Cash  Register  was  made 
and  shipped  each  working  minute  of  the 
month  of  May.  The  achievement  of  such 
a  record  by  any  manufacturing  concern 
is  interesting  in  itself,  but  the  thing  that 
makes  this  item  significant  is  that  it  in¬ 
dicates  the  constantly  broadening  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  merchants,  of  the 
value  of  care  and  system  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Before  these  registers  could  be  made 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute,  it  was 
necessary  that  one  merchant  per  minute, 
per  business  day,  should  realize  the  value 
of  conservation  and  system  in  his  store. 


out  of  which  knowledge  was  born  the 
orders  that  these  machines  were  made  to 
fill. 

With  business  growing  more  complex, 
competition  more  keen,  and  margins  of 
profit  smaller,  it  is  but  natural  that  mer¬ 
chants  should  realize  the  necessity  of 
conservation  of  profit  and  the  utilizing  of 
every  means  that  will  give  them  more 
profit  from  a  given  amount  of  business. 
If  the  cash  register  accomplishes  the  re¬ 
sult  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  the  way  of 
increasing  profits,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  merchants  are  demanding  them  and 
that  cash  registers  are  being  made  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  minute. 


A  CHICAGO  LUM¬ 
BER  COMPANY 
makes  use  of  a  voucher 
check  form  printed  ex¬ 
actly  twice  the  size  of 
the  check  when  it  goes 
out.  The  bottom  half, 
separated  from  the  up¬ 
per  half  by  a  perforated 
line,  is  blank.  By  fold¬ 
ing  this  part,  first  over 
the  face  of  the  voucher 
and  then  over  the  back, 
and  using  a  pen  carbon, 
a  copy  is  obtained  of  both  sides.  This  is 
detached  before  the  voucher  is  issued  and 
fastened  to  the  invoice.  If  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  other  a  voucher  is  not  presented  for 
payment  and  a  question  arises  as  to  the 
particular  items  it  covers,  the  duplicate  copy 
promptly  supplies  all  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  Reference  to  it  from  the  ledger  is 
made  by  the  voucher  number  which  appears 
on  both.  After  the  voucher  has  been  paid 
and  returned  it  is  attached  to  the  invoice 
and  the  copy  destroyed. 


Conserva¬ 
tion  the 
Big 
Idea 
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THE  POSSIBILITY 
of  finding  an  outlet  for 
merchandise  through 
the  most  unexpected 
channels  has  been  re¬ 
cently  demonstrated  by 
a  retail  shoe  dealer.  This 
man  maintained  in  his 
store  a  boot  blacking 
stand  where  shines  were 
dispensed  at  the  rate  of 
five  cents  each.  An  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the 
stand  showed  that  the  shines  stood  the 
dealer  about  two  and  one-half  cents  each. 

His  first  move  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
a  shine  to  ten  cents.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  printed  a  supply  of  cards  with  spaces 
numbered  from  one  to  forty.  One  of  these 
cards  was  given  to  every  patron  and  his  or 
her  attention  drawn  to  the  explanation  on 
the  back  to  the  effect  that  one  space  would 
be  punched  for  every  shine  bought  at  the 
store.  When  all  forty  spaces  had  been  thus 
punched,  the  bearer  would  be  entitled  to  a 
pair  of  shoes  up  to  the  value  of  three  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  plan  produced  such  good  results  that 
the  dealer  soon  began  to  elaborate  upon  it 
by  establishing  “branches”  in  the  form  of 
blacking  stands  in  barber  shops  and  on 
prominent  corners  throughout  the  city.  Both 
as  a  practical  business  getter  and  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  feature  he  claims  his  idea  is  un¬ 
excelled  by  anything  he  has  thus  far  seen. 


“ANY  ‘DUB’  can  ‘sell’ 
a  man  what  he  wants 
to  buy,  but  it  takes  a 
real  salesman  to  sell 
what  he  wants  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  buy,”  said  the 
sales  manager  of  an 
Ohio  stove  concern. 
“  ‘Push  high-grade 
stoves,’  was  the  gist  of 
my  instructions  to  the 
sales  force ;  ‘by  doing  so 
you’ll  boost  our  profits 
and  your  commissions.’ 

“Most  of  the  boys  heeded  these  instruc¬ 
tions.  But  the  order  sheets  of  Fred  Hor¬ 
ton,  our  Missouri  salesman,  always  called 
for  low-priced  goods.  I  felt  sure  that  Hor¬ 
ton  was  not  pushing  high-priced  stuff  and 
I  told  him  so  when  he  came  to  headquarters 
for  our  quarterly  ‘get-together’  meeting. 
He  insisted  that  he  was  plugging  high- 
priced  goods  hard. 

“In  the  stove  business  a  salesman  can’t 
carry  a  line  of  samples,  unless  he  hires  a 
special  car.  He  has  to  sell  from  photo¬ 
graphs.  Our  men  carried  a  loose-leaf  port¬ 
folio  of  photographs  of  our  complete  line. 


Thumb  Marks 
That 
Boosted 
Sales 


A  Shoe 
Dealer 's 
Unique 
Plan 


Do  You  Want  One 
Of  These  ? 

A  few  slightly  shelf -worn  books  at  bargain  prices.  These 
books  are  in  perfect  condition,  except  the  covers,  which  are 
just  a  trifle  soiled.  At  the  prices  quoted,  we  would  advise 
ordering  at  once. 


TITLE 

AUTHOR 

Regular 

Price 

SALE 

PRICfi 

Robinsons  Unique  Calculator . 

.  J.  Watt  Robinson.  .  . 

$1.50 

Modern  Organization . 

.  Hine . 

•  •  $2^00 

1.00 

Preparation  of  Manuscript . 

.  Viezetly . 

.70 

How  to  Teach  Booldceeping . 

.H.  W.  Parrett . 

•  ••  LOO 

.50 

Complete  Extended  Bond  Table. .  . 

. Sprague . 

•  •  •  10-00 

6.00 

Hospital  Housekeeping . 

Payne’s  Business  Letter  Writers.  .  .  . 

.  Aihens . 

1.00 

. Payne . 

LOO 

.50 

Practical  Salesmanship . 

.  Fowler . 

-  .  -  LOO 

.50 

Foreign  Exchange . 

.75 

Law  of  Deposits . 

.  Weitzel . 

-  -  -  LOO 

.50 

The  Earning  Power  of  Railroads.  .  .  . 

.  Mundy . 

-  -  -  1.50 

.75 

Executorship  Law  and  Accounts ...  5 

Rankin . 

Spicer . 

Pegler . 

•  Brandeis . 

. .  .  3.00 

2.00 

Scientific  Management . 

1.00 

New  York  Corporation . 

.  Harrison . 

.  .  .  4.25 

2.50 

How  to  Do  Business . 

.  McClean . 

.  .  .  2.00 

1.00 
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r.efore  the  boys  left  for  the  road  I  called 
in  tlie  portfolios  as  I  wanted  to  remove  the 
photo  of  an  obsolete  stove  and  substitute 
a  newer  model.  In  making  the  change  in 
!  lorton’s  book,  sometliing  flashed  into  m\ 
mind.  I  called  him  into  my  office. 

“  ‘Fred,’  1  remarked,  ‘you  assured  me 
that  you  were  pushing  the  high-grade 
stoves.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  was  his  reply. 

“Picking  up  his  jiortfolio,  1  flashed  back 
at  him  :  ‘Then  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  i)hotographs  of  low-priced 
stoves  are  all  thumb-marked  and  worn  at 
the  edges,  while  those  of  the  high-priced 
stoves  are  frej^h  and  clean  ?’ 

“.My  deduction  was  right  and  it  struck 
ho?^.  ^Tlorton  admitted  that  he  had  not 
pushed  high-grade  stoves  because  they  were 
harder  to  sell  and  he  wanted  to  make  a 
record.  I  cautioned  him  on  the  folly  of 
trying  to  hide  anything  from  me,  gave  him 
a  line  of  talking  points  to  use  in  selling 
high-])riced  stoves,  and  encouraged  him.  Fie 
went  back  to  his  territory. 

“Ten  days  later  he  sent  in  a  big  order. 
It  called  for  high-grade  stoves  exclusively. 
At  the  bottom  was  a  notation,  ‘Your  de¬ 
tective  work  on  my  photographs  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.’  ” 


STENCIL  MARKING 
has  been  adopted  al¬ 
most  universally  by 
shippers,  both  in  the 
Lhiited  States  and  for¬ 
eign  countries.  In  fact 
it  provides  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  with  far  better 
results  than  the  old 
system  of  hand  mark¬ 
ing. 

A  new  machine  for 
cutting  stencils  which 
was  recently  placed  on  the  market  is  of 
an  improved  design  and  has  automatic 
attachments  which  enable  the  operator 
to  gain  a  high  speed,  save  time  and  turn 
out  accurate  work. 

The  operation  of  this  machine  is  very 
simple  and  easy.  A  piece  of  stencil  board 
is  placed  on  the  table  and  held  there  by 
a  gripper.  The  hand  wheel  is  then  turne  1 
until  the  indicator  ])oints  to  the  char¬ 
acter  to  be  cut.  The  cutting  is  done  by 
pressing  down  the  handle  which  works  free 
and  easy.  The  same  operation  is  repeated 
for  each  letter.  Wlien  a  line  is  finished  two 
levers  are  pressed  and  in  an  instant  the 
stencil  is  moved  in  ]ilace  for  the  cutting  of 
the  second  line.  During  this  operation  the 
stencil  is  not  even  touched  and  no  time  is 
lost  removing  and  replacing.  When  the 


A  uiomafic 
Sient  U 
Cutting 


stencil  is  completed,  it  is  removed  from 
the  gripper  by  pressing  the  lever. 

Particular  features  are  the  hood,  which 
protects  the  operator’s  hands  from  injury 
and  a  device  for  spacing  between  words. 

To  mark  a  shipment  the  stencil  is 
placed  on  it  and  rapidly  brushed  over 
with  an  inked  brush,  leaving  a  clear  and 
\  isible  address. 


THE  MAN  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  bundle  of 
vouchers  and  statements 
from  his  bank,  collected 
and  held  together  with 
a  rubber  band,  and  then 
ifinds  that  the  band  has 
broken  and  let  the  state¬ 
ments  distribute  them¬ 
selves  in  various  corners 
of  his  desk,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  having  a  means  of 
keeping  everything  se¬ 
curely  assembled. 

A  bank  and  trust  company  in  a  southern 
city  has  started  the  practice  of  using  a  tough 
manila  envelope  for  statements  of  account 
and  paid  checks  of  depositors.  In  this  en¬ 
velope  are  placed  all  the  checks  and  vouch¬ 
ers  as  received,  while  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  is  a  regular  statement  form  giving 
a  record  of  all  credits  and  deducting  the 
total  debits  of  the  checks  and  vouchers  con¬ 
tained  within.-  Depositors  are  requested  to 
examine  and  verify  their  account  with  the 


Keeping 

Vouchers 

Assembled 


bank  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  en¬ 
velope  statement.  The  notice  is  also  printed 
on  the  envelope  that  “If  this  bank  is  not 
advised  to  the  contrary  within  ten  days 
from  the  date  of  this  statement,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  statement  is  correct.’’ 

THE  TAKING  OF 
CASH  DISCOUNTS 
by  customers  after  the 
invoice  has  passed  the 
discount  period  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  t  o 
j  many  concerns.  It  re- 
I  quires  business  courage 
I  to  return  every  check 
[which  comes  in  to  cover 
[invoices  on  which  the 
discount  period  has  ex¬ 
pired,  but  the  evil  is  one 
which  should  be  stamped  out  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  the  seller. 

One  large  concern  makes  a  practice  of 
returning  all  checks  on  which  the  discount 
has  been  forfeited,  with  a  very  polite  but 
forcible  letter  as  follows : 

“Gentlemen : 

“While  we  thank  you  for  your  check  of 
May  1  for  $2,358.63  intended  to  cover  our 
invoice  of  April  3,  we  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  the  check  as  we  canot  allow  your  de¬ 
duction  for  cash  discount. 

“If  you  will  refer  to  the  terms  of  this 
particular  invoice  you  will  note  that  they 
are  ‘1%  for  cash  in  10  days  or  60  days  net.’ 
We  have  always  considered  terms  as  much 
a  part  of  the  invoice  as  prices,  and  believe 
they  should  be  lived  up  to  accordingly.  In 
order  for  you  to  be  entitled  to  this  1% 
premium  the  invoice  should  have  been  paid 
on  April  13. 

“Trusting  that  you  will  favor  us  with  a 
corrected  check  or  an  additional  one  for 
$23.59  at  an  early  date,  we  are, 

“Yours  respectfully.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  letter  does  not 
beat  around  the  bush,  but  explains  the  posi¬ 
tion  right  from  the  shoulder. 
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THE  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  company  has  plan¬ 
ned  a  very  complete  lit¬ 
tle  system  of  catalog  fol¬ 
low-up  for  keeping  track 
of  all  catalogs  sent  to  in¬ 
quirers.  Whenever  an 
inquiry  comes  in  for 
trade  literature  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  is  sent  out 
in  response,  and  to  keep 
track  of  the  name  of  the 
correspondent  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  duplicated  for  filing.  This  is  done 
by  having  the  stenographer  insert  a  piece 
of  carbon  paper  and  a  three  by  five  blank 
white  slip  of  paper  inside  the  envelope 
when  the  envelope  is  being  addressed. 
This  card  is  then  filed  alphabetically. 
Should  there  be  reason  for  keeping  a  record 
of  more  details  concerning  the  inquirer,  the 
additional  data  can  easily  be  typewritten  on 
this  white  paper. 

A  dealer  in  tool  steel  has  all  catalogs  num¬ 
bered  in  sequence.  When  the  catalog  is  sent 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  a  card  bearing  a 
duplicate  number  is  inserted.  This  postcard 
is  stamped,  printed  with  the  firm  name  and 
carries  this  instruction  on  the  back :  “This 
catalog  being  numbered  and  registered,  its 
acknowledgement  completes  our  records  and 
will  be  much  appreciated.  Please  return 
this  card  signed  or  unsigned.”  Spaces  are 
left  for  the  name,  firm  name  and  anything 
else  the  recipient  may  care  to  add.  The  re¬ 
turned  card  goes  to  make  up  a  card  index 
of  prospects.  Naturally  the  man  who  would 
not  respond  by  signing  his  name  on  this 
courteous  appeal  had  best  not  be  listed  in 
any  index.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employer 
or  firm  name  is  often  of  more  importance 
than  the  name  of  the  inquirer.  Hence  the 
tool  dealer’s  method  of  getting  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  a  stamped  return  postcard  is  of 
value  in  obtaining  a  list  of  names  from 
which  to  pick  customers. 

HOW  TO  CUT  DOWN 
its  overdrafts  and  still 
not  provoke  any  of  its 
good,  but  careless,  cus¬ 
tomers  by  returning  their 
checks  unpaid,  was  a 
problem  a  middle  west 
bank  wished  to  solve.  Its 
overdrafts  sometimes 
ran  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  and 
seldom  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars,  involv¬ 
ing  serious  loss  in  cases 
where  they  were  not  made  good  until  the 
second  or  third  day  after. 

Investigation  showed  as  one  probable  rea- 


The  Secret  oi  Success  is 

not  a  rnystery.  YOU  can  occupy  a  far  better  position  in  life  than  you  now  hold, 
it  IS  within  your  power  to  make  yourself  as  prominent  and  as  prosperous  as  you 
want  to  be.^  Everyman  has  this  power.  The  successful  men  develop  it;  the 
others— tlie  fau’y  successful  and  the  failures — develop  it  only  partially  or  not  at  all.  They  are 
compel^d  to  follow  the  orders  of  the  men  higher  up  because  they  cannot  give  orders  themselves. 
Q  1  t-  latent  powers — direct  your  energies  along  the  lines  of  special  endeavor. 

e  ec  ,  study  and  become  thoroughly  proficient  in  one  of  these  business  professions.  Climb  up, 
so  to  speak,  to  one  of  these  “avenues  to  success.”  You  will  become  an  originator  of  ideas  and 
a  director  of  other  people  s  work.  You  will  be  worth  as  much  as  you  want  to  make  yourself 
worth.  You  will  take  yourself  out  of  the  crowd  of  clerks  and  poorly  paid,  unsought  men  who 
follow  orders. 

HUGH  CHALMERS  says: — **The  only  famine  in 
this  country  is  the  famine  of  $10,000  a  year  men.** 


These  are  the  leading  professions  in  business  life:- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  advertising  manager  occupies  a  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  When  properly  trained,  he  is  capable  of 
originating  and  directing  advertising  campaigns,  and 
he  commands  a  most  attractive  salary.  The  Chicago 
College  of  Advertising  of  Port  Dearborn  University  is 
well  known  as  the  only  genuine  college  of  advertising 
in  the  world.  It  trains  men  for  the  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  manager  either  in  day  classes,  night  classes  or  by 
correspondence.  Men  with  absolutely  no  previous 
advertising  knowledge  have  been  prepared  by  us  to 
take  excellent  positions  which  they  now  hold.  Other 
men,  who  were  already  experienced  advertising  men. 
have  increased  their  earning  power  by  taking  this 
course  on  account  of  the  knowledge  gained  of  the 
psychology  of  advertising.  An  advertising  manager 
commands  from  $30  to  $100  per  week.  Exceptional 
men  are  paid  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  year  or  more. 
In  this  splendid  profession  you  can  make  yourself 
worth  a  very  large  salary,  and  you  are  always  sure  of 
a  good  position. 

SALESMANSHIP 

This  profession  is  not  limited  to  the  “travelling  man” 
but  includes  all  “men  who  sell” — Retail,  Wholesale, 
Local  Managers,  Travelling  Men,  Special  Represen¬ 
tatives,  Sales  Correspondents,  Sales  Managers,  Pro¬ 
prietors,  etc. ,  etc. 

The  man  who  knows  his  business  thoroughly,  who  has 
developed  his  abilities,  who  will  learn  how  to  analyze 
every  phase  of  his  proposition,  his  house,  his  competi¬ 
tors,  his  prospects,  etc.,  etc.  (as  taught  in  this  newer 
course  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Salesmanship  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  University)  will  find  himself  one  of 
those  high  grade,  prominent,  well  paid  “men  who  sell.” 
Producers  are  needed  in  every  business  house.  You 
will  command  and  will  be  paid  as  much  as  you  want  to 
make  yoursdf  worth,  either  in  salary  or  commission. 
This  profession  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  you 
who  will  prepare  yourself  rightly  for  a  life  of  promin¬ 
ence,  happiness  and  success.  It  leads  one,  who  has 
studied  and  prepared,  up  and  up  until  he  becomes 


another  of  the  world’s  most  prominent  citizens — “The 
American  Business  Man” — practically  every  one  of 
whom  are  “men  who  sell  things.” 

But  you  succeed  in  proportion  to  your  knowledge. 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

The  Traffic  manager  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  men 
in  business  today.  “Expense  is  the  greatest  cost  in 
business.”  and  through  the  careful  supervision  of  a 
well  trained  Traffic  Manager  thousands  of  dollars  can 
be  saved  each  year  by  business  houses  fortunate 
enough  to  have  capable  traffic  men  in  charge  of  their 
traffic  departments.  A  Traffic  Manager  not  only  saves 
money,  but  he  expands  selling  fields,  he  betters  rela¬ 
tions  between  his  “house” and  its  customers, he  reduces 
production  costs ;  he  i  s  a  much  needed  man. 

This  is  a  new  profession  and  few  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  phase  of  the  work.  Our  course  of 
instruction  is  the  course  of  the  National  Traffic  College, 
which  is  widely  known  as  the  finest  college  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  When  you  comp’ete  this  course 
you  will  find  numerous  opportunities  for  your  services, 
and  you  will  have  the  capacity  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities.  You  will  be  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
mand  a  good  salary.  Competent  Traffic  Managers 
earn  from  $30  per  week  upwards.  Men  of  exceptional 
ability  earn  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  year. 

ACCOUNTANT 

The  average  bookkeeper,  like  Topsy,  “Just  growed.”  He 
has  learned  the  routine  work  of  making  entries,  but  he 
really  knows  very  little  about  the  principles  of  account¬ 
ing.  In  consequence,  he  earns  only  a  small  salary,  and 
stays  in  the  same  old  rut.  There  is  just  one  way  to 
get  out.  Prepare  yourself  for  the  position  of  Auditor 
lay  becoming  an  expert  accountant.  Our  course  of 
instruction  includes  elementary  and  advanced  account¬ 
ing.  It  contains  just  what  you  should  know.  Eveiy- 
thing  superfluous  has  been  omitted.  Any  bookkeeper 
will  be  benefited  by  a  study  of  this  course;  he  will  be 
able  to  command  a  much  higher  salary,  and  will  be¬ 
come  independent  of  the  great  mass  of  untrained  men. 


Clioose  One  of  These  Ppofessions 

then  prepare  yourself  to  occupy  a  far  better  position — one  of  financial  and  social 
prommence— by  enrolling  at  this  University.  We  will  develop  your  latent  powers; 
we  will  make  you  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  profession  of  your  choice. 

Check  the  profession  you  prefer,  on  the  coupon  below,  then  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  today.  If  you  have  time  write  us  a  personal  letter, 
telling  us  exactly  how  you  are  situated.  This  will  enable  us  to  advise  you  fully 
and  intelligently. 

Tlio  '^Pinie  to  Besiii  BJo>v 

If  you  delay  writing  for  our  booklet  it  will  be  just  that  much  longer  b.fore 
you  can  take  a  better  position  at  a  larger  salary’. 

FORT  DEARBORN  UNIVERSITY,  INC. 

Including 

The  Chicago  College  of  Advertising  The  National  Traffic  College 

The  Chicago  College  of  Salesmanship  The  Chicago  College  of  Acconntancy 

309  PEOPLES  GAS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

San  Francisco  Office: — 508  Underwood  Building 


FORT  DEARBORN  UNIVERSITY 

309  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Kindly  send  me  your  booklet  with  full  par.i,.'ulars  regarding  course  in  profession  checked. 

Name -  - Occupation _ 

Street - City - State _ 


Advertising  □ 
Salesmanship  Q 
Traffic  □ 

Accountant  Q 

Check  one 
wanted 
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Nervousness  and  Exhaustion 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag  and 
you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out,  there  is  nothing 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Hors1ord*s  Acid  Phosphate 

(.niOIV- ALCOHOLIC-) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen  and  clear 
the  brain  that  has  become  tired  and  confused  by  overwork 
and  worry,  and  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious,  refreshing  drink. 

An  /deal  Remedy  in  IMervous  Disorders, 


You  Owe  It  to  Yourself  and  Your 
Family  to  Consider  this  Opportunity 


IF  you  have  a  surplus  fund,  small  or  large,  to 
invest  and  want  the  full  earning  capacity  of 
your  money. 

IF  you  can  systematically  put  aside  a  stated 
sum  per  month,  quarter  or  year. 

IF  you  are  thinking  of  taking  out  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  and  would  like  to  leave  an  annual 
income  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  policy  and 


yet  do  it  at  one-fourth  the  cost,  as  well  as  reap 
benefits  while  you  live. 

IF  you  desire  to  provide  a  sure  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  educate  your  children. 

IF  you  want  to  provide  for  your  family  or  your 
old  age  in  case  you  lose  your  earning  capacity. 

IF  concerned  about  any  of  the  above  xtiat- 
ters,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  what 
our  pecan  orchards  can  do  for  you. 


\  p  Assures  You  an  Income  for  Life  and  is 

N  ^  ^  eCa.Il  VjriJ _  many  times  more  valuable  to  you  than  the  same 


sum 


invested  in  Life  Insurance.  Write  today  for 


FORTUNES  IN 

_ _  _  _  Investors.  You 

^""^Nrsery  *'  secure  a  two,  five  or  ten  acre  Pecan  orchard  in  the  best  possible 
&  OrchTrd  Co.  location  and  at  lowest  prices  either  for  outright  purchase  or  on  easy 

lu  Broadway,  N.  monthly  payments.  If  you  can  save  $5.00  or  over  per  month — 
Please  mail  me  “For-  \  yj/iy  not  olVn  a  Pecan  Grove? 

tunes  in  Pecans  and  \  ^ 

particulars  of  yourspccial  \  — - 

offer  to  small  investors.  \ 


Nam(  . . 
Address . 


^St.  Andrews  Bay  Nursery  and  Orchard  Co. 

\  111  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


son  why  overdrafts  were  not  being  made 
good  sooner,  a  somewhat  dilatory  method  on 
the  part  of  the  bookkeepers  in  sending  out 
notices.  It  was  found  that  very  often  no¬ 
tices  were  not  mailed  until  the  next  day 
after  the  overdraft  had  been  paid,  and  then, 
being  sent  under  regular  postage,  were  quite 
likely  not  to  reach  the  customer  until  the 
day  following.  To  correct  this  condition 
the  bank  ruled  that  its  bookkeepers  should 
make  notices  out  in  duplicate,  fasten  the 
copies  to  the  customers’  statement  sheets 
with  small  wire  clips,  and  leave  them  there 
until  overdrafts  had  been  made  good.  By 


simply  counting  the  clips  as  they  showed 
on  the  outside  of  the  statement  ledger  the 
cashier  could  tell  whether  the  notices  sent 
out  corresponded  in  number  with  the  over¬ 
drafts  shown  on  the  bookkeepers’  daily  re¬ 
ports. 

Then  a  more  important  step  was  taken. 
Instead  of  mailing  the  notices  under  regu¬ 
lar  postage  with  the  evening  mail,  the  bank 
began  sending  them  out  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  Special  Delivery.  By  this  scheme  the 
fact  that  his  account  was  overdrawn  was 
brought  to  the  customer’s  attention  in  a 
forcible  manner  and  at  an  hour  of  the  day 


when  he  would  be  most  likely  to  arrange 
for  it  to  be  taken  care  of  immediately. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  moves  the  bank 
greatly  lowered  the  daily  average  of  its 
overdrafts.  From  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  it  slumped  to  less  than  five.  The 
increased  expense  of  postage  was  offset 
many  times  by  the  saving  made  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  loan  its  money  where  it  brought  no 
return. 


AN  ENTERPRISING 
COAL  COMPANY  in 
the  suburb  of  a  western 
city  puts  in  an  early  and 
effective  bid  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  business  by 
means  of  a  postal  card, 
the  reverse  side  of  which 
is  to  be  filled  out  as  here 
indicated.  This  postal 
card — the  regular  U.  S. 
postal  card,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  does  not  have  to 
add  a  one-cent  stamp — 
is  sent  to  the  consumer  with  a  letter  under 
two-cent  postage.  This  letter  reads  in  part : 

“We  are  exclusive  agents  for  the - 

coal  in  this  territory,  and  suggest  that  you 
fill  out  the  enclosed  postal  card  now,  in 
order  that  our  representative  may  give  you 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  as  to  what 
coal  to  buy  and  when  to  order  it;  with  the 
idea  that  this  service  will  be  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial.’’ 


Increasing 
the  Sale 
ol  Coal 


Date _ 

Gentlemen 

Please  have  vour  fuel  expert  call  concerning  my  fuel  requirement.^ 
fof  next  season 

Please  fill  in  number  tons  and  kind  you  used  last  year 
_ _  Tons _ Kind  of  fuel 


_ Cords _ *'  Wood 

Please  state  month  you  desire  delivery. - 

Please  state  kind  of  furnace - 

Please  check  »f  hot  air  stearti.  or  hot  water  heat 

Name  .  — —  -  -  _  - 

Address  _  — .  - - - 


This  company  sends  out  this  letter  in 
March,  which  time,  they  maintain,  is  none 
too  soon  to  begin  the  campaign  for  the 
orders  that  will  supply  consumers  with  their 
coal  for  the  next  winter. 

While  they  have  a  man  in  their  own  of¬ 
fice  who  has  been  developed  as  an  expert 
on  heating  dwelling  houses  of  average  size, 
this  company  employs  one  of  the  best  fuel 
experts  in  the  neighboring  city  for  all  pros¬ 
pective  orders  that  would  amount  to  $250 
or  more.  Both  these  experts  emphasize 
every  possible  point  that  will  aid  in  cutting 
the  consumer’s  coal  bill — and  they  always 
find  an  interested  audience. 

Last  year  this  one  thoughtful  plan  was 
responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  a  fifty- 
five  per  cent  increase  in  sales  for  this  com¬ 
pany. 
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WHEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  o  r  dealers 
gain  standard  methods 
by  a  co-operative  plan 
which  stands  them  both 
in  good  stead,  they  have 
attained  a  long  step 
toward  the  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  their  respective 
businesses.  An  electric 
light  and  power  com¬ 
pany  has  adopted  a  col¬ 
lection  plan  which,  if  ac- 
c  e  p  t  e  d  by  customers, 
will  mean  a  great  economy  in  its  collection 
department.  They  have  sent  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer  a  leaflet  made  up  of  three  distinct 
pieces,  perforated  for  ultimate  separation. 
The  first  coupon  reads : 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  THE  DISCOUNT  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRIC  BILLS  BY  COM¬ 
PLYING  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING 
PLAN. 

Fill  in  the  attached  blanks,  sending  one  to 
us  and  the  other  to  your  bank.  Send  them 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  Discount  Limit 
of  the  first  electric  bill  you  desire  to  have  col¬ 
lected  under  this  plan. 


/ S«nd  (bio  fo  Grand  Bapida  •  Muakei^on  Power  Co. 

**  **  **^  ** 

irtmi  RtpUi-MuikifB  Navr  C*. 

Grand  Rapsds-Muskbcon  Power  Co., 

Crvsd  Rapid*.  Miobitao 

1  today  sending  instructions  lo  the  Branch 

of  Bank  of  this  City, 

with  whom  -j  j  have  an  account,  to  pay  until  further 

written  notice  the  electric  and  supply  bills  as  they  become  due 
for  the  following; 

i__ _ : _ Bank 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1  please  pay  electric 
iiontti  by  the  Grand  Kap- 
(he  following,  and  change 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  all  the 
banks  in  the  city  whereby  without  cost  to  you 
(providing  you  have  a  bank  account)  we  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  of  saving  you  the  dis¬ 
count  on  your  Electric  Bills. 

After  you  send  in  the  attached  forms,  we 
begin  collecting  bills  from  your  bank  before 
the  last  discount  days  each  month,  at  the  same 
time  sending  you  a  full  memorandum  of  the 
bills  so  collected.  The  bank  charges  the  net 
amount  of  the  bills  to  your  account  and  sur¬ 
renders  the  bills  to  you  properly  receipted 
when  your  pass  book  is  balanced. 

-  POWER  COMPANY 

The  second  coupon  is  a  statement  blank 
to  be  signed  by  the  customer  in  case  he 
agrees  to  this  plan,  the  signed  statement  to 
be  returned  to  the  electric  company.  The 
third  coupon  is  a  blank  to  be  signed  and 
sent  to  the  bank,  in  which  the  customer 
transacts  his  business. 

This  scheme  does  away  with  sending  out 
statements  or  receipts,  the  bank  handles  the 
collections  with  less  work  than  if  payment 
were  made  in  the  usual  course  by  check, 
and  turns  over  receipts  when  the  pass  book 
^  is  totaled  each  time.  It  certainly  eliminates 
all  the  disagreeableness  and  friction  of  col¬ 
lection  and  saves  at  every  stage  of  the  col¬ 
lection. 


WE  IIVVITE 

EVERY  THIN  MAN  AND  M  OMAN 


This  is  an  invitation  that  no  thin  man 
or  woman  can  afford  to  ignore.  We  invite 
you  to  try  a  new  treatment  called  “6'ar- 
gol"  that  helps  digest  the  food  you  eat — 
that  puts  good,  solid  flesh  on  people  that 
are  thin  and  under  weight. 

How  can  “Sargol”  do  this?”  We  will 
tell  you.  This  new  treatment  is  a  scien¬ 
tific,  assimilative  agent.  It  increases  cell 
growth,  the  very  substance  of  which  our 
bodies  are  made — puts  red  corpuscles  in 
the  blood  which  every  thin  person  so 
sadly  needs,  strengthens  the  nerves  and 
puts  the  digestive  tract  in  such  shape  that 
every  ounce  of  food  gives  out  its  full 
amount  of  nourishment  to  the  blood 
instead  of  passing  through  the  system 
undigested  and  unassimilated. 

Women  who  never  appeared  stylish  in 
anything  they  wore  because  of  their  thin¬ 
ness,  men  under  weight  or  lacking  in 
nerve  force  or  energy  have  been  made  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life — been  fitted  to 
fight  life’s  battles,  as  never  for  years, 
through  the  use  of  “Sargol.” 

If  you  want  a  beautiful  and  well- 
rounded  figure  of  which  you  can  be  justly 
proud — a  body  full  of  throbbing  life  and 
energy,  write  the  Sargol  Company,  6-H 
Herald  Bldg.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  today, 
for  a  50c.  box  “Sargol,”  absolutely  free, 
and  use  with  every  meal. 

But  you  say  you  want  proof!  Well, 
here  you  are.  Here  is  the  statement  of 


those  who  have  tried — been  convinced — 
and  will  swear  to  the  virtues  of  this 
preparation: 

REV.  QEOROE  W.  DAVIS  saysi 

*‘I  have  made  a  faithful  trial  of  the  Sargol  treatment  and  must  say  it 
has  brought  to  me  new  life  and  vigor.  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds 
and  now  weight  170  pounds,  and,  what  is  better  I  have  gained  the 
days  of  my  boyhood.  It  has  been  the  turning  point  of  my  life.** 

MRS.  A.  I.  RODENHEISER  writes: 

‘r  have  gained  immensely  since  I  took  Sargol.  for  I  only  weighed 
about  106  pounds  when  I  began  using  it  and  now  I  weigh  130  pounds, 
BO  really  this  makes  twenty-four  pounds.  I  feel  stronger  and  am  look¬ 
ing  better  than  ever  before,  and  now  I  carry  rosy  cheeks,  which  is 
something  1  could  never  say  before.’* 

CLAY  JOHNSON  says: 

trealment.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  light  of  my  life.  I  am  getting  back  to  my  propel 
weight  again.  When  I  began  to  take  Sargol  I  only  weighed  138  pounds, 
and  now,  4  week^later,  I  am  weighing  153  pounds  and  feeling  fine.” 

F.  QAGNON  writes: 

If””"  treatment.  I  am  a  man  67 

years  of  age  and  was  all  run  down  to  the  very  bottom.  I  had  to  quit 

I  gatned  22?bs  Yim^t  to  Sargol.  I  look  like  a  new  mam 

I  feek"  “  treatment.  I  cannot  teU  you  how  happy 

MRS.  VERNIE  ROUSE  says: 

"Sargol  is  certainly  the  greatest  trealment  I  ever  used.  I  took  only 
two  boxes  of  Sargol.  My  weight  was  120  pounds  and  now  I  weigh  140 
wan!  m  a  4““!!  I  have  for  five  years.  I  am  now  as  fleshy  as  I 
want  to  be,  and  shall  certainly  recommend  Sargol,  for  it  does  just 
exactly  what  you  say  it  will  do.’*  ^ 

Full  address  of  any  of  these  people  if 
you  wish. 

Probably  you  are  now  thinking  whether 
all  this  can  be  true.  Stop  it!  “Sargol” 
does  make  thin  people  add  flesh,  but 
we  don  t  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it. 
Write  us  today  and  we  will  send  you 
absolutely  free  a  50c.  package  for  trial. 

Cut  off  coupon  below  and  pin  to  your  letter. 


THIS  COUPON  GOOD  FOR  50c. 
PACKAGE  “SARGOL” 

This  coupon  entitles  any  thin  person  to  one 
50c.  package  “Sargol”  (provided  you  have 
never  tried  it)._  The  Sargol  Company,  6-H 
Herald  Bldg.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Your 

Private 

Bank 

Account 


HAVE  YOU  EVER 
(carried  a  pocket  check¬ 
book,  2x8,  around  with 
you  for  convenience’s 
sake?  Have  you  ever 
kept  track  of  your  bank- 
withdrawals  on  those 
tiny  little  stubs  in  said 
check-book  ?  Have  you 
ever  had  your  book  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  bank  and 
then  chased  through  all 
those  little  stubs  to  see 
why  you  did  not  have  the 


ba  ance  you  thought  you  had?  If  you  did, 
don’t  be  disgusted  with  yourself,  for,  truly, 
you  are  not  to  blame.  And,  what’s  more, 
you  are  not  the  only  one  who  ever  has  or 
ever  will  cuss  those  little  check-books. 

The  following  system  has  worked  won¬ 
ders  with  those  who  up  to  now  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  idea.  Have  your 
checks  put  in  pads  of  about  25  to  50  with¬ 
out  the  usual  card  board  backing.  Have 
them  numbered  consecutively,  and  keep  one 
pad  in  an  envelope,  printed  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  An  envelope  4x9  inches  will 
hold  very  nicely  about  25  checks  and  a 


I 
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AuTo-OS  S  K 

- - ^(^PANION 


ONE  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS 
IN  THE  AUTONfATIC  LINE 


OffiLX  men  in  all  departments 
u  e  them  for  instant,  handy  re-  * 
fercnce  to  daily  filing  private 
and  follow-up  matter. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
Automatic  expanding  filing  re¬ 
ceptacle  with  counter-bal¬ 
anced  hinged  cover — card 
and  automatic  file  drawer 
below  or  other  file  fittings— 
complete  locking 
d  e  vice — easy  run¬ 
ning  casters — Ictier 
and  crp  s;2.s  and 
beautifu’ly  done  in 
quartered  oak  and 
figured  mahogany. 

You  will  be 
interested  in  our 


HANDSOME  NEW  CATALOG 


showing  the  most  comp’ete  line  of  up-to-date  labor-saving 
filing  devices  in  all  styles  of  cabinets  and  filing  desks  and 
flescribing  in  detail  the  big  feature  of  this  line — the 


Auiomaiic  File  Drawer 

A  wonderful  filing  convenience  and  the  only  file  drawer 
made  that  opens  and  closes  like  a  book— throws  itself  wide 
open  and  lets  you  see  clear  to  the  bottom.  The  drop  front 
and  automatically  tilting  follower  does  the  work  and  does  it 
well.  Shipped  anywhere  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial  at  our  risk. 
If  o\ir  Filing  Devices  are  not  sold  by  <)ne  of  your  best  dealers  in  office 
supplies  don’t  let  him  try  to  talk  >  ou  into  something  else  until  you 
get  our  No.  16  Catalog  and  direct  mail  order  proposition. 

\Ve  guarantee  a  ]>etier  file  for  less  money  on  direct  orders  or  through 
dealers,  and  that  you  will  not  he  held  up  for  big  profits.  Address 

THE  AUTOMATIC  FILE  AND  INDEX  CO.  (Dept.  D  i 

143-153  No.  Pearl  St.,  GREEN  BAY,  IVIS^ 


u>  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  or 
Personal  Desk.  Over  60,000 
in  use — mostly  sold  thru  rec* 
ommendation.  Guaranteed— 
money  refuiuled  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 
or  order  direct.  AgentsWanted. 

V  Gancher, A.A.M.Co. 

1 19  W.  1  roadway,  New  York 


Biggest  Bargain  Ever  Offered 

in  Mail  Order  Business 
for  Beginners  and  Others 

1 —  The  address  of  3  firms  who  will  print  your 
circulars  (your  own  copy)  free. 

2 —  Address  of  firm  who  will  print  your  letter 
heads  free. 

3 —  How  you  can  get  envelopes  (your  return 
card  printed)  free. 

4 —  Address  of  50  firms  who  want  commission 
circulars  mailed. 

5 —  10  firms  who  furnish  you  free  imprint  circulars. 
(Your  name  printed  on  them.) 

6 —  A  big  combination  of  several  hundred  papers 
and  magazines  in  which  you  can  insert  your  ad  at 
very  low  cost. 

7 —  Copy  of  “The  Monthly  Mai!”  for  you,  the  great 
exchange  story  mail  order  magazine  and  mailing 
directory. 

8 —  List  of  500  reliable  circular  mailers  with  whom 
you  can  exchange  and  who  will  help  you  secure 
business. 

9 —  Copies  of  “The  Mechanical  Digesh”  the  Booster 
magazine.  Advertising  World,  Mail  (Jrder  Journal, 
Agents’  Magazine,  Circular  Mailers’  Digest,  Mail 
Order  Advocate,  Mail  Order  Herald,  and  several 
other  good  mail  order  papers.  These  alone  worth 
$3.00. 

10 —  The  address  of  7  syndicates  in  which  you 
can  start  publishing  a  magazine  of  your  own  for  $1. 

11 —  Names  of  50  small  papers  which  insert  your 
ad  for  a  few  cents  and  you  mail  100  copies. 

12 —  1,000  of  our  assorted  commission  circulars, 
which  should  pay  you  not  less  than  $10  to  $50. 

13 —  300  names  of  people  who  sent  us  25c  each. 

14 —  Copies  of  hundreds  of  circulars  and  small 
papers. 

15 —  “My  Book,”  “How  You  Can  Make  $50  or 
Better  Per  Week.”  Price  $1. 

16; — The  names  of  20  firms  who  pay  me  cash  for 
mailing  circulars. 

17; — How  you  can  have  your  ad  inserted  in  pub¬ 
lications  at  less  than  publisher’s  price. 

18 — All  of  the  above  and  much  more  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  only  25c.  Address 

MELVIN  C.  CHURCHILL, 

Houston,  Texas. 


package  of  this  kind  will  not  bulge  your 
pocket,  nor  make  your  coat  stand  out 
straight,  as  the  card  board  covers  of  the 
old-style  check-books  do.  The  envelope 
serves  as  a  container  for  the  blank  checks, 
and  as  an  in.lex  for  the  cancelled  vouchers 
after  they  have  been  returned  from  your 
bank.  Should  you  ever  wish  to  refer  to 
one  of  your  old  checks,  all  you  have  to  do, 
is  to  look  on  the  outside  of  the  envelopes 
for  the  record  you  wish. 

A  column  is  provided  for  deposits  and  one 
for  withdrawals.  When  starting  a  new  en¬ 
velope,  bring  forward  your  bank  balance  to 
the  top  of  the  Deposit  column.  After  draw¬ 
ing  the  last  check  in  one  envelope,  add  up 
your  deposit  and  withdrawal  columns,  sub¬ 
tract  the  total  of  the  withdrawal  column 
from  that  of  the  deposit  column,  and  bring 
the  balance  forward  to  the  top  of  the  de¬ 
posit  column  on  your  next  envelope.  Your 


W  ACCOVNT  VflTU 

Tke  National  City  Bam i<. 

Dep- 

No. 

WmCDR 

J)/ar£ 

*  Balawc^  BfiCT  Fwb 

Totai.  De.P 

WiTHDRAverr 

Bai-A^toe. 

envelopes  with  the  returned  vouchers  will 
just  fit  that  empty  pigeonhole  in  your  desk 
very  snugly.  Try  it. 


PLA^SNG 

the  Bleachers 

'Vhe  Office  Man  Who  Thinks  He  Can  Run  the  Business 
Better  Than  the  Boss  is  Doing 


By 

AYE  you  ever  been  to  a  baseball 
game?  Of  course;  lots  of  them! 
Baseball  is  the  password  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Grand  Order  of  American 
Citizenship.  Perhaps  you  have  at  times 
listened  attentively  to  the  comments  of 
the  fans  in  the  “bleachers.”  No  doubt 
you  have  even  sat  in  the 
bleachers  yourself.  That’s 
where  the  real  enthusiasts 
are.  Baseball  is  their  elixir 
of  life.  They  know  the 
game  from  A  to  Z.  They 
know  all  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  players,  and  the 
eccentricities  of  all  the  um¬ 
pires.  Each  of  them  has 
the  best  set  of  baseball 
brains  in  captivity. 

You  have  had  it  impressed 
upon  you  that  the  umpire 
was  a  robber  and  an  ignoramus ;  and  that  he 
was  either  cross-eyed  or  suddenly  seized  with 
the  blind  staggers.  The  manager  also  must 
have  been  drinking  to  permit  of  such  fool¬ 
hardy  strategic  blunders;  the  pitchers 
were  on  the  down-grade,  and  the  fielders 
were  over-exerting  themselves  to  throw 


Mac 

away  the  game.  Of  course  the  man  at 
the  bat  couldn’t  hit  a  balloon  with  the 
side  of  a  house.  The  zealous  spectators 
know  they  could  do  it  better  themselves, 
and  as  a  side  issue  to  juggling  accounts  or 
selling  dress  goods  at  that. 

We  are  all  “bleachers”  in  the  great  game 
of  business.  We  sicken  with 
disgust  at  the  inefficiency 
of  the  other  fellow.  Even 
the  office  boy  is  abused  by 
everybody.  No  one  knows 
what  he  wants  or  how  to 
ask  for  it.  The  junior 
clerk,  just  above  him,  is  a 
dub  and  holds  his  job  simp¬ 
ly  because  he  has  a  relative 
or  a  friend  in  the  concern. 
Now,  if  the  office  boy  had 
that  job  he  would — But  the 
junior  clerk  has  risen  above 
taking  orders  from  everybody  and  is 
quite  a  man  of  business.  He  wears  natty 
clothes  with  turn-up  trousers.  That  as¬ 
sistant  bookkeeper  gets  on  his  nerves, 
though.  How  a  man  with  so  little  brains 
can  hold  that  job  is  more  than  he  can 
tell.  Some  day  they  will  get  onto  him 
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and  he’ll  be  fired.  Then  the  junior  clerk 
will  get  the  job  and  he  will  show  them 
what  an  assistant  bookkeeper  ought 
to  be. 

The  assistant  bookkeeper  is  going  to 
quit  if  things  don’t  change.  Where  his 
immediate  superior  ever  learned  to  keep 
books  is  a  mystery  to  him.  He  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  doing  half  the  time.  If 
it  wasn’t  for  having  a  good  assistant  he 
would  be  in  a  lurch.  The  bookkeeper 
doesn’t  do  any  work  anyhow;  the  assist¬ 
ant  does  it  all.  He  confides  to  the  sten- 


**The  office  manager  is  a  bluff  anyway.  Some  day 
there  will  be  a  change  in  that  depart- 
ment,  and  then — " 


ographer  that  he  could  tell  that  book- 
•  keeper  a  thing  or  two  if  he  had  a  mind 
to,  but  he  is  saving  it  all  up  for  the  day 
when  he  becomes  bookkeeper.  And  that 
day  won’t  be  far  off  either,  because  the 
bookkeeper  is  getting  too  old  fogyish  for 
the  job.  Then,  when  no  longer  burdened 
with  the  ignominious  title  of  “assistant,” 
he  will  let  himself  out  and  show  them 
how  to  keep  books. 

The  bookkeeper,  clothed  in  a  mantle 
of  his  own  superior  importance,  plods 
steadily  on  and  says  nothing.  He  could 
say  a  great  deal  if  he  wished.  The  clerks 
and  assistants  of  these  days  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  He  can’t  depend  on  any¬ 
one.  Nobody  appreciates  the  weight  of 
his  burden.  If  he  were  chief  accountant 
or  office  manager  there  would  be  a  differ¬ 
ence,  though.  There  would  be  less  fool¬ 
ing  and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
rules  of  the  office.  He  wouldn’t  keep 
such  a  lot  of  incompetents  around  him 
either.  But,  he  confides  to  his  wife  over 
the  supper  table,  that  the  office  manager 
is  a  bluff  anyway.  He  doesn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  running  an  office,  but  he 
manages  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
officials  and  keeps  his  job  by  sheer  nerve. 
Some  day  there  will  be  a  change  in  that 
department,  and  then— 

The  office  manager,  from  his  lofty  pin¬ 
nacle,  is  sure  he  never  saw  such  a  lot  of 
dubs  in  his  life.  He  would  give  a  week’s 


salary  for  an  ounce  of  initiative  if  he 
could  find  it  in  his  department,  but  why 
worry  himself  about  the  impossible?  The 
men  expect  too  much  and  give  too  little. 
Of  course,  so  far  as  he  is  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  the  officials  also  expect  too  much 
and  give  too  little.  Some  day  some  big 
company  will  offer  him  a  fabulous  salary 
for  his  services,  having  heard  of  his  re¬ 
markable  ability.  Then  his  employers, 
if  they  are  progressive,  will  have  to  meet 
it,  otherwise — 

And  so  on  up  and  down  the  line  wherever 
there  are  a  number  of  employees  whose 
duties  and  responsibilities  vary  in  rank  and 
remuneration.  Just  as  the  baseball  fan  is 
ready  to  berate  the  player  as  a  bonehead,  so 
the  average  office  man  is  ever  ready  to 
magnify  the  faults  of  those  about  him. 

The  average  manufacturing  company 
is  divided  theoretically,  if  not  in  prac¬ 
tice,  into  three  divisions;  operating,  sales 
and  financial.  It  is  in  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  these  departments  that  the  game 
is  most  often  played  from  the  “bleachers.” 

Sometimes  the  operating  department 
considers  the  sales  and  financial  depart¬ 
ments  as  a  lot  of  incompetents;  at  other 
times  the  sales  department  entertains  the 
same  opinion  with  reference  to  the  oper¬ 
ating  and  financial  departments.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  financial  department  smiles 
tolerantly  over  the  lack  of  intelligence  in 
the  operating  and  sales  divisions.  There 
are  periodical  spells  when  all  three  of 
them  are  right. 

Every  man  in  the  organization  knows 
he  would  be  a  glorious  success  were  it 
not  for  the  inefficiency  and  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  his  associates. 
His  superiors  do  not  appreciate  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  if  he  fails  he  joins  the  army  of 
unemployed. 

What  would  happen  if  a  group  of  the 
most  vociferous  critics  in  the  bleachers 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  get  out  on 
the  field  and  finish  the  game?  Would 
they  make  the  same  mistakes?  Would 
they  go  down  to  an  ignominious  defeat? 
No,  the  twenty  thousand  frantic  spec¬ 
tators  would  not  permit  them  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  game  for  fear  of  stooping 
to  violence  in  their  exasperation. 

So  it  is  with  the  office,  store  or  factory. 
The  random  criticism  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  bleachers.  When  we  understand 
the  fundamental  principles  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  we  will  make  great  effort  to  learn 
wherein  our  own  little  cog  wheel  fits 
into  the  great  mechanism  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  will  see  to  it  that  our  wheel 
meshes  perfectly  with  the  others.  When 
about  to  criticize  an  associate,  we  will 
put  ourselves  in  his  place  and  perhaps 
criticism  will  then  be  deferred. 
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Own  Busin  ESS— 

^  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  independence  and  become  your  own  boss.  You  can  only  get  so 

far  working  for  someone  else  all  of  your  life.  The  big  money  is  made  by  men  who  are  in  business  for  themselves. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Poultry 
Industry  is  the  second  in  importance 
and  value  in  this  country  to-day  ^ 

Did  you  know  that  the  demand 
for  eggs  and  live  and  dressed  poultry 
has  never  been  satisfied  ? 

Do  you  know  that  some  of  our  big¬ 
gest  successes  to-day  lie  in  this  field  f 
Do  you  know  that  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  with  the  proper  practical  train¬ 
ing  is  virtually  assured  of  success  in 
this  field  ? 

Why  not  own  and  operate  a  Poultry 
Plant  of  your  own  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  ?  You  can  do  it  and  do  it  easily. 

This  is  made  possible  to  you  now  through 
The  International  Poultry  School’s  Corre¬ 
spondence  Course  in  Poultry  Culture.  The 
most  thorough  and  practical  poultry  course 
ever  issued  by  any  school.  The  big  universities  and  colleges  are  establishing  departments  devoted  to  this  science  but  you  get 
all,  any  of  them  can  give  you,  through  this  remarkable  course  of  instruction. 


I 


OWN  A  PLANT  LIKE  THIS  AND  BE  INDEPENDENT 


A  PRACTICAL— PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 


There  is  no  more  congenial  or  profitable  business  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  business  at  which  you  can 
succeed  and  the  capital  required  is 
small.  We  train  you  properly  in  all 
of  the  principles  of  this  business. 

We  take  you  from  A  to  Z. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  business  that 
is  not  touched  upon  in  this  work. 

^  The  text  books  are  by  America’s 

^  greatest  and  most  successful  poultry 
men.  The  lessons  have  been 
^  ^  written  by  experts  and  the  ex- 
Theln-  aminations  are  conducted 

^  .♦  I  ^  so  as  to  make  the  train- 

ternationai  ^  ^  perfect  one. 

Poultry  School,  ^ 

BOX  98, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Gentlemen  : — Without  any 
obligation  upon  my  part,  kindly 
send  me  complete  details  on  your 
course  in  Poultry  Culture. 


lustrated,  which  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  business.  Your  request  for  a  copy  of  this  catalog 
entails  no  obligation  upon  your  part  at  all.  Just  use  the 
coupon  in  the  comer  of  this  page  and  it  will  come  to  you 
post  haste. 

Do  you  want  to  be  successful? 

Do  you  want  to  make  more  money? 

Do  you  want  to  be  independent? 

"  want  a  business  of  your  own  ? 

Do  you  want  to  enter 
in  a  growing  pro¬ 
fession  and  busi¬ 
ness  ? 


Name _  .  _ 

Address  , 

City  and  State 


We  have  issued 
at  an  enormous 
expense  a 
^  handsome 
32  page 
^  catalog, 
^  profuse- 
ly  il- 


If  you  do,  send  for  this 
catalog  TO-DAY  and 
learn  what  we  have  to 
offer  you. 

The  International 
Poultry  School 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 
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16. 


From  Minnesota  C.  P.  A.  Examination 

Questions 

State  the  purposes  of  an  audit.  To 
what  extent  should  an  audit  deal  with 
accounting  system?  With  bookkeep¬ 
ing  system  ? 

Distinguish  between  the  “continuous” 
and  the  “completed”  audit,  stating  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
Describe  the  method  of  verifying  cash 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  period 
under  review. 

Discuss  “the  best  method  of  auditing 
cash  receipts.” 

Discuss  “the  best  method  of  auditing 
cash  payments.” 

How  would  you  audit  a  payroll? 

What  special  matters  should  be  in¬ 
vestigated  in  the  audit  of  corporate 
books  ? 

What  different  considerations  govern 
the  valuation  for  balance  sheet  pur¬ 
poses  of  “fixed”  and  “current”  as¬ 
sets  ? 

What  is  the  best  procedure  in  verify¬ 
ing  the  existence  and  value  of  land, 
buildings,  stock-in-trade,  investments 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  plant  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  work-in-progress  ? 

Discuss  “the  proper  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  discounts,  freight  and  haulage  on 
goods  or  equipment  purchased.”  On 
goods  sold. 

Discuss  ‘the  limitations  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  business  on  bebalf  of  a 
projected  purchasing  company.”  To 
what  extent  would  fraud  by  employes 
of  the  vendor  bear  upon  the  subject? 

In  what  respects  would  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  business  on  behalf  of  a  re¬ 
tiring  or  deceased  partner  differ  from 
one  on  behalf  of  a  projected  purchas¬ 
ing  company  ? 

Discuss  “the  extent  of  the  auditor’s 
certification.” 

Discuss  “the  proper  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  condition  and  earnings  of 
a  holding  company  which  owns  from 
/5  to  100  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a 
number  of  subsidiary  corporations.” 

State  the  special  features  which  per¬ 
tain  to  the  audit  of  the  books  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion. 

State  the  special  features  which  per¬ 
tain  to  the  audit  of  the  books  and  ac- 
C'^unts  of  a  street  railway  company. 


in  Auditing — Time  allowed,  six  hours. 


17. 


18. 


State  the  special  features  which  per¬ 
tain  to  the  audit  of  the  books  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  fire  insurance  company. 

A  mercantile  concern  sustains  a  partial 
loss  by  fire.  The  books  are  modern 
except  no  cost  accounting  is  incorp- 
01  ated.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
December  31,  when  a  physical  inven¬ 
tory  is  taken ;  the  fire  occurred  in 
October  and  was  evidently  a  two- 
thirds  loss,  with  full  insurance.  While 
the  adjusters  are  at  work  you  are  called 
in  to  satisfy  the  firm  as  to  their  loss, 
so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  insurance  companies. 

Outline  your  procedure  and  state 
how  you  arrive  at  the  actual  loss. 

Answer  to  Question  1. 

An  audit  may  be  required  for  various 
reasons : 

(a)  As  a  matter  of  precaution  to  in¬ 
sure  promptness  in  work,  to  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  errors  or  carelessness,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  certified  statements  for  the  directors. 

To  certify  to  the  balance  sheet  and  to 
the  financial  condition  as  shown  thereby. 

To  adjust  careless  and  unskillfully  kept 
accounts  and  to  suggest  improved  meth¬ 
ods. 

To  detect  suspected  defalcations  or  ir¬ 
regularities. 

To  enable  certification  of  a  financial 
statement  for  presentation  to  bankers  to 
secure  loans. 

To  enlighten  a  prospective  purchaser 
as  to  condition  and  earnings. 

To  determine  gross  cost,  net  profit  or 
averages  as  may  be  desired. 

It  may  be  at  the  instance  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  other  officer  of  a  company,  or  of 
the  directors  or  the  stockholders,  or  of  a 
partner  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  or  of 
the  creditors  of  the  court,  or  by  a  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser. 

Audits  are  frequently  provided  for  in 
the  corporation’s  by-laws.  In  Canada  the 
laws  require  that  annual  audits  be  made. 

The  books  and  accounts  of  churches, 
clubs  and  other  organizations  are  also 
subject  to  audit  for  similar  reasons. 

(b)  The  scope  and  extent  of  the  audit 
requested  will  largely  determine  how  far 
it  will  deal  with  the  accounting  or  book¬ 
keeping  system.  If  by  accounting  is  im¬ 
plied  the  caption  and  allocation  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  balance  sheets  and  subsidi- 
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Simple  in  construction, 
simple  in  operation,  yet 
particularly  adapted  to  the 

most  comple.x  calculation  involving  a  result 
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cluded.  The  only  machine  that  requires  only 
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will  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  desk  because 
many  things  may  be  kept  in  plain  sight  for 

INSTANT  REFERENCE 

Parlicularly  Adaptable  to  the  Following  Professions 

reminders. 

tSK{JKt.Ko  stock  market  reports. 
bankers — financial  statements. 

LAWYERS — court  calendars. 

DOCTORS — medical  reports. 
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_ _ _  ^‘^Pft.KAL — engineering  data. 
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Will  You  Look  at  These  Books  if  We  Send  Them  to  You  for 
a  TEN-DAY  FREE  EXAMINATION  ? 


This  is  the  famous 

SSe&rf  iSsSSs  vilSut'fSms;  hLdteds  of  ihustmtion,  of  cffici.ut  dev.oes  for  the  oarty- 

i?h\T„"1f”^  «»x  -  ““ 

accountants  in  America  today.  _ _  dex  is  SO  arranged 

There  is  no  sub-  that 

jeet  upon  business  any  subject  you 

or  pert  aining  to  ha\^e  in  mind  is 

business,  that  this  fi4’£ilftTySUjf;^M  instantaneous, 

encyclopedia  will  cross-in- 

not  answer  and  ^  dexed  by  sub¬ 
in  a  most  intelli-  jects  as  well  as 

gent  and  efficient  alphabet 

HTrrare'Tfew  of  the  thousands  of  questions  answered  in  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia;  can  you  answer  them. 

r  Whnt  the  difference  Can  you  define  Capital  lance  hheet  and  a  SiaUment 

ulJn  Ca  filtficfffffi  a^i  Re  J.e  Expenditure.  ?  of  A.eeU  and  L,M,ues  e 

oemeen  yuuy  the  aver¬ 

age  rate  for  Depreciation  of 
Buildings,  Machinery  and^ 

Patents  ? 

6.  What  is  the 
difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Bal-. 


Assets  ? 

2.  Can  you  explain  the 
difference  between  Funded 
and  Floating  Assets  ?  ^ 

5.  Can  you  explain  the 
difference  between  Floating 
and  Capital  Liabilities? 


And  there  are  21,000 
more  questions  this 
encyclopedia  willH; 
answer. 

No  matter  what  side  of  the 
desk  you  are  on.  The  Am¬ 
erican  Business  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Encyclopedia  will 
make  you  a  better  business 
man. 

Do  you  want  to 
examine  this  set 
of  books  free  ? 


The  Interna 

DETRCl  1' 


7.  What  are  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  Departmental  Trad¬ 
ing  account? 

8.  What  is  the  Turnover; 
g.  Why  should  percentage 

be  calculated  on  Turnover  in¬ 
stead  of  on  Sales.  _ 

10.  What  constitutes  Loan 
Capital  ? 

Every  plan  outlined  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations; 
every  business  short  cut  is 
a  practical  one;  every  law 
point  is  presented  in  un¬ 
derstandable  English;  every 
system  is  an  efficient  one; 
every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  illustrations  is  accurate¬ 
ly  presented  ;  every  ^  busi¬ 
ness  term  is  explained; 
every  chapter  is  a  complete 
book  in  itself. 

The  coupon  tells  you  how; 
Sign  it  and  send  it  today. 
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ary  statements,  this  will  probably  neces¬ 
sitate  such  arrangements  of  facts  and 
figures  as  would  seem  to  the  auditor  most 
clear  and  logical  to  the  persons  for  whom 
they  are  prepared,  and  he  would  suggest 
such  changes  as  would  be  appropriate ; 
and  if  by  bookkeeping  is  meant  merely  the 
books,  general  and  subsidiary,  a  compe¬ 
tent  auditor  would  naturally  suggest  such 
changes  as  would  simplify  or  amplify  the 
results  to  the  improvement  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  use.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  audi¬ 
tor  in  conducting  an  audit  is  not  supposed 
to  concern  himself  with  the  accounting 
system  or  methods  of  bookkeeping. 

Answer  to  Question  2. 

(a)  A  continuous  audit  implies  the 
regular  employment  of  an  auditor  from 
period  to  period,  (say  monthly),  and  per¬ 
mits  the  employment  of  less  skilled  book¬ 
keepers,  as  their  methods  can  be  super¬ 
vised  and  directed  into  the  proper  chan¬ 
nels  by  the  auditor’s  supervision. 
further  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
comparison  with  the  audit  previously 
made  calls  attention  to  many  features 
which  might  not  be  evident  in  a  first 
audit.  There  might  be  a  disadvantage  in 
the  probability  that  a  continuous  audit 
would  be  less  thorough,  as  habit  in  most 
cases  begets  confidence,  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  justified.  It  has  the  advantage, 
however,  of  keeping  the  employes  up-to- 
date  in  their  work  and  impresses  them 
with  the  desirability  of  accuracy.  A  dis¬ 
advantage  lies  perhaps  in  the  possibility 
of  changes  being  made  in  figures  passed 
upon  by  the  auditor  during  one  of  hi? 
many  audits,  since  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  his  going  back  over  audited  work. 
In  that  case  the  annual  statement  could 
contain  irregularities  without  much 
chance  of  his  detection. 

(b)  A  completed  audit  is  more  often 
for  a  specific  purpose  and  therefore  brings 
out  more  clearly  that  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
stituted,  as  a  search  for  a  lost  article  will 
more  likely  result  in  its  discovery  than 
a  general  clearing  up.  The  “completed 
job  means  one  that  is  finished  completely 
at  one  time,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  this  way  everything  comes  under  the 
auditor’s  scrutiny  at  one  time  and  is  com¬ 
pleted  without  any  possibility  of  changes 
in  results  or  substitution  of  assets. 

As  a  general  toning  up  and  control  ot 
the  accounting  methods  the  cornpleted 
audit  is  not  so  effective  as  the  continuous, 
as  impressions  and  suggestions  are  soon 
forgotten  unless  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  bookkeepers  the  expectation  that  all 
or  any  of  their  records  will  again  be 
brought  under  the  eye  of  the  same  audi¬ 
tor. 
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Answer  to  Question  3. 

If  the  Imprest  system  of  petty  cash  is 
used,  the  cash  and  cash  items  should  be 
counted,  and  the  cash  items,  if  any,  au¬ 
thorized  by  some  one  in  authority.  The 
balance  of  the  petty  casli  record  should 
agree  with  the  petty  cash  drawer,  while 
the  payments  credited  to  the  Treasurer 
must  agree  with  the  receipts  which  have 
I)een  given  to  the  Treasurer,  and  with  the 
stubs  of  the  Treasurer’s  check  book. 

The  Treasurer’s  cash  is  in  the  bank  and 
the  balance  should  be  obtained  from  the 
bank.  His  check  book  balance  or  bank 
record  should  be  reconciled  with  the 
bank’s  balance  by  the  addition  of  out¬ 
standing  checks,  and  also  made  to  agree 
with  the  balance  in  the  cash  book.  Cur¬ 
rent  cash  not  yet  deposited  must,  of 
course,  be  closely  compared. 

If  no  separate  petty  cash  system  is  in 
vogue,  the  cash  and  cash  items  must  be 
added  to  the  check  book  balance  to  prove 
with  the  cash  book  balance,  the  check¬ 
book  balance  being  reconciled  with  the 
bank  balance  as  above.  Bank  discounts, 
collections,  interest  or  charges  must,  of 
course,  have  been  entered  upon  his  cash 
book  and  check  book  to  effect  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  bank’s  balance.  Of  course, 
in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  cash, 
an  audit  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
should  be  made. 

Answer  to  Question  4. 

In  auditing  receipts  we  must  determine 
whether  all  receipts  have  been  accounted 
for,  and,  if  so,  what  has  been  done  with 
them.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the  best 
system  of  keeping  cash  receipts  which 
includes  currency,  checks,  bank  drafts, 
money  orders,  etc.,  is  to  deposit  the  total 
of  all  receipts  each  day  in  the  bank  and 
to  make  all  payments  by  means  of  checks. 
The  bank’s  record  of  deposits  in  this  way 
keeps  a  tally  on  the  cash  receipts  day  by 
day  and  renders  an  audit  both  easy  and 
rapid.  If  only  a  part  of  the  receipts  are 
deposited  each  day  and  the  remainder  re¬ 
tained  for  the  payment  of  petty  expenses 
or  other  obligations,  then  the  bank  bal¬ 
ance  and  not  the  deposits  is  used  and  this 
bank  balance  added  to  the  curren* 
undeposited  will  the  t<  tai  cash  bal¬ 
ance  I-  uooks.  Of  course, 

■.  :;cems,  difficulties  will  creep 

i  1ms  A  may  be  at  once  an  Account 
Receivable  for  $100  and  an  Account  Pay¬ 
able  for  $50  and  may  remit  the  difference 
in  which  case  the  usual  and  most  con¬ 
venient  way  would  be  to  credit  A  in  the 
receipts  with  the  $100  and  to  charge  him 
in  the  payments  with  $50,  which  will, 
however,  make  the  receipts  $50  more  than 
the  deposits  recorded  by  the  bank.  To 


avoid  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  Account  Payable  account  to  the 
Account  Receivable,  which  might  be  un¬ 
desirable  as  for  statistical  purposes  they 
are  better  kept  apart.  Where  possible, 
statements  of  their  accounts  should  be 
mailed  to  customers  by  the  auditor  and 
the  balances  approved  by  them,  and  if 
by  their  protests  it  should  appear  that 
receipts  have  been  held  out  or  held  over, 
the  deposit  tickets  should  be  obtained 
from  the  bank  and  the  items  compared 
with  the  cash  book  entries  to  ascertain  if 
the  checks  have  been  deposited  on  the  day 
received. 

Answer  to  Question  5. 

If  all  receipts  are  deposited  all  pay¬ 
ments  must  be  made  by  checks  and  the 
payments  may  be  verified  by  the  cancelled 
checks  and  by  comparison  with  the  Ac¬ 
count  Payable  balances,  while  the  invoices 
thus  credited  should  be  examined  to  see 
that  they  have  been  properly  vouched  and 
entered. 

When  all  receipts  are  not  deposited  all 
payments  except  very  small  amounts  (of 
which  memorandums  should  be  filed) 
should  be  covered  by  \  oucher,  and  where 
vouchers  are  not  found  such  payments 
should  be  investigated.  The  cash  book- 
additions  should  always  be  checked  and 
the  carried  forward  figures  examined. 
Void  checks  should  be  cancelled  and 
should  remain  attached  to  the  stubs. 

Answer  to  Question  6. 

No  bookkeeper  or  cashier  should  make 
payments  of  any  kind  without  authoriza¬ 
tion,  general  or  specific,  and  should  have 
receipts  or  vouchers  covering  all  disburse¬ 
ments. 

This  is  equally  true  of  pay  roll  (wages 
or  salaries)  whether  receipts  are  taken 
upon  payment  or  not.  The  voucher  in 
this  case  is  the  time  slip  or  pay  slip  from 
the  foreman  or  time  clerk. 

I  he  auditor  should  submit  to  the  fore¬ 
man  or  manager  the  pay  rolls  paid  on 
several  occasions  in  order  that  they  mav 
detect  any  names  or  amounts  which 
should  be  investigated,  and  several  of 
the  time  slips  taken  at  random  should  be 
scrutinized  to  see  if  the  extensions  are 
correct;  the  pay  roll  footings  should  be 
checked  and  the  totals  compared  with 
the  entries  in  the  cash  book. 

In  a  cost  system  the  total  wages  of 
given  periods  should  be  compared  with 
the  total  wages  allocated  on  the  various 
cost  sheets,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
unproductive  labor  apportioned  to  vari¬ 
ous  accounts  by  the  bookkeeper,  and  it 
is  this  unproductive  labor  which  should 
be  more  carefully  considered. 
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This  Man  Is  Growingr  Bald— “CRYSTOLIS”  Is  Just 
the  Thing  for  Such  Cases. 

In  Europe  “Crystolis”  the  New  English  Hair  Grower,  has 
been  called  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  century. 

The  judges  of  the  Brussels  and  Paris  Expositions  enthus¬ 
iastically  awarded  Gold  Medals  to  this  marvellous  Hair 
Grower. 

Already  since  we  secured  the  American  rights  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  written  telling  of  the  phenomenal 
results  obtained  by  Its  use.  People  who  have  been  bald 
I  f  or  years  tell  how  they  now  glopr  in  beautiful  hair.  Others 
who  have  had  dandruff  all  their  lives  say  they  have  got  a 
clean,  healthy  scalp  after  a  few  applications  of  this  woi.der- 
j  f  ul  treatment. 

We  don't  care  whether  you  are  bothered  with  falling  hair 
prematurely  gray  h  .ir,  matted  hair,  briale  h  ir  cr  stringy 
hiir;  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  or  any  or  a  1  forms  of  hair 
trouble,  we  want  you  to  try  “CRYSTOLIS"  at  our  risk. 

We  give  you  a  binding  guarantee,  without  any  “strings” 
or  red  tape,  that  it  won’t  cost  ycu  a  cent  if  we  do  rot  prove 
to  you  that  “CRYSTOLIS  “will  do  all  we  claim  for  it— and 
what’s  important,  we  haveplentyof  m.n  y  to  b.'ck  our 
guarantee.  $1,000  has  been  deposited  in  ourlocal  brnkas 
a  Special  Fund  to  be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  this 
contract.  Cut  out  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to 
day  to  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  6  W  Street,  Bine 
hamton,  N.  Y. 
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I  THE  CRESLO  LABORATORIES, 

■  6  W  Street,  Binghamton,  N,  Y,  I 

*  I  am  a  reader  of  “BUISNESS.’*  Proveto  me  without  cost  * 

I  how  “CRYSTOLIS”  stops  falling  hair,  grows  new  hair,  ban-  | 
Ishes  dandruff  and  Itching  scalps  and  restores  premature  gray  * 
and  faded  hair  to  natural  color.  Write  your  name  and  address  ■ 
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You  {lilt  lliis  Cjcirtl 

B.-caus.- it  will  repiesent  you  better,  or  do 

other  card,  in  netting  some  desired  interview.  1  he  famous 

ICook  Tairtl 

in  the  exclusive  choice  of  the  man  of  d 
tinction  every''  here.  It  U  one  of  the 
HenooH  of  hU  rtl«llnrllon.  You  cannot 
nreciate  or  understand  the  uniquene* 
this  card  without  a  vi/ual  ex¬ 
amination  of  it.  The  fact  that 
you  are  not  now  uwtnjr  Jt.  if  you 
arc  not,  ia accounted  for  aoieiy 
by  the  further  fact  ^at  you 
have  notcxaminedit.  Examine 
itforthwith.  Send  fora  sample 
tab  to^y  and  detach  the_  cards 
one  bv  one  and  note  their  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  t-dfrcs--their  ab¬ 
solute  perfection. 

n  IS  TIIK  fiUU 

\0l  "A-VT  - 

Appearance  of  our  neat  card  m  case 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 
60-62  East  Adams  Street  CHICAGO 


ORDER  A  No.  6  BUCK 

on  ten  days  approval — then  notice  the 
improvement  in  your  correspondence 
the  time  you  save.  Your  friends  will 
compliment  you  on  the  results.  A  rem 
business  getter.  It  will  pay  for  itself  and 
pay  you  dividends. 

For  the  Traveler 
and  Professional  Man 

the  Blick  is  the  only  practical,  portable, 
popular-priced,  visible  writing  machine 
now  on  the  market. 
Does  everything 
that  can  be  done  on 

any  other  typewriter 
and  more.  Ask 
for  Catalog  T-10. 

1  Blickensderfer 
Mfg.  Co., 

120  N.  Dear- 
born  Street, 
CHICAGO.  ILL 
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different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 
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123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  .  .  - 
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1.976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  -  -  5.W 

17  822  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  40.00 

1  ask  for  axy  other  list  you  want 
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Answer  to  Question  7. 

By  corporate  books  is  taken  to  mean 
the  books  of  record,  consisting  of  the 
Stock  Ledger,  the  Certificate  Book  and 
the  Transfer  Book,  by-laws  and  minutes 
of  meetings,  etc.  These  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  that-  the  official  acts  have 
not  exceeded  the  authority  stipulated  in 
the  Charter  and  by-laws. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  stock  issued 
and  outstanding  agrees  with  the  original 
authorization,  as  recorded  in  the  general 
l)Ooks;  also  that  dividends  have  been  de¬ 
clared  out  of  earnings  and  paid  to  the 
rightful  owners  of  shares. 

Answer  to  Question  8. 


The  fixed  assets  of  one  business  may  he 
the  current  assets  of  another  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  horses,  although  they  are 
never  still,  are  generally  considered  as 
fixed  assets;  but  in  the  case  of  a  horse 
dealer  they  are  his  stock  in  trade  and 
come  under  the  heading  of  current  assets. 

Fixed  assets  refer  to  capital  investment 
useful  or  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  or  productive  of  revenue,  and 
the  considerations  as  to  their  valuation 
in  the  balance  sheet  consists  of; 

Their  cost,  whether  purchased,  manu¬ 
factured  or  otherwise  acquired ; 

Their  selling  value  at  forced  sale,  in 
the  regular  course  of  events,  or  under 
special  conditions; 

Their  fire  value,  which  would  be  the 
cost  of  replacement  in  their  present  de¬ 
preciated  condition ; 

Their  replacement  value,  which  might 
be  more  than  their  fire  value,  as  their 
loss  might  necessitate  new  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment; 

Their  offset  value,  by  which  is  meant 
the  book  value,  less  the  mortgage,  reserve 
or  the  deductable  credit  account; 

Their  depreciated  value,  by  which  the 
account  has  been  written  down  or  a  re¬ 
serve  created,  and  whether  too  much  or 
too  little  depreciation  has  been  allowed; 

Their  book  value,  by  which  a  secret  re¬ 
serve  may  be  maintained  or  which,  for 
other  private  or  personal  reasons,  a  stated 
amount  is  recorded. 

Current  assets  represent  the  working 
funds  and  realizable  assets  of  a  concern 
including  cash,  accounts  receivable,  stock 
in  trade,  etc.,  and  the  consideration  as 
to  their  valuation  in  the  balance  sheet 
are  as  follows : 

Their  cost,  whether  purchased,  manu¬ 
factured  or  acquired ; 

Their  selling  value  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  ; 

Their  depreciated  value  ;  ^ 

Obsolescence  of  stock  in  trade; 


Their  appraised  value,  and  by  whom 
they  have  been  appraised  ; 

Cash  is  the  most  liquid  and  unchange¬ 
able  in  value  of  all  assets; 

The  probable  proportion  of  uncollect¬ 
able  accounts  must  be  considered  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable. 

Assets  which  are  controlled  or  held  by 
bankers  or  others  to  secure  the  payment 
of  obligations  must  be  so  noted  as  they 
are  not  available  for  the  general  creditors 
or  stockholders. 

Answer  to  Question  9. 

It  is  not  enough  to  see  the  land  and 
the  buildings  and  to  assume  that  the 
ownership  is  complete.  The  deeds  should 
be  examined  and  the  county  records 
searched  for  a  verification  of  title.  This 
examination  will  disclose  encumbrances 
if  any  exist. 

Tax  receipts  should  be  examined. 

The  inventory  of  stock  in  trade,  if  ac¬ 
cepted  from  written  records,  should  he 
gone  over  carefully  and  the  computations 
and  footings  proved  and  the  persons  in 
authority  who  took  or  certified  to  the  m 
ventory  should  be  noted  in  the  report. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  goods 
not  invoiced  are  omitted  and  that  goods 
delivered  have  been  deducted,  that  the 
values  are  taken  at  cost  and  not  at  sell¬ 
ing  prices,  and  that  the  overhead  charges 
on  the  unsold  goods  do  not  include  ad¬ 
ministration  o'r  selling  expense. 

Certificates  of  stocks,  bonds,  etc., 
should  be  carefully  examined,  or  if  they 
have  been  turned  over  to  bankers  as  col¬ 
lateral  for  loans,  the  bank’s  receipts  there¬ 
for  should  be  examined.  Coupon  h  Duels 
must  have  all  undue  coupons  attached, 
and  interest  accrued  may,  if  desired,  be 

taken  as  an  asset.  .  ,  ,  , 

Plant  and  machinery  often  include  good 
will  (which  is  really  a  separate  asset), 
and  its  valuation  is  hard  to  accurately  de¬ 
termine.  In  some  cases  additions  to 
plant  are  charged  off  to  production  and 
the  plant  maintained  in  its  full  efficiency 
and  no  depreciation  written  off.  In  oth¬ 
ers,  the  additions  are  capitalized  and  a 
svstematic  depreciation  is  allowed,  the 
latter  method  having  the  more  general 
approval. 

Work  in  progress  should  be  taken  at 
its  cost  in  labor  and  material,  plus  direct 
factory  expenses  and  the  correct  propor¬ 
tion  of  overhead  charges.  If  a  cost  sys¬ 
tem  is  installed  the  cost  sheets  provide 
this  information,  otherwise  the  results 
will  be  obtained  largely  by  estimate. 

Answer  to  Question  10. 

Discounts  on  goods  purchased  may  he 
deducted  from  purchases,  giving  the  net 
cost  of  the  purchases,  or  they  may  he 
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treated  as  profit  derived  from  the  prompt 
settlement  of  accounts  payable,  and  cred¬ 
ited  to  Profit  and  Loss.  For  trade  or 
large  cash  discount,  the  former  method  is 
preferable. 

Discounts  on  goods  sold  may  be  deducted 
from  sales,  giving  the  net  sales,  or  may  be 
treated  as  a  charge  against  profits  to  in¬ 
duce  prompt  settlements,  some  favoring 
one  method  and  some  the  other.  If  small, 
a  good  practice  is  to  charge  to  Profit  and 
Loss.  Freight  and  haulage  inward  is  part 
of  the  gross  cost  of  materials  purchased 
while  freight  and  haulage  outward  (if 
not  charged  to  the  customers)  is  a  de¬ 
livery  or  selling  expense  to  be  charged 
against  the  gross  trading  profit. 

Freight  and  haulage  on  equipment  pur¬ 
chased  may  properly  be  capitalizec 
(added  to  the  cost)  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  installation. 

(Answers  to  the  remaining  questions  of  this  set  will  be  present- 
ed  in  the  September  number.) 

Shaking  Off  the  Grouch 

(Continued  from  Page  76.) 

Well,  I  had  an  interview  with  Ransford 
and  bought  the  place,  taking  a  long-time 
contract  on  payments  which  were  ten 
dollars  a  month  more  than  the  rent  we 
had  been  paying.  Within  a  month  we  had 
moved  out  there,  but  it  had  not  taken 
that  month  to  cure  my  grouch.  The 
planning  of  some  little  home  improve¬ 
ments  which  I  could  make  myself;  the 
thought  of  a  capital  space  of  lawn  for  the 
children,  and  peas  and  asparagus  and 
things  like  that  were  continually  in  my 
head.  Instead  of  getting  among  the  old 
fellows  and  exchanging  criticisms  of  our 
Chief,  and  bitter  growls  at  the  Manager, 

I  got  among  those  who  knew  something 
about  early  strawberries,  and  the  prefer¬ 
ential  dififerentiations  of  Barred  Rocks 
and  Bufif  Leghorns  as  egg  producers. 

A  month  after  we  got  settled,  two  or 
three  of  the  young  fellows  told  me  that 
they  were  going  to  hike  out  on  Saturday 
afternoon  for  a  little  outing,  and  wanted 
to  know  if  they  would  be  welcome.  They 
got  the  welcome,  heartily,  and  they  came 
out ;  not  alone.  One-half  the  office  squad 
and  the  Chief  was  with  them,  and  in  the 
Chief’s  car  was  a  very  fine  oak  hall  clock. 
They  had  all  chipped-in  for  its  purchase 
as  a  present  to  my  wife.  That  killed  the 
last  microbes  of  my  grouch,  and  the  house 
itself  took  care  that  no  such  microbes 
came  back.  Every  dollar  paid  out  for 
that  place  brought  at  once  one  hundred 
cents’  worth  of  the  keenest  interest  an 
enjoyment,  and  when  the  dollar  was 
spent  it  was  still  there,  in  real  estate.  As 
an  illustration  of  “Eating  your  cake  and 


Circular  of  Larger  Sizes  od  Request 

FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO., 


WN  T  JUDGE  BY  THE  PRICE 


people! o  SolTt 

the  value  of  the  I  ip  I  cp  Improved  Duplicator 

but  the  fact  that  it  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  N.  Y.  Centra°'R^nrotd*U  S 
donImuTbTfir’st  das"*  that  the  work 

High-class  endorsements  are  strong  arguments,  but  we  do  not  dc- 

Top^referringtorave  you  try 

buymg,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  offer  of  Ten  DayV 
machine  contains  a  continuous  roll  of  our 
new  Dausco  Oiled  Parchment  Back  duplicating  surface  which  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  _  Fiyg  different  colors  can  be  duplicated 
at  the  same  titne._  No  printer  s  ink  or  e-xpensive  supplies  required.  100 
copies  from  Pen  Written  and  50  copies  from  Typewritten  Original. 

Ci^plete  Duplicator,  cap  size,  (prints  8Kxl4  in.) 

Price  ®7.50,  less  special  discount  of  3.3 per  cent  net  F 

Daus  Building,  111  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 


12  DAYS  ™  NO^H  ^60 

FSeeing  Foreign 
America 


00 

UP 


including  all  expenses  for  travel, 
berth  and  board,  is  offered  by  the 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

visiting  Halifax^  Nova  Scotia  and 
St.  Johii's^  Newfoundland.  The 
most  delightful,  unique  and  health¬ 
ful  vacation  cruise  from  New  York. 

Excellent  Fishing  and  Shooting 

New  tourist  steamships— “Stephano”  and 
Florizel” — fitted  with  every  device  for 
comfort  and  safety— wireless,  bilge  keels 
submarine  bells,  etc.  7  days  at  sea;  5  days 
in  port;  the  ship  is  your  hotel.  No  trans¬ 
fers.  Splendid  cuisine.  Orchestra.  Sea 
sports.  This  cruise  will  be  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  wonderful  experiences  of  your  life. 

Reduced  rates  for  superior 

accommodations  during 

September  and  October 

Send  for  Illustr.4ted  Booklet  31 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY,  Battery  Place,  N.Y. 
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See  all  tUe  Modem  Labor- 
Saviii.^  Ueviees  ioe  Oikice  Use 


AT  THE: 


1913  Business  Shows 

CHICAGO,  September  8th  to  13th  inclusive 
NEW  YORK,  October  20th  to  25th  inclusive 

N  AFTERNOON  or  evening  spent  at  the  Chicago  or  New 
York  Annual  Business  Shows  is  invaluable.  Business  men 
will  find  all  the  modern  labor-saving  devices  on  display. 
Alanufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  office  appliances  exhibit  their  ver} 
latest  and  best  equipment.  These  concerns,  of  National  reputation, 
send  their  experts  to  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Business  Shows  to 
explain  the  devices  which  they  display,  and  to  suggest  to  business 
men  better  ways  and  means  for  getting  efficient  results  in  a  business 
office  more  economically. 

Billing  Machines,  Adding  Machines,  Bookkeeping  Machines, 
Calculating  Machines,  Duplicating  Machines,  Addressing  Machines, 
Tpyewriters,  Manibilling  Machines,  Office  Furniture,  Filing  Devices, 
Pens,  Ink,  Paper,  Fasteners,  Envelope  Sealers,  Stamp  Affixers,  Loose 
Leaf  Books,  Check  Protectors,  Folding  Machines,  Time  Clocks.,  In 
fact  everything  for  the  modern  office. 

You  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  latest  devices  at  the  Business 
Show  in  an  hour  than  you  can  elsewhere  in  a  year.  You  can  see  the 
different  devices  side  by  side  and  thus  compare  their  relative  merits. 

As  a  business  man  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  Business 
Show,  Send  your  name  and  address  on  your  business  stat¬ 
ionery  for  particulars  and  season  pass  to  the  Annual  Business 
Show.  Write  today  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  jog  your 
memory  about  it  just  before  the  show. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  SHOW  COMPANY 


150  Nassau  Street 
417  S.  Dearborn  Street 


having  it,  too,’’  that  investment  was 
simply  unanswerable. 

That  was  eighteen  years  ago.  We  fin¬ 
ished  paying  for  that  cottage  in  less  than 
ten  years,  and  at  once  bought  another 
house,  more  pretentious  than  our  own, 
but  we  bought  it  to  rent.  I  got  it  at  a 
bargain,  and  on  long  time,  and  we  cleared 
the  title  this  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  article  I  made 
some  allusion  to  philosophy.  That  is 
solely  in  making  the  best  of  it,  after  one 
reaches  middle  age.  Before  that,  I  am  not 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


advising  easy  submission  to  anything  and 
everything  that  conies.  Ambition  for 
bigger  things  is  fine,  but  it  is  useless 
unless  backed  up  with  determination  to  do 
the  educating,  the  pushing  and  the  keen, 
deep  search  for  opportunity,  one’s  self, 
instead  of  expecting  the  company  to  fur¬ 
nish  it  all. 

After  all,  the  man  who  is  in  it  can  get 
much  comfort  and  some  measure  of  pride 
in  routine  work.  A  few  years  ago  they 
put  a  new  gigantic  Corliss  engine  into 
our  plant,  and  I  would  sometimes  step 
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into  the  engine  room  and  gaze  at  it,  with 
some  little  awe.  I  would  see  the  gleam¬ 
ing  piston-rod  with  its  Herculean  thrust 
and  pull  on  the  immense  crank.  I  would 
watch  the  sharp  discriminating  action  of 
the  wonderful  compensating  valves.  I 
would  be  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
massive  frame  and  shaft  bearings,  and  I 
would  know  that  I  was  seeing  the  work¬ 
ing  essential  impulses  of  the  great  power- 
producer.  Then — on  the  end  of  the  shaft 
was  the  driving  pulley,  simple  and  ob¬ 
scure,  and  no  doubt  considered  the  most 
insignificant  working  part  of  the  whole 
machine.  It  was  neither  a  producer  or 
consumer  of  power;  only  a  transmitter 
a  routine  duty,  without  a  gleam  of  initia¬ 
tion.  Yet,  without  its  unfailing  steadi¬ 
ness,  its  regularity  and  certainty  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  its  instant  response  to  the  power 
back  of  it,  the  entire  plant  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder. 

Unquestionably,  the  routine  man  in 
every  great  organization  is  of  similar  in¬ 
dispensable  use  and  value. 

So,  that’s  what  my  philosophy  has 
brought  me.  As  fair  an  amount  of  self- 
respect  for  myself  as  a  modest  man  shouhl 
have,  and  a  fair  amount  of  respect  for  my 
job.  Content  with  the  comfort  coming 
from  a  strict  adherence  to  “No  debt’’ : 
infinite  happiness  in  a  family  blossoming 
into  promising  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  ;  and  by  no  means  the  least,  the 
knowledge  that  a  good-humored  smile 
begets  a  good-humored  response,  even 
among  old  routine  men. 

The  Business  of  the  Harvest 

(Continued  from  Page  73.) 

scenes  wherein  well-nigh  frantic  farmers 
flock  to  the  railroad  stations  and  bid  against 
one  another  for  the  services  of  the  college 
boys  and  other  workers  who  have  come 
from  the  East  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
high  wages.  Naturally,  there  is  not  only 
a  temptation  but  an  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  to  manifest  a  certain  degree  of 
independence  if  he  has  time  and  labor-saving 
apparatus  which,  with  a  force  of,  say,  eight 
operatives,  will  do  the  work  that  under  the 
conditions  of  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
required  anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty 
horses  or  mules  and  twenty  to  thirty  men. 
And  the  price  of  gasoline  or  oil  or  other 
fuel  isn’t  a  circumstance  to  the  expense  of 
food  for  a  complement  of  men  and  horses 
such  as  is  above  mentioned. 

To  look  at  the  subject  from  another  angle 
it  is  apparent  that  the  growing  importance 
of  machinery  in  harvesting  could  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  reflected  than  by  the  growth  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  agricultural  implement  manufac¬ 
ture.  In  this  field  there  are  in  the  United 
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States  today  a  total  of  some  650  different 
establishments  giving  employment  to  more 
than  60,000  persons. 

As  we  are  being  constantly  informed,  the 
tendency  of  the  age  in  all  lines  is  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  whereas  harvesting  methods  and 
machinery  might  seem  to  offer  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  specialization  the  reverse  has  been 
proven  to  be  the  case,  thanks  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  Yankee  inventors.  Just  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  special  harvesting  equipment 
that  has  been  devised  for  unusual  conditions 
there  may  be  cited  the  “side  hill  harvester” 
designed  for  use  on  sharply  inclined  grain 
fields  and  which  will  operate  successfully  at 
a  pitch  of  28  degrees.  Another  novelty  is 
the  tractor  harvester  outfit  invented  for  use 
on  soft  ground  and  which,  despite  the 
weight  of  the  apparatus,  will  pass  safely 
oyer  the  yielding  ground  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  special  wheels  several  feet  in 
width.  Small  or  “junior”  combination  har¬ 
vesters  have  come  into  the  market  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  who  own  small  or 
medium-size  farms. 

Business  Women  Who  Have 
Made  Good 

(Continued  from  Page  84.) 

corporation,  and  when  Mrs.  Annie  M. 
Brett,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  left  a 
widow  with  a  child  of  five  to  support, 
she  had  no  business  training.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  a  telephone  promoter,  had  been  an 
invalid  for  several  years,  and  all  his 
means  had  been  spent.  All  he  had  to  be¬ 
queath  his  wife  was  his  knowledge  of  the 
telephone  business.  Mrs.  Brett  turned 
this  capital  to  good  account,  for  she  suc¬ 
cessfully  promoted  the  Southern  Inde¬ 
pendent  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Brett  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  Her  success  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  what  a  woman  can  ac¬ 
complish  in  business  if  she  puts  her  mind 
to  it. 

Another  Texas  woman  with  an  unusual 
gi'asp  of  business  fundamentals  is  Miss 
Irene  Scott,  who  first  entered  business 
life  as  a  matter  of  necessity  about  ten 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  the 
money  earned  through  her  first  efforts 
was  used  in  taking  a  course  in  stenog¬ 
raphy  at  a  business  college. 

After  completing  her  course  she  be¬ 
came  a  public  stenographer,  but  soon 
branched  out  as  a  commercial  traveler, 
selling  dental  supplies  to  the  profession. 
For  the  past  three  years,  however,  she 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  mail  order 
department  of  Washer  Bros,  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  one  of  her  many  business 
epigrams  is :  “It  is  as  important  to  keep 
customers  as  to  acquire  them,  and  much 
easier.” 


^one  up  in  smoke 

Sai(d  the  manager  of  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  Cincinnati.  A  great  fire  had 
swept  through  the  fireproof  skyscraper 
(Union  Trust  Bldg.),  devastating  his  office 
and  many  others.  Mr.  F.  H.  Cordes  (office 
shown  in  oval)  kept  his  valuable  papers  in 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

“On  opening  my  SAFE-CABINET  I  found 
the  contents  to  be  in  perfect 
.  _  condition,”  said  Mr.  Cordes. 

write  today  for  interesting  reports  of  fire  tests  in 
which  THE  SAFE-CABINET  has  demonstrated  its 
supremacy. 


THE  SAFE  CABINET  CO. 

Dept.  E-2  MARIETTA,  N.  Y. 
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Leam  Paragon  Shorthand  at  home.  The  demand  for  young  men  and  youns 
women  stenographers  is  tremendous — salaries  big — advancement  certain. 

,  j  biggest  rnan  in  business  says, — “If  a  person  has  native  ability,  a  knowl¬ 

edge  of  Paragon  Shorthand  will  put  him  next  to  sure  success.” 

Paragon  Shorthand 

“7  easy  lessons,  learned  in  7  days” 

ft  haUtoo^Te^tStof  most-easily-written,  most-easily-read  shorthand  ever  invented 

priced  stenogSpWsf  dot^^^^  men,  anFhigt 


home ®o.*'mple  you  can  learn  it,  in  your  own 
home,  .n  a  week  No  doubt  about  it._  The  cost  is  very,  very  little.  Let  me  send  you 
my  free  book  Shorthand  in  7  Days.”  It  tells  all  about  Paragon  and 
the  suoiess  of  Paragon  wnters  in  the  employ  of  Governments  and  Bi-; 

'  /  Business.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Heed  that  inclination  1 

/  Write  me. 

bicbt-'otag.  Pres.,  PARAGON  SHORTHAND  INST. 

1431  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans^  La. 


/ 


DO  IT! 


/ 


If  you  are  a  stenographer  now  writing  one  of  the 
ordinary  systems,  investigate  Paragon.  Let  me  prove 
how  Paragon  will  give  you  greater  speed— positive  ac¬ 
curacy— and  larger  opportunities.  Write  me  freely. 


/ 


A.  Lichtenta?,  Pres., 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE 
1431  Camp  SL,  New  Orleans,  Lp, 
Send  me  your  book  ^‘Shorthand  in 
7  Days,’^  and  full  particulars  regard- 
r  ing  your  home-study  course  in  Para¬ 
gon  Shorthand. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City 

State. 


In  addition  to  handling  of  orders  and 
correspondence  in  the  mail  order  depart¬ 
ment,  she  has  direct  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  catalogues  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  this  store.  “If  a  woman  is  compel¬ 
led  to  work  to  earn  her  living,  or  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  those  dependent  upon  her,”  says 
Miss  Scott,  “then  she  should  make  her¬ 
self  as  efficient  and  worth  while  as  a 
man.  She  should  put  her  real  energy  in 
the  giving  of  the  very  best  of  her  brain 
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and  education  to  the  work  she  chooses, 
and  there  should  never  be  any  half¬ 
hearted  service.” 

There  is  a  New  York  girl.  Miss  Helen 
F.  Kolba,  who  has  made  a  success  in 
the  business  of  house  wrecking.  She 
bosses  fifty  huskies,  yet  she  is  only 
twenty  years  old.  She  is  a  remarkable 
girl.  She  speaks  six  languages,  Polish, 
Russian,  Italian,  French,  German  and 
pretty  good  English.  She  makes  con- 
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Why  Write  Letters 
the  Way  Your 
Grandfather  Did? 

Modern  stenographic  rnethods 
give  mechanical  perfection,  but 
if  your  letters  are  to  serve  the 
full  pun^ose  for  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten,  they  must  have  the  human 
toueh,  “the  punch,”  in  other  words. 

We  have  progressed  a  long  way  from 
the  ink  horn  and  quill 
pen.  You  should  have 
up-to-the-minute  knowl¬ 
edge  on  how  to  handle 
correspondence  p  r  o  b  - 
lems;  how  to  make  your 
persuasive  appeal  con¬ 
vincing  enough  to  pull 
people  to  your  w'ay  of 
thinking. 


“Making  the 
Letter  Pay” 

By  A.  PETER  STOWE 

is  a  book  of  io6 
pages;  each  book  both 

crammed  full  of  cor- 

respondence  ideas.  The  book  is  just  off  the  press,  and,  as  QQ 

a  special  introductory  offer  you  may  secure  it,  postpaid,  ^  V  • 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Sales  Letters,  Collection  Letters, 
Letters  of  Complaint  and  Business  Correspondence  in  General,  here  is  your 
opportunity;  ^i.oo  brings  this  wonderful  book  to  you,  prepaid. 

“Making  the  Letter  Pay” 

is  6i  inches  by  9  inches,  bound  in  green  Mor¬ 
occo  back,  with  red  silk  cloth  sides. 

Remember,  our  offer  of  ^i.oo,  post¬ 
paid,  will  be  withdrawn  in. a  short  time. 

This  is  but  a  Special 
Introductory  Offer 

Use  the  coupon  below. 


COUIMHV 

The  International  Accountants'  Society 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  copy  of  “MAKING  THE  LETTER  PAY. 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  $1.00  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  same. 

NAME - - 

ADDRESS  -  - - -  - 

CITY _  ^ 


STATE- 


tracts  that  run  into  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  tearing  down  buildings  and 
hauling  the  rubbish  away. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  women 
have  made  their  success  in  the  business 
world  in  the  friendliest  spirit  with  men. 

And  while  this  is  an  incomplete  record 
of  brainy  women  who  have  made  good 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  fairly  represent¬ 
ative  of  what  women  can  accomplish  if 
they  try.  Probably,  however,  one  of  the 
most  envied  of  business  women  is  Mrs. 
Alexander  Mercer  Pell,  who  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  only  business  wo¬ 
man  ever  presented  to  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  court  function.  Mrs.  Pell  is  an 
“industrial  engineer.” 

Usefulness  of  Foreign  Patents 

(Continued  from  Page  95.) 

A  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact,  that 
many  countries  will  change  their  commercial 
aspect,  or  mode  of  living  long  before  the 
life  of  the  patent  terminates,  and  this 
should  always  be  considered,  as  it  may  mean 
a  question  of  thousands  of  dollars’  profit 
later  on.  Indications  of  such  changes  can 
always  be  noted  years  ahead,  and  they 
should  be  looked  for. 

Some  general  information  concerning 
some  of  the  more  important  countries  of 
the  world  is  given  below,  as  it  gives  an  out¬ 
line  as  to  the  qualifications  to  look  for  in 
the  matter  of  foreign  patents : 

Canada  is  a  desirable  country  to  patent 
in,  because  there  is  a  kinship  between  it 
and  the  United  States  in  several  ways,  and 
the  tendencies  there  are  on  similar  lines. 
There  is  a  great  field  for  agricultural  in¬ 
struments,  railroad  devices,  and  general 
manufacturing  devices. 

England  is  one  of  the  most  populous, 
and  wealthiest  countries,  has  large  manu¬ 
facturing  and  scientific  interests,  and  is  ac- 
ejuiring  a  great  liking  for  American  inven¬ 
tions. 

France  includes  all  her  colonies,  ranks 
high  in  all  the  technical  arts,  and  has  a 
large  population. 

Germany  ranks  high  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  is,  industrially,  fighting  for  first 
place.  There  is  always  a  live  demand  in 
this  country  for  all  inventions  of  merit. 
The  country  includes  Prussia,  Saxony, 
baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  all  the 
German  Colonies.  Almost  every  kind  of 
invention  can  be  patented  to  advantage  in 
Germany. 

A  valuable  invention  can  be  sold  more 
quickly  and  profitably  when  it  is  patented 
in  several  foreign  countries  as  well  as  the 
States,  than  one  which  is  only  patented  in 
one,  and  wherever  desirable  it  should  be 
so  patented  before  negotiations  for  selling 
the  riehts  are  entered  into. 
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Yale  is  about  the  Crst  of  our  seats 
of  learning  to  realize  that  not 
even  the  semblance  of  an  engineer 
can  be  turned  out  during  the  four-year  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  standard  engineering  course. 

And  Yale  is  not  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  point  of  re¬ 
alization.  She  has  gone 
ahead  and  equipped  a 
laboratory  to  train  her 

graduates  in  the  prac¬ 

tical  requirements  of 
the  engineering  profession. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
laboratory  is  the  testing  floor,  on  which 

machines  of  all  descriptions  can  be  readily 
mounted  or  removed.  A  few  standard  ma¬ 
chines,  such  as  a  Corliss  engine  and  a 
steam-turbine  generating  unit,  used  for 

lighting  the  building,  have  been  permanent¬ 
ly  mounted,  but  the  general  policy  is  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  loan  of  various  types  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  one  or  two  years.  They  are  then 


Training 

Engineers 

at 

Yale 


Courtesy  of  Hill  Publishing  Company 

or  taken  apart,  as  desired.  Instead  of  the 
sketch  or  lantern  slide  the  actual  machine 
is  often  at  hand  to  illustrate  a  lecture. 


Courtesy  of  Hill  Publishing  Company 

returned  to  the  maker  and  a  later  machine 
of  the  same,  or  perhaps  another  design, 
takes  its  place.  In  the  course  of  a  year  there 
is  opportunity  to  show  several  machines  of 
dififerent  types,  so  that  during  his  training 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  latest 
and  best  in  machinery,  writes  Thomas  Wil¬ 
son  in  PoTver. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  small  machines  from 
the  testing  floor  to  the  lecture  room.  They 
are  first  picked  up  by  the  10-ton  traveling 
crane  serving  the  main  floor,  and  delivered 
on  the  gallerv  platform  at  the  entrance  to 
the  lecture  room  on  the  second  floor.  From 
here  a  2-ton  hand  crane  on  a  trolley  rail 
carries  the  machine -or  apparatus  onto  the 
rostrum,  where  it  is  placed  on  exhibition 


Ten  years  ago,  when  our  equipment 
of  machine  tools,  jigs  and  tem¬ 
plates  was  not  nearly  so  good  as 
now,  our  earnings  per  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  were  greater.  I  believe 
this  was  due  to  the 
What  Makes  fact  that  we  made  a 

a  Good  more  steady  use  of 

every  man  and  ma- 
Superin-  chine,  besides  directing 

tendent?  each  man’s  efforts  to 

better  advantage,  ob¬ 
serves  William  Lodge,  a  veteran  em¬ 
ployer  in  the  current  number  of  the 
American  Machinist.  Every  inspector 
should  be  seen  every  day,  and  every 
minute  of  his  time  should  be  devoted  to 
some  piece  of  work;  his  time  might 
profitably  be  divided  into  details. 

The  superintendent  of  manufacture 
should  make  a  complete  round  of  the 
entire  works  every  morning  because  the 
work  in  every  department  is  changing 
almost  every  hour  and  no  trip  can  be 
made  that  will  not  disclose  some  item 
upon  which  economy  may  be  practiced. 
The  absence  of  such  a  daily  trip  keeps 
these  items  from  his  sight.  He  should 
make  notes  on  the  trip  in  the  morning 
and  see  that  the  work  covered  by  the 
notes  is  properly  on  the  way  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  must  not  miss  this  trip  one 
single  day  in  the  year. 

Handling  men  and  work  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  manufacture.  If  any  routine  work 
is  without  time  limits  they  should  he 
established.  No  change  in  premium  al¬ 


lowance  should  be  made  unless  the 
work,  or  the  method  of  doing  the  work, 
departs  from  the  vogue  when  the  pre¬ 
mium  allowance  was  first  set. 


Treatment 
of  Interest 
in  Figuring 
Cos  ts 


A  DISCUSSION  in  the  Journal  of 
Accountancy  relative  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  its  relation  to 
cost  of  production  is  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  benefit  to  every  student  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  proper  and 
correct  methods  of  de¬ 
termining  and  treating 
of  record  the  elements 
of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  Herbert  M. 
Temple  contends  there 
can  be  but  one  conclusion  in  regard  to 
capitalizing  interest,  depreciation,  obso¬ 
lescence,  etc.,  in  the  partly  or  completely 
ready-for-market  product.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  accepted,  he  says,  that  interest  is  not 
a  factor  to  be  inventoried  as  an  element 
of  the  cost  of  production,  but  is  a  factor 
to  be  considered  in  establishing  the  sales 
or  selling  price  of  the  units  or  elements 
produced.  In  recording  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  sales  realization  on  this  basis,  the 
units  sold  reveal  an  income  in  excess  of 
the  direct  or  inventoried  cost  sufficient  to 
make  provision  for  depreciation,  obso¬ 
lescence  and  returns  to  capital  in  all  of 
its  phases. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  industrie.'- 
which  capitalize  interest,  etc.,  in  the  man¬ 
ufactured  product,  carrying  the  same  in 
the  inventor/  at  such  capitalized  prices, 
not  only  make  a  most  peculiar  and  unique 
disclosure  in  their  income  account,  but 
also  render  themselves  subject  to  a  se¬ 
vere  criticism  when  they  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  borrowers  on  credit. 
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ADVERTISING  SPECIALTIES 

GET  A  VANADIUM  STEEL  RAZOR  if  you  want  the 
smooth,  velvety  shave  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
best.  To  introduce,  I  will  send  one  for  only  $1.50 — 
regular  price  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  G 
Campau,  Rox  816,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— HERE’S  \VH.\T  THEY  ALL  WANT.  Con¬ 
centrated  Beer  Tablets.  Makes  Genuine  Beer  by  adding 
water.  Not  Near-Beer — the  real  article.  Carry  goods 
right  in  pocket.  Enormous  demand — large  profits.  Write 
us  today.  THE  AMBREW  CO.,  Dept,  1678,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  O. 

BE  INDEPENDENT. — Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home;  we  tell  you  how  and  furnish  everything 
needed,  wholesale;  an  honorable  and  profitable  business 
for  man  or  woman.  Many  make  $3000  a  year.  Particu¬ 
lars  free.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 


SELL  BY  MAIL — Start  pleasant,  profitable  business; 
spare  time;  means  independence;  established  corpora¬ 
tion  backs  you.  Patented  specialties;  factory  prices ; 
Prospectus  free.  Mississippi  Valley  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  35c.  FRAMES  15c.  Sheet  pic¬ 
tures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c,  Views  _Ic.  30  days’ _  credit. 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co.. 
Dept.  541-T,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  TOILET  GOODS  MAN  WITH  A  LITTLE  MONEY 
CAN  HAVE  THIS.  An  established  Toilet  Goods  con¬ 
cern  wants  a  man  with  business  ability  and  live  selling 
ideas  to  take  hold  of  their  business  and  run  it.  Owners 
have  other  interests  which  require  their  time.  To  such 
a  man  a  controlling  interest  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Address  C.  B.,  Box  986,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IF  WE  would  give  you  a  40-acre  farm  free,  along  our 
line  of  railroad,  would  you  he  willing  to  tell  your  friends 
about  our  land  opening?  For  particulars,  address  Mr. 
T.  B.  Clark,  Land  Commissioner,  Live  Oak,  Perry  & 
Gulf  Railroad  Company,  Box  184,  Live  Oak,  Florida. 


STOP  MAKIN'G  OTHER  PEOPLE  RICH.  Start 
a  mail  order  business  of  your  own  and  earn  $50  to 
$250  a  week.  I  made  $50,000  the  first  five  years  with 
a  small  mail  order  business,  $10,000  the  first  year, 
Began  with  $5.  No  matter  where  you  live  I  will 
show  you  how  to  start  small  in  your  own  home,  in 
spare  time,  evenings,  at  first.  Experience  unnecessary. 
NO  CA.NVASSIXG.  Send  today  for  my  illustrated 
free  booklet.  It  tells  how  I  cart  help  you.  Heacock, 
.\-5228.  T.ocki’ort.  N.  V. 


START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE  BUSINESS. 
We  teach  you  how  to  establish  a  successful  collection 
agency  and  refer  business  to  you.  No  capital  required. 
I.ittle  competition.  Rare  opportunities.  Write  for  “Free 
Posters’’  today.  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERV- 
TCTt  State  St..  Detroit,  Michigan. 


USE  YOUR  SP.’VRE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  ordei 
business  of  your  own.  We  heln  you  start  for  a  share 
in  profits.  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual 
Opnortunities  Exchange.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ASK  BODEI  About  Buying!  Selling!  Ad-Writingl  Any¬ 
thing!  Get  acquainted  “Now!”  Bode,  288b  Main,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

SOMETHING  NEW.  lust  the  thing  for  every  business 
man.  ROOVERS  HAND  EMBOSSER.  Check  pro¬ 
tector  C-43  sells  for  $1.50.  Your  initial,  monogram  or 
seal  from  25c  up  to  $1.50.  Write  immediately  for  lit¬ 
erature  and  prices  on  different  models.  Homer  Howry 
Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

RU.'^SEf.L  SE\y.\GE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM,  607  Mar 
«  uette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Disposes  of  Sewage;  di^- 
charges  clear,  harmless  water,  without  odor.  Installed 
in  basement  or  outside. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Hunting  dogs  of  all  qualifications,  also 
Watch  and  Pet  Dogs.  Puppies  of  all  varieties  in  exist¬ 
ence.  On  receipt  of  10  cents  we  mail  the  most  hand¬ 
some,  comprehensive,  descriptive  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  in  existence  of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds 
of  swine,  sheep,  rabbits,  ferrets.  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
[irice  list  free.  C.  I,.  B.  Landis,  Dept.  109,  Reading,  Pa. 


According  to  Mr.  Farrell,  in  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 
there  is  a  total  of  56,000,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  at  present  in  use  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Of  this  between  500,000  and  600,000 
tons  are  taken  up 
every  year  and  rerolled 
into  lighter  rails.  The 
capacity  of  the  reroll¬ 
ing  mills  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  about  750,000 
tons  per  year.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  a  rerolling 
jtlant  of  its  own,  where  it  rolls  its  obso¬ 
lete  and  worn-out  rails.  About  2,000,000 
tons  of  steel  scrap  are  used  every  year 
in  steel  manufacture,  this  scrap  taking 
the  place  of  about  4,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore,  which  would  be  consumed  were 
scrap  not  used  in  steel  making.  Scrap 
is  selling  at  present  for  $12  per  ton,  com¬ 
pared  with  $27  per  ton  for  steel  billets. 
The  price  of  steel  scrap  and  that  of  pig 
iron  follow  each  other  closely. 


56,000,000 
Tons  of 
Rails 
in  Use 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Geo.  A.  Schreiner  states  that  the 
oldest  advertisements  extant  are  the 
brick  stamps  used  by  the  ancient  Babyloni¬ 
ans  and  Egyptians.  In  a  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  these  were  records 
Advertis-  designed  to  show  just 

•  •  what  king  had  built  the 

“  edifice  in  which  the 

Ancient  bricks  were  used;  in 
Tinges  fact,  much  of  what  is 

now  history  has  bee  " 
learned  from  the  exploration  work  which 
has  brought  hundreds  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments  to  light. 

While  the  brick  impressions  spoken  o’’ 
did  not  advertise  the  product  concerned, 

they  at  least  served  their  pnriiose.  Rulers 
of  whom  we  would  not  liave  heard  other¬ 
wise  have,  by  virtue  of  the  cylinder  seal  and 


An  Ancient  B •‘icb^Stamp  Advertisement 
Brick-atamp  In  archaic  Babylonian  cuneiform  characters  In  the 
Sumerian  lan^age,  reading:  '*UR-BA’U,  king  o/URU,  who  the  house 
q/ SIN  did  build."  The  stamp  was  used  to  mark  bricks  employed  in 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  the  Moon-god  at  Slppar.  Its  date  is 
about  2,800,  B.  C.  {Editor  and  Publisher.) 


A/,  P  ^*s‘Ae,ent  Expression 


Brick-stamp  used  by  Dun-gl,  king  of  Ur.  and  son  of  Ur-ba’u.  the 
ruler  already  mentioned.  It  contains  the  legend:  **r>UN-GI,  the 
mighty  man,  king  o/URU,  king  o/SHUMIR  and  ACCAD.’*  It  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  earliest  press-agent  “copy”  in  existence.  Ur- 
ba’u  was  still  content  with  advertising  his  work;  Dun-gl  also 
advertised  himself.  (Editor  and  Publisher.) 


the  cartouche  stamp,  come  to  our  attention. 
From  this  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 
the  press  agent  is  really  older  than  the 
bona-fide  advertiser. 

That  advertising  was  carried  on  to  the 
extent  which  conditions  permitted  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  “tanikaru” 
of  Babylonia  employed  both  traveling  sales¬ 
men  and  peddlers,  according  to  Delitzsch’s 
“Handel  und  Wandel  in  Altbabylonien.” 
Babylonia,  under  Hammurabi.  2250  B.  C.. 
was  the  premier  trading  nation  of  the  world. 
Its  contracts,  bills,  letters  of  credit,  leases, 
and  other  documents  of  that  sort  have  been 
found  as  far  south  as  Yemen,  as  far  east  as 
the  Indus,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian. 

Near  the  temple  of  IMarduk,  or  in  the 
temple,  as  some  Assyriologists  maintain, 
there  was  located  the  stock  exchange,  where 
money  might  be  obtained  on  good  security 
at  rates  of  interest  that  should  appeal  to 
the  modern  Shylock.  Furthermore,  that 
some  men  advertised  promises  they  did  not 
always  kee])  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ham¬ 
murabi  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  law 
which  punished  non-compliance  with  con¬ 
tracts,  verbal  or  written,  with  death.  One 
of  the  fine  features  of  the  Codex  Hamniur- 
abis  is  the  insistence  upon  performance  of 
promises  and  the  placing  of  responsibility 
where  Ids  kingly  judgment  thought  it  be¬ 
longed.  To  make  a  statement  and  not  act 
in  harmony  with  it  was  an  oflfense  that 
could  be  visited  with  the  death  penalty,  an:l 
to  die  by  the  law  in  Babylon  was  worse 
than  dying  in  any  other  fashion. 

The  commerce  of  the  Orient  was  such 
that  a  good  reputation  counted  for  much 
There  were  merchants  in  the  seaports  whose 
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names  were  identified  with  quality  in  ver) 
much  the  manner  obtaining  now.  Com¬ 
modities  which  enjoyed  the  renown  of  the 
locality  which  produced  them  were  many. 
Thus  the  wines  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrenaica 
were  known  in  all  the  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries,  while  Indian  spices  and  incense  had 
reputations  they  maintained  well  into  our 
own  times.  The  same  is  true  of  many  other 
commodities  then  part  of  commerce.  For 
a  Ivertising  based  on  quality  these  instances 
do_  not  have  their  equal  in  our  day.  That 
laws  were  made  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
articles  sailing  under  false  colors  demon¬ 
strates  inversely  that  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing  was  recognized  even  then. 


Industrial 

Education 

and 

Commercial 

Prosperity 


The  great  interest  shown  in  in¬ 
dustrial  education  in  the  Unite! 
States  is  a  part  of  a  world-wide 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cational  methods,  which  extends  not  only 
throughout  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  but 
also  to  the  Far  East, 
says  John  J.  Macfar- 
lane  in  Cotiunercial 
America. 

The  demand  for  the 
introduction  of  industrial  education  into 
our  public  schools  comes  not  only  from 
educators  and  friends  of  social  welfare 
but  also  from  manufacturers  and  em¬ 
ployes,  The  educator  realizes  that  at 
present  millions  of  pupils  leave  the 
.schools  without  having  received  sufficient 
education  to  fit  them  for  their  duties  in 
after  life,  and  notwithstanding  his  natural 
conservatism,  he  desires  that  our  schools 
should  be  the  equal  of  those  in  any  other 
land.  No  system  of  industrial  education 
can  succeed,  however,  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  manufacturer  and  wage 
earner,  both  of  whom  are  already  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  industrial  schools 
The  introduction  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  means  a  thorough  revision  of  our 
school  system  in  order  to  furnish  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  an  educa¬ 
tion  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
their  prospective  life-work  as  the  college 
education  does  to  that  of  the  professional 
and  managerial  classes.  It  means  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  a  particular  boy  for  a  particular 
job.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  ma¬ 
terial  products.  Its  mainspring  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  goods  at  a  decreased  cost. 

In  order  to  reach  the  great  mass  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years,  who  either  from  compul¬ 
sion  or  choice  become  wage  earners,  two 
kinds  of  schools  have  generally  been  suc¬ 
cessful  wherever  they  have  been  tried. 
One  is  the  continuation  school  in  which 
the  worker  continues  his  education  bv 


studies  in  day  or  evening  classes.  In 
Germany,  it  is  made  compulsory  for  the 
employer  to  allow  sufficient  time  in  the 
day  for  this  purpose.  The  other  is  the 
part-time  co-operative  plan,  where  the 
pupils  spend  alternate  and  equal  periods 
in  school  and  shop,  receiving  wages  from 
their  employers  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
shop.  The  principal  of  the  Fitchburg 
High  School  says , that  in  these  schools 
they  have  vacation  all  the  year  round — 
one  week  is  a  vacation  from  work,  the 
other  week  is  a  vacation  from  school. 

Any  system  o1  industrial  education  in 
which  shopwork  forms  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  should  be  carried  on  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  practical  men  and  the  instructors 
in  the  shop  should  also  be  practical  men. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  probabilities  are 
very  great  that  the  good  results  expected 
from  industrial  education  will  never  be 
realized. 


A  New 
System 
of 

Heating 


WITH  hot  panels  and  borders, 
double  the  heating  surface  is  re¬ 
quired  as  compared  with  ordi¬ 
nary  hot  water  radiators,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Isolated  Plant,  but  the  heating 
apparatus  and  the  dis¬ 
tributing  pipe  work 
can  be  15  per  cent 
smaller. 

A  hot  panel  consists 
essentially  of  a  small 
pipe  bent  backwards 
and  forwards  and  imbeded  in  a  semi¬ 
conducting  composition.  The  heat 
medium,  say  hot  water,  circulates  in  the 
tube,  and  the  heat  is  conducted  through 
the  walls  of  the  tube  to  the  composition 
through  which  it  spreads  to  the  surface 
of  the  panel,  whence  it  is  radiated  into 
the  rooms;  in  effect,  heat  at  compara¬ 
tively  high  temperature  issuing  from  a 
small  surface  is  converted  into  the  same 
amount  of  heat  at  a  lower  temperature 
issuing  from  a  large  surface.  A  hot  panel 
may  contain  more  than  one  length  of  tube 
in  order  that  the  floor  in  each  length  may 
be  controlled  by  external  valves.  It  can 
be  made  up  in  an  iron  frame,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  detached  unit  similar  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  radiator,  or  it  may  be  built  up 
against  a  wall  very  nearly  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  plaster. 

Hot  borders  are  formed  by  placing 
drawn,  lap-welded  inch  pipes  about 
an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  floor  close 
to  the  walls,  around  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  room  and  imbedding  these  pipes 
in  semi-conducting  composition.  A  hot 
border  of  say  from  6  to  18  inches  for 
passages  can  thus  be  formed.  Similar 
pipes  can  also  be  imbedded  along  the 
cornices  of  the  room.  The  heat  medium 
may  be  either  hot  water  or  steam. 
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HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in 
spare  time,  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instruc- 
Uve  booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond, 
Oept.  AD,  Boston.  Mass. 


LETTERS 

BRTLf.TAXT  “.Sales  Letters’  'and  advertising  copy,  bv 
an  expert.  John  McCoy,  17  Elm  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

illustrated  book  tells  about  300,000  pro¬ 
tected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of  vacan¬ 
cies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure 

employment,  just  ask  for 
booklet  S-3.  No  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washing- 


I  NEED  GOOD  MEN — everywhere — part  or  all  time — 
learn  my  business— niake  money  with  me— no  experience 
needed— typewriter,  desk  and  full  outfit  free.  W  M 
Ostrander,  Dept.  13,  12  West  31st  St.,  New  York.' 

WANTED— Ambitious  young  men  to  become  Trained 
Salesmen  and  learn  while  earning.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  The  Bradstreet  System,  Dept.  4,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MOVING  PICTURE  SHOWS 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS-$10  to  $10r 
ach.  Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Ex¬ 
perience,  literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  un- 

HanTllfriT  Pu’dishing  Co.,  333  Atla^ 

Hank  Lidg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

Examining  Corps,  U.  : 
ton  n  Attorney,  992  G.  St.,  Washin; 

ton,  D.  C.  Pamphlet  of  instructions  sent  upon  reques 


good  Bond  Letterheads,  Noteheads,  Bill¬ 
heads,  Statements,  Business  and  Calling  Cards,  Blotters 
Envelopes— 644 ’s  and  6’s— 500,  $1.65;  1000  $2  4o’ 

^”75'^  I00o''%3  nn°  Hotel  Call  Lists', 

-  1./5  ,  1000,  $3  00.  Excellent  Physicians’  Diagnosis 

ment^^Bir^T  Sample  iLtall- 

21?"*  Bicycle  Sale  Agreement — 15c.  Merchants  Sale 
Shps  1000,  $1.45;  2000,  $2.50.  Georfe  Smckuole 

“Quality  Prhiter.”  Dixon,  Illinois.  ®  Stackpole, 


P2°i?  printing  at  LOW  PRICES,  1000  GOO] 
letterheads,  envelopes,  cards,  billheads,  labels,  circular: 
$-.50.  Samples  fre^  Catalogues,  booklets  and  circi 
ars  our  specialty.  FANTUS  COMPANY,  S21  S.  Deai 
born  bt.,  Chicago. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

‘t"  school  at  once,  thougl 

1  am  keeping  up  the  attendance  and  advertising  foi 
Somg  to  practice  law.  Will  make  greai 
sacnfice  to  be  pleased.  Correspond  with  me  today 
J.  M.  F.,  care  Business,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

$4.25  EACH  PAID  FOR  U.  S.  Flying  Eagle  Cent 
dates  1856.  $2  to  $600  paid  for  hundreds  of  othe 

coins  dated  before  1895.  Send  TEN  cents  at  once  fo 
New  Illustrated  Com  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  Get  poste( 
—It  may  mean  your  fortune.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Coin  Deal 
ers.  Box  128,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  can  add  to 
their  income  by  introducing  our  Loose  Leaf  Accounting 
Systems  and  Supplies  during  their  spare  time.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  is  offered  to  build  up  a  profitable 
and  permanent  business.  Send  for  details.  The  Shep¬ 
pard  Company,  Dept.  B,  311  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED — Salesmen,  business  getters,  can  use  no 
others,  good  line,  good  territory.  LeFebure  Ledger  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


TYPEWRITERS 

SPECIAL  T^•PEWRITER  SALE.  Remington  No.  6, 
$15.  Smith  Premier  No.  2,  $14.50.  Underwood  No.  4, 
$35,00.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Typewriter  ribbons  and 
carbons.  Ritzheimer  Typewriter  Company,  220  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Join  the  Ranks  of  Profitable  Poultry  Raisers 

To-day  great  profits  are  being  realized  in  this  fascinating 
L  business.  We  offer  you  a  thorough  correspondence  A 
course  of  instruction  as  it  is  possible  to  secure.  M 


Make  Big  Money 

RAISING  POULTRY  , 


A  PROMINENT  business  man  in 
New  York  City,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  on  how  to  attain  suc¬ 
cess,  said  :  “Clothes  don’t  make  the  man, 
but  good  clothes  have  got  many  a  man 
a  good  job.” 

When  a  man  is  on 
trial  for  a  crime  he  does 
not  think  of  going  be¬ 
fore  the  court  and  jury 
without  preparation.  He 
gets  the  best  attorney 


Why  a 
Good 

Appearance 

Wins 


possible;  he  tries  to  make  the  most  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  the  jury,  and  does 
everything  he  can  to  win  his  case. 

But  everywhere  we  see  people  with 
unshaven  faces,  with  seedy  clothes, 
soiled  linen,  shoes  not  blackened,  and 
wretched  manners  seeking  positions,  and 
wondering  why  they  cannot  get  them. 

The  shrewd  employer  is  always  look¬ 
ing  for  earmarks.  Everything  counts  in 
his  estimation  of  you,  and  if  he  gets  a  bad 
impression  he  is  through  with  you.  Re- 


Your  Mail’ 

THE  MUETIPOST  STAMP  AFFIXER  AND  ACCOUNTAl^ 

Slaves — stamps,  Time  and  Labor — MONEY 

10,000  Satisfied  Users  and  Two  Years  Success  Has  Proven  Its  Value 

A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT  IN  ANY  OFFICE 

A  small  office  with  only  one  employee  can  easily  lose,  through  carelessness  or 
misuse,  an  average  of  one  stamp  per  day  which  in  300  days  would  amount  to  six 
dollars,  the  MULTIPOST  would  save  this  and  greater  loss,  thus 

PAYING  AT  LEAST  2S%  PER  ANNUM 

On  its  purchase  price.  Also  saving  time  and  labor,  as  with  the  MULTIPOS 

anyone  can  securely  and  accurately  affix  from  60  to  100  stamps  per  minute.  One  stroke  does  the 
ITtffings  necTssar^^^^^^  picL  up.  moistens,  severs,  affixes  and  counts  the  stamp;  all  five 

done  as  quickly  as  you  can  do  any  one. 

It  Protects  Your  Stamps  Like  a  Bank  Protects  Your  Money 

Also  removing  temptation  from  your  employees  and  giving  them  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled  against  iiossible  false  accusation  or  suspicion. 

HOW  STAMPS  ARE  LOST— Used  on  personal  mail,  actual  theft,  mis¬ 
placed  purchases  by  mail,  mutilation,  carelessness.  The  common  feeling,  11  S 

ONLY  A  STAMP. 

It  Isn’t  What  You  Use— It’s  What  You  Buy— There  s  a  Difference 
THE  MULTIPOST  IS  SENT  ON  FREE  TRIAL,  EXPRESS  PREPAID. 

No  ob’igation  whatsoever  on  vour  part.  Send  it  back,  express  collect,  if  y<^  are 
willing  to  part  with  it.  FULLY  GUARANTEED  by  a  Company  which  has 
ESTABLISHED  its  ability  and  disposition  to  make  good.  Stamps  for  the 
MULTIPOST  at  any  P.  O. 

MULTIPOST  COMPANY 

197  STATE  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Multipost  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Multiuost  Your  Mall 


—TRY  THIS— 

Form  a  mental  estimate  of  how  many 
stamps  you  use  a  day.  Calculate  what 
this  should  cost  you  per  month. 

— THEN— 

Look  up  your  postage  account  for  a  feW 
months  and  see  how  near  you  guessed. 


Complete 
library  and 
lessons  arc 
furnished  stu¬ 
dents  at  once 
and  examinations 
are  conducted  by 
us. 


SEND  THIS 
COUPON  NOW 


If  you 
would  Eke 
to  know 
more  about 
V  how  to  raise 
poultry  for  a 
profit. 

Send  us  the 
Coupon  To-day 


This  request 
places  you 


I  Inlernational 

J  Pocliry  School, 

I  De®uo‘.L  Mich.  under  no 

*  obligation 

I  part,  kindly  send  me  com-  ^  whatever 

I  plete  details  on  your  course 
J  in  Poultry  Culture.  .y 

. . 

J  ADDRESS . *  < 

^ITY  and  STATE.  “  •“ 


Fire  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the 
Country 
House 


nQ\e. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  School 

3ax  9S  Detroit,  Mich. 


member  that  your  interview  with  your 
prospective  employer  is  a  display  of  your 
goods.  You’re  like  a  traveling  man 
showing  his  samples.  If  the  samples  are 
not  attractive,  if  they  do  not  tempt  the 
merchant,  he  will  not  buy.  If  you  can¬ 
not  make  a  good  showing  to  your  pros¬ 
pective  employer,  you  cannot  expect  a  job. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Marden  in  McLean  s  Magazine. 

The  question  of  protecting  the 
country  house  against  the  ravages 
of  fire,  if  considered  at  all,  is  usually 
dismissed  in  the  belief  that  the  problem 
is  so  difficult  and  of  such  vast  proportions 
as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  reasonable 
solution,  says  Edwin  O. 
Torbohm,  Inspector, 
The  Home  Insurance 
Co.,  in  a  special  issue  of 
Architecture  S'  Building. 
Dry  powder  chemical  extinguishers,  hand 
grenades  or  machines  in  which  the  chemic¬ 
als  are  already  mixed  in  solution,  are  not 
recommended. 

Chemical  engines,  so-called,  are  merely 
a  larger  size  of  the  soda  and  acid  machine, 
already  described,  mounted  upon  or  between 
wheels,  and  are  intended  more  especially  for 
outside  use.  Contrary  to  the  hand  chemical, 
however,  these  are  of  the  break-bottle  type, 
a  style  which  insures  the  generation  of  all 
of  the  effective  pressure  practically  at  one 
time.  A  modification  consists  of  a  steel 
tank  containing  the  chemical  solution,  to 
which  is  connected  a  smaller  tank  charged 
with  air  under  high  pressure.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  claimed  for  the  last  mentioned  is 
the  ability  to  use  all  of  the  chemical  for 
fire  extinguishment — none  is  used  for  the 
generation  of  gas  to  supply  the  energy  need¬ 
ful  to  discharge  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
cylinder  as  in  the  soda  and  acid  machine. 

Where  the  property  consists  of  a  number 
of  buildings,  underground  piping  of  at  least 
4-inch  capacity  should  lead  to  hose  connec¬ 
tions  or  hydrants,  at  each  of  which  from  50 
to  100  feet  of  heavy  linen  or  canvas  hose  is 
attached.  Two-inch  hose  is  recommended 
as  being  less  cumbersome  and  unwieldly 
than  the  2j/2-inch  hose  so  often  specified, 
and  yet  quite  as  effective  for  ordinary  use. 
The  length  of  hose  at  each  connection  and 
the  total  amount  required  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  conditions,  but  in  any  event  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  adequately  all 
buildings  is  necessary. 

The  peer  of  all  devices,  however,  is  the 
automatic  sprinkler.  It  has  been  installed 
in  hotels,  both  in  town  and  country,  so  why 
not  in  the  country  house  so  often  filled  with 
valuable  paintings,  hangings,  furniture  and 
odier  highly  inflammable  contents?  With 
all  our  other  appliances  we  mu.'^t  need  be 
awake  to  make  them  of  service.  Our  silent 
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watchman,  the  automatic  sprinkler,  never 
sleeps  and  never  leaves  his  post,  yet  both 
gives  the  alarm  and  proceeds  to  the  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  the  fire  at  the  same  time. 


Municipal 

Garage 

for 

Cleveland 


The  first  steps  towards  relieving 
downtown  congestion  of  long  lines 
of  standing  automobilets  has  been 
taken  by  Director  of  Service  Springborn, 
says  the  Cleveland  Motorist.  Nearly 
everyone  who  has  an 
automobile  in  Cleve¬ 
land  has  business 
which  requires  him  at 
some  time  to  stop  in 
the  downtown  district. 
The  city  ordinance  al¬ 
lows  each  car  to  stand  at  the  curb  for 
one  hour.  The  entire  curb  space  in  the 
congested  district  will  only  accommodate 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
the  cars  owned  in  the  city.  It  has,  there¬ 
fore,  become  imperative  that  some  means 
be  taken  even  if  only  temporarily  to  take 
care  of  this  congestion. 

The  proposed  scheme  which  was  ad¬ 
vocated  some  time  ago  to  excavate  a  sec¬ 
tion  underneath  the  public  square  and 
construct  a  large  municipal  garage  was 
more  than  an  evanescent  dream.  It  has 
now  become  an  absolute  necessity.  About 
the  only  attention  the  city  formerly 
paid  to  the  automobile  owner,  was  to 
pinch  him  when  he  exceeded  the  speed 
limit,  or  fine  him  if  his  car  smoked,  or 
if  he  inadvertently  turned  a  corner  on  the 
wrong  side.  The  action  of  Mr.  Spring- 
born  in  providing  even  a  small  parking 
place  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Now  let  the  city  follow  this  up  by  build¬ 
ing  a  big  municipal  garage  underneath 
the  square  which  can  house  at  least  a 
thousand  automobiles.  The  increased 
volume  of  business  which  would  be 
transacted  in  the  downtown  district 
would  more  than  pay  for  its  construction 
in  a  short  time. 


WITH  all  the  intensified  use  of  land 
in  New  York  City  to  the  extent 
that  parks,  vacant  lots,  play¬ 
grounds,  etc.,  are  altogether  too  few,  and 
buildings  have  to  be  built  upward  to  un¬ 
proportionate  heights 
to  make  up  for  lack  of 
breadth  space,  still 
there  are  miles  upon 
miles  of  area  absolute¬ 
ly  going  to  waste ! 
So  says  Arthur  A. 
Dale  in  Business  America.  What  is  it, 
you  ask?  Simply  this — upon  those  great 
buildings  are  acres  upon  acres  of  flat 
roofs  absolutely  without  use 


Waste  Area 
in  the 
Heart  of 
New  York 


Gardens  on  the  ground  are  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  a  foot,  but  there  has  been 
apparently  little  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  space  for  three  or  four  thousand 
gardens  where  flowers  and  green  might 
flourish,  where  the  air  would  be  far 
fresher  than  the  dust-laden  atmosphere 
of  below,  and  where  the  view  is  enchant¬ 
ing,  particularly  on  a  warm  evening  in 
summer,  is  lying  absolutely  useless  right 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City. 

Many  private  houses  have  fitted  out 
very  charming  gardens  on  the  tops  of 
their  homes,  where,  with  potted  trees, 


hedges,  flowers,  pools  and  even  fountains 
you  can  imagine  yourself  in  some  delight¬ 
ful  mountain  resort  in  Switzerland  or  the 
White  Mountains 

These  people  are  hardly  tempted  to 
leave  New  York  at  all  during  the  summer. 
The  air  is  just  as  pure  up  there  as  in 
Newport,  Southampton,  Bar  Harbor, 
Kennebunk  or  Atlantic  City,  and  no  sum¬ 
mer  resort  can  furnish  the  amusement 
and  conveniences  for  the  same  amount  of 
money,  time  and  energy  as  are  found 
right  at  our  own  door. 
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Get  The  Big  View  of  Business 


JJ 


That  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  when  one  of  the  young  men  in  his  foreign 
exchange  department  recently  asked  his  advice  as  to  business  reading. 
“Read  along  other  lines  of  business  activity,  besides  foreign  exchange,”  he 
added.  “Study  economics,  organization,  accounting,  investments,  advertising, 
commercial  law.” 


The  business  world 
calls  for  men  who  have 
wider  knowledge  and 
wider  vision  than  the  nar¬ 
row  specialist.  It  is  the 
difference  in  outlook  that 
makes  the  difference,  in 
large  part,  between  the 
executive  and  his  subor¬ 
dinates. 

Because  Mr.  Vanderlip  be¬ 
lieves  in  broad  and  sound 
knowledge  of  business  princi¬ 
ples,  he  is  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Advisory  Council 
are:  Joseph  French  Johnson, 
Dean,  New  York  University, 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance;  Elijah  W,  Sells, 
senior  member,  Haskins  and 
Sells;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  New 
York  University;  Henry  R. 
Towne,  President,  Yale  and 
Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 


All  Classes  of  Men  in  Business 
are  included  Among  the  Enthusi¬ 
astic  Subscribers  to  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service, 

Railroad  Vice-President 

“I  am  very  well  satisfied  by  the  Course 
and  Service  given  me  by  your  institution 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
different  subjects.” 

George  B.  Locke,  Vice-President  and 
Genl.  Mgr  ,  Arkansas.  Oklahoma 
&  Western  R.  R.,  Rogers,  Ark. 

Bank  Cashier 

I  regard  it  well  worth  the  time  of  any 
young  business  man  to  read  and  study 
carefully  the  Course  which  you  offer.  1 
find  it  answers  thoroughly  many  questions 
in  business  that  are  puzzling  the  average 
young  man.” 

Giles  H.  Miller,  Cashier, 
First  National  Bank,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Sales  Manager 

*‘There  is  a  lot  of  vaJuable  business 
knowledge  scattered  here  and  there,  but 
it  is  of  little  use  to  a  business  man  until 
it  is  put  into  systematic  digestible  form. 
Thai's  what  your  Course  does.  You 
make  it  possible  to  read  business  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  man  can  read  law.*’ 
Wm.  H.  Ingersoll,  Sales  Manager, 
Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bros., 
New  York  City. 

Corporation  President 
**Your  methods  seem  to  me  to  place  a 
student  in  a  position  where  he  can  secure 
a  large  fund  of  information  without  the 
necessity  of  devoting  years  of  hard  work  to 
acquiring  his  knowledge  by  exr>erience.” 

H.  C.  Atkins,  President, 
E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Institute  is 
a  condensed  treatment 
of  the  whole  field  of  mod¬ 
ern  business.  It  covers  ac¬ 
counting  organization,  fi¬ 
nance,  economics,  com¬ 
mercial  law,  advertising, 
insurance.  TheCourse  and 
Service  makes  available  for 
you  the  results  of  university 
study  of  business  problems. 

The  1 0,000  subscribers  to 
this  Course  and  Service  in¬ 
clude  officers,  department 
heads  and  capable  subordi¬ 
nates  with  such  progressive 
concerns  as  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
National  Cash  Register  Co., 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  and 
hundreds  of  others. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  our  vrork  by  sending,  without 
obligation  on  your  part,  our  booklet  on  “Making  Brains  Produce 
Profits.”  There’s  a  message  in  the  book  for  you.  It  has  interested 
thousands  of  business  men.  It  will  interest  you.  Write  to-day  on 
your  business  letterhead — or  use  the  coupon. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


•Write  your  name  and  address  legibly 


Without  placing  me  under  any  sort  of  obligation  send  me  your  talk  on  ”  Making  Brains  Produce  Profits,' 
and  full  information  regarding  your  Course  and  Service. 


Name . Position. 

Address . . 
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ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE  PROOF 


300  Rooms 
200  with  Bath 

$1  50 
$3.50 


All  Modern 
Outside  Rooms 

HOTEL  PLANTERS 

Clark  St.,  Just  North  of  Madison  St. 

CHICAGO 

Just  around  the  corner  from 
every  place  of  importance — 
Chicago’s  newest  and  most 
comfortable  hotel. 

JOHN  P.  HARDING,  Pres.  DAVID  OLMSTED,  Mgr. 


VACATION  MONEY 

EASILY  MADE 

Your  spare  time  can  be  turned  to  profit. 

A  few  hours  a  week  for  a  short  time  will  bring 
you  in  enough  to  pay  for  your  vacation. 

Just  show  BUSINESS  to  your  friends  and 
acquaintances — we  will  pay  you  liberally. 

Let  us  tell  you  HOW.  Don’t  delay  for  the 
vacation  season  is  almost  here. 

Address,  VACATION  BUREAU, 
The  Business  Man’s  Pub.  Co., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


I 


yj 


Send  for  a  Sample  of 

The 

Commercial  Weekly 
Expense  Book 

The  most  simplified  book  for 
progressive  salesmen  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses. 

You  will  be  surprised  in  this 
new  book. 

$2.00  per  100 
$16.00  per  1000 


Send  for  a  Sample  NOW 

The  B  usiness  Sales  and 
Service  Company 

Box  98  Detroit,  Mich. 


<^0)mmercial  Center  of 
Southwest  Washingbn 

A  Bifef  Outline  of  the  Hustling  Little  City  of  Aberdeen 


By  Carl  C.  Springer 


MID-WAY  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river  and  the  entrance 
to  Puget  Sound  lies  what  is  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  har¬ 
bors  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  spend¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  in  im¬ 
proving  its  entrance,  and 
immediately  surrounding  Grays 
Harbor  is  Chehalis  County, 
which  from  a  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  and  natural  resources  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  state. 


CARL  C.  SPRINGER 


From  a  small  mill  town  of  three  thousand  in  1900  it  has  grown  to  a 
thriving  young  city  of  seventeen  thousand 


Aberdeen  and  Grays  Harbor. 
Besides  the  vast  stand  of  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  hills  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  city,  are  the 
rich  rivervalleys  of  the  Chehalis 
and  north  rivers.  These  form 
the  primary  agricultural  district 
immediately  tributary  to  Aber¬ 
deen,  their  products  being  high 
in  quality  and  large  in  quantity. 

From  a  small  town  of  three 
thousand  souls  in  1900,  Aberdeen 
has  grown  to  be  a  thriving  young 
city  of  seventeen  thousand  ac¬ 
tive  citizens.  With  its  growth 
in  population  has  gone  advance¬ 
ment  in  every  line.  Railway 
developement  has  made  re¬ 
markable  strides.  First  came 
Aberdeen’s  pioneer  road,  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Then  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway  worked 
their  way  into  Aberdeen  to¬ 
gether,  making  this  city  one 
of  their  Pacific  coast  termin¬ 
als,  consequently  Aberdeen 
enjoys  the  same  terminal  rates 
as  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  surroimding  territory 
is  well  provided  with  natural 
resources,  the  most  promin- 


Located  at  the  head  of  deep 
water  is  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
the  commercial  and  manufac¬ 
turing  center,  not  only  of 
Chehalis  County,  but  of  the 
entire  southwest  section  of  the 
state  of  Washington.  Its  prom¬ 
inence  is  due  both  to  its  nat¬ 
urally  advantageous  location 
and  the  enterprise  of  its 
citizens.  To  the  north  stretch¬ 
es  the  Olympic  peninsula, 
rich  in  agricultural  lands, 
timber  and  minerals.  All  of 
the  products  of  this  great 
storehouse  of  nature  must  of 
geographical  necessity  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  world  through 


There  are  opportunities  for  hundreds  of  families  to  build  good  hom:e 
and  reap  good  harvests  from  their  efforts 
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cnt  of  which  is  timber.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  one  hundred  billion  feet 
of  standing  lumber  in  the  area  tributary 
to  Grays  Harbor.  The  amount  cut  by 
all  of  the  mills  on  the  harbor  in  1912  was 
nine  hundred  twenty-three  million  feet,  but 
with  a  three  per  cent  yearly  increase  in 
forest  growth,  and  one  hundred  billion  feet 
already  standing,  it  is  evident  that  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  is  good  for  some  time  to  come. 

Three  hundred  seventy-five  million  feet 
of  this  lumber  were  cut  by  mills  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city,  besides  whicl 
there  were  approximately  one  hundred  fifty 
million  red  cedar  shingles  cut  and  packed 
in  Aberdeen  in  1912.  Fir  lumber  in  partic¬ 
ular  has  a  wide  reputation  for  its  many 
good  qualities,  but  all  of  the  lumber  as  well 
as  the  shingles  are  of  exceptionally  high 
grade,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  when  Aberdeen  will  be  one  of  the 
great  fir  door  centers.  Factories  using 
lumber  and  waste  materials  from  the  mills 
are  also  of  importance,  among  the  more 
prominent  being  the  cooperage,  general 
package  plants,  box  factories  and  ship 
yards. 

After  the  forests  have  been  removed  the 
lands  have  been  found  to  be  highly  valu¬ 
able  for  dairying  purposes.  By  seeding 
them  to  suitable  dairy  grasses,  excellent 
pastures  are  created  at  small  cost.  This  is 
a  natural  dairy  country  both  from  a  point 
of  view  of  climate  and  soil.  The  rainfall 
and  temperature  throughout  the  year  are 
such  that  there  is  no  period  of  time  when 
cattle  cannot  have  green  feed.  Local  mar¬ 
kets  for  dairy  products  are  large  and  are 
not  now  over  supplied.  For  high  class 
dairy  products  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
demand  throughout  the  state,  and  there  is 
no  question  about  disposing  of  all  of  the 
products  of  well  cared  for  dairy  farms. 

Farming  and  gardening  have  also  met 
with  success  in  the  rich  river  valleys  of  the 
the  county,  where  the  lands  produce  pro¬ 
fusely  of  grains,  fruits,  berries  and  garden 
truck.  There  are,  of  course,  large  areas  of 
land  which  have  as  yet  known  only  the  one 
great  crop — timber;  but  much  of  this  is  as 
rich  bottom  land  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
and  there  are  opportunities  here  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  to  reap  good  harvests 
from  their  efforts,  just  as  others  are  now 
doing. 

Amid  all  of  the  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  activities  of  the  city,  Aberdeen 
has  not  overlooked  her  higher  duty.  She  is 
justly  proud  of  her  work  in  the  interests  of 
the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
its  citizens.  The  public  schools  of  the  city 
rank  second  to  none  in  the  state.  From 
kindergarten  through  high  school,  all  classes 
of  children  are  given  a  substantial  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  to  fit  them  for  their  duties 


The  Ease  of  Inserting  together  with  (he 

VISE-LIKE  GRIP  makes 

THE 


BINDER 

the  only  binder  for  keeping  important  data  and  reports  requiring  frequent  reference  and  revision. 

Its  capacity  is  unlimited,  holding  securely  from  25  sheets  up.  The  binding  posts  which  lie 
flush  inside  the  cover  may  be  increased  to  any  desired  length  by  the  use  of  additional  sections. 
Sheets  are  held  both  by  posts  and  direct  compression  along  entire  binding  edge,  insuring  them 
against  slipping  or  tearing. 

For  general  office  usage  and  particularly  adapted  to  binding  reports  and  accounts  of  Engineers, 
Accountants,  Lawyers,  Instructors,  as  well  as  Photographic  Prints,  Clippings,  MSS,  Phamphlets, 
Price  Lists,  etc.,  which  require  frequent  revision. 

,  binders  to  hold  sheets  11  x  SJ  bound  in  black  cloth,  price  $1.00,  with  25  sheets  of  good  bond  paper, 

ruled  or  plam.  Extra  bond  sheets  25c.  per  hundred.  See  your  dealer  or  send  $1.00,  and  we  will  forward  you  one  prepaid. 
The  EX-PO  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  bindings.  Send  for  complete  price  list. 

CLARK  LOOSE  LEAF  MFG.  CO.,  221  Fulton  si..  New  York  City 


Yours  for  75  Cents — Worth  $1.30 


ThisPockef  foj.  Bnis 


BILL  FOLD  — POCKET  BOOK  — CARD 
CASE— MEMORANDUM  all  in  one 

Guaranteed  Leather.  Something  entirely  new.  The 
most  practical,  useful  and  convenient  article  ever  made 
for  a  business  man.  It  is  handsome  as  well  as  durable 
and  one  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  carry  and  proud  to 
show  your  friends.  Your  name  will  be  imprinted  in 
gold  as  illustrated.  Every  one  must  have  a  receptacle 
for  money,  cards  and  memos,  so  why  not  get  this  com¬ 
bination.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  for  only  75c.,  check, 
money  order,  stamps  or  coin.  Gold  imprint  FREE. 

M.  G.  CAMPAU,  P.  O.  Box  816,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  the  chiefs  put  their  heads  together  to  hire  or  “fire,” — the  trained 
man  doesn’t  worry.  He  knows  that  there  is  always  a  place  for  him. 

_  You  can  look  your  job  and  every  man  in  the  face  if  you  possess  the 
training  so  much  in  demand  everywhere  today.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  will  goto  you  in  your  spare 
time,  wherever  you  live,  and  will  train  you  to  be¬ 
come  an  expert  in  your  chosen  line  of  work.  Such  a 
training  will  forever  take  you  off  the  “anxious”  seat. 

It  costs  you  nothingtofindonthowthel.  C.  S. 
can  help  you.  Mark  the  coupon  opposite 
the  occupation  for  which  you 
have  a  natural 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


ame 


Present  Occupation 


Street  and  No. 


OLty 


_  State 


liking,  mail  the 
coupon  today, 
and  the 
I.  C.  S. 
will  send 
I  you  facts 
f  showing 
'"ynu  can  earn 
,  more  money  in 
I  the  occupation  of 
,  y  o  u  r  own 
.choice . 

Mark  the 
1  coupon  NOW, 


Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without furtherobligation  on  my  part,  howl 
X^an  qualify  forthe  position  before  which  I  mark  X , 

Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 

Stenoprapby  A  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Tainting 
Advertising 
t^mmereial  Illnitrattng 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 

Antomohile  Running 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spanish 

Agrlcnlture  French 

Chemist  German 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Irebiteetural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Conerete  Constmetion 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Heehanieal  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 
Uine  Snperintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
PInmbing  A  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 
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as  citizens.  Ten  churches  care  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  city,  each  church 
representing  a  different  denomination. 

The  summer  climate  in  this  county  is 
each  year  drawing  more  attention,  especially 
from  those  who  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  extreme  heat  of  other  communities. 
The  ocean  beaches  are  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  and  afford  miles  of  broad 
ocean  beaches,  free  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  inland  areas  and  fanned  by  the 
fresh  breezes  from  the  Pacific.  Complete 


Length  of  hard  surface  pavement  on  prin¬ 
cipal  business  street,  1  mile. 

Building  permits,  1911  and  1912,  $697,- 
304.00. 

Bank  deposits,  April  1,  1912,  $2,509,650. 
Postal  receipts,  1912,  $35,386.00. 

Annual  payroll,  $5,500,000.00. 

Total  number  of  vessels  clearing  from 
Grays  Harbor,  1912,  638. 

Temperature — maximum,  96  degrees; 
minimum,  25  degrees. 

Latest  killing  frost,  April  15  to  iMay  1. 


city  itself  or  to  the  surrounding  territory. 
In  fact,  it  is  recognized  by  commercial 
leaders  the  country  over  that,  in  order  to 
best  promote  the  interests  of  any  city,  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  and  to  co-operate  with 
all  of  the  country  tributary  to  it.  In  other 
words,  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  seeks  to  advance  any  worthy  cause, 
or  undertaking,  for  the  commercial  or  gen¬ 
eral  benefit  of  the  entire  section. 

The  membership  of  this  Chamber  of 


Three  IVIore  ^  ew  Honors 


won  by  the 


Underwood  Typewriter 

for 

Sp  eed.  Accuracy,  Stability 

Grand  Gold  Medal  at  Milan  offered  by  the  King  of  Italy  to  the 

UNDERWOOD 
operated  by  Signor  Alfredo  Tombolino 

International  Championship,  half  hour  writing  at  Toronto,  Canada,  to  the 

UNDERWOOD 

operated  by  Miss  Bessie  Friedman  of  New  York 

Canadian  Championship  at  Toronto,  Canada,  to  the 

UNDERWOOD 
operated  by  Fred  Jarrett  of  Toronto 

UNDERWOOD 

Holder  of  Every  International  Record  for  SPEED,  ACCURACY,  STABILITY 

*^THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY’* 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Incorporated 

Underwood  Building  Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities  NEW  YORK 


accommodations  at  these  points  and  excel¬ 
lent  train  service  during  the  summer  insure 
comfort  and  convenience  during  both  travel 
and  stay  at  the  ocean. 

A  few  figures  taken  from  city  and  county 
reports  may  be  of  interest : 

Population,  1913,  17,500. 

Assessed  valuation,  $6,653,126.00  on  a 
40%  basis. 

Bonded  indebtedness,  $160,000.00. 

Streets  improved,  43.579  miles. 

Sewers,  37.24  miles. 


Earliest  killing  frost,  October  15  to  No¬ 
vember  1. 

Average  rainfall  from  80  to  90  inches. 
The  city  of  Aberdeen  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  territory  offer  to  the  settler,  manufac¬ 
turer  and  capitalist  opportunities  which 
only  few  communities  can  today  present. 
Inquiry  and  investigation  is  invited  from  all 
classes  and  all  parts.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Aberdeen  will  gladly  give  in¬ 
formation  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  USINESS 


Commerce  is  not  confined  to  business  men 
and  to  large  corporate  interests,  but  takes 
in  any,  and  all,  who  are  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  advancement  of  the  city  to  take 
an  active  part. 

“A  good  location  makes  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness,”  is  a  motto  which  has  been  adopted 
and  seems  to  hold  good  in  Aberdeen,  for  it 
is  claimed  that  the  city  presents  more  de¬ 
sirable  openings  for  factories  than  any 
other  city  in  the  west. 
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Vast  Economy  of  the  Only  Practical 
Hinged  Ledger  Paper 

Economy  is  the  basic  principle  of  Byron  Weston  Hinged 
Paper  for  Loose  Leaf  work. 

It  saves  time  because  ledgers  equipped  with  this  paperopen  perfectly  smooth 
and  fiat,  cutting  out  the  wasted  effort  of  flattening  the  leaves  of  the  ledger 
every  time  the  accountant  turns  a  page. 

It  saves  money  because  the  Byron  Weston  Hinge  is  processed  into  the  sheet 
at  the  mill,  doing  away  with  the  expense  and  delay  incident  to  paper  that  is 
hinged  after  it  leaves  the  mill. 

It  paper  because  every  por¬ 
tion  of  a  sheet  of  Byron  Weston 
paper — from  binder  to  outer  edge 
— can  be  used,  eliminating  the 
wa.steful  margins  of  all  other  led¬ 
ger  papers. 

Carried  in  stock  by  stationers 
everywhere  in  standard  forms  and 
sizes. 

Write  for  this  Instructive  Booklet 

Send  to  Dept.  K.  for  our  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  booklet,  “Paper  Making”  and  a 
sheet  of  Patented  Hinged  Paper. 


Ledger  papers  that  bulge  or  spring  at  binder  have  no 
place  in  the  office  where  niodern  methods 
prevail  and  economy  is  an  object. 


Byron  Weston  Company 


MASS 


DALTON 


The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires 
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rSalesmen  Wanted! 

Do  You  Want  a  Good  Position 
Paying  From  $1,000  to  $5,000 
a  Year  and  Expenses? 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  positions  now 
open.  No  former  experience  as  a  salesman 
required  to  fret  one  of  them.  If  you  want  to 
enter  the  world’s  bestpaying:  profession 
our  Free  Employment  Bureau  will  secure  you 
a  i>osition  where  you  can  earn  good  wages 
while  you  are  learning  Practi^l  Salesman¬ 
ship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars;  list  of 
good  openings  and  testimonial  letters  from 
hundreds  of  our  students  for  whom  we 
have  recently  secured  good  positions  paying 
from  $100.00  to  $500.00  a  month  and  expenses. 
Address  nearest  office,  CsDt.  HO 
I  NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

^Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  San  Francisco  Toronto 


memory  is  absolutely  es^»ential  to  success, 
memory  is  power.  Be  successful — Stop  For¬ 
getting!  Begin  your  reai  training  at  once. 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 
you  ’"Forget  Proof/*  develops  concentration, 
jelf-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech 
today  for  my  free  book,  “How  to  Remember'* 
— faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure  FREE,  a  copy  of 
my  $2.00  DeLuxe  book,  “How  to  Speak  in  Public.*'  Address 
Dickson  Memory  School,  760  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Bojd  Sjllabic  System— written  witbonly  nine  characters,  No*'po8ition8“  I 
—no  Vtded  lines**— no ’‘shading**'— no  “word'Signs**— DO  “cold  notes.  I 
Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  I 
QtiliziDgiparetime.  For  fall  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago  I 
rorrespoadcaee  Behoels,  9|:<€hlcage  Opera  Boose  Block,  Chleagot  III.  B 


“READING  BUSINESS** 


WILLIAM  H.  INGERSOLL,  President  of  the  Advertising  Men’s 
League  of  New  York,  Marketing  Manager  of  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  & 
Bro.,  the  makers  of  the  watch  that  “  made  the  dollar  famous,”  came  to 
our  office  the  other  day  with  Mr.  R.  T.  Givaudan,  Auditor  of  his  Company. 

“  Mr.  Givaudan  has  seen  the  light,”  said  Mr.  Ingersoll.  “  He  is  ready  to 
take  up  your  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service.  Furthermore  I  am  going  to 
start  the  reading  again  and  go  through  your  Course  from  beginning  to  end  with 
Mr.  Givaudan.” 


“There  is  a  lot  of  Valuable 
business  l^nowleJge  scattered 
here  and  there,  but  it’s  of  little 
use  to  a  business  man  until  it 
is  put  into  a  systematic,  di¬ 
gestible  form.  That’s  what 
your  Course  does.  Youmal^e 
it  possible  to  'read  business  ’  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  man  can 
‘read  law’.  ” 

Mr.  Ingersoll  himself  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  Modern  Busi¬ 
ness  Course  and  Service,  in 
February,  1910.  He  has  had 
over  three  years  in  which  to 
test  it  and  appraise  its  value  to 
him  in  his  business.  His  rec¬ 
ommendation  counts. 


All  Classes  of  Men  in  Business 
are  included  Among  the  Enthusi¬ 
astic  Subscribers  to  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  5erv/ce. 

Commercial  Manager 

“Your  Course  constitutes  a  splendid 
equipment  for  a  business  executive  bring¬ 
ing.  as  it  does,  directly  to  him  essential 
principles  boiled  down  in  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  form  by  men  who  know.** 

N.  A.  Hawkins,  Commercial  Mgr. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Auditor 

**ll  is  the  best  nvestmenl  1  have  ever 
made.  1  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not 
have  this  opportunity  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  * .  would  have  been  the  great¬ 
est  help  to  me  in  my  business  career,  but 
yet  it  is  not  too  late.’’ 

Theodore  H.  Rade,  Auditor, 
Birmingham  Railway, 

Light  and  Power  Co.. 

Birmingham.  Alabama 

Bank  Clerk 

“As  Economics  is  generally  dry  and 
abstract.  1  delight  in  writing  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  Institute  Course  is  a  diver¬ 
sion  from  such  dryness,  and  1  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  read  such  a  book  as  this.” 

G.  W.  Oehlman, 

Clerk  in  the  Credit  Department, 
Wells-Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco.  California 


Mr.  Ingersoll  is  one  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  subscribers 
who  are  ready  to  testify  to 
the  great  practical  value  in 
their  everyday  affciiis  of  the 
work  of  the  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  Institute. 

Some  of  these  subscribers 
are  business  generals;  others 
are  young  men  still  trudging 
in  the  ranks.  Some  are  ad¬ 
vertising  men ;  some  are  ac¬ 
countants  ;  some  are  shop 
executives.  Whatever  their 
positions,  they  are  all  picked 
men.  They  are  looking  ahead. 
They  are  moving  up. 


Our  booklet  “Business  Brains”  contains  our  message  to  such 
men.  We  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  upon  request.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  the  coupon.  Do  not  hesitate.  You  should  at  least  find 
out  the  plan  and  the  scope  of  the  Course  and  Service  which  calls 
forth  such  comments. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


Wrife  your  name  and  address  legibly 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  D.  C.  S., 
Dean,  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  LL  D.,  President 
National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

ELIJAH  W.  SELLS,  M.A  ,C.  P.  A  Senior 
Member  Haskins  &  Sells,  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Government,  New  York  University. 

HENRY  R  TOWNE.  President  Yale  & 
Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


Without  placing  me  under  any  sort  of  obligation  send  me  your 
talk  on  “  Business  Brains”,  and  full  information  regarding  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service. 


Name 


Position 

Address 


A  BAXKKK 


\  Leam  a  profession  at  home  that  will  give  you  standing  and 
1  independence.  Splendid  opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short 
\  hours,  all  holidays  off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good 

salary.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  Q.  ALCORN,  President 
A  Mr  R ICAN  ornnOT,  or  HtNKINn.  lOs  Mol.mp  nnlhUnir.  Colmuhns,  Ohio 


I  Jllif  home 

LA  If  BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S.,  Conferring  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B  —by  correspondence.  Only  law  schw*!  In  U.  S 
eonducting  standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  instruction,  by 
mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent  law* 
yers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination.  Only  law 
school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School 
highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.404  Advertising:  Bl  Jg.Chlca£0,lll- 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Follow  its  instructions  and 
add  $15  to  $25  weekly  to  your 
present  salary  or  income. 
Start  during  spare  time. 

Build  up  a  profitable,  permanent 
Mail  Order  Business  of  your  own. 

We  show  you  how.  No  canvassing. 
E.\perience  unnecessary.  Our  new 
ideas  and  plans  bring  the  money. 
Write  for  book  “Mail  Order  Suc¬ 
cess"  today  and  become  financially 
independent. 

PEASE  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-8,  70  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


T<>  Our  Subscribers 

Any  subscriber  who  will  send  one  or  more 
new  subscriptions  to  BUSINESS  will  be  liber¬ 
ally  rewarded  in  cash. 

Write  for  full  particulars  or  send  in  any  new 
subscriptions  you  can  and  leave  it  to  the 

Circulation  Manager,  BUSINESS,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

That’s  all  we  want  to  know 

Now  xve  will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize 
,  —Of  a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rich  in  a  week. 
But  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6c.  in 
stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample 
lesion  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

THE  W.  L.  ETA5S  80I100L  OF  OARTOONIHG 
806  Lej^er  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Send  for  a  Sample  of 

The 

Commercial  Weekly 
Expense  Book 

The  most  simplified  book  for 
progressive  salesmen  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses. 

You  will  be  surprised  in  this 
new  book. 

$2.00  per  100 
$16.00  per  1000 

Send  for  a  Sample  NOW 

The  B  usiness  Sales  and 
Service  Company 

Box  98  Detroit,  Mich. 
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When  you  buy  a  steel  filing  cabi¬ 
net  to  take  the  place  of  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  a  heavy  safe  or  old  time  vault 
— there  are  certain  things  you 
should  insist  on  knowing. 

First —  Is  it  fire-resisting  to  a  high 
degree  ? 

Second — Has  it  been  proven  so  by 
scientific  tests  ? 

Third —  Wliat  actual  fires  has  it  gone 
through  to  prove  its  ability 
to  protect  valuable  papers? 

Fourth — Has  it  maximum  conve¬ 
nience  at  minimum  cost? 


can  answer  these  requirements  to  your 
satisfaction.  Our  dealers  in  most 
large  cities  have  the  evidence  to  show 
you.  If  you  do  not  find  THE)  SAFE- 
CABINET  dealer  in  your  telephone 
directory,  write  us  direct. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 

Dept.  E  2  Marietta,  Ohio 


1  Need  100  Men  .“TbltTFRlE 

No  matter  where  you  live — learn  my  successful  business — make 
money  with  me — no  e.'cperience  needed — write  at  once. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  Dept.  G,  12  West  3Ut  Street,  New  York 


SLEEP 
ON  A 


MENTHOLATED  PINE  PILLOW 


AND  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH 

4  Healing  properties  of  Balsam  Pine  and  Menthol  reach 
every  part  of  nose,  throat  and  lungs.  Recommended 
*  by  doctors  in  treatment  hay-fever,  asthma,  catarrh 
throat,  lung  and  nervous  troubles.  14x1 7x4^  in.  t 
’  Price  S2.  Order  to-day;  money  back 
after  one  week’s  trial  if  you  wantit. 

Booklet  free. 

MENTHOLATED  PINE 
PILLOW  CO. 

8  Fourth  Ave- 
Carnegie, 
u  Pa. 
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Cultivate  the  spirit  of  independence  and  become  your  own  boss.  You  can  only  get  so 

far  working  for  someone  else  all  of  your  life.  The  big  money  is  made  by  men  who  are  in  business  for  themselves. 


Did  you  know  that  the  Poultry 
Industry  is  the  second  in  importance 
and  value  in  this  country  to-day  ? 

Did  you  know  that  the  demand 
for  eggs  and  live  and  dressed  poultry 
has  never  been  satisfied  ? 

Do  you  know  that  some  of  our  big¬ 
gest  successes  to-day  lie  in  this  field  ^ 
Do  you  know  that  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man  with  the  proper  practical  train¬ 
ing  is  virtually  assured  of  success  in 
this  field 

Why  not  own  and  operate  a  Poultry 
Plant  of  your  own  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  ?  You  can  do  it  and  do  it  easily. 
This  is  made  possible  to  you  now  through 

OWN  A  PLANT  LIKE  THIS  AND  BE  INDEPENDENT 

most  thorough  and  practical  poultry  course 
ever  issued  by  any  school.  The  big  universities  and  colleges  are  establishing  departments  devoted  to  this  science  but  you  get 
all,  any  of  them  can  give  you,  through  this  remarkable  course  of  instruction. 


A  PRACTICAL— PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 


There  is  no  more  congenial  or  profitable  business  in  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  business  at  which  you  can 
succeed  and  the  capital  required  is 
small.  We  train  you  properly  in  all 
of  the  principles  of  this  business. 

We  take  you  from  A  to  Z. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  business  that 
,  is  not  touched  upon  in  this  work. 

^  The  text  books  are  by  America’s 

greatest  and  most  successful  poultry 
men.  The  lessons  have  been 
^  ^  written  by  experts  and  the  ex- 
Theln-  aminations  are  conducted 

.  *.•  I  %  so  as  to  make  the  train- 

erna  lona  ^  ^  perfect  one. 

Poultry  School,  ^ 

BOX  98,  enonnous 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  ^  expense  a 

Gentlemen: — Without  any  handsome 

obligation  upon  my  part,  kindly  3  2  page 

send  me  complete  details  on  your  ^  ^  i  t  Tl  n  o- 

course  in  Poultry  Culture.  %  .  e  a  l  a  i  u  g  , 

^  profuse- 

Name _  ^  ly  il- 

% 

Address _  ^ 

City  and  State _ 


lustrated,  which  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  business.  Your  request  for  a  copy  of  this  catalog 
entails  no  obligation  upon  your  part  at  all.  Just  use  the 
coupon  in  the  corner  of  this  page  and  it  will  come  to  you 
post  haste. 

Do  you  want  to  be  successful? 

Do  you  want  to  make  more  money? 

Do  you  want  to  be  independent? 

business  of  your  own  ? 

Do  you  want  to  enter 
in  a  growing  pro¬ 
fession  and  busi¬ 
ness  ? 


If  you  do,  send  for  this 
catalog  TO-DAY  and 
learn  what  we  have  to 
offer  you. 

The  I  nternational 
Poultry  School 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


Box  98 
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By  Herbert  Kaufman 


OPPORTUNIT\  changes  her  pass-word  every  day^  the  world  is  spinning  four  times  as 
fast  asjt  used  to.  A  few  misguided  astronomers  may  try  to  dispute  the  fact— but  they’re 
lying  arnong  the  stars.  ’  The  man  who  hasn’t  progressed  is  like  the  householder  who 
expects  the  key  of  his  old  flat  to  flt  his  new  home — “he  can’t  get  in.” 

TNFORMATION  soon  becomes  obsolete  in  an  age  where  improvement  dismantles  more  ma¬ 
chinery  fhan  wear  and  tear  which  incubates  sky-scrapers  over-month — which  sets  up  a  creed 
one  week  and  upsets  it  the  next  which  creates  a  hero  yesterday  and  changes  his  laurel  wreath 
to  a  fool  s  cap  tomorrow. 


T  feels  a  sense  of  security.  Self-complacency  is  a  frost — it  kills  growth. 

Self-satisfaction  is  a  rust  it  dulls  brilliance.  The  universe  wants  new  ways  of  doing  old 
things,  and  the  new  ways  become  old  over  night. 

^  I  ''HE  twentieth  century  was  born  without  a  memory — it’s  so  busy  with  today’s  achievements 
and  tomorrow  s  projects  that  no  one  has  time  to  remember  yesterday’s  exploits. 

cancelled  the  lie  of  vested  right.  Position  and  assured  status  can  no  longer 
be  inherited.  The  millions  have  at  last  overtaken  the  thousands.  The  sons  of  service  are 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sons  of  privilege.  The  barriers  are  down — this  is  the  day  • 
of  equal  chance  when  any  man  may  have  what  he  wills  if  he  possesses  the  strength  to  reach  it. 


^  I  ■'HE  narrow  man  can’t  survive.  Broader  chests  and  broader  foreheads 
are  ready  to  replace  him.  The  young  man  is  challenging  his  ability. 
Unless  he  constantly  renews  his  vitality  and  reviews  his  knowledge — unless 
he  keeps  posted  and  keeps  pacing — unless  he  adds  to  his  mental  kit  the  newer 
tools  of  thought  and  trade — the  newer  systems  and  the  newer  economics — he 
cannot  hope  to  compete  in  the  after-building. 

TUST  as  the  power  riveter  replaces  a  score  of  hammers — just  so  the  new 
V  type  of  man  the  virile,  full-nerved,  terrific,  high  tension  worker — "is 
pounding  down  the  unfit.  There  is  no  mercy  for  the  weakling. 

must  keep  absorbing  new  ideas  as  well  as  new  air.  You  must  build 
■E  your  walls  higher  and  thick  er  and  constantly.  New  men  with  new 

strength  and  new  weapons  of  competition  are  “marching  onward  in 

the  dawn”  to  give  you  contest,  they  ask  no  quarter — they  grant  none. 

^'T^HOSE  whose  fathers  had  but  the  right  to  use  their  hands  may 

-E  now  employ  their  brains.  Vi  New  viewpoints  bred  to  centuries  of 
peasants’  dreams  and  forbidden  I  ambitions  are  now  dominant. 
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"From  a  Thistle  I^int." 


An  eager  Americanism  is  measurings  off  centuries  in  ten  year  lengths  crowding  days  of 
energy  into  hour  spaces.  The  older  mankind  grows  the  younger  its  masters  become,  ihe 
modern  pace  is  wearing  upon  humans  as  wheels  are  worn  when  they  race  at  reckless  speed. 

— Herbert  Kaufman. 
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How  I  Wrecked  and  Re¬ 
built  My  Business 

Part  I.  A  Revelation  and  a  Repentence 


EDITORIAL  FOREW ORD:  This  intimate  story  from  the  life-experience  of  a  business  man  carries  its  own  conviction  and  a  moral 
so  obvious  that  it  requires  no  emphasis.  Business  magazines  are  filled  with  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  eliminating  the 
waste  of  many  enterprises.  They  are  so  helpful  that  business  men  buy  and  read  these  publications  for  that  reason  alone.  In  this 
article  the  subject  of  business  is  handled  from  a  new  angle — one  in  which  the  head  of  the  business  mercilessly  lays  bare  his  heart. 
In  this  section  he  tells  how  he  lost  the  good  will  not  only  of  his  men  but  the  trade.  In  the  next  number  will  appear  his  story  of  how 
the  business  was  again  built  up  and  made  very  successful.  For  obvious  reasons  he  does  not  care  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name,  and 
no  attempt  zvill  be  made  to  substitute  a  nom-de-plume. 


Heretofore  the  confessional  has 
been  largely  limited  to  theology. 
This  article,  however,  is  an  excep¬ 
tion — in  it  I  am  the  penitent  and  you,  read¬ 
er,  are  the  confessor.  I  am  so  well  known 
that  should  I  intimate  the  specific  business 
in  which  these  experiences  were  obtained, 
you  would  know  at  once  who  wrote  them. 
So  I  privilege  myself  to  conceal  my  name 
and  also  the  nature  of  my  occupation. 

An  accident  gave  me  my  first  big  start. 
With  my  brother,  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Spanish- American  war,  I  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing  a  staple  article.  It  sold  for 
a  low  price,  the  volume  of  sales  determined 
the  amount  of  profits,  and  the  expenses, 
aside  from  the  increase  of  sales  which  we 
all  strive  for,  were  practically  a  fixed  ratio 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  required,  wheth¬ 
er  we  did  a  large  business  or  only  a  modest 
one. 

My  brother,  now  deceased,  saw  trouble 
coming  with  Spain.  One  factor  of  our 
business  was  raw  material  from  a  Spanish 


colony.  He  bought  heavily,  when  I  was 
absent  on  a  selling  trip.  When  I  returned, 
I  found  almost  two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  tied  up  in  material  which,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  our  manufacturing,  would 
last  us  for  nearly  four  years.  To  obtain 
this  supply,  he  had  used  all  the  cash  we 
could  possibly  spare  from  our  pay-roll  ob¬ 
ligations  ;  had  neglected  bills  which  we  usu¬ 
ally  discounted,  and  had  extended  our  credit 
until  I  saw  nothing  but  ruin  staring  us  in 
the  face.  I  was  frantic.  We  argued,  pro 
and  con.  But,  when  the  Maine  blew  up  in 
Havana  harbor,  and  the  war-spirit  sprang 
from  smouldering  embers  into  the  fierce 
blaze  of  action,  I  saw  that  he  was  right. 

Heretofore  we  had  experienced  much 
competition.  Every  manufacturer,  at  some 
period  of  his  career,  dreams  of  the  time 
when  he  will  eliminate  his  competitors  either 
by  absorbing  them  or  by  some  trick  of  busi¬ 
ness  strategy.  We  suddenly  found  that  the 
dream  had  become  a  reality.  Our  goods 
suffered  no  diminution  of  quality  because  of 


the  lack  of  essential  constituents — thanks  to 
my  brother’s  foresight.  Our  rivals  were  in 
a  trap.  From  three  hundred  men  at  work 
in  our  factory  we  increased  to  four  hundred, 
employing  those  from  the  mills  of  our  rivals 
who  found  their  trade  dwindling,  because 
they  could  not  obtain  the  materials  which 
were  needful  to  maintain  quality;  also  the 
goods  themselves  made  deception  of  custom¬ 
ers  an  impossibility. 

Even  our  poorest  salesmen  found  their 
business  growing  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
Firms  who  had  previously  refused  to  carry 
our  line,  now  displayed  the  illuminated  signs 
we  had  hoped  for  years  to  see  hanging  in 
their  retail  establishments.  Orders  kept 
pouring  in.  The  growth  resolved  itself  into 
a  simple  case  of  supply  and  demand — with 
all  of  the  United  States  demanding  and  our 
house  alone  occupying  the  position  of  being 
able  to  supply  the  article  desired. 

The  four  hundred  factory  workers  in¬ 
creased  to  six  hundred,  to  seven,  then  to 
eight.  Our  sales  in  ten  month ■;  grew  almost 
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Then  another  obessian  seized  me,  /  began  inspecting 
the  accounts  of  salesmen, 

twelve  times  as  large  as  they  had  been.  The 
war  aided  us  in  other  directions,  too.  It 
enabled  us  to  weed  out  our  customers,  to 
separate  the  quick-paying  from  the  long¬ 
time  accounts.  Every  obligation,  after  the 
first  sixty  days,  was  met  by  us  with  a  check, 
and  every  new  one  incurred  was  pared  to  the 
lowest  possible  price,  because  we  were  ready 
to  pay  on  the  nail. 

The  various  items  which  we  needed,  aside 
from  the  imported  factors,  were  made  at 
home.  Hence,  when  the  business  of  our 
rival  manufacturers  met  its  inevitable  de¬ 
cline,  the  people  who  sold  to  the  public 
hustled  for  new  markets.  We  were  the  only 
available  market.  Nor  was  that  all.  Skilled 
factory  employes,  seeking  employment, 
flocked  to  our  doors  as  the  other  factories 
began  to  cut  down  their  forces.  This  was 
another  advantage,  for  it  enabled  us  to  re¬ 
place  any  incompetent  or  frivolous  indi¬ 
viduals  with  the  quick,  keen,  eager  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  men  who  had  families  which  must 
be  fed— war  or  no  war. 

Never  were  so  many  diverse  essentials 
of  a  business  so  happily  interwoven.  We 
paid  off  every  obligation — some  before  they 
were  due.  Loans  which  we  had  carried  for 
years  were  wiped  out.  We  worked  night 
and  day,  but  every  article  which  went  out 
was  religiously  inspected,  and  if  it  did  not 
pass  muster  was  graded  as  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  and  sold  as  such. 

The  fortunate  retailers  who  had  our  line 
profited  in  proportion.  This  also  aided  us. 
In  fact,  as  will  appear  later  on,  but  for 
this  entente  cordiale  thus  accidentally  es¬ 
tablished,  I  should  have  long  ago  joined  that 
innumerable  caravan  of  bankrupts  who  can¬ 
not  “come  back.” 

The  first  rift  in  the  lute  came  when  my 
brother  died.  Until  that  time  I  never  re¬ 


alized  how  much  better  two  heads  are  than 
one.  We  had  been  so  automatically  de¬ 
pendent  upon  each  other  that  it  never  oc-' 
curred  to  us  what  an  awful  crimp  death 
might  put  in  the  business.  We  had,  how¬ 
ever,  discussed  it.  Like  many  other  pru¬ 
dent  men,  we  had  each  insured  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  the  business,  in  addition  to 
providing  for  family  obligations. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  earth 
Iiad  closed  over  his  body,  I  faced  the  world 
of  men  and  affairs  with  something  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  surplus 
which  the  firm  had  acquired  from  the  profits 
of  our  business,  and  this  was  augmented  by 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  various  poli¬ 
cies  he  had  carried  to  protect  it  in  the  years 
gone  by.  I  also  carried  a  like  sum,  and  all 
were  of  the  twenty-year  “endowment”  type. 

However,  aside  from  the  grief  I  felt  at 
the  inevitable  parting  with  one  so  near  and 
dear  to  me  as  my  brother — and  the  bond  of 
affection  between  us  had  always  been  a 
strong  one — I  fancied  I  was  in  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  position. 

This  conclusion  was  my  first  error.  I 
had  never  achieved  the  success  which  was 
mine — it  had  been  thrust  upon  me.  I  was 
in  nowise  responsible  for  it.  I  know  it 
now.  Had  I  been  told  it  then,  I  should 
have  been  very  angry  at  the  presumption  of 
the  individual  voicing  such  sentiments. 

I  looked  over  the  field  with  considerable 
self-satisfaction.  True,  America  was  win¬ 
ning  the  fight  in  Cuba,  as  was  inevitable. 
But  the  product  which  maintained  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  my  goods  still  lay  in  the  storage 
warehouses  where  my  brother  had  placed  it 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  me  practic¬ 
ally  impregnable  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
supply  would  last  that  long,  at 
least,  even  with  the  increased 
business  we  had  built  up.  Then, 
it  was  something  which  could 
not  be  grown  and  gathered  over 
night.  The  long  stress  of  inter¬ 
necine  conflict  had  already  in¬ 
creased  its  scarcity  before 
America  took  up  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  Cuban.  Men  who 
would  ordinarily  be  at  work 
were  under  arms  in  the  field. 

And,  even  with  the  close  of  the 
eonflict  now  already  in  sight, 
there  were  other  factors,  such 
as  tariffs,  which  must  be  ad¬ 
justed.  Altogether,  I  fancied 
myself  pretty  well  fortified 
against  competition  and,  with 
ample  capital,  an  assured  de¬ 
mand,  and  contented  workmen, 

I  regarded  the  outlook  com¬ 
placently. 

If  that  has  been  all  I  should 
not  now  be  writing.  There  was 
another  factor  —  and  a  most. 

Ill'll' 


important  one,  which  I  'W’ould  not  have 
recognized  by  its  proper  name  at  that 
time.  I  had  a  bad  case  of  what  physicians 
would  call  “cerebral  elephantiasis,” — in  the 
vernacular  of  the  day  we  aptly  term  it 
“swelled  head.” 

The  whole  enterprise  rested  on  ME.  The 
future  of  the  business  lay  in  MY  hands. 
The  business  was  one  which  required  care, 
but  was  not  of  sufficient  detail  to  require 
multiplicity  of  managers  or  subordinates 
with  executive  authority,  so  MY  hands 
signed  vouchers  for  payment  of  goods.  MY 
eyes  inspected  bills  of  lading  and  invoices, 
MY  judgment  determined  the  fitness  of  em¬ 
ployes,  and  around  ME  as  a  pivot  the  en¬ 
terprise  revo'vcd. 

Perhaps  that  had  more  to  do  with  what 
followed  than  might  ordinarily  have  been 
the  case.  But  I  honestly  doubt  it.  The 
errors,  the  foolish  mistakes,  the  downright 
puerile  policy  which  I  began  to  set  in  action 
thereafter,  would,  I  believe,  have  followed 
in  any  business  enterprise,  had  the  employer 
assumed  the  attitude  which  I  did. 

I  began  with  hypocrisy  toward  my  super¬ 
intendent.  He  was  a  sincere,  honorable, 
plodding  sort  of  a  fellow.  But  as  I  drank 
the  strong  wine  of  authority  in  those  first 
days,  I  fancied  I  began  to  see  many  things 
which  could  be  improved.  Of  themselves, 
they  were  inconsequential.  .  But  I  magnified 
them.  One  day  I  had  him  “dancing  upon 
the  carpet.”  He  had  sent  out  some  cases 
of  goods  imperfectly  nailed.  The  customer 
complained.  In  carting  the  load  to  his  store 
the  box  had  been  broken  open,  and  tbe 
smaller  packages  damaged. 

Now,  to  be  candid,  ten  dollars  would  have 
replaced  that  invoice  so  far  as  the  damage 

was  concerned.  This 
I  promptly  attended 
to.  But  I  forgot  the 
extra  hours,  the  in¬ 
creased  attention  to 
detail  which  this  faith¬ 
ful  man  had  given  me 
during  the  months  of 
my  going  business — 
and  while  I  had  before 
me  his  application  for 
an  increase  of  salary 
which  would  have 
amounted  to  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  al¬ 
though  he  was  doing 
practically  the  work 
of  two  men,  and  sav¬ 
ing  me  at  least  twelve 
hundred  dollars  every 
twelve  months  by  not 
asking  for  an  assistant, 
,,,  ,  ,  .  „  I  grew  furious  with  the 

There  s  your  lousy  six  thousand  dollars —  _ 

One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  of  clear  thOllgnt  01  tllRt  tCIl 
profit  chasing  back  every  one  of  j  ii  i 

the  fifty  on  the  first  order*  Q0ll3.r  lOSS. 
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/  made  that  ten  dollarn  look  bigger  than  a  house  to  that  poor  devil. 


I  made  that  ten  dollars  look  bigger  than 
a  house  to  that  poor  devil.  I  had  never 
given  him  one  word  of  praise  for  the  ef¬ 
fectual  manner  in  which  he  had  enlarged 
the  business  to  meet  the  expanding  demands 
for  our  goods.  He  was  not  asking  for 
praise.  Besides,  it  might  swell  his  head.  So, 
with  a  malevolence  which  I  now  know  was 
really  diabolical,  I  trimmed  him  fore  and  aft 
for  his  neglect — when  the  fault  really  lay 
with  a  raw  shipping  clerk  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hire,  when  the  regular  man  became 
ill. 

And  never  afterward,  by  word  or  deed, 
except  when  compelled  to  do  so,  did  that 
wounded  man  indicate  that  he  was  aware  of 
my  existence.  Not  once  did  he  subsequently 
show  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  always 
formerly  exhibited.  True,  he  went  about 
his  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
and  from  time  to  time  consulted  with  me 
on  necessary  details,  but  always  in  a  dead, 
lifeless,  apathetic  way.  Why  should  he  have 
manifested  anything  like  interest  in  my  busi¬ 
ness?  I  had  deliberately  killed  not  only 
his  self-respect  by  my  sarcastic  allusions  to 
his  neglect,  but  I  had  also  murdered  his  re¬ 
spect  for  me  by  ‘bawling  him  out”  in  front 
of  other  employes  over  whom  he  exercised 
an  authority  supposed  to  be  superior  to  all 
but  my  own.  Instead  of  calling  him  to  the 
office,  I  had  violently  reproved  him  in  the 
main  work  room  of  the  factory — had  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  his  explanation,  and  cursed 
him  for  a  stupid  dolt. 

Then  another  obession  seized  me.  I  be¬ 
gan  inspecting  the  expense  accounts  of  sales¬ 
men.  One  man,  whose  territory  took  him 
to  the  Pacific  coast  turned  in  an  expense 
account  one  month  larger  than  usual.  When 
he  came  in,  although  his  orders  exceeded 
by  ten  thousand  dollars  on  A-1  business 
those  of  any  other  trip  he  had  ever  made, 
I  gave  him  a  dose  of  medicine  from  the 
same  bottle  which  I  had  used  on  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

I  was  particularly  critical  of  one  item  of 
fifty  dollars.  It  was  charged  to  “entertain¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Snodgrass.”  Snodgrass  was 
a  jobber  and  a  retailer  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  San  Francisco.  His  trade  lay 
in  cities  along  the  fruitful  Sacramento  val¬ 
ley.  We  had  been  trying  to  break  into 
some  of  those  towns  for  years.  Now, 
thanks  to  his  trial  order,  we  would  reach 
cities  all  along  the  line  from  the  Tehachapi 
Pass  to  Shasta,  where,  heretofore,  we  had 
never  been  able  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
a  salesman  on  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Portland  to  stop  off. 

The  account,  as  I  well  know,  was  an  ideal 
one — particularly  for  future  business.  Snod¬ 
grass  paid  punctually.  His  rating  was  the 
best.  We  need  never  worry  about  the  ac¬ 
counts,  because  he  assumed  the  responsibil¬ 


ity  of  all  collections.  I 
called  in  Mr.  Martin,  my 
western  salesman,  how¬ 
ever,  and  put  him  through 
a  course  of  sprouts  re¬ 
garding  the  necessity  for 
curtailing  expenses,  and 
delivered  several  edify¬ 
ing  homilies  on  the  new 
school  of  business  psy¬ 
chology,  which  regarded 
“entertainment”  of  a 
probable  buyer  as  a  relic 
of  the  prehistoric  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

“But,  don’t  you  mi- 
derstand,”  said  he.  Ba¬ 
con  &  Jones,  who  have 
always  bought  from  us 
hitherto,  have  failed? 

That  meant  a  net  loss  on 
the  trip  of  perhaps  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  or¬ 
ders.  By  grabbing  Snod¬ 
grass,  I  only  averted  that 
deficit,  but  because  of 
his  orders  and  those  of 
others  which  I  secured 
from  new  customers  by 
using  his  name,  we  have 
increased  the  business 
ten  thousand  dollars  in¬ 
stead.  I  used  that  fifty 
dollars  entertaining  him 
and  his  wife  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It’s  a  gay  town. 

The  cafes,  the  taxis,  the  box  at  the  theatre, 
the  dinner  afterward,  all  took  real  money. 
Doesn’t  the  business  justify  the  trivial  ex¬ 
pense  ?” 

He  was  downright  “sore,”  I  could  plainly 
see.  But  that  fifty  dollars  would  pay  the 
interest  on  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  year,  if 
I  had  to  borrow  it,  and  I  told  him  so.  I 
was  wrong  and  I  knew  I  was  wrong.  .1 
had  raised  the  issue,  however,  and  if  I  let 
that  salesman,  conscientious  and  thorough 
though  he  was,  escape  with  the  best  end  of 
the  argument,  I  knew  he  would  always 
afterward  try  to  “put  it  over  on  me.”  So 
I  answered : 

“Martin,  we  are  turning  down  orders 
from  people  every  day,  because  we  want 
only  the  cream  of  the  business.  You  aren’t 
selling  goods — you  are  really  only  taking 
orders.  Our  position,  as  you  well  know,  is 
so  supreme  that  the  public  will  not  pay  the 
price  for  anything  but  our  stuff.  You  ought 
to  think  of  that.  We  have  ten  men  on  the 
road.  If  every  one  of  them  spends  fifty 
dollars  unnecessarily  during  the  month, 
that’s  five  hundred  dollars.  In  a  year  that’s 
six  thousand  dollars.  That  six  thousand 
dollars  is  practically  stolen  from  my  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  part  of  the  dividends  which  this 
business  is  entitled  to  draw.  It  is  five  per 


cent  on  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  bond  issue,  Martin,  can’t  you  see  that?” 

“Of  course  I  can  see  it.  But  is  that  all 
you  can  see  ?” 

“I  don’t  care  to  discuss  the  matter  fur¬ 
ther,”  I  said. 

But  Martin  was  a  live-wire  salesman, 
open,  generous,  candid — albeit  also  inclined 
to  be  eruptive.  He  wouldn’t  lay  down  with¬ 
out  another  effort. 

“Suppose  we  look  a  minute  at  the  thirty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  business  I’ve  got 
as  a  result  of  spending  that  fifty,”  he  re¬ 
torted,  hotly.  “There’s  easily  a  twenty-per- 
cent  gross  profit,  outside  of  selling  expense, 
in  our  line.  There’s  your  lousy  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars — one  hundred  and  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  of  clear  profit  chasing  back  every  one 
of  the  fifty  on  the  first  order !  Ain’t  it 
enough  ?” 

Now,  no  business  man  likes  to  be  bearded 
by  a  subordinate,  especially  with  the  book¬ 
keeper  and  stenographer  listening,  and  a 
couple  of  salesmen,  hat  in  hand,  waiting 
deferentially  in  the  outer  office  to  sell 
something,  and  to  witness  your  humiliation 
as  well. 

I  fired  Martin,  on  the  spot.  And,  I  had 
reason  to  remember  afterward,  that  I  had 

(Continued  on  Page  179.) 
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Con  fro/  fAe  Am  I  roads 

Some  Inside  Facts  which  Should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Business  Man 

By  B.  F.  Bush 

President  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 


IN  VIEW  of  the  startling  increase  in  the 
volume  of  trafirc,  and  in  the  commercial 
and  business  requirements  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  only  authority  sufficiently  equipped 
to  direct  the  coming  traffic  problems  of  the 
railroads,  is  the  United  States  Government. 

Information  supplied  by  the  census,  and 
by  the  various  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  indicate  the  necessity  for  an  immedi- 
at  relief  of  railroad  conditions.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  necessity  of  a  higher  traffic 
rate  for  passengers  as  well  as  for  freight, 
and  this,  I  believe,  would  receive  public 
support  if  the  case  were  put  before  the 
people  in  such  a  form  that  they  would  re¬ 
alize  the  minimum  individual  cost.  In¬ 
adequacy  of  transportation  facilities  was 
declared  to  be  alarming  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  1907,  and  yet, 
when  the  railroads  sought  to  advance  their 
rates  in  1910  to  enable  them  to  make  better 
provisions  for  the  public  demands  and  to 
establish  a  higher  financial  credit,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
sanction  the  advance.  This  action  of  the 
Commission,  owing  to  the  increased  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  and  the  swelling  of  taxes  in 
1911  and  1912,  caused  a  loss  in  net  revenue 
to  the  railroads  of  $87,490,000.  This  loss, 
so  seriously  impaired  the  credit  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  that  it  was  equivalent  in  its  effect 
upon  the  ability  of  the  railroad  to  raise 
necessary  capital,  to  the  amount  of  $2,187,- 
000,000  at  4%. 

The  wonderful  commercial  progress  of 
the  United  States  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  railroads.  Since  1870,  when 
the  impetus  given  railroad  construction  be¬ 
gan,  the  wealth  of  this  country  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously.  Its  foreign  commerce, 
in  the  main  largely  dependent  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads,  has  increased  from  $800,000,000  to 
$4,000,000,000.  The  internal  commerce  of 
the  railroads  today  has  reached  the  stu¬ 
pendous  figures  of  over  two  hundred  ninety- 
three  billions  of  units  of  service — being  the 
tons  of  freight  hauled  one  mile  and  the 
passengers  carried  one  mile. 

The  volume  of  this  railroad  commerce 
has  nearly  doubled  in  twelve  years,  and 
taking  cognizance  of  the  alert  and  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  our  people  and  our  still  latent 


and  undeveloped  resources, — in  farms,  in 
mines,  in  forest  and  factory,  an  alluring 
promise  is  foreshadowed  for  a  continued  in¬ 
crease.  The  fulfillment  of  this  promise  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  improve  their  existing  plants.  To 
bring  them  into  a  higher  state  of  efficiency, 
to  extend  their  lines  into  undeveloped  re¬ 
gions  and  thereby  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  of  the  undeveloped  country  and 
the  increased  population.  The  commercial 
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supremacy  of  the  world  is  our  national  her¬ 
itage,  but  its  permanency  will  depend  upon 
the  capacity  of  our  railroad  traffic. 

The  problem  of  the  railroads  is  to  find 
out  how  they  can  secure  the  necessary  cap¬ 
ital  to  make  these  improvements.  As  the 
conditions  are  today,  not  having  the  means 
at  hand,  the  railroads  with  few  if  any  ex¬ 
ceptions,  cannot  give  proper  movement  to 
the  large  volume  of  existing  traffic.  This 
condition  was  just  as  true  in  1905,  1907, 
1910,  as  it  is  this  year.  The  transportation 
facilities  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  requirements  of  traffic. 

As  the  means  have  been  available,  the 
work  of  rebuilding,  enlarging  and  improv¬ 


ing  the  roadways  and  equipment  of  rail¬ 
roads  has  been  carried  on,  so  that  by  de¬ 
grees  a  higher  standard  of  service  and  effi¬ 
ciency  might  be  brought  about.  Billions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  this  way,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  equal  to  satisfactorily  meet 
the  demands  of  the  constantly  increasing 
traffic. 

This  will  require  many  more  billions  of 
dollars.  The  money  cannot  be  supplied 
from  railroad  earnings,  because  inadequate 
compensation  for  services  rendered  the 
earnings  in  many  cases  are  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  the  property  in  a  solvent 
condition.  A  railroad,  like  a  merchant,  must 
have  established  credit  in  order  to  obtain 
money  for  extension  or  for  improvement. 
It  must  be  able  to  show  that  it  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  new  obligations  it  assumes  and 
to  have  a  surplus  over  and  above  all  its  re¬ 
quirements.  Not  many  railroads  are  able 
to  do  this  under  the  existing  expense  of 
high  wages  and  other  operating  problems, 
such  as  the  increased  cost  of  material,  the 
higher  standard  of  service  demanded,  and 
compulsory  expenses  enforced  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  including  a  regulation  of  charges 
for  transportation. 

Legislation  of  the  most  undesirable  char¬ 
acter  has  in  recent  years  been  enacted  by 
federal  and  state  authority,  forcing  numer¬ 
ous  expenditures  without  any  compensa¬ 
tion  clause,  many  of  these  acts  being  with¬ 
out  benefit  to  the  public.  In  fact,  they  have 
merely  created  an  economic  waste.  Three 
or  four  bills  which  are  now  being  urged 
upon  Congress,  if  passed,  will  involve  an 
expenditure  to  the  railroads  within  the  next 
four  years  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars. 

The  many  expenses  over  which  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  railroad  has  no  power  of  control 
has  steadily  increased  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  unit  of  compensation  for 
traffic  service,  regulated  by  federal  and  state 
authority  is  more  often  reduced  than  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  railroad  profits  are  steadily  de¬ 
creasing.  Those  who  believe  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  derived  from  the  increase  of  railroad 
business  will  more  than  offset  the  increased 
expenses  are  wrong. 
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The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  did 
increase  largely  during  the  last  half  of 
1907,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  were  decreased  to  the  amount  of  over 
twenty-two  million  dollars,  because  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  burdened  with  business  beyond 
their  capacity.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1910  the  gross  earnings 
were  increased  over  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars, — but  the  expenses  were  increased 
in  that  time  to  over  eighty-four  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  earnings  for  the 
railroads  in  1911  and  1912  increased 
eleven  million,  fifty-four  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  were  increased  to  ninety- 
eight  million,  five  hundred  forty-four 
thousand  dollars. 

Obviously,  it  is  a  misunderstanding 
far  too  prevalent  among  the  people 
that  the  railroads  are  over  capital¬ 
ized  and  are  always  seeking  to  obtain 
exorbitant  rates  from  the  public  to 
pay  interest  on  excessive  capital. 

The  fact  is  that  the  actual  properties 
of  the  railroads  could  not  be  dupli¬ 
cated  today  for  anythihg  like  their 
present  capitalization.  The  money  of  the 
owners  which  has  not  been  capitalized, 
but  which  has  been  spent  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  from  year  to  year  since  their  pion¬ 
eer  days  in  improvement,  has  long  since 
absorbed  any  water  there  may  have  been 
in  the  securities.  The  average  rate  received 
by  the  United  States  railroads  for  hauling 
a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  is  three-quarters 
of  one  cent,  while  the  rate  received  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  same  service,  is  over  two  and 
a  quarter  cents,  or  three  times  as  much. 
The  rates  of  other  European  countries  are 
much  higher  than  ours. 

I  recognize  that  the  railroads  are  in  duty 
bound  to  serve  the  public  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  and  that  the  public,  through 
the  state,  has  the  right  to  regulate  their 
operations,  but  when  that  authority  is  ex¬ 
ercised  with  reference  to  details,  which  bur¬ 
den  the  railroad  with  an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense,  and  which  it  cannot  legitimately  af¬ 
ford,  it  would  seem  only  just  that 
the  public  should  give  the  railroads 
some  protection  in  the  way  of  main¬ 
taining  compensation  rates.  Consid¬ 
ering  what  the  railroads  have  done 
in  return  for  the  investment  of  private 
capital,  they  certainly  are  entitled  to 
that  neccessary  protection  which  will 
enable  them  to  continue  in  their  vo¬ 
cation  and  to  elevate  it  to  a  still 
higher  plane  for  the  social,  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial  and  agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  people. 

The  railroads  created  an  increase 
between  the  years  1910  and  1911  in 
the  capital  of  thirty  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  two  important  industries 


of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  As  they  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  transportation  lines  for  their 
business,  the  railroads  have  been  of  service 
to  them.  But,  while  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  managed 


to  increase  their  capital  to  this  amount 
of  thirty  billions  of  dollars,  in  the  same 
length  of  time  the  railroads  only  increased 
their  own  value  to  the  amount  of  four  and 
a  quarter  billion  dollars. 

As  the  railroads  have  increased  their  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  double-fold  in  the  last  twelve 
years,  the  most  important  problem  before 
them  just  now  is  what  will  they  do  if  it 
continues  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  in 
the  coming  years  ? 

The  marvelous  resources  of  this  country 
are,  in  many  respects,  scarcely  touched  as 
yet.  When  our  farmers  are  awakened  to 
the  scientific  benefits  of  the  application  of 
agricultural  discoveries,  the  crop  yields  will 
be  much  more  extensive.  A  more  careful 
culture  of  our  wheat  could  easily  double 
the  yield.  And  then,  too,  we  are  still  re¬ 
claiming  swamps,  and  arid  lands,  which  are 
constantly  adding  to  our  industrial  terri¬ 
tory. 


Add  to  this  the  vast  mining  lands  still 
awaiting  development,  and  the  commercial 
result  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  will  open  to  us  directly  a  new 
trade  of  the  Orient  and  Western  South 
American  countries  with  their  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  to  be  clothed  and 
fed,  and  transported.  Even  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  is  taking  on  a  greater 
momentum.  Here  we  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  vista  of  possibilities  which 
portends  the  increase  of  our  trade 
and  commerce. 

.  Now,  with  the  present  traffic  of 
the  railroad,  which  has  reached  the 
stupenduous  figures  of  over  two 
hundred  ninety-three  billions  of  units 
of  service,  what  will  the  future  in¬ 
crease  mean  to  the  railroads? 

Take  the  capacity  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  with  all  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations  and 
transportation  facilities.  Four  per 
cent  of  the  volume  of  traffic  now  an¬ 
nually  moved  by  our  railways  would 
at  the  present  day  tax  the  full  capacity 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
working  day  and  night  for  one  year.  This 
gives  an  illustration  of  the  magniture  of  the 
work  that  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  meet  the  increased  conditions  of 
commerce.  The  commerce  is  increasing  on 
an  average  of  8  per  cent  per  year,  and  yet 
no  provision  is  being  made  or  can  be  made 
under  the  railroad  rates  now  prevailing,  to 
meet  the  prospective  traffic. 

The  only  remedy  by  which  the  railroads 
will  be  enabled  to  meet  this  serious  problem, 
is  by  being  allowed  to  charge  a  fair  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services.  The  railroads 
now  receive  on  an  average  per  mile  seven 
and  a  half  mills  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight, 
and  less  than  two  cents  per  mile  per  pass¬ 
enger.  If  the  compensation  could  be  in 
creased  only  one  mill  per  mile,  or  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  for 
twenty  miles  service,  it  will  extricate  the 
railroad  from  all  further  trouble  and 
anxiety.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
such  a  slight  advance  would  injur¬ 
iously  affect  any  trade. 

With  these  adverse  conditions  con¬ 
fronting  the  railroads,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  that  they  perform 
their  functions  to  the  public,  that 
they  be  allowed  to  advance  the  cost 
of  freight  and  passenger  service.  This 
is  a  matter  of  more  vital  concern  to 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  people  than 
i  is  to  the  individual  owner  of  the 
railroad.  So  the  conclusion  is  irresis¬ 
tibly  forced  upon  us  that  this  railroad 
question  is  a  government  problem, 
and  one  of  very  grave  and  serious 
concern,  which  should  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled. 
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The  Use  and  Misuse  of  a  Factor  in  Selling  that  is  at  the  Disposal  of  Everybody 

By  Ralph  Starr  Butler 

of  the  Faculty  of  Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


IT  ISN’T  necessary  to  carry  large  space 
in  newspapers  or  magazines,  in  street 
cars  or  on  the  bill  boards,  in  order  to  be 
an  advertiser.  As  soon  as  any  one  addresses 
a  selling  message  to  more  than  one  person 
by  any  means  other  than  face-to-face  solici¬ 
tation,  he  is  advertising,  although  he  may 
not  know  it.  Advertising  is  many  things 
and  every  one  who  has  anything  to  sell  can 
use  advertising  advantageously — and  most 
ever)'  one  does.  The  retailer  who  has  his 
name  on  a  sign  above  his  door  is  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  even  though  he  may  be  so  unprogres¬ 
sive  as  to  insist  stoutly  that  advertising  is  a 
costly  expense  that  ruins  more  men  than  it 
helps.  If  he  were  consistent  in  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  advertising,  he  would  board  up  his 
windows,  tear  down  the  display  signs  in  his 
store,  hide  all  his  goods,  and  do  business 
with  customers  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Advertising  is  more  than  printed  publicity, 
and  the  seller  who  doesn’t  use  it  in  some 
form  is  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible. 

Every  Seller  Advertises 

HE  difference  between  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  spends  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  in  telling  the  people  about  his 
goods,  and  the  corner  grocer  who  contents 
himself  with  the  stenciled  window  notice  to 
the  effect  that  “Blank’s  Beans  Are  Cheap 
at  Nine  Cents,”  is  one  only  of  degree  and 
of  method.  It  is  easy,  then  to  answer  the 
question — Who  should  advertise?  The  an¬ 
swer  is :  Everybody  who  has  anything  to 
sell.  And  the  question  of  when  to  adver¬ 
tise  is  similarly  answered.  Every  seller 
advertises  in  sonie  way  all  the  time,  al¬ 
though  he  may  not  have  thought  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  really  advertising.  As  we 
ask  the  question,  when  to  advertise,  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  in  mind  conscious,  deter¬ 
mined  advertising — a  distinct  business  ac¬ 
tivity — as  distinguished  from  tin  more  or 
less  unconscious  and  matter-of-course  ad¬ 
vertising  that  all  sellers  do.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  give  a  general  answer  to  the 
question — When  should  a  man  consciously 
advertise  his  business? — but  it  is  possible 
to  generalize  safely  about  one  big  question 
that  has  to  do  with  the  proper  time  to 
advertise. 

Advertising  When  Business  Is  Bad 
VERY  business  man  is  troubled  at  some 
time  with  this  question — Is  advertising 
more  effective  when  business  is  good  than 


when  it  is  bad,  or  should  the  heavier  ex¬ 
penditures  be  made  when  trade  is  falling 
off?  The  customary  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  the  decreased  advertising 
patronage  of  most  publications  during 
periods  of  business  depression.  But  is  this 
the  right  answer?  The  trouble  with  many 
men  is  that  they  look  upon  advertising  as 
an  expense  rather  than  as  an  investment ; 
and  the  natural  and  commendable  proced¬ 
ure  then  is  to  cut  down  expenses  when 
times  are  bad.  But  advertising — the  right 
kind  of  advertising — is  not  an  expense, 
except  in  the  sense  that  bonuses  to  sales¬ 
men  for  increased  sales  are  expenses.  Ad¬ 


/XDVERTISING  does  many 
things  for  many  people,  and 
its  mediums  are  almost  as  Various 
as  its  purposes.  The  use  of  each 
medium  is  governed  by  certain 
principles,  which  are  worth  dis¬ 
covering  and  studying.  One  me¬ 
dium  doesn’t  bring  results  by' 
chance;  it  is  successful  because  it 
reaches  the  class  of  people  the 
advertiser  ought  to  appeal  to,  and 
because  it  reaches  them  effective¬ 
ly  and  economically.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  has  many  difficult  problems 
to  solve  before  he  can  hope  for 
success,  but  when  he  has  intelli¬ 
gently  solved  the  problem  of  when 
and  where  to  advertise,  he  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  getting 
adequate  returns  from  his  invest¬ 
ment. 


vertising,  if  it  is  effective,  makes  sales;  and, 
if  that  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  work  all 
the  harder  when  sales  are.  particularly 
needed.  The  swimmer  who  finds  the  tide 
setting  against  him  does  not  decrease  his 
efforts  to  get  to  shore,  even  though  he  is 
aware  that  increased  efforts  will  use  up  some 
of  his  reserve  vitality.  He  swims  all  the 
harder,  because  he  knows  that  by  so  doing 
he  will  reach  land  safely,  and  will  once 
more  be  in  possession  of  his  full  strength 
plus  the  safety  that  he  would  not  have  had 
if  he  had  not  put  forth  the  special  efforts 
when  they  were  needed. 

Publicity  as  an  Investment 

'^HE  reason  for  the  failure  to  look  upon 
advertising  as  an  investment  rather 
than  an  expense  is  probably  the  fact  that 


advertising  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
gamble — something  whose  results  are  too 
uncertain  to  warrant  risking  money  when 
it  is  needed  badly  for  other  purposes. 
When  money  is  easy,  many  advertisers  are 
willing  to  take  a  chance ;  but  when  it  is 
tight,  they  prefer  to  run  no  risks.  This  is 
not  an  unnatural  attitude  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  advertising  has 
been  about  the  least  understood  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  practices.  We  may  see. 
however,  that  perhaps  advertising  is  not 
such  a  gamble  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to 
be.  If  it  is  not  a  gamble,  if  advertisers 
generally  learn  that  there  are  at  least  a  few 
means  that  help  to  make  its  results  rea¬ 
sonably  sure,  then  perhaps  the  business 
world  will  cease  to  regard  advertising  as 
an  expense,  and  will  classify  it  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  not  only  helps  to  sell  goods  now, 
but  that  also  builds  up  prestige  and  good¬ 
will — the  foundations  for  increased  trade 
in  the  future. 

Advertising  When  Business  Is  Good 

OME  manufacturers  think  that  when  the 
factory  is  working  night  shifts,  and  the 
output  is  booked  for  months  ahead,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  advertise.  There  have 
been  instances  of  concerns  ceasing  to  adver¬ 
tise  when  their  business  reached  satisfac¬ 
tory  proportions — and  the  pages  of  business 
history  tell  many  stories  of  the  ultimate 
failure  of  such  houses.  There  are  reason¬ 
ably  prosperous  business  men  who  refuse 
to  advertise  at  all,  because  they  say  they 
have  all  the  business  they  can  attend  to, 
and  do  not  want  more.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  honesty,  but  not  for 
their  business  fore-sight.  Advertising  is 
not  merely  an  aid  in  making  sales  now — 
it  is  sales  insurance.  It  not  only  brings  in 
new  customers;  it  keeps  old  customers  as 
well.  The  public  is  familiar  with  the 
names  and  merits  of  two  leading  brands  of 
white  floating  soap.  They  are  advertised 
nationally  and  continually,  and  they  are 
advertised  well.  The  demand  for  both  is 
established,  and  it  is  so  large  that  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  frequently  oversold.  When  this 
condition  exists,  does  either  advertiser  dis¬ 
continue  his  publicity?  No;  they  both 
realize  that  a  success  attained  with  the  aid 
of  advertising  must  be  maintained  with  the 
aid  of  advertising,  and  that  constant  appeal 

(Continued  on  Page  180.) 
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An  Advertising  Campaign  that  Carries  In¬ 
struction  Direct  to  the  Farmer 


By  E.  S.  Hanson 


The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  who  planned  the 
line  of  campaign,  is  Mr.  Perry  G.  Holden,  whose  title  is  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Department.  He  spends  his  days  out  in  actual  touch 
with  individual  farmers,  or  little  groups  of  them  where  he  is  able  to 
get  them  together;  in  the  evenings  he  addresses  them  more  formally 
in  the  village  hall,  the  school  house,  or  wherever  they  can  he  gathered. 


Among  a  progressive  and  rapidly 
growing  contingent  of  agricultural 
economists  there  is  one  brief  maxim 
for  the  intensive  farmer  which  should  be 
heeded  above  all  others.  It  is  this  :  “Grow 
Alfalfa.” 

If  even  a  large  part  of  the  things  they 
say  about  it  are  true — and  they  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  substantiated — it  is  a  wonder 
that  this  crop  has  not  had  more  attention 
before  this.  With  its  large  tonnage  yield, 
its  high  percentage  in  content  of  those 
things  which  make  for  the  nourishment  of 
live  stock,  and  the  fact  that  it  impoverishes 
the  land  less  than  many  other  crops,  it 
would  seem  to  be  ideal  for  hay  and  forage. 

“Alfalfa  will  add  $500,000  to  the  wealth 
of  Allegan  County,”  is  the  way  the  matter 
is  advertised  in  one  county  in  Michigan. 
And  the  word,  advertised,  is  perfectly  ap¬ 
plicable  if  used  in  its  best  sense,  because 
that  is  just  what  is  being  done  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  to  introduce 
this  crop  among  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
This  company  realizes  that  its  prosperity  is 
founded  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer ; 
and  its  officers  believe  that  the  farmer  who 
raises  alfalfa  will  be  more  prosperous  than 
the  one  who  does  not.  It  is  in  line  with 
the  broad-gauged  policy  which  a  number  of 
far-sighted  business  men  are  following,  of 
building  up  the  industry  from  which  their 
income  is  derived. 

“If  alfalfa  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer, 
it  will  in  the  end  be  a  good  thing  for  us ;  so 
let’s  tell  him  about  it.” 

This,  in  effect,  is  what  the  Harvester 
Company  said ;  and  it  has  signified  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  spend  a  million  dollars  to  carry 
this  message  to  just  as  many  farmers  as 
that  amount  of  money  will  reach. 

This  work  is  being  undertaken  in  the 
most  direct  and  forcible  way,  just  as  the 
company  would  plan  a  sales  campaign.  It 


is  among  the  first  instances  of  instruction 
being  taken  directly  to  the  farmer  on  his 
own  ground. 

This  alfalfa  campaign  by  automobile  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  Prof. 
Holden  uses  charts  in  his  campaign.  The 
comparative  figures  shown  in  the  big  sheets 
of  the  chart  give  the  farmer  plenty  of  food 
for  thought.  Tests  and  experiments  in 
feeding  with  corn  and  bran  and  with  corn 
and  hay,  as  compared  with  alfalfa  alone 
and  alfalfa  and  corn  in  combination,  show 
results  that  make  experts  on  stock  breed¬ 
ing  shake  their  heads  in  silent  wonder. 

On  his  chart  Prof.  Holden  will  show  by 
figures  how  the  state  of  Michigan,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in 
Illinois,  whereas  if  alfalfa  were  raised  and 
the  farm  values  increased  this  money  could 
be  kept  in  Michigan. 

In  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  alfalfa 
over  corn  and  other  crops,  Prof.  Holden 
states  that  the  farmer  must  have  stock  to 
feed.  “Make  nature  furnish  you  the  pro¬ 
tein  element  necessary  in  the  stock  ration 
instead  of  buying  it;  that  is  the  secret,” 
states  Prof.  Holden.  “Feed  stock  with 
your  alfalfa.  It  will  pay  better  than  any 


Likes  to  take  the  farmers  right  out  into  the  field  to 
examine  the  soil  nodules  and  alfalfa  roots. 


other  crop,  even  upon  the  basis  of  harvest¬ 
ing  and  marketing ;  but  to  get  the  best 
results  you  must  make  use  of  it  yourself.” 

Prof.  Holden’s  explanation  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil,  fertilizing,  inoculation, 
sweetening  of  ground,  drainage,  time  to 
plant  seed,  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  method 
of  planting,  when  to  harvest  the  crop  and 
how  to  cure  it,  are  all  given  so  clearly  that 
the  average  farmer  has  no  difficulty  reach¬ 
ing  a  correct  understanding. 

In  his  demonstration  work  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  to  m.eet  farmers  who  are 
skeptical  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  raising  alfalfa,  because  they  have  not 
gone  about  the  work  right.  The  professor 
likes  to  take  these  farmers  right  into  the 
field,  examine  the  soil  nodules  and  alfalfa 
roots,  and  state  just  the  reason  why  the 
farmer’s  methods  were  wrong.  Occasion¬ 
ally  some  farmer  is  found  who  understands 
the  raising  of  alfalfa,  and  the  value  of  it. 
Some  of  these  men  are  commissioned  by 
Prof.  Holden  to  assist  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  in  getting  tins  crop  started.  Aside  from 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  field,  the 
party  distributes  alfalfa  literature  and 
booklets.  County  and  city  superintendents 
of  schools,  colleges,  institute  workers, 
Chautauqua  lecturers  and  others  are  as¬ 
sisted  in  obtaining  alfalfa  charts  and  lan¬ 
tern  slides.  Prof.  Holden  likes  to  address 
the  school  children  as  frequently  as  possible 
as  they  will  naturally  give  more  interest  to 
the  scientific  end  of  the  raising  of  alfalfa. 
Dates  are  arranged  for  “Alfalfa  day”  in 
the  schools.  The  campaign  is  also  con¬ 
ducted  in  co-operation  with  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  meetings  of  bankers,  business  men, 
commercial  clubs,  granges,  live  stock  and 
dairy  associations,  in  any  community  where 
the  people  are  anxious  to  improve  their 
conditions  agriculturally  and  are  willing  to 
lielp  develop  an  enthusiastic  campaign. 
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This  is  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  In^ 
struct  ion  being 
taken  direct  to  the 
farmer  on  his  own 
ground.  After  Pro^ 
fessor  Holden  caram- 
ines  the  soil  nodules 
and  alfalfa  roots,  he 
is  then  prepared  to 
tell  without  hesita¬ 
tion  why  their  efforts 
have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 


Prof.  Holden  in  his  talks  seeks  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  minds  of  farmers  that  they 
must  not  overlook  the  scientific  part  of 
growing  alfalfa;  that  the  success  of  the 


crop  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  skill 
of  the  man  who  is  planting  it.  In  some 
counties  he  has  found  many  farmers  skep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  results  to  be  had  from  grow¬ 


ing  alfalfa,  but  after  he  had  gone  with 
them  to  their  farms  and  examined  the  soil 
he  was  prepared  to  tell  them  without  hesita¬ 
tion  why  their  efforts  had  not  been  successful. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  -A  GOOD  FIELD 

FOR  American  Goods 


A  Rapidly  Developing  Market  that  R  ants  the  Best  and  is  R  illing  to  P ay  for  It 

By  Herbert  B.  Johnson 


The  best  time  to  introduce  any  line  in 
a  newly  developed  country  is  when 
it  pauses  after  its  first  rush  toward 
prosperity.  Then  is  the  time  that  it  puts 
its  house  in  order  and  lays  a  permanent 
foundation  for  the  future. 

South  Africa  is  in  just  that  stage  today ; 
it  is  scouring  the  world's  markets  for  the 
most  efficient  machinery,  the  best  office 
equipment,  and  the  highest  cjuality  products 
for  personal  use. 

It  is  not  and  probably  never  will  be  a 
dumping  ground  for  inferior  products  at 
any  price,  because  the  buyers,  now  that  they 
are  seriously  looking  over  the  market,  are 
selecting  only  lines  in  which  they  can  place 
reliance,  for  they  are  too  far  removed  from 


'JJ^HEN  you  consider  that  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  thru  its  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  with  exporting  manu¬ 
facturers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  time  to  time  includes  in 
its  Weekly  Export  Bulletin  infor¬ 
mation  clearly  confirming  the 
conclusions  of  this  article,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  will 
have  a  peculiar  value  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturer  who  has  goods 
of  merit  that  he  desires  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  foreign  countries.  Even 
in  a  British  paper  it  was  recently 
stated  that  American  made  stoves 
were  becoming  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  has  been  on  the  ground  and 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 


their  sources  of  supply  to  consider  doubtful 
goods  at  low  first  cost. 

With  freight  (and  duty  when  by  count  or 
weight)  the  same  on  low  or  high  priced 
lines,  they  cannot  afford  any  but  the  best 
and  those  which  will  give  honest  service. 

The  present  advantageous  condition 
really  started  in  1910,  but  from  my  obser¬ 
vations  during  a  four  months’  trip  last 


winter,  the  height  of  opportunity  will  not 
be  reached  for  nearly  another  year. 

But  when  the  real  business  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  marvelous  business  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  South  African  Union  since 
the  Boer  war  have  weighed  competing 
lines,  made  their  selections,  and  settled 
down  to  a  second  aggressive  campaign  with 
tested  tools  of  trade,  American  manufac¬ 
turers  seeking  their  patronge  will  find  that 
instead  of  an  open  market  willing  to  inspect 
their  lines,  they  are  forced  to  meet  the  pick 
of  the  world’s  markets  from  an  unfavor¬ 
able  outside  position. 

Ten  years  ago  I  went  to  South  Africa  to 
make  connections  for  our  lines,  and  while  I 
found  that  a  lot  of  development  work  was 
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necessary  to  prove  our  goods  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  in  sufficient  demand  to  warrant 
the  big  wholesalers  in  stocking  up,  the  busi¬ 
ness  we've  obtained  has  been  beyond  our 
expectations  and  well  worth  the  expenses 
during  the  first  lean  years  when  the  con¬ 
sumption  was  small. 

Not  only  the  marked  increase  of  our 
own  sales  in  the  last  two  years,  and  my 
observations  when  on  the  ground  last  fall, 
prove  to  me  that  South  Africa  is  the  one 
best  territory  to  look  to  in  1913  and  1914, 
but  the  number  of  inquiries  for  better  goods 
in  a  surprising  variety  which  reached  me 
from  business  connections,  shows  most 
clearly  that  I  am  not  looking  at  the  market 
with  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  personal 
sales. 

One  incident  shows  “the  temper 'of  the 
steel,”  and  this  is  typical  of  at  least  several 
dozen  which  have  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

In  Johannesburg  the  president  of  a  large 
office  supply  company  asked  me  to  put  him 
in  touch  with  American  typewriter 
supply  houses.  On  my  return  I  in¬ 
vited  four  large  firms  to  quote  him, 
citing  our  many  years  of  satisfactory 
transactions  and  giving  data  in  re¬ 
gards  to  their  financial  responsibility. 

Three  took  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  (one  was  already  tied  up 
with  a  commission  house),  and  my 
friends  order  was  given,  as  he  wrote 
me,  to  the  firm  whose  quotation  was 
three  times  as  high  as  either  of  the 
others,  although  the  samples  submit¬ 
ted  showed  little  outward  difference. 

In  thanking  me,  he  explained  that 
he  wanted  goods  on  which  he  could 
place  every  dependence,  as  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  his  house  prevented  their 
“taking  on”  any  line  which  might  from  a 
small  profit  margin  encourage  lowering  of 
quality  or  change  in  materials  used. 

The  first  shipment  included  an  even 
thousand  boxes  of  carbon  paper  and  over 
ten  gross  of  typewriter  ribbons,  and  if  this 
is  followed  up  by  uniform  goods,  the 


account  will  be  one  of  the 
best  high  grade  outlets  on 
the  American  manufactur¬ 
er’s  books. 

As  I  purposely  only  asked 
the  best  manufacturer’s  to 
quote,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
range  of  prices  reported,  so 
felt  that  it  really  refiected  on 
my  ability  to  select  first  class 
sources  of  supply,  and  I 
therefore  wrote  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  bidders,  who  both 
replied  that  although  they 
had  quoted  their  lowest  pric¬ 
ed  lines,  which  were  unusual 
value,  they  had  evidently 
been  underquoted  as  they  failed  to  land  the 
business. 

As  an  object  lesson  I  told  them  why  they 
had  lost  their  chance,  and  judging  from 
their  comments  they  will  not  make  an  error 
of  cutting  prices  and  quoting  low  priced 
lines  again  until  it  is  proved  necessary. 


Even  the  successful  maker  apparently 
overlooked  the  information  regarding  their 
credit  standing,  as  they  offered  a  5%  cash 
discount,  which  was  accepted,  whereas  the 
customary  English  2j4%  would  have 
served  as  well,  and  cash  paid  in  New  York 
by  letter  of  credit  in  either  case. 

The  Capetown  of  1900  is 
not  the  Capetown  of  1913. 
It  is  now  buying  the  best  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  and  us¬ 
ing  them  side  by  side.  A  real 
introductory  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  through  a  strong  local 
connection  will  pay  dividends 
in  the  first  six  months  on  as 
varied  lines  as  machine  parts 
and  food  stuffs. 

Misled  by  the  population 
of  the  coast  cities,  many  ex¬ 
porters  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  possibilities  of  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London  and  Durban.  There 


is  a  territory  reaching  a  thousand  miles 
into  the  interior  which  depends  on  these 
ports  for  their  supplies,  including  the 
wealthy  centers  of  Pretoria,  Johannesburg, 
Bloemfontein  and  Kimberley. 

With  seven  thousand  miles  between  the 
user  and  manufacturer,  would  it  not  be 
peculiar  if  they  did  not  insist  on  the 
best  at  any  reasonable  price? 

I’ve  tried  during  the  past  three 
years  to  let  our  present  export  man¬ 
ager  run  his  own  job  (although  it  has 
been  pretty  hard  sometimes  not  to 
go  back  into  the  harness,  for  there  is 
a  faci  nation  in  starting  in  with  only 
a  color  on  a  map  and  working  till 
every  city  means  good  customers,) 
and  so  I  only  keep  in  touch  with  our 
foreign  sales  just  as  with  our  credit 
and  manufacturing  departments, 
save  when  I  leave  the  business  in  the 
competent  hands  of  the  ones  I’ve 
picked  and  trained  to  do  the  com¬ 
pany’s  work  and  take  a  trip  really 
for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old 
friends  in  far  off  lands,  but  ostensibly  to 
study  conditions  in  countries  where  we  do 
business. 

This  being  the  case,  in  order  to  be  sure 
of  my  ground  that  South  Africa  not  only  is 
today  a  good  market  for  American  goods, 
but  the  very  best  at  the  moment,  our  export 
man’s  opinion  was  asked  and  he  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  agreed  with  me.  His  point  of  view 
was  a  little  different  from  mine,  and  as  he 
has  earned  every  confidence  by  actual  re¬ 
sults  it  should  be  presented  with  mine. 

South  Africa,  in  his  opinion,  is  now  for 
the  first  time  an  excellent  credit  risk.. 
Whereas,  as  he  pointed  out,  I  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  on  the  spot  and  seeing  the 
prosperity  or  lack  of  it  in  every  firm  in  our 
lines  on  my  first  trip,  even  four  or  five 
years  ago  all  but  the  largest  houses  im¬ 
ported  through  London  indentors,  who 
naturally  were  most  reticent  to  give  manu¬ 
facturing  exporters  their  credit  experience. 

That  condition  has  now  passed  to  a  large 
extent,  as  in  seeking  the  most  reliable  goods 
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they  are  broadening  in  their 
purchasing  market  and  mak¬ 
ing  direct  connections  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  obtain 
recognition  are  establishing 
their  right  to  credit  in  an  un¬ 
mistakable  manner. 

He  called  my  attention  to 
firm  after  firm  whose  credit 
would  be  good  for  any  amount 
within  their  requirements. 

He  pointed  out  coneems  like 
the  Central  News  Company, 

Bloemfontein,  whose  station¬ 
ery  requirements  are  probably 
only  second  to  the  American 
News  Company,  whose  standing  only  a  few 
years  ago  could  not  have  been  established 
here,  but  whose  rating  is  now  on  every  ex¬ 
port  credit  agencies’  books. 

Our  export  man  calls  it  the  best  new  big 
market  today,  and  gives  as  his  reasons : 

1.  Its  consumption. 

2.  Its  demand  for  reliable  goods. 

3.  Its  methods  of  payment. 

4.  Its  future  possibilities. 

5.  Its  loyalty  to  honest  methods  and 
products. 

And  as  I  look  at  his  typewritten  list,  my 
own  composite  mental  photograph  of  the 
firms  in  every  line  who  are  importers  by 
necessity.  I  honestly  believe  that  he  has 


Church  Street — Bloemfontein. 

there  is  a  peculiar  prejudice 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
retailers  against  these  houses, 
but  strangely  on  the  part  of 
other  wholesalers  who  are  not 
unwilling  to  buy  articles  of 
real  merit  from  a  brother 
wholesaler,  but  who  will  ab¬ 
solutely  refuse  to  deal  with 
such  a  house. 

Keep  in  mind  that  South 
Africa  is  essentially  different 
from  Australasia  in  business 
customs.  Advertising  allow¬ 
ances  are  seldom  demanded  ■ 
by  legitimate  South  African 

concerns,  where  they  are  often 
necessitated  in  the  Antipodes, 
where  consumer  demands 
must  often  be  created  to  en¬ 
sure  a  market. 

Don’t  think  that  an  extra 
5%  means  in  South  Africa 
what  it  does  in  the  usual  col¬ 
onial  dependency,  but  put 
your  extras  into  real  packing 
and  extra  parts  and  supplies. 

The  South  African  firm 
wants  the  best  and  that  not 
skimped,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
a  fair  amount  over  the  usual 
export  price  to  obtain  it,  but 


■'>1 


summed  up  the  situation  without  being  on 
the  ground  extraordinarily  well  and  has 
presented  his  reasons  in  logical  order. 

Now  that  the  reasons  have  been  given  for 
attacking  this  market,  a  few  cautions  are 
made  necessary  by  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  are  the  result  of  a  comparatively 
sudden  growth. 

Be  most  careful  in  granting  exclusive 
agencies  for  extensive  territory;  even  the 
largest  houses  in  Cape  Town  may  prove  to 
have  no  facilities  for  sales  in  Natal;  grant 
agencies  only  for  territory  which  can  be 
covered  well. 


is  just  un-English  enough  to  detest  “extras” 
for  cases  and  packing,  a  normal  supply  of 
samples  and  spare  parts  or  any  charges 
.which  indicate  a  tendency  to  quote  low  on 
the  bare  product  itself  and  make  it  up  by 
additions. 

Don’t  offer  long  credits,  a  sixty-day  sight 
draft  net  or  a  23/2%  sight  draft  are  ample 
and  any  greater  length  of  time  or  larger  dis¬ 
count  is  regarded  as  a  reflection  on  the 
goods  offered  or  the  experience  of  the  firm 
allowing  these. 

Remember  that  you  are  dealing  with 
successful  business  men ;  don’t  insult  their 
intelligence  by  over  explanation  of'  imma¬ 
terial  advantages ;  don’t  fail  to  give  them 
in  one  letter  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to 


place  orders,  remembering  to  include  your 
full  export  line,  prices,  discounts,  terms  and 
your  own  references. 

If  you  have  any  product  which  offers 
reliable  service  and  is  not  simply  made  for 
style — if  you  have  any  device  which  spells 
economies — if  your  goods  possess  novelty — 
if  your  prepared  food  stuffs  are  honestly 
made — if  you  are  prepared  to  give  good 
service  in  addition  to  good  goods  and  not 
let  your  service  or  products  deteriorate 
when  customers  are  added — study  South 
Africa  and  your  efforts  will  be  better  repaid 
in  future  years  than  in  any  other  market  in 
the  world. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  common  sense 
methods  of  exporting  and  have 
endeavored  to  get  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  export  problem. 
I  have  formd  that  efficient 
methods  of  recording  export 
data,  up-to-date  follow-up  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  aids  of  this  kind, 
are  just  as  essential  in  foreign 
trade  as  in  domestic.  To  anyone 
who  may  be  skeptical  as  to  the 
policy  of  going  after  this  trade. 
I  suggest  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  photographs  which  illus¬ 
trate  this  article,  and  show 
something  of  the  character  of 
the  business  sections  and  gen¬ 
eral  resources  of  this  countryu 


In  general  avoi.l  granting  agencies  to 
wholesalers  wh.o  also  sell  at  retail  for 
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The  Dean  of  Business  Literature 

AS  editor  and  publisher  of  twenty- 
three  monthly  magazines,  circulated 
as  house  organs  by  large  commercial 
organizations,  David  Gibson’s  publications 
boast  an  aggregate  circulation  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  industrial  publication  in 
the  world.  He  is  the  first  man  who  ever 
wrote  and  published  reform  literature  and 
made  it  pay.  He  is  today  one  of  the 
three  highest  paid  editorial  writers  in 
America. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  applying  the  principles 
of  the  science  of  advertising  to  labor 
conditions.  He  is  bringing  employers 
and  employes  nearer  to  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  trains  his  fire  upon 
commercial  sham,  hypocrisy,  dishon¬ 
esty,  and  inefficiency.  Every  month 
a  vast  army  of  American  workmen  re¬ 
ceive  one  of  the  Gibson  magazines  in 
their  pay  envelope.  By  making  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes  think  rightly,  he 
is  reducing  the  controversies  of  labor 
and  capital.  The  scope  of  his  work  is 
not  only  industrially,  but  socially  re¬ 
formatory,  and  he  is  perhaps  doing 
more  to  solve  the  labor  problem  than 
the  acknowledged  labor  leaders. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  a  tall,  eagle-nosed, 
shrewd-eyed,  mild-mannered  man, 
with  an  odd  droop  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  might  often  have  been  seen 
talking  drolly  to  a  little  group  of  curb¬ 
stone  idlers  in  Indianapolis.  The  story¬ 
teller  was  a  young  architect,  and  one 
day  Fred  L.  Purdy  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Sun  induced  him  to  write  out 
some  of  his  yams  for  publication.  He 
agreed,  and  found  the  work  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  that  of  a  draftsman. 

This  marked  David  Gibson’s  start  as  a 
writer.  While  writing  skits  entitled  “Com¬ 
edy  of  the  County  Seat,”  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Gibson  to  use  a  caricature  of  a  country 
newspaper  item  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  a 
joke.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  American  humor  that  this  method,  now 
so  prevalent,  was  employed. 

In  all  his  later  writing,  Mr.  Gibson  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  humorist.  The  Golden 


Rule  is  the  theme  which  runs  like  a  subtle 
fugue  through  his  business  writing,  yet  he 
does  not  preach.  He  scorns  “fine  writing” 
and  employs  always  the  terse  and  simple 
eloquence  of  the  plain  Anglo-Saxon.  He 
writes  like  a  human  being  charged  with 
feeling,  tolerance,  reason,  and  consciousness 
of  tmth.  And  always  there  is  the  flash  of  wit, 
and  the  pleasant  undercurrent  of  droll  humor. 


As  a  newspaper  humorist,  he  had  come  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  was  at  length  induced 
by  the  Globe  Machine  and  Stamping  Com¬ 
pany  to  become  editor  of  the  concern’s  house 
organ,  called  “The  -Silent  Partner.”  When 
he  had  got  out  the  third  issue,  the  mailing 
list  had  jumped  from  1,500  to  3,000,  and 
in  16  months  the  sales  of  the  company  had 
doubled.  But  the  idea  was  larger  than  the 
business  for  which  the  magazine  was  issued, 
and  soon  David  Gibson  had  discovered  the 
principle  of  getting  out  a  house  organ  by 


issuing  a  general  interest  magazine,  which 
did  not  talk  shop,  but  which  talked  com¬ 
mon  honesty.  “There  is  no  money  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  milk  a  cow  without  feeding  it,” 
says  Mr.  Gibson.  “If  you  can  change  men’s 
thoughts  from  dishonesty  to  honesty,  you 
can  change  their  transactions  and  efforts 
from  dishonesty  to  honesty.” 

Writing  is  Mr.  Gibson’s  one  fad.  His 
success  lies  not  so  much  in  having  dis¬ 
covered  a  unique  system  in  circulation, 
as  in  having  discovered  how  to  sell 
that  which  he  has  discovered  and  what 
he  produces.  He  knows  how  to  And 
the  market,  and  he  is  an  expert  sales¬ 
man.  An  idea  is  worth  nothing  un¬ 
less  it  is  developed  and  marketed. 
Most  of  us  have  more  ideas  than  we 
can  develop  or  market.  One-fourth  of 
his  efforts  go  into  production,  and 
three  fourths  into  selling. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  a  reformer  wdthout 
being  a  revolutionist.  He  is  wringing 
honesty  out  of  dishonesty,  efficiency 
out  of  indifference,  industry  out  of 
sloth.  What  he  writes  reaches  at  once 
the  director  amid  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  the  black  faced  tidal  who  lives  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  His  plain,  blunt, 
homely,  curb-stone  philosophy  hits 
the  target  every  time. 


Just  Naturally  a  Business 
Genius 

About  once  in  a  twelve-month 
you  encounter  a  chap  who  just 
naturally  fits  into  the  landscape 
and  adorns  the  picture  whether  clad  in 
dinner  black,  business  tweeds,  or  the  rough 
woolen  of  the  hunting  camp.  Readers  are 
mostly  skeptical,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
picture  the  type.  It  is  above  the  average;  as 
one  writer  says,  with  the  “primordial  urge 
in  every  cell  and  fibre ;  his  nerves  and 
muscles  bathed  in  rich,  warm  blood;  his 
brain  alive  and  efficient.” 

Alvan  Macauley,  general  manager  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  is  a  typical 
out-of-doors  American,  with  the  broadness 
of  a  grizzly,  the  lithesome  poise  of  a  leo- 
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parcl,  and  the  agility  of  a  lynx.  In  either 
hand  he  carries  a  punch.  His  brow  is  full, 
massive,  and  lofty,  his  features  regular  and 
elegant;  and  his  eyes  are  full  and  lustrous. 
A  smile  of  amiability,  irresistibly  pleas¬ 
ing,  plays  in  conversation  about  his  lips, 
and  his  voice  is  musical  with  “well  modu¬ 
lated  tones.”  His  whole  manner  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  health  and  freshness,  comfort 
and  contentment.  When  he  fills  his  chest 
with  fresh  air,  grasps  his  gun  and  seeks  his 
favorite  recreation  in  the  north  woods,  the 
denizens  of  the  wilds  hustle  for  cover. 

It  was  forty-one  years  ago  that  this  gifted 
personage  came  to  earth,  and  hence  is  now 
at  a  very  interesting  age.  At  twenty-one 
he  graduated  from  the  law  school  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  Ohio.  After 
two  years  of  private  practice,  he  became 
patent  counsel  for  the  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister  Company,  at  Dayton.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  its  patent  department  and 
supervisor  of  inventions  for  six  years. 

His  experience  acquired  with  this  great 
industry,  during  the  years  of  its  most  rapid 
development,  together  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  gained  in  association  with  brilliant 
inventive  minds,  fitted  him  for  bigger 
things,  and  in  1901  he  became  assistant 
manager  of  the  American  Arithmometer 
Company,  of  Saint  Louis.  This  was  the 
growing  concern  which  breathed  the  spirit 
of  Joseph  Boyer,  but  it  needed  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  genius  to  direct  its  manifold  affairs. 
A  year  after  he  was  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  this  progressive  concern  and  moved 
with  it  to  its  new  model  factory  in  De¬ 
troit,  when,  in  1904,  it  became  known  as 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company. 


The  part  Alvan  Macauley  played  in  the 
development  of  this  profitable  industry  was 
an  important  one,  and  much  of  its  success 
was  due  directly  to  his  judicious  activities. 
His  direction  of  affairs  extended  to  every 
department  of  this  complex  business  and 
he  at  length  was  honored  by  election  to  its 
directorate  in  1910.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  resigned  his  responsible  position  to 
become  general  manager  of  the  Packard 
Company ;  but  he  is  still  a  stockholder  and 
director  of  the  Burroughs. 

The  science  of  industrial  management 
has  few,  if  any,  brighter  stars  or  more  skill¬ 
ful  exponents  than  Mr.  Macauley.  Hav¬ 
ing  held  important  executive  positions  with 
three  of  the  largest  and  best  known  manu¬ 
facturing  organizations  in  the  middle  west, 
his  experience  has  given  him  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  development  of  executive 
genius.  “You  must  start  out  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  succeed,”  he  says,  “never 
allowing  yourself  to  be  baffled  or  discour¬ 
aged  by  difficulties.  Make  them  stepping 
stones  by  which  to  climb  to  greater  heights 
of  achievement.  Summon  all  the  energy 
of  mind  and  body,  and  fire  every  faculty 
with  the  white  heat  of  enthusiasm,  and  then 
concentrate  all  on  some  worthy  unit  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Never  entertain  the  thought  of  fail- 


The  Man  Who  Made  the  Dream 
Come  True 


After  a  broken-down  bank  clerk 
with  mechanical  genius  had  worked 
out  the  tremendous  problems  in¬ 
volved,  and,  brimming  over  with  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  such  a  device,  had  seen 
the  vision  of  the  adding  machine  in  its 
true  perspective,  it  remained  for  another 
man — a  mechanic,  too, — and  a  practical 
business  man,  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 
It  was  Joseph  Boyer  who  made  the  first 
adding  machines  and  is  still  making  them 
to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  figures.  It  was 
he  who  took  up  the  work  where  William 
Seward  Burroughs  left  olf,  and  who  per¬ 
fected  the  organization  which  sends  the 
emancipating  machines  out  to  all  the  world. 

When  a  boy,  Joe  Boyer  worked  in  San 
I’rancisco.  One  day  he  lost  his  job  and  at 
once  became  homesick.  He  learned  upon 
inquiry  that  the  fare  to  Omaha  was  $45 
and  the  same  amount  would  carry  him  to 
Saint  Louis.  Not  being  adverse  to  the 
longer  ride  for  the  same  money,  he  found 
himself  in  due  time  in  the  Missouri  city, 
and  established  himself  as  a  machinist. 

In  the  light  of  later  events  this  seems 
providential,  for  at  his  little  machine  shop 
on  Dickson  street  there  appeared  one  day 
a  man  who  asked  if  a  machinist  could  be 
hired  to  work  on  the  model  of  the  machine 
he  was  about  to  build.  He  said  that  his 


device  was  a  mechanical  calculator  which 
would  write  down  figures  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  and  add  them  as  fast  as  it  wrote. 

A  mechanic  himself  by  natural  inclina¬ 
tion,  Boyer  had  worked  at  the  bench  with 
his  own  hands  all  his  life.  He  had  sound 
mechanical  ideas  of  his  own,  and  had 
worked  out  several  practical  inventions. 
One  of  these  was  the  Boyer  pneumatic  tool, 
the  pioneer  device  in  the  pneumatic  field 
for  use  in  working  stone  and  metals,  and 
which  later  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes. 

But  Joseph  Boyer  was  also  a  business 
man — sound  of  judgment  and  a  firm  execu¬ 
tive.  He  looked  over  the  plans  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  fine  mechanical  skill  embodied  in 
their  execution.  But  he  had  met  too  many 
inventors,  full  of  glowing  predictions,  to 
accept  any  of  the  predictions  at  par.  Final¬ 
ly  he  closed  with  Burroughs  on  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  and  gave  him  many  a  word  of 
sound  advice  and  encouragement  at  times 
when  such  help  was  almost  as  rare  with 
Burroughs  as  the  dollars  he  sorely  needed 
for  his  work. 

Since  November,  1895,  Joseph  Boyer  has 
been  a  resident  of  Detroit,  to  which  he  re¬ 
moved  his  machine  shop  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  business.  Here  he  established  a 
great  modern  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
his  pneumatic  tools,  which  soon  became  of 
world-wide  use.  So  successful  was  the 
business  that  the  strongest  competitor,  a 
Chicago  concern,  offered  to  buy  it  outright 
with  cash — a  consideration  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  fortune.  In  1903  Mr.  Boyer 
was  elected  president  of  the  Burroughs 
Company,  the  plant  of  which  was  moved, 
together  with  the  workmen,  to  Detroit  in 
October  of  the  following  year.  Through 
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How  Weak  Eyes 


are  Strengthened 

BY  C.  GILBERT  PERCIVAL,  M.  D. 


By  E  xercise 


IN  this,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
active  period  in  the  history  of  man, 
every  one  of  our  faculties  is  called  on 
to  do  more,  and  to  respond  to  a  longer 
continued  extraordinary  strain  than  ever 
before. 

“Take  things  easy”  may  be  very  good 
advice,  but  most  of  i:s,  who  know  how 
our  competitors  are  hustling,  fear  that 
the  practice  of  it  would  furnish  us  with  a 
free  seat  on  a  bench  in  the  park,  instead 
of  a  cash  income. 

More  energy,  more  concentration,  are 
required  to  keep  up  with  the  leaders  now¬ 
adays — hence  our  nervous  exhaustion  is 
greater.  Busy  city  life  with  its  clang, 
clatter  and  rush,  even  most  of  our  time¬ 
saving  inventions  and  modes  of  travel 
keep  the  nerves  on  edge,  and  give  them 
no  opportunity  to  rest  during  our  waking 
hours. 

Now  the  eye  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
centers  of  the  nervous  system.  This  is 
clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
place  a  physician  looks  for  symptoms  of 
paralysis  is  at  the  base  of  the  optic  nerve 
— if  there  are  none  in  evidence  it  is  taken 
as  positive  proof  that  there  is  no  danger. 

This  will  clearly  evidence  that  nerve 
exhaustion  means  eye-exhaustion  and 
finally  eye  affection  if  nothing  be  done  to 
correct  it. 

If,  however,  the  blood  circulation  in 
the  eyes  is  kept  normal  by  the  proper  kind 
of  simple  and  safe  exercise,  they  continue 
healthy,  normal  and  strong. 

Besides  this  nervous  strain  that  I  speak 
of  there  are  many  other  features  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  which  tax  the  eyes  unduly. 

Our  schooling,  once  confined  to  the 
simple  rudiments  of  education,  is  now  so 
extended  that  the  books  of  a  school  child 
of  today  would  cause  a  child  of  thirty 
years  ago  to  look  aghast — hence  at  the 
threshold  of  practical  life  we  start  to  un¬ 
duly  tax  our  eyes. 

The  glitter  of  city  streets — the  speed  of 
traffic — the  riding  in  fast  trains — the 
viewing  of  scenery  from  train-windows 
as  it  flashes  quickly  by — and  above  all,  the 
habit  of  reading  every  time  we  have  the 
opportunity  in  our  busy  careers,  under  all 
sorts  of  unfavorable  conditions — these  all 
add  to  the  extraordinary  burden  which 
our  eyes  are  asked  and  expected  to  carry 
without  assistance  of  any  kind. 

And,  remembering  that  though  your 
arms  may  rest,  your  body  may  recline, 
and  every  limb,  and  other  sense  may  be 
to  a  great  extent  dormant  at  times,  your 
eyes  are  always  seeing  unless  they  are 
closed — always  active  during  every  wak¬ 
ing  hour. 

Hardly  any  wonder  then,  that  eye 
strain  is  so  common  and  up  to  recently 
>so  many  have  had  to  call  on  artificial  aid 
in  order  to  see  at  all. 


You  know  the  eye  is  just  like  a  little 
camera.  It  has  the  lens  with  the  iris 
opening  which  enlarges  and  contracts 
agreeably  to  the  amountof  light  existing. 
It  also  has  a  dark  chamber  which  may 
be  compared  to  a  camera  bellows,  and 
the  retina  corresponding  to  the  sensitive 
plate.  It  has  three  sets  of  muscles — one 
turns  the  eyes  in  any  direction,  one  con¬ 
trols  the  iris,  and  one  operates  the  focus. 

When,  through  nervous  exhaustion  or 
over-taxation,  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  eyes  becomes  weaker  than  is  nor¬ 
mal,  these  muscles  become  flabby  and 
refuse  to  act  up  to  their  usual  standard, 
and  the  eyes  do  not  focus  easily  if  at  all. 
Premature  old-sight  is  the  result. 

The  muscles  still  do  their  best  to  focus 
properly;  eagerly  struggle  and  strain  to 
properly  do  the  work  which  your  brain 
commands  them  to  do — strain  and  strug¬ 
gle  so  hard  in  fact  that  they  affect  the 
tired  nerves,  and  not  only  cause  head¬ 
aches  of  which  this  is  the  most  fruitful 
cause,  but  put  the  entire  nervous  system 
under  a  pressure  which  extends  to  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs,  and  brings 
on  nausea  and  dyspepsia. 

What  eye  specialist  is  there  who  has 
not  heard  from  his  patient :  “Why  I 
had  no  idea  in  the  world  that  it  could  be 
my  eyes.”  There  are  many  physicians, 
in  fact,  who  look  to  the  eyes  for  one  of 
the  first  causes  of  stomach  trouble. 

It  is  perfectly  amazing  in  reviewing 
the  progress  of  science,  surgery  and  med¬ 
icine  in  the  last  fifty  years,  that  the 
methods  of  correcting  eye  afflictions, 
even  of  the  simplest  kind,  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked. 

Science  in  physiology  is  correcting  de¬ 
formities  which  used  to  require  har¬ 
nesses  or  mechanical  support.  Surgery 
is  correcting  displacements  which  here¬ 
tofore  caused  life-long  confinement. 
Physicians  are  departing  more  and  more 
from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  con¬ 
tinual  drugging,  and  using  more  rational 
methods  of  restoring  and  preserving  health. 

But,  until  the  recent  discovery  of  this 
system  of  exercise  to  which  I  refer,  no 
matter  how  simple  your  eye-trouble  was, 
you  were  told  that  you  had  to  wear  eye¬ 
glasses. 

Now  eye-glasses  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  despised.  They  are  a  great  invention 
in  their  way — so  are  crutches. 

But  you  would  not  relish  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  you  had  to  use  crutches  all 
your  life — nor  would  you.  Just  as  soon 
as  your  sprained  ankle,  for  instance,  were 
in  condition  to  stand  it,  your  doctor 
would  instruct  you  to  touch  it  to  the 
ground  gradually  and  exercise  it  to  bring 
back  the  normal  circulation  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  discard  your  crutch.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  same  with  a  broken  arm — exer- 
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cise  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  it  back 
to  normal. 

The  wearing  of  eye-glasses  is  just  ex¬ 
actly  like  using  a  crutch  for  life.  Instead 
of  growing  stronger  by  their  use,  the 
eyes  grow  weaker,  and  you  probably  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
see  perfectly  the  wearer  of  glasses  must 
change  them  from  time  to  time  for  new 
and  stronger  ones. 

Let  us  see  what  authorities  say  on  the 
subject  of  eye  massage:  Doctor  De 
Schweinitz,  of  Philadelphia,  Professor  of 
OphthMmology  in  Jefferson  College, 
makes  the  statement  that  in  treating  so 
serious  a  condition  as  dreaded  cataract 
of  the  eye,  massage  of  the  eye-ball  “has 
been  followed  by  improvement  in  vision 
and  deepening  of  the  anterior  chamber.” 
The  Medical  Record,  in  writing  of  the 
same  serious  ailment,  urges  the  great 
value  of  “any  means  that  would  bring  an 
Increased  blood  supply”  and  considers 
that  “the  most  feasible  plan  seems  to  be 
properly  applied  massage.” 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  satis¬ 
factorily  or  even  safely  give  this  massage  (or 
exercise)  with  the  hands,  but  this  problem 
was  successfully  solved  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
New  York  specialist,  who  realized  through 
experience  how  many  troubles  of  the  eyes 
could  be  quickly  corrected  by  this  method. 

The  greatest  and  most  practical  inventions 
usually  seem  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
once  they  become  known,  and  this  one  is  no 
exception  to  that  rule.  So  simple  is  it  that 
anyone  can  use  it  in  their  own  home  without 
instruction,  yet  it  is  so  safe  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  giving  the  eyes  any¬ 
thing  but  great  benefit,  no  matter  how  long 
they  may  have  been  affected. 

This  system  of  exercise  is  fully  explained, 
also  many  interesting  scientific  facts  about  the 
eyes  are  given  in  a  little  book  on  the  subject, 
which  will  be  sent  without  cost  if  you  address 
Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  M.  D.,  134  West  65th 
street.  New  York,  and  mention  having  read 
this  article  in  Business. 

It  may,  with  reason,  be  suggested  that  at 
no  time  could  this  system  have  been  perfected 
more  opportunely  than  now.  At  no  time  has 
the  world  demanded  more  perfect  men  and 
women;  and  if  your  eyes  are  weak,  whether 
you  wear  glasses  or  not,  is  is  not  necessary 
for  any  one  to  point  out  its  disadvantages — 
perhaps  you  even  consider  glasses  a  disfigure¬ 
ment  to  a  certain  degree — surely  they  are  an 
inconvenience. 

Of  course  you  cannot  put  new  muscles  in 
an  eye,  as  you  would  a  new  tire  on  an  automo¬ 
bile,  but  you  can  restore  health  to  these 
muscles  and  give  them  the  same  original 
strength  that  assures  the  thorough  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  natural  work. 

Personally  I  have  seen  this  system  in  a  few 
months  make  a  boy  of  eighteen  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  glasses  who  had  worn  them  con¬ 
tinuously  for  twelve  years ;  also  enable  old 
folks  over  sixty  to  discard  their  glasses  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  Therefore,  I  believe  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  many  thousands  of  spec¬ 
tacles  will  cease  to  be  useful  as  this  system 
becomes  generally  known,  and  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  whose  eyes  are  affected  in  any  way, 
whether  a  wearer  of  glasses  or  not,  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  little  book  wh?;-h 
tells  so  much  about  the  eyes  and  their  care. 
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not  be  far  wrong,  for  the  spirit  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  coupled  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Boyer,  rules.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  a  benefit 
to  know. 


Engineer  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct 

George  W.  JACKSON,  conceded  to 
be  the  leading  authority  on  cement 
construction  and  one  of  the  ablest 
civil  engineers  in  the  United  States,  has 
“come  back.”  Fortune  has  twice  smiled 
upon  him  and  but  once  frowned. 

When  a  man  has  supervised  and  con¬ 
structed  tunnel  work  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000,000,  it  is  the  natural  assumption  that 
he  has  been  too  busy  to  interlard  an  oc¬ 
casional  moment  of  recreation.  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  however,  despite  his  multitudinous 


But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 

When  two  strongmen  stand  face  to  face,  tho’ they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth!” 

—KIPLING. 

The  telephone,  by  making  com¬ 
munication  quick  and  direct,  has 
been  a  great  cementing  force.  It  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  distance. 
It  has  made  us  a  homogeneous 
people. 


In  the  “Ballad  of  East  and  West,” 
Kipling  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian 
border  bandit  pursued  to  his  hiding 
place  in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel’s  son. 


These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  of  life.  But,  as  they  came 
face  to  face,  each  found  in  the  other 
elements  of  character  which  made 
them  friends. 


The  Bell  System,  with  its  7,500,000 
telephones  connecting  the  east  and 
the  west,  the  north  and  the  south, 
makes  one  great  neighborhood  of 
the  whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together  27,000,000 
times  a  day,  and  thus  develops  our 
common  interests,  facilitates  our  com¬ 
mercial  dealings  and  promotes  the 
patriotism  of  the  people. 


In  this  country,  before  the  days 
of  the  telephone,  infrequent  and  in¬ 
direct  communication  tended  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


GEO.  W.  JACKSON 


duties,  finds  time  for  many  little  expedi¬ 
tions  into  the  country  in  his  motor.  He  is 
a  vigorous  swimmer,  and  enjoys  boating, 
yachting,  and  fishing. 

“There  are  two  things  in  the  world,”  said 
Mr.  Jackson,  “that  I  may  turn  to  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  stress — fishing  and  my  four-year- 
old  granddaughter,  the  daughter  of  my  own 
girl  and  her  husband,  A.  D.  Shanks,  who 
is  my  general  sales  manager.  With  Rose¬ 
bud  I  can  have  a  romp  in  the  park  that 
forces  me  to  forget  the  cares  of  business. 
When  I  am  in  Chicago,  Rosebud  and  I  may 
be  found  on  any  Sunday,  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  day,  strolling  in  Lincoln  park, 
looking  at  the  animals  or  playing  tag  and 
hide-and-go-seek.  She’s  four  and  I’m  four 
— in  the  park.  In  fact,  I  think  I’m  the 
younger  of  the  two  on  these  festive  oc¬ 
casions. 


Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


sists  that  the  organization  look  at  the  prod¬ 
uct  from  two  angles,  that  of  the  maker  and 
that  of  the  user. 

Joseph  Boyer  is  one  of  the  kindliest  of 
men.  His  clear,  bright  eye  fairly  radiates 
good  will  and  charity  to  all  men.  In  him, 
like  the  great  inventor,  the  divine  spring 
of  enthusiasm  wells  and  flows.  This  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  loyalty  to  a  great  cause  spreads 
to  all  the  workers  in  the  institution.  They 
are  radiant  enthusiasts  as  well.  One  would 
think  that  the  spirit  of  the  inventor  still 
hovered  over  the  big  plant.  And  one  would 
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strong  organization  and  perfect  system  he 
now  sees  20,000  machines  made  and  sold 
every  twelve  months,  and  remembers  with 
considerable  amusement  a  credulous  re¬ 
mark  he  once  made  in  reply  to  Burroughs’ 
prediction  that  “some  day  there  will  be  one 
of  these  machines  in  every  bank  in  the  land 
and  that  means  over  eight  thousand.” 

This  heavy-set,  strong-faced,  solid  presi¬ 
dent  knows  when  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong. 
He  is  a  mechanical  expert,  his  ideas  are  me¬ 
chanical,  and  he  knows  the  business  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  selling  end.  He  in- 


How  the  Controlled-Key 
Compels  Correct  Operation 
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“Then  give  me  a  rod  and  a  reel  for  the 
next  best  fun  in  the  world.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  makeup  of  a  man  who 
doesn’t  enjoy  angling.  Let  me  wade  out 
into  a  mountain  stream  and  I’m  at  the 
height  of  my  glory.  A  two-pounder  or  a 
ten — it  makes  no  difference,  just  so  I  land 
him.  Nothing  is  so  exhilirating,  so  inspir¬ 
ing,  as  the  game  fight  of  a  fish. 

“I  have  other  enjoyments.  For  instance, 
I  have  a  hobby  for  inventing.  My  mechan¬ 
ical  inventions  for  subway  schemes,  meth¬ 
ods  of  digging  tunnels,  sinking  shafts  in 
treacherous  ground,  aerial  transportation 
of  material — all  these  have  been  the  result 
of  seeking  to  get  pleasure  out  of  life.  To 
me  inventing  is  the  greatest  pastime  ever 
conceived.  Why,  I  have  got  out  of  bed 
at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  jotted  down 
ideas  that  I  afterwards  have  converted  into 
good  money.  If  they  hadn’t  been  worth  a 
penny,  it  would  have  been  the  same.  I 
created  them  purely  and  simply  because 
their  creation  meant  pleasure.” 

In  1883,  Mr.  Jackson  graduated  from 
Oxford,  England,  as  a  civil  engineer.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  he  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  began  a  career  which  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brilliant  in  civil  engineering.  For 
long  months  he  alternated  in  wielding  a  pick 
axe  and  shovel  in  the  gang  of  workmen  he 
himself  had  chosen  for  the  first  contracts 
he  secured. 

From  1883  up  to  1911  Jackson’s  career 
was  one  of  uninterrupted  success.  His  first 
contract  for  the  city  of  Chicago  covered 
the  construction  of  a  small  sewer.  The 
following  year  he  contracted  to  build  a 
sewerage  system  in  the  board  of  trade 
building.  He  then  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  In  this  work  Jackson  again  donned 
overalls  and  became  a  bricklayer. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  installed  an  im¬ 
mense  conduit  for  the  Central  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  and  in  1888  he  bored  a 
6,000  foot  tunnel  through  Pike’s  Peak,  up 
to  that  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
daring  engineering  feats  ever  undertaken. 
In  1901  he  was  awarded  the  contract  for 
sixty  miles  of  subways  under  Chicago,  and 
their  construction  represented  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  something  like  $35,000,000. 

In  1911  Jackson  was  confronted  with  his 
first  serious  reversal.  What  was  known  as 
section  3  of  the  Southwest  Land  and  Lake 
Tunnel  was  being  built  by  the  Jackson  Com¬ 
pany.  This  tunnel  extended  out  under  the 
lake  for  11,000  feet.  Some  electric  wires 
became  crossed.  A  high  wind  was  blowing 
at  the  time.  These  wires  caused  a  fire  to 
break  out,  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  tempo¬ 
rary  lake  operating  shaft.  Jackson  at  first 
was  thought  to  be  responsible,  but  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  jury  found  that  the  fault  was  not  due 
to  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  con- 


“Compels,  you  say?  Show  me  how.” 

“That’s  easy,  just  try  adding  a  few  figures 
and  see  for  yourself.  Take  the  first  number 
of  your  column,  4875.  Push  down  the  4  key — 
that’s  it;  now  the  8  key — all  right;  the  7  key 
— the  5  key.” 

“But  the  5  key  won’t  go  down — must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  machine.” 

“No,  the  machine’s  all  right.  The  trouble 
is  you  didn’t  put  the  7  key  clear  down  and  as 
a  result  the  machine  has  locked  up.  Nothing 
doing  until  you  go  back  and  complete  that  im- 
finished  stroke.  There,  that’s  it — now  you 
have  4—8—7—” 

“Yes,  but  the  machine  is  still  locked — see, 
the  5  key  won’t  go  down.” 

“No,  not  until  you  touch  that  Release  Button 


tractor.  Jackson  proved  that  he  had  taken 
greater  precautions  in  the  construction  of 
this  crib  than  was  called  for  by  the  city’s 
specifications.  He  had  provided  heavier 
timbers  than  were  provided  for  by  the 
specifications.  He  also  had  put  in  operation 
his  aerial  tramway— an  invention  of  his 
own — which  connected  the  shore  with  the 
crib,  thus  eliminating  the  storage  of  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities  of  dynamite  at  this  point. 

The  Seventy-third  street  tunnel  was  a 
$1,800,000  contract.  The  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  by  Jackson  on  this  one  job  alone 


up  there  close  to  the  9  key.  That  fixes  it  all  right.” 

“Now  you  see  how  the  Controlled-Key 
compels  correct  operation. 

'‘Whenever  you  keep  a  key  from  registering  its 
full  value  hy  putting  it  only  part  way  down,  the 
machine  will  instantly  lock  up  and  you  can't  add 
another  figure  until  you  correct  the  mis-operalion 
hy  completing  the  unfinished  stroke.  You  may 
go  wrong  but  you  can’t  get  ^  with  your  error. 

“Another  feature  of  this  Controlled-Key  is 
that  you  cannot,  through  a  fumble,  acciden¬ 
tally  depress  a  key  next  to  the  one  you  are  op¬ 
erating.  The  interference  guards  at  the  sides 
of  the  key-tops  prevent  that. 

“Did  you  notice,  also,  how  the  keys  are  cush¬ 
ioned?  Soft  as  pillows — no  chance  of  finger 
fatigue  there.” 


meant  an  outlay  of  over  $500,000.  Mean¬ 
time  he  had  closed  a  contract  with  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  the 
Yonkers  pressure  tunnel,  Catskill  aqueduct, 
by  means  of  which  tunnel  New  York  is  to 
be  supplied  with  a  adequate  water  supply. 
Machinery  for  this  undertaking  would  call 
for  an  additional  expenditure  of  $500,000. 
Unable  to  move  the  machinery  from  the 
Seventy-third  street  runnel,  Jackson  sunk 
another  half  million  dollars  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  required  for  the  Yonkers  work. 
With  a  million  dollars  tied  up  in  ma- 


Adds 

Multiplies 

Divides 

Subtracts 


Controlled-Key 


Besides  assurance  of  accuracy,  you 
have  in  the  Comptometer  the  handiest, 
speediest  and  most  durable  adding  ma¬ 
chine  ever  made — one  that  saves  time  and 
money  on  all  your  office  calculations,  includ¬ 
ing  bill  and  inventory  extensions,  discounts, 
percentages,  fractions — anything  in  figures. 

Write  or  phone  for  a  demonstration  to  show  what  the  Controlled-Key 
Comptometer  will  do  on  your  book  additions,  billing,  cost  work,  etc. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg,  Co.,  1722  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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Taylov 

ADVERTISING 

Thermometers 


are  vised  by  hundreds  of 
banks,  trust  companies 
financial,  commercial 
and  industrial  institutions  of  all  kinds  be¬ 
cause  they  always  bring  results.  They  keep 
your  message  in  a  dignified  way  right  before 
your  prospect’s  eye  day  in  and  day  out, 
throughout  the  year,  for  thermometers  have 
constant  readers  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationary, 
mention  Business  and  we  will  send  with¬ 
out  charge  aThermometer  and  some  inter¬ 
esting  literature  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
read,  whether  you  use  Taylor  Thermom¬ 
eters  or  not. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  investigate  before 
laying  out  your  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter.  So  write 
us  now. 

Taylor  Brothers  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Where  the  good  thermometers  come  from.*’ 


Me  M  Multiple  Ring  Book 


Sheets  Do  Not  Tear  Out 

Seven  rings  scientifically  made.  Automatic 
openers  for  rings.  1-8  inch  thinner  than 
other  books.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
kind. 

OVER  300  STOCK  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS 

Does  a  book  which  corrects  the 
trouble  you  have  had — SHEETS 
TEARING  OUT— appeal  to  you? 
Demand  this  book  at  your  sta¬ 
tioner  or  mail  your  inquiry  to  us. 

McMILLAN  BOOK  CO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


chinery,  Jackson  faced  the  situation  with-  pany  and  reported  the  firm  solvent.  They 
out  flinching.  Creditors,  representing  $2,-  stood  by  him  and  gave  him  the  chance  he 
000,000  indebtedness  in  the  aggregate,  needed. 

clamored  for  their  money.  Jackson  called  Since  1883,  Jackson  has  done  construc- 
a  meeting  of  his  creditors.  He  frankly  ex-  ^jon  work  amounting  to  over  $100,000,000. 
plained  the  fight  he  was  making.  “You  can  His  part  of  the  New  York  Tunnel  contract 
drive  me  to  the  wall,  gentlemen,”  he  told  alone  involved  something  like  $2,000,000, 
them,  “or  you  can  give  me  time  to  recover  and  like  the  contracts  that  has  gone  before 
from  this  blow.  Given  time,  I  shall  pay  it,  was  completed  before  the  specified  time, 
you  every  cent  I  owe  you.  I  never  broke  The  revenue  enabled  him  to  liquidate  the 
my  word  with  any  man.”  remainder  of  his  indebtness  and  he  has  risen 

A  creditors’  committee  investigated  from  his  first  and  only  disaster  probably 
thoroughly  the  affairs  of  the  Jackson  Com-  about  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  good. 

CompQtition  ‘Qn 
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A  Business  Feud  That  is  of  Far-Reaching  Interest  to  Americans 

By  Cameron  Landon 


A  FLASH  in  the  dark  or  the  glint 
of  steel  from  time  to  time  reminds 
one  that  in  the  wide-open  spaces 
of  the  great  Northwest,  toward  which 
the  center  of  population  of  the  North  Am¬ 
erican  continent  is  creeping,  the  feud  of 
the  border  goes  merrily  on. 

By  every  flash  is  revealed  the  sleepless 
vigil  of  the  two  greatest  clans  that  ever 
maintained  a  traditional  warfare.  It  is 
a  bloodless  feud,  business  rivalry  intensi¬ 
fied  and  multiplied  by  a  dramatic  chapter 
of  business  history.  The  flash  and  the 
sword  are  figurative  only,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  strife  along  many  thousand  miles 
of  skirmish  line  and  between  many  thou¬ 
sand  clansmen  is  implacable  and  intense. 

The  border  feud  between  two  great  rail¬ 
way  systems  had  its  beginning  in  a  sharp 
contest  for  mastery  of  stupendous  traffic 
— a  contest  not  even  eclipsed  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  control  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  many  years  later  when  the  prices  of 
the  shares  of  that  road  went  skyrocketing 
to  $1,000. 

The  acts  leading  up  to  James  J.  Hill’s 
retirement  from  Canadian  Pacific  affairs 
brought  it  on.  His  plain,  matter-of-fact 
statement,  “I  vote  no,”  was  the  match  set 
to  the  powder  mine. 

All  Canada  has  heard  the  story  by  fire¬ 
sides  many  times;  the  transcontinental 
railroad,  of  which  the  Canadians  had 
dreamed  many  years,  was  all  but  lost  to 
the  Dominion,  as  they  tell  it,  by  reason  of 
the  stand  attributed  to  Hill  as  a  member 
of  the  syndicate  which  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  building  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  across  the  continent. 


The  story  is  not  a  long  one,  though  it 
does  deal  with  stupendous  things.  Had 
Hill  been  successful  in  the  plan  charged 
to  him  by  the  Canadians  the  commercial 
history  of  the  continent  might  have  been 
very  different.  What  the  Canadians 
dreamed  of  for  years  before  its  realiza¬ 
tion  was  the  railway  by  which  the  crops 
of  western  Canada  and  the  manufactures 
of  eastern  Canada  could  be  exchanged  on  an 
east-and-west  transportation  route;  what 
Hill  had  dreamed  was  the  diversion  of 
the  traffic  of  the  western  provinces  to  the 
route  swinging  south  through  the  United 
States.  The  fertile  prairies  west  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  had  the  plan  attributed  to  Hill  suc¬ 
ceeded,  would  have  sent  their  wheat 
through  the  international  gateways  and 
flooded  the  railways  of  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Chicago  with  tonnage.  Ton¬ 
nage  is  the  bread  and  butter  of  railroads. 
As  the  crops  of  the  western  provinces 
have  reached  astounding  figures  and  this 
year  will  aggregate  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels,  the  coup  of  captur¬ 
ing  the  tonnage  of  those  crops  would  have 
brought  the  Hill  railroads  a  plethora  of 
traffic,  but  would  also  have  put  upon 
them  a  demand  for  rolling  stock  and  loco¬ 
motives  which  would  have  made  or 
broken  them  by  now. 

It  was  in  1878  that  the  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Canada  changed  also  the 
plans  for  the  building  of  the  transconti¬ 
nental  railway,  which  was  to  be  called  the 
“Canadian  Pacific.”  In  those  days  it 
seemed  to  many  keen  men  of  business 
that  the  building  of  a  railroad  out  over 
the  prairies,  then  almost  unpeopled,  of 
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the  western  provinces  was  a  chimerical 
thing  for  the  Dominion  to  undertake. 
This  view  of  the  project,  by  the  political 
upheaval,  became  the  ascendant  view  and 
the  result  was  that  the  government  de¬ 
cided  to  give  a  syndicate,  if  any  could  be 
found  sanguine  enough  to  attempt  it,  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  line 
from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  $25,000,000  bonus  and  a  grant 
of  land.  Among  the  men  comprising  the 
syndicate  was  James  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul, 
Canadian  by  birth  and  for  years  familiar 
with  the  operation  and  building  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamboat  lines  in  the  west. 

The  lines  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  at  Vancouver  were  built  and  then  there 
remained  the  crucial  thing — the  building 
of  the  middle  link  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
eastern  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It 
was  when  the  construction  of  this  middle 
section,  upon  which  so  much  seemed  to 
depend,  came  up  for  consideration,  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  Canada  was  ring¬ 
ing  with  praise  for  the  first  achievement, 
there  suddenly  developed  a  factional  dif¬ 
ference  among  the  members  of  the  board. 
The  vote  of  James  J.  Hill  on  that  matter 
brought  about  the  feud  which  today 
flashes  into  open  conflict  from  time  to 
time,  border  war  on  the  forty-ninth  paral¬ 
lel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Pacific. 

“No”  from  Hill  at  that  crisis  set  the 
Dominion  aflame.  That  Hill  soon  retired 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  affairs  and  later 
extended  the  Great  Northern  to  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  was  no  adequate  balm  to  the 
irate  Canadians.  The  jeopardizing  of  the 
transcontinental  project  after  millions 
upon  millions  had  been  expended  to  cross 
the  prairies  and  blast  the  way  through 
the  Rockies  was  akin  to  a  national  af¬ 
front.  The  stake  was  stupendous  for  the 
Hill  coterie,  for  all  American  railroads, 
industries  and  commerce,  for  western 
Canada  has  proved  to  be  a  business  field 
which  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  a 
region  where  towns  of  today  are  cities 
tomorrow.  That  the  transportation  route 
was  completed  by  the  “C.  P.  R.”  from 
coast  to  coast  and  that  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  ramified  every  year  at  a  rec¬ 
ord-making  rate  has  spelled  new  pros¬ 
perity  for  eastern  Canada  and  for  all  Can¬ 
ada. 

But  unforgiven  and  unforgotten  was 
the  part  of  Hill  in  that  episode.  Between 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  there  is  no  quarter  given.  The 
amenities  common  among  railroad  men, 
even  to  the  trainmen  and  the  shopmen, 
do  not  apply  between  the  Hill  clan  and 
the  “C.  P.  R.”  clan.  There  is  said  to  be 
no  salute  between  enginemen  when  a  train 
of  one  passes  that  of  the  other  within 
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whistling  distance — the  enginemen  will 
neither  see  nor  hear.  The  lack  of  com- 
raderie  extends  even  to  trainmen,  and 
that,  any  brakeman  will  tell  you,  “is  going 
some.” 

While  all  this  may  seem  to  be  but  back¬ 
yard  bitterness,  there  are  other  aspects 
in  which  the  contest  has  international  im¬ 
portance.  In  fact,  there  is  involved  in 
money,  far  more  than  the  treasury  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  days  of  the  historic  wars, 
and  in  consequences  to  men,  the  wars  of 
those  days  were  comparatively  idle  bick¬ 
erings. 


The  “American  invasion”  of  western 
Canada,  the  stupendous  exodus  across  the 
border  of  substantial  farmers  and  their 
families,  their  livestock,  their  bank  bal¬ 
ances  and  their  household  goods,  had  its 
effect.  The  spectacle  of  the  army  of  set¬ 
tlers  marching  past  was  as  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  railroad  lines  just  south 
of  the  border.  Efforts  to  check  the  exo¬ 
dus  naturally  originated  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  controlled  by  Hill,  but  governors 
and  other  officials  of  states  which  wanted 
settlers  very  promptly  co-operated.  When 
the  Northwest  Development  League  was 


organized  the  northwestern  states  all 
were  prominently  represented,  and  the 
League  sounded  various  bugle  calls  in 
their  behalf,  the  echoes  of  which  are  ring¬ 
ing  yet.  Splendid  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  the  northwestern  states  into  the 
spotlight  and  to  keep  them  there  with 
rosy  hues  being  played  upon  them  by  the 
governors  and  others  whose  words  had 
weight. 

Here  was  spectacular  competition  staged 
on  a  truly  magnificent  scale.  A  trainload  of 
governors  rode  east  and  west  to  advertise 
the  opportunities  their  states  held  for  the 
man  trying  to  solve  the  cost  of  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
adopted  a  policy  which  went  beyond  its 
original  plan  of  offering  “ready-made 
farms”  to  settlers  as  means  of  making 
easier  the  first  year  in  the  new  country. 
It  would  lend  to  the  worthy  farmer  who 
had  equipment  and  the  cash  needed  to 
maintain  the  family  for  a  year,  $2,000  for 
the  improvements,  buildings  and  well, 
$1,000  for  live  stock,  and  other  things  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  the  purchaser  of 
a  farm.  It  extended  the  time  in  which 
land  must  be  paid  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
years.  Even  before  these  steps  it  had  the 
name  of  “providence  incorporated”  from 
the  assistance  which  it  had  given  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  developing  the  new  lands 
of  the  western  provinces. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  for  a 
time  rang  with  the  speeches  of  the  state 
executives;  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  farm  papers  teemed  with  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  Canada.  But,  of  course,  the 
governors  could  not  keep  going  all  the 
time  and  the  back-fire  against  Canada’s 
efforts  had  to  be  sustained  by  the  rail¬ 
roads.  It  is  charged  by  the  Canadians 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Hill  roads  have  in 
eluded  the  use  of  letters  from  “American 
settlers”  which  were  not  bona  fide  let¬ 
ters.  Letters  complaining  of  Canadian 
crops  and  the  lack  of  success  in  Canada 
certainly  were  circulated  by  the  thousand. 
Were  they  genuine?  The  charge  that 
they  were  “faked,” — procured  by  various 
means  by  agents,  coming,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  from  the  “C.  P.  R.”  clan,  was  no 
idle  word,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
great  transcontinental  system,  the  man  in 
charge  of  colonization,  would  risk  so  seri¬ 
ous  an  accusation  without  having  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter  and  found  facts  which 
would  substantiate  his  charge. 

Anyway,  when  J.  S.  Dennis  of  the 
Canadian  railway  arrived  in  Chicago  one 
summer  day  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter 
which  he  had  come  from  Calgary,  the 
metropolis  of  Alberta’s  grain  fields,  to 
investigate.  And  he  said  a  few  things 
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as  he  proceeded — not  only  said  them  but 
signed  his  name  to  them  and  caused  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  periodic  flashes  in  the 
northwest  that  started  anew  the  fusilade 
between  the  clans. 

The  letter,  he  said,  was  only  one  of 
many  of  the  same  kind,  and  investigation 
had  brought  up  in  the  other  cases  at  the 
general  offices  of  the  Hill  railroads.  It 
was  signed  “A.  McCusker”  and  had  been 
used,  Mr.  Dennis  asserted,  in  an  effort  to 
deflect  the  tide  of  landseekers  to  the 
northwestern  states.  He  said  right  out  in 
meeting  (and  repeated  it  later)  that  he 
believed  it  was  “another  fake  letter,”  and 
he  described  a  systematic  canvassing 
through  Canada  for  dissatisfied  Ameri¬ 
cans  or  others  who  would  be  willing  to 
sign  a  letter  of  complaint. 

Immediately  there  were  denials  and 
reprisals.  Publicly  the  officials  of  the 
Hill  railroads,  who  were  in  the  line  of 
the  Dennis  shot,  called  the  charge 
“ridiculous.”  They  deplored  the  idea. 
The  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Great 
Northern  road  expressed  regret  that  it 
could  be  supposed  that  his  road  would 
“stoop  to  any  such  petty  methods.” 

“We  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  development  and  settlement 
of  the  territory  tributary  to  our  lines,”  he 
added. 

This  return  fire  produced  an  unex¬ 
pected  result.  For  the  Canadian  guns 
then  were  loaded  with  shrapnel.  Mr. 
Dennis  wheeled  the  C.  P.  R.  batteries  into 
position,  took  painstaking  aim,  and  this 
was  his  reply : 

“The  charge  of  unfair  methods  can  be 
proved  if  necessary  by  further  cases  of 
the  distribution  by  the  Hill  lines  of  ‘fake’ 
literature  in  the  effort  to  retard  the  col¬ 
onization  of  lands  in  western  Canada, — 
lands  which  are  proving  such  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  American  settlers  that  200,000  of 
them  will  cross  the  international  bound¬ 
ary  in  search  of  homes  during  this  year 
of  1913.” 

It  was  an  open  dare  to  battle,  yet  there 
was  behind  him  the  richest  railroad  on 
the  continent,  one  whose  last  annual  re¬ 
port  showed  that  it  had  a  cash  balance  of 
over  $33,000,000  and  seven  million  acres 
of  lands,  in  addition  to  the  total  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  of  railroad  equipment, 
steamships,  hotels,  coal  mines,  securities 
and  other  items  of  its  assets. 

What  does  this  movement  of  settlers 
across  the  border  amount  to  that  it 
should  re-kindle  the  flames  of  the  border 
feud?  What  if  a  few  people  do  cross  the 
line?  The  activities  of  the  governors  and 
other  state  officials  as  well  as  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  indicated  that  it  was  or  was  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  The 


movement  began  some  ten  )ears  ago 
when  the  available  homesteads  in  the 
west  practically  were  exhausted;  the  in¬ 
ternational  boundary  proved  an  obstacle 
at  first  but  the  laws,  moneys,  weights, 
measures  and  customs  were  so  similar 
(and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  so  much 
better)  that  the  number  of  settlers  was 
augmented  largely  as  the  result  of  letters 
to  their  friends  in  the  states,  aided,  of 
course,  by  the  advertising  and  encourage¬ 
ment  provided  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  other  colonization  agencies. 


As  a  nation,  our  business  arrangements 
for  the  land  hungry  seem  to  have  been 
askew.  Canada  has  run  away  from  us. 
Last  year  the  number  of  the  Americans 
who  crossed  the  line  was  137,CX)0.  The 
prediction  of  the  best  posted  observers 
is  that  the  number  in  1913  will  reach  the 
total  of  200,000.  Even  reduced  to  cold 
figures  the  “exodus”  to  Canada  has  be¬ 
come  a  tide.  Where  is  our  vaunted  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  that  so  little  is  done  to  aid 
the  “settler.”  Failure  to  provide  for  set¬ 
tlers  what  the  colonizers  of  Canada  do 
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provide,  has  cost  the  territory  tributary 
to  the  Hill  lines  a  great  army,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  south-west  and  west 
also  have  been  losers  through  the  lack  of 
aid  to  people  who  want  to  use  land  but 
who  have  not  all  the  capital  needed  to 
do  it. 

That  the  trend  of  population  on  this 
continent  was  toward  the  northwest  and 
that  great  development  was  due  in  the 
western  province  of  Canada  has  been  the 
view  expressed  by  Mr.  Hill  himself,  but 
the  nation  has  done  practically  nothing 
to  check  the  emigration  from  this  country. 
Discussing  this  aspect  of  the  movement 
of  settlers  which  has  brought  the  last  out¬ 
break  in  the  border  war,  another — an  ex¬ 
ecutive  official  of  one  of  the  great  rail¬ 
roads — said  this  was  his  candid  opinion : 

“The  movement  of  population  on  this 


eat  humble  pie  in  public  by  retraction  of 
the  “faking”  charge;  the  Canadians  mani¬ 
fested  every  confidence  that  they  could 
prove  their  case.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
it  was  improbable  that  a  Hill  road,  after 
all  that  Hill  himself  had  said  regarding 
the  greatness  of  the  future  of  the  western 
provinces  of  Canada  would  permit  such 
a  policy  as  systematic  canvassing  for  the 
disgruntled  settler  from  the  states  to  dis¬ 
courage  others  from  going,  and  this  view 
was  emphasized  by  the  genially  judicial 
words  of  the  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  statement 
of  the  general  emigration  agent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific. 

“Such  a  story  is  ridiculous,”  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent  H.  A.  Noble  of  St. 
Paul.  “The  Great  Northern  has  large  in¬ 
terests  in  Canada.  It  has  branches  extend¬ 
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continent  since  the  primitive  days  always 
has  been  from  the  New  England  states 
west  and  northwest.  Nothing  can  change 
that  movement  now.  The  center  of  wheat 
production  is  nearing  the  Canadian 
boundary  and  surely  will  cross  it  in  a 
few  years.  When  the  available  home¬ 
steads  in  the  western  states  practically 
were  taken  up  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  trek 
to  Canada  began.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  disparaging  Canada,  but  it  remains 
for  the  C.  P.  R.  to  prove  the  assertion  it 
has  made  that  underhand  methods  or 
‘faked  letters’  or  literature  have  been 
used  by  the  Hill  roads.  There  ought  to 
be  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  cause 
for  the  last  flare-up  of  the  border  feud.” 

Midsummer  found  both  the  clans  alert 
for  the  fray.  The  American  roads  were 
on  the  qui  vive  to  make  the  Canadians 


ing  from  the  main  line  into  Manitoba  and 
the  other  Canadian  provinces,  and  we  would 
be  injuring  our  own  interests  by  disparaging 
Canada.  The  Great  Northern  is  working 
in  a  big  way  for  big  results,  and  is  not 
stooping  to  any  such  petty  methods  as  em¬ 
ploying  persons  to  discourage  emigration 
to  other  countries.” 

But  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  have  to 
show  substantial  evidence  to  prove  its 
case,  is  further  shown  by  the  words 
of  L.  A.  Bricker,  general  immigration 
agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific.  “How 
such  an  impossible  charge  ever  came  to 
be  seriously  made  I  cannot  understand,” 
he  said.  “It  always  has  been  my  policy 
to  work  in  an  open,  manly  way  with  busi¬ 
ness  rivals,  and  I  could  not  dream  of  em¬ 
ploying  such  methods  as  have  been 
charged,  let  alone  putting  them  into  ef- 
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feet.  I  am  sure  that  the  immigration  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Soo  road  will  be  the  first  to  deny 
the  assertion  and  to  declare  that  our  com¬ 
petition  has  been  open  and  honorable. 

“Not  only  have  we  not  employed  or  in 
any  way  encouraged  anyone  to  write  or 
publish  articles  derogatory  to  Canada, 
but  I  have  publicly  and  privately  com¬ 
mended  Canada  for  her  success,  which 
she  richly  deserves.  There  has  been  co¬ 
operation  between  the  railroads,  the  na¬ 
tional  and,  provincial  governments  and 
the  private  interests  that  have  brought 
great  returns,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the 
line  could  well  afford  to  emulate  their  ex¬ 
ample  in  attracting  settlers  and  capital. 

“Canada’s  success  has  been  a  good  talk¬ 
ing  argument  for  our  own  far  west,  as 
proof  that  land  which  once  was  regarded 
as  unfavorable  for  agriculture  when  prop¬ 
erly  handled  now  yields  abundantly.” 


Keeping  Track  of  Bills  Re¬ 
ceivable 

By  S.  V .  Willcutts 


IN  THE  buggy  and  carriage  business 
or  any  other  where  a  large  percentage 
of  the  accounts  are  closed  by  note, 
and  where  the  Bills  Receivable  become 
scattered  in  discounting  with  several 
banks,  an  accurate  note  record  is  very 
essential. 

One  set  of  three  forms,  one  of  which 
is  made  in  duplicate,  is  sufficient  to  render 
a  simple  and  complete  system.  When  the 
note  is  received  a  record  is  made  of  it  on 
a  printed  form  or  Note  Record,  which  is 
numbered.  The  note  is  given  a  like  num¬ 
ber.  These  forms  or  Note  Records  are 
then  systematically  filed  in  what  we  will 
call  a  Bills  Receivable  file. 

A  second  form  can  be  filed  in  a  5  x  3 
card  cabinet.  It  is  made  out  in  duplicate, 
the  original  copy  being  filed  under  the 
month  the  note  falls  due  and  is  the  notice 
sent  to  the  maker  ten  to  fifteen  days  be- 
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“A  Better  Day’s 
Profits”  Free 


This  100  page 
book  tells  how 
successful  re¬ 
tailers  have 
cut  out  leaks 
and  losses  and 
multiplied 
profits. 


Here  is  one  chapter 
from  “A  Better  Day’s 
Profits,”  the  new 
Burroughs  Book  for 
Retailers. 

If  you  like  the  “taste” 
of  this  chapter,  we  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  the 
book  itself,  containing 
seventeen  chapters  as  good 
as  this  one. 

Sixteen  chapters  tell 
how  other  live  retailers 
make  a  better  day’s  prof¬ 
its  and  one  chapter  tells 
how  our  Department  of 
Systems  Service  can  help 
you  adapt  those  methods 
to  your  business. 

Read  the  chapter  re¬ 
produced  here;  then 
send  the  coupon.  No 
cost  nor  obligation. 

. - . 'COUPON . — — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

82  Burroughs  Block.  Detroit,  Michigan 
Send  me  copy  of  “A  Better  Day's  Profits”  free. 

Name  . 

Firm  Name . 

City . State . 

Business  . 

Also  show  me,  without  ohligation.  how  a 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  will  help  me 
get  “capital  stretching”  information  cheap  enough 
to  be  practical.  O.  K . 
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A  BETTER  DAY'S  fROEtTS 


On  a  capital  oJ  »9  he  does  a  gross  buslfveis  of  mow 
than  IS  000  m  Ute  nine  months  be  u>  able  to  worK 
In  forty  years  he  could  do  a  gresa  businesa  of 
|592,000on  that  litllecapitAl 

•  capiUl  a  Jingle  penny  over  Mj'  M 
that  onginal  19  Ml  3 

What  would  he  make  il  he  (J^ThCJ) 

bad  19  000  capital  and  ap-  _ 

plied  the  same  principles’  ^  . 

Any  wonder  the  chain 

store  lellows  can  keep  buy 

ing  more  Aloret  and  under 

selUhe  good  enough-for¬ 
me'  one-man  store’ 

The  owner  of  a  chain  of 

sisstoreshasnever  pula  single 

dollar  of  his  own  money  into 
tbe  Iasi  four  stores  he  opened 
When  heopened  hts  second 
store  he  began  buying  m 
small  quanlilies  slocking  up 

every  dayandsellingihegooda 

before  the  bills  came  due 
lo  a  short  lime  be  opened 
his  third  store,  wuhoui  put¬ 
ting  any  of  his  o«n  money 
into  it  Soon  he  increased 
his  chain  to  sa  stores 

Now  he  IS  doing  business 
almost  entirely  on  the  other 

]  man'scapiul  Hebuysinvery 
I  sttwllquaniltiesanddiscounii 
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Figuring  Stock  Turnovers  1 
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Cutting  the  Delivery  Cost 
to  One-third 


Stopping  Store  Leaks 
What  it  Costs  to  Do  Business 


Buying  for  Profit 


Fixing  Prices  to  Get  a  Pmfii 
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fore  maturity  date.  The  duplicate  is  filed 
alphabetically  until  the  note  is  discounted, 
then  it  is  transferred  to  the  Bank  File 
under  the  month  the  note  falls  due.  This 
gives  quick  access  to  the  contingent  lia¬ 
bility  at  each  bank  by  months. 

When  a  note  is  discounted,  the  Note 
Record  is  taken  from  the  Bills  Receivable 
file — the  necessary  entries  are  made,  and 
it  is  then  transferred  to  another  file  which 
we  will  call  Contingent  Liability  file, 
tiling  under  the  month  the  note  falls  due. 
This  is  quick  reference  to  the  total  con¬ 
tingent  liability  by  month.  When  the 


note  is  paid  it  can  be  numerically  filed  on 
the  Dead  Record  file. 

The  necessary  entries  are  also  made 
on  a  third  form,  which  is  a  card  filed 
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Let  Us  Sell  You 

Celluloid  Tipi^ed  Guides 


Never  crack,  fray  or  curl,  always  fresh 
and  clean  and  outlast  six  or  more  ordin¬ 
ary  un-reinforced  yiiides. 

Siives  expense  and  annoyance  of  replacing 
broken  and  worn  out  guides. 

Regular  sizes  carried  in  stock;  special  sizes 
to  order. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Standard  Index  Card  Company 
Dept.  B.  707  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY  REBUILT 


SUMMER  BARGAINS! 

Our  entire  stock  is  offered  at  below-list-prices  for 
the  summer  only.  You  can  save  as  much  as  $75 
bv  buying  now,  and  have  your  choice  of  all  the 
leading  models.  ,  ■  ^ 

Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters  are  machines  that 
have  been  stripped  down  to  the  frame,  and  built  up  again  with 
new  and  refinished  parts  by  skilled  workmen  in  our  own 
factories.  ,  . 

They  are  trademarked  and  guaranteed  just  like  new  ma¬ 
chines,  Back  of  this  guarantee  is  an  organization  as  big, 
as  strong,  and  as  respon.sible  as  any  company  making 
new  machines  exclusively. 

Write  for  Summer  Price  List 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

345  Broadway,  New  York  ^ 


GOLDMANS, 


Arithstyle 


SYSTEMS  AND  METHODS  I 

Foot  Columns  Balance  Accounts  Make  Extensions,  I 

ConiDiitc  Inleresl,  Figure  Discounts,  Average  Accounts,  I 

Check  Invoices.  Verify  Results  L^ate  Errors,  etc.  B 

labor-saving.  tUnd-reslIng,  SelMheckIng.  I 

Easily  aciiuired,  readily  applied.  Information  free!  B 

ARITHSIVIE-CO.,  Suit  29,  118  E.  28th  St.,  NEW  YORK.  I 


Auditing 

Theory  and 
Practice 


By  R.  11.  MONTGOMERY 
JUST  OUT  -  673  Pa^es 


S5.00  Postpaid 


International  Accountant's  Society 

DETROIT  -  MICH. 


T 


ROUT  CORRESPONDENCE  PROCEDURE 

FKKK  C  IltClTLAK 


FILE  IT  -  FIND  IT  QUICK  -  NO  RED  TAPE 


$2.00  for  book 


S.  EDG.VR  TROUT, 

Kcluipraent  Kxpert, 
904  Baiiey  Building, 

FHIL*A,  PA. 


have  entered  into  the  contingent  liability. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  a  note 
after  same  has  been  discounted,  a  new 
Note  Record  must  be  made  in  red  ink. 
By  using  red  ink  it  is  easy  to  determine 
at  any  time  the  amount  of  past  due  paper. 
For  a  clear  record,  it  is  well  to  place  the 
old  note  number  on  the  new  Note  Record 
and  the  new  note  number  on  the  old 
Note  Record.  For  a  statistical  record 
covering  results  of  the  customer’s  notes 
the  alphabetical  card  is  ready  reference. 


Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  lhat  Have  Been  fried  Out 
in  Other  Plants — Little  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


AVliat  Is  Your  Machine  Capacity? 

ms  one  question  has  caused  as  much 
real  worry  as  any  other  which  a  fac¬ 
tory  executive  can  bump  into.  A  foreman 
says  he  needs  two  more  three  bearing 
lathes.  Does  he?  Maybe  the  present  ma¬ 
chines  are  pressed  to  the  limit  for  three 
weeks — and  idle  the  balance  of  the  time. 
How  would  you  find  this  out  and  when  you 
did,  how  would  you  correct  it?  There  are 
several  things  that  must  first  be  learned — 
the  total  number  of  machine  hours  avad- 
able,  the  total  number  of  man  hours,'  the 
total  number  of  machine  group  hours,  the 
lier  cent  of  idle  time  and  the  total  number 
of  hours  required  to  make  each  anti  all  the 
pieces  manufactured.  But  one  of  the  most 
importance  is  the  percentage  of  idle  time — 
anyway,  that’s  the  way  I  figure  it,  says  one 
factory  manager. 

I  wanted  to  know  this  fact,  and  know  it 
quickly,  so  I  drew  up  the  form  here  illus¬ 
trated,  which  tells  me  how  much  time  was 
wasted,  at  what  part  of  the  day,  the  dura¬ 
tion,  the  cause,  and  the  kind  of  work  on 
the  machines  at  the  time — an  important 
item  because  some  work  has  a  tendency  to 
break  and  depreciate  machines  much  more 
rapidly  than  others.  All  the  causes  are 
carefully  gone  over  in  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  superintendent,  production  man¬ 
ager,  foreman,  and  head  of  the  maintenance 
department,  where  each  cause  is  studied 
and  a  remedy  proposed. 

The  total  idle  time  is  easily  computed 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 


from  this  form.  Then  the  causes  are  col¬ 
lected  or  combined.  The  greater  part  of 
idle  time  may  be  chargable  to  “set  up” — 
altogether  too  much.  A  little  study  shows 
that  the  department  is  being  continually 
crowded  for  small  lots  of  material  due  to 
the  assembly  department  being  far  ahead 
of  the  shop  and  continually  crying  for 
work. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance,  the 
percent  efficiency.  Still  another,  the  per¬ 
cent  allowance,  both  of  which  I  will  take 
up  in  detail  a  little  later.  The  per  cent  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  department  is  the  ratio  of  the 
total  time  wasted  to  the  total  number  of 
machine  hours  during  any  stated  period — 

Machi/v£  RfPonT  Room  Ro  - 
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not  less  than  a  week.  The  machines  are 
now  classified  and  tabulated  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Machine  Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  No.  0  B.  &  S. 
auto. 

No.  in  department,  5. 

Gross  hours  per  week,  250. 

Part  Cam  time.  Gross 

No.  Name.  Hrs.  Output,  in  sec.  output. 

123  100  tooth  pinion  20  7200  6  12,000 

Total  ISO  50,000  77,000 

Efficiency  in  % — 65. 


J-Q  A  .A. 
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Dear  Sir:  «, 

Your  wrtKfnr*  ^  '  mature*. 

Pleaic  call  at  place  payable  and  honor  promptly,  and  oblife 
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and  oblige.  ,  / 

(0%  %% 
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Respectfully. 

THE  BIMEL  BUGGY  COMPANY. 

191  SIDNEY.  OHIO 


Above  will  be  aent  to  your  city  for  collection 
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Capacity  =  gross  output  X  the  product 
of  (%  efficiency)  X  (%  efficiency)  X  (% 
allowance).  The  latter  figure  is  a  percent¬ 
age  determined  by  the  condition  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  depends  upon  such  items  as  sea¬ 
sonal  demand — pressure  of  output.  It 
means  a  figure  allowed  by  the  management 
for  equipment  that  is  necessary  during 
rush  seasons  unavoidably  due  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  trade.  The  percent  activity 
should  range  around  80  to  90,  the  percent 
efficiency  about  60  to  75  and  the  percent 
allowance  around  75.  These  figures  may 
be  considerably  bettered,  however. 

Now  that  the  capacity  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  the  next  important  step  is  to  figure 
the  total  hours  required  to  make  the  parts 
necessary.  From  the  time  tickets  and  cost 
summary  sheets  the  average  time  per  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  may  be  found.  Multiplying 
this  by  the  number  of  pieces  required  per 
week  gives  the  total  hours  necessary  to 
manufacture.  This  is  determined  for  all 
parts  used  on  the  machines  whose  capaci¬ 
ties  have  been  determined.  If  there  are 
not  enough  machine  hours  available  to 
equal  the  number  required  to  manufacture, 
enough  new  machines  must  be  installed  to 
equal  that  figure.  In  this  way  the  capacity 
of  all  machines  may  be  determined  and  the 
question,  “What  is  our  capacity?”  definitely 
answered. 

Testing  the  Polished  Surface 

W  HEN  a  machined  metal  surface  is 
viewed  under  a  microscope  it  looks 
like  a  saw-tooth  building  roof.  This  same 
surface  after  being  filed  is  said  to  be 
smooth ;  yet,  the  microscope  shows  that  it  is 
little  better  than  the  machined  surface,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  produce  a  surface  so  near  to  the  ideal 
that  even  a  microscope  will  not  detect 
roughness. 

A  practical  test  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  several  different  kinds  of  polished  sur¬ 
faces  may  be  made  with  little  difficulty  by 
subjecting  the  samples  to  a  humidity  test 
either  in  the  outside  air  or  in  a  special 
moisture  tank  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  will  be  the  suscept- 
ability  of  the  very  rough  surfaces  to  turn 
red  and  become  coated  with  iron  oxide  or 
rust  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
the  surface. 

One  of  these  methods  used  to  produce 
more  nearly  perfect  surfaces,  particularly 
on  steel,  involves  the  use  of  Venice  lime 
mixed  with  alcohol ;  still  another  and  more 
refined  method  utilizes  diamond  dust  grad¬ 
uated  to  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and 
those  manufacturers  who  use  this  dust  find 
it  advisable  to  grade  it  into  the  different 
degrees  of  fineness  by  a  process  which  con¬ 
sumes  considerable  time  and  very  great 
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Name_£<iTOr(l  T.  Smith  4  Sona 


1236  Market  Straot 
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YOU  know  your  product 
from  A  to  Z.  Your  entire 
resources  are  concentrated 
on  its  improvement,  and  its 
profitable  sale. 

But  perhaps  you  can’t  sell  it  to  the  user.  That  must  be  done 
by  a  dealer  who  has  hundreds  of  other  things  to  sell — and  who 
simply  cannot  give  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  your  line. 

Then  use  the  Multigraph  to  give  your  enthusiasm  to  your 
dealer’s  customers. 

Be  your  dealer’s  salesman.  Let  him  supply  a  list  of  prospects.  (See 
suggested  form  above).  You  go  after  them  through  the  mails.  Give  him 
also  Multigraph  folders,  booklets  and  circulars  to  hand  out  over  the  counter. 

The  Multigraph  will  typewrite  your  letters,  and  print  the  other  features — 
in  colors — in  real  printer’s  ink.  Its  quickness,  convenience,  economy  and 
good  printing  make  co-operation  with  dealers  a  practical  and  profitable 
possibility. 

It  is  but  one  of  scores  of  ways  the  Multigraph  increases  profits.  Write 
us  for  complete  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  Branches  in  Sixty  Cities 

ISO!  East  Fortieth  Street  Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory. 

European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Company.  59  Holborn  Viaduct.  London.  Eng.; 
Berlin.  W-H  Krauserisir.,  70  Ecke  Friedrlchstr.;  Paris,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  sinfioner".  We’ll  show  you 
wliat  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MUT.TIGRAPH 
SAULS  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St..  Cleveland 
Printing; 

Booklets 
Folders 

Envelope-Stuffers 
House-Organ 
Dealers’  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
System-Forma 
Letter-Heads 
Bill-Heads  find  Statements 
Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 
Envelopes 

Typewriting; 

I  Circular  Letters 

_ !  Booklets 

_ j  En  velope-Stuffers 

_ Price-lists 

_ Reports 

_ I  Notices 

_ I  Bulletins  to  Employees 

!  Inside  System-Forms 


care.  In  a  quiet,  clean  corner  of  bis  shop, 
one  manufacturer  has  an  inclosed  cabinet 
which  contains  about  twenty  dishes  made  of 
high  grade  porcelain  and  shaped  hemispher- 
ically— very  similar,  in  fact,  to  the  evapor¬ 
ating  dishes  used  by  chemists.  The  other 
essential  is  olive  oil.  This  oil  must  be  the 
very  purest  obtainable.  The  process  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  series  of  successive  pouring 
operations  every  twenty-four  hours,  the 
theory  being  that  the  heavier  particles  of 
the  diamond  dust  settle  to  the  bottom  and 
leave  the  finer  ones  suspended  in  the  oil. 

7n  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  US  I  NESS 


First,  some  of  the  raw  diamond  dust  and 
some  of  the  pure  olive  oil  are  placed  in  dish 
No.  1,  then  in  twenty-four  hours  the  olive 
oil  in  dish  No.  1  is  poured  into  dish  No.  2. 
The  sediment  in  dish  No.  1  is  poured  into 
a  bottle  and  designated  grade  A.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  olive  oil  in 
dish  No.  2  is  poured  into  dish  No.  3  and 
the  sediment  in  dish  No.  2  is  poured  into  a 
bottle  and  labeled  grade  B,  and  so  on  for 
ten  or  more  days  or  until  the  finest  grade 
desired  is  obtained. 

Obviously,  the  methods  of  using  these 
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AuIo-nESK 

- - ^^MPANION 

ONE  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS 

IN  THE  AUTOMATIC  LINE 
Office  men  in  all  departments 
use  them  for  instant,  handy  re¬ 
ference  to  daily  filing  private 
and  follow-up  matter. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
Automatic  expanding  filing  re¬ 
ceptacle  with  counter-bal¬ 
anced  hinged  cover — card 
and  automatic  file  draw’er 
below  or  other  file  fittings — 
complete  locking 
d  e  vi  c  e — easy  run¬ 
ning  casters — letter 
and  cap  sizes  and 
beautifully  done  in 
quartered  oak  and 
figured  mahogany. 

You  will  be 
interested  in  our 

HANDSOME  NEW  CATALOG 
showing  the  most  complete  line  of  up-to-date  labor-saving 
filing  devices  in  all  styles  of  cabinets  and  filing  desks  and 
describing  in  detail  the  big  feature  of  this  line — the 


AuiomaIic  File  Drawer 

A  wonderful  filing  convenience  and  the  only  file  drawer 
made  that  opens  and  closes  like  a  book — throws  itself  wide 
open  and  lets  you  see  clear  to  the  bottom.  The  drop  front 
and  automatically  tilting  follower  does  the  work  and  does  it 
well.  Shipped  anywhere  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial  at  our  risk. 
If  our  Filing  Devices  are  not  sold  by  one  of  your  best  dealers  in  office 
supplies  don't  let  him  try  to  talk  you  into  something  else  until  you 
get  our  No.  16  Catalog  and  direct  mail  order  proposition. 

We  guarantee  a  better  file  for  less  money  on  direct  orders  or  through 
dealers,  and  that  you  will  not  be  held  up  for  big  profits.  Address 

THE  AUTOMATIC  FILE  AND  INDEX  CO.  (Dept  D) 

143-153  No.  Pearl  Si.,  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


They  get  the  money  without  giving  offense.  Make  friends  instead 
of  enemies.  Constructed  on  kindly,  fair  treatment,  lines.  Written  by 
an  expert  sales-letter  writer,  for  use  of  business  men  and  claim  col¬ 
lectors.  They  have  the  appeal  and  "result  pull”  of  a  successful  sales- 
letter.  Send  to-day  for  interesting  free  leaflet  "Diplomacy  vs.  Bluff." 
Golden  Publishing  Co.,  413  B  Federal  Bldg.,  Columbus.  O. 


^^ve^O^OOOii^Use 

Mostly  sold  by  recommen¬ 
dation.  For  Personal  Desk 
or(jeneraI  Office. 
It  checks  mental  calculations. 
Handsome  M  orocco  case  free. 

Buy  Thru  Your  Stationer. 

Write  for  lo  day  trial  offer. 
T.  Gaocher,  A.  A.  IN.  Co., 

119  W. Broadway,  ffew  York  Citj. 


.  Agents  Wanted 


K 


Automatic 
Check  Protection 

Scientific  eflficiency  in  check  writing  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  use  of  the 

SUN  CHECK  WRITER 

For  the  reason  that  checks  written  with  it  are 
automatically  and  absolutely  protected  in  the 
process  of  writing  them,  and  require  no  further 
detail  or  labor.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  proved  time- 
saver  over  any  other  known  method  of  writing 
checks. 

It  is  the  only  machine  that  writes  the  entire 
check,  protecing  every  letter  and  figure  with 
writing  that  cannot  be  erased  or  altered  in  any 
way  without  detection. 

The  use  of  the  Sun  Check  Writer  opens  up  an 
entirely  newj  field  in  the  simplification  of  check 
making  methods.  Our  experience  and  suggestions 
are  at  your  disposal  without  charge. 

Send  for  SAMPLE  CHECK  and  INFORMATION. 

The  Sun  Check  Writer 

315  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


finer  grade  of  polishing  material  must  differ 
from  the  ordinary  methods  used  in  polish¬ 
ing  metal  surfaces.  This  is  accomplished, 
depending  on  conditions  and  the  degree  of 
polish  desired,  in  several  different  ways. 

The  most  common  method  employed  uti¬ 
lizes  a  steel  surface  into  which  this  dust 
has  been  ground.  In  other  words,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  polishing  medium  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  diamond  dust.  The  dust  is 
ground  into  the  steel  by  means  of  a  glass 
lap.  When  it  comes  to  the  very  finest 
dust,  the  steel  surface  is  not  satisfactory 
for  use  as  a  holding  device  for  the  dust,  so 
other  materials  such  as  rubber,  celluloid, 
rosewood,  etc.,  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  dust,  which  is  then  mixed  with  olive  oil. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  dust  is  not  forced  into 
the  surfaces  of  the  various  materials,  but  is 
placed  on  the  part  to  be  ground,  after 
which  the  hard  rubber  or  whatever  the 
material  may  be  is  applied. 

Simple  Form  of  Employe’s  Record 

'^HE  small  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  does 
*  not  keep  any  record  of  his  employes 
aside  from  the  time  book,  but  a  Chicago 
man  employing  only  18  hands  decided  that 
he  would  keep  a  record  for  his  own  pro¬ 


tection,  so  he  introduced  the  simple  form 
.illustrated,  and  has  found  it  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

He  says :  “The  adoption  of  this  form 
has  saved  me  many  trips  to  the  shop  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  foreman  regarding  a  certain 
man.  For  example,  I  might  have  been 
asked  where  one  of  my  employes  lived,  or 
possibly  one  of  the  men  might  be  at  home 
sick  and  I  may  have  wanted  to  write  him  a 
note.  Again,  a  man  who  has  worked  here 
before  may  apply  for  a  job.  He  may  have 
had  a  bad  record  with  us  before,  but  ordi¬ 
narily  I  wouldn’t  remember.  I  might  want 
to  know  what  we  were  paying  him  and 
what  his  habits  were.  This  card  gives  all 
that  information  and  it  is  a  fact  that  it  re¬ 
quires  hardly  any  effort  to  keep  up. 

“I  keep  the  cards  filed  in  the  rear  of  one 
of  my  desk  drawers,  where  they  are  not 
conspicuous,  and  I  really  do  find  that  the 
record  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  writ¬ 
ing  it  up.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


the  foreman  come  into  the  office  and  ask  to 
look  at  it  from  time  to  time.  Often,  he 
suggests,  among  other  things,  that  we  try 
to  get  this  or  that  good  man  to  come  back 
again. 

“Incidentally,  I  have  the  cards  divided 
into  two  portions;  one  for  Employed  and 
the  other  for  the  Unemployed.” 

Automatic  Screw  Machine  Super¬ 
vision 


NE  of  the  smoothest  working  systems 
for  automatic  supervision  of  screw 
machines  that  has  ever  come  to  the  writer’s 
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notice  is  here  described.  The  machines  are 
first  set  up  for  the  job  in  the  best  known 
manner.  Then  commencing  with  the  first 
operation  the  elapsed  time  of  each  tool  is 
recorded  in  minutes  and  seconds.  This 
time  is  calculated  from  the  moment  the  bar 
stock  runs  out  to  the  stop  until  the  part  is 
completed,  and  the  rough  bar  again  touches 
the  stop. 

Each  day  the  operator  is  required  to 
make  a  report  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  chart,  from  which  it  may  be  seen,  for 
example,  that  the  total  time  of  machining 
part  No.  B.  A.  20  aggregates  8  min.  19  sec. 
In  a  working  day  of  six  hundred  minutes 
this  will  give  a  possible  production  of  72 
pieces.  The  record  of  the  first  and  second 
day’s  run  are  compared,  and  the  average 
used  as  a  standard  for  the  whole  job. 

The  foreman  by  comparing  these  daily 
reports  with  the  standard  chart  is  able  to 
instantly  check  the  loss  or  gain.  If  the  out¬ 
put  drops  below  average,  a  glance  at  the 
elapsed  time  column  shows  the  exact  tool 
that  is  out  of  time. 

In  the  works  where  this  system  is  in 
practice  the  efficiency  of  the  automatics 
has  actually  doubled  in  the  last  six  months, 
several  machines  running  as  close  as  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  pro¬ 
duction. 


Developing  Bench  Hands  into  Clerks 

yV  BOUT  two  years  ago  an  Illinois  fac¬ 
tory  started  to  grow  in  big  leaps — 
doubled  its  output  in  that  time.  For  those 
in  charge  of  departments  this  period  meant 
work — more  than  most  of  them  could 
handle.  New  men  were  quickly  employed 
to  help  carry  the  increased  business  load. 
But  these  new  men  were  not  familiar  with 
the  work  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not 
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perform  these  duties.  Operations  became 
“balled”  up.  Deliveries  went  wrong;  fore¬ 
man  couldn’t  keep  track  of  what  they  made ; 
clerks  could  not  write  out  tickets  properly 
because  they  didn’t  know  what  they  were 
writing  about. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  clerks  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  material,  the  operations 
and  the  methods  would  have  to  be  found, 
and  it  was  decided  to  try  “functional” 
clerks — ^young  men  who  had  actually 
worked  at  the  machines  and  benches. 

One  or  two  were  set  at  work  to  obtain 
all  the  operations  on  all  the  various  pieces — 
some  3,500  or  more — and  the  rest  per¬ 
formed  duties  as  follows : 

At  seven  in  the  morning  they  all  start  out 
each  to  cover  a  certain  pre-determined 
route.  Each  one  goes  to  a  foreman’s  desk, 
takes  the  delivery  tickets  for  the  previous 
day  and  enters  these  against  the  proper 
order  numbers.  They  are  familiar  in  detail 
with  the  parts  and  operations,  and  hence 
know  if  these  descriptions  of  the  parts, 
drawing  numbers,  operations,  operators’ 
names,  etc.,  are  correct.  They  note  the 
amounts,  the  schedules  placed,  whether  or 
not  the  pieces  have  been  properly  routed. 
They  collect  the  store  room  requisitions, 
check  them  over  to  see  if  they  are  properly 
made  out,  and  note  those  most  important. 
Then  they  check  over  the  time  tickets  for 
the  preceding  day.  Next  they  check  up 
the  material  ready  to  be  moved,  designating 
those  to  be  rushed.  This  information  they 
have  already  received  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  department,  to  which  they  report. 
Then  they  have  a  short  “schedule”  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  foreman,  informing  him  of 
what  is  wanted  most  and  what  the  assem¬ 
bly  department  is  going  to  “run”  both  that 
and  the  following  day. 

After  this  they  pass  on  to  the  next  fore¬ 
man,  going  through  about  the  same  cycle 
of  operations.  As  soon  as  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  route  they  report  again  to  the 
production  department.  After  a  short  con¬ 
ference  they  again  enter  the  shop  perform¬ 
ing  over  again  the  work  just  outlined. 
Four  clerks  can  make  about  four  separate 
entries  per  day,  so  that  the  foremen’s  or¬ 
ders  are  up-to-date  about  every  2^  hours. 
Due  to  their  migrating  through  the  various 
departments  they  know  just  what  is  going 
through  all  departments,  and  how  near 
completion  it  is  in  each  one — how  far  along 
the  “iron  work”  has  progressed — just  about 
when  an  order  will  leave  any  department. 

These  clerks  also  keep  up  the  cost  work 
— and  they  do  it  much  more  intelligently 
than  clerks  who  never  have  worked  in  the 
shop  or  who  never  get  out  in  the  factory. 
They  know  the  business  from  one  end  to 
the  other — they  are  well  paid  for  that 
knowledge- — and  we  get  full  value  in  return. 


STENOGI 

OEPARTh 


.  Keeping  your  work 
even  with  your  appointments 

How  many  times  has  an  engagement  suddenly 
been  recalled  to  you  in  the  midst*  of  your  correspon¬ 
dence?  You  either  have  to  break  the  appointment  or 
postpone  your  letters.  Generally  the  letters  are  put 
off — which  means  hustling  at  the  fag  end  of  the  day, 
letters  badly  composed,  poorly  typed.  With  the  smooth 
running  system  of  the 


Underwriters’  Labelt 


Edison  mSI 

(Prevent  Substitution.  Specify  “Made  by  Edison”) 

You  are  independent  of  your  stenographer’s  routine  and  she 
isn’t  bound  by  your  schedule.  If  she  has  gone  to  lunch  when 
you  want  to  dictate,  her  absence  doesn’t  delay 
you.  Your  lunch  time  doesn’t  keep  her  idle.  (Look  for  the 

You  dictate  when  you  please,  when  the  inspira¬ 
tion  is  on  you.  Your  work  is  out  of  the  way, 
your  head  clear  for  the  business  of  the  moment 
when  it  comes  up. 

When  you  are  back  from  Itmch  you  find  much  of  your 
mail  on  your  desk.  The  transcribing  department  works 
while  you  eat.  More  letters  come  presently,  perfectly  writ¬ 
ten,  for  the  Edison  means  no  mistakes. 

The  Edison  would  be  worth  installing  if  it  did  nothing 
but  establish  your  reputation  as  a  man  who  keeps  his  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  dot. 

But  that’s  just  one  of  its  wonderful  savings  in  time  and 
bother  and  money. 

Get  the  whole  story  in  our  book,  “The  Goose,  The  Type¬ 
writer  and  The  Wizard,”  sent  free. 


202  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
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INCORPORATED 
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TAfiMAKlNGS 


Some  interesting  views  of  the  Brier  . 
town,  Ohio.  The  steel  bars 
rolled  flat,  reheated  and 


PIG”  IRON  is  the  Blast  Fur¬ 
nace  product  made  from  iron 
ore  hy  hot  '‘‘blasting”  away 
the  oxides.  Seventy  tons  of  molten 
metal  at  each  ‘‘‘‘tap,”  run  out  into 
the  sand  casting-floor  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  paths  in  the  sand,  make 
hundreds  of  fiery  lanes,  which  sol¬ 
idify  into  units  called  "pigs.” 

In  modern  continuous  steel  mill 
practice  instead  of  casting  "pigs” 
the  metal  is  delivered  in  molten 
form  to  the  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  furnaces,  there  to  be  refined 
further  and  poured  into  molds. 
The  3  to  5  ton  "ingot”  resulting 
travels  by  crane  finally  to  the  rol¬ 
ling  mills,  there  to  be  reduced  by 
successive" passes” between  various 
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)HEETS 


Steel  Company' s  Plant  at  Youngrs- 
successively  heated,  rou^h- 
hed  by  rollinpr  to  gua^e 


rolls,  into  ^‘’blooms,"  ^'billets'’  and 
at  last,  for  the  sheet  mill,  into 
‘‘‘'sheet  bars.”  This  entire  rolling 
process  is  controlled  by  two  men 
operating  a  set  of  levers,  which  en¬ 
able  them  at  will  to  guide  and  turn 
and  throw  over  the  great  pieces  of 
red  hot  steeL 

Steel  sheets  are  sold  both  black, 
as  finished  in  the  Sheet  Rolling 
Mill  and  Galvanized.  In  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  process  the  black  sheets 
are  first  “‘pickled”  in  acid  to  remove 
dirt,  then  washed,  fluxed  and  passed 
through  a  pot  of  molten  Zinc  on 
chain  conveyors.  As  the  sheet 
emerges  contact  zvith  air  causes  it 
to  “spangle” — become  covered  wtih 
flaky  designs. 
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Binds  Paper  or 


duickl/ 
Safely 
Neatly 

The  Sure  Shot  Binder 


is  the  newest  way  to  fasten  paper 
or  cloth  and  is  also  the  best  way. 
It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  paper  safe  and  secure. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
standard  machines  in  the  Acme 
line  we  have  in  stock.  \\  e  will 
make  a  machine  or  staple  for 
every  specific  use. 

Write  us  full  information  stat¬ 
ing  your  needs  now.  _____ 


ACME  -STAPUNG  MACHINE  Co., Ltd. 


112  NORTH  NINTH  ST.  CAMDEN  N-O. 


If  Your  Dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write 
direct  for  Samples. 

A.  S.  LANDSBERG,  Mfr. 

27-29  Beekman  Street  NEW  YORK 


Save  Money 

Use 

Elsinore 

Typewriter 
Papers  and 
Index  Cards 
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Special  selection  of  Diamond' 
set  Jewelry  at  a  saving  of 
one- third  to  one -half. 
La  Vallieres.  Rings,  Ear 
Screws.  Scarf  Pins  and 
Studs  Mountings  are 
l4k  solid  gold  —  ex 
cept  N-61 ,  N-59,  N-60 
and  N-61,  which 
are  platinum 
Fin est  quality 
white  dia* 
monds, perfect 
in  cut  and 
full  of  brily 
liancy. 


N60 

$26 

"h  : 


N71 

$20 


TN83 
$35 

$25 


N56 


your  choice  of  any  of 
^these  handsome  pieces 
on  our  usual  liberal 

.CREDIT  TERMS: 

.One  -  fifth  down, 
balance  divided 
into  8  equal 
amounts,  pay- 
■ble  monthly, 
.We  trust  ev- 
^ery  honest 
person. 


N72  $85 


,  N50  ns 

Ideal 
Gifts 
(or  Any 
Occasion. 

LOFTIS> 

BROS.  &  CO. 

Diamond  Cutters  ' 

Dept.  C  947 
108  N.  State  St.. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Branches:  Pillsburgh,  Pa., 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


N51 

$45  /  Send 
UorFree 
'Jewelry 
'Catalog 

^explaining  our 
^Easy  Credit 
^  Plan .  Any  article 
^ sent  for  your  ex- 
'  ami  nation,  changes 
^prepaid.  We  want 
'you  to  see  for  yourself 
''that  you  can  save  money 
^by  sending  to  us  when  in 
^need  of  a  diamond,  watch, 
y  artistic  jewelry,^  silverware. 
'  Local  representatives  wanted. 


Getting  In  The  Money 


How  One  Merchant  Solved  His  Bad-Debt  Problem  by  Answer¬ 
ing  a  Couple  of  Common-Sense  Questions 


By  Harrison 


HOW  can  I  collect  all  my  bills  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  good-will 
of  all  my  customers? 

Tlrat  question,  says  a  Western  general 
store  manager,  whose  annual  business  is 
about  $70,000,  is  one  I  put  to  myself  seri¬ 
ously  about  three  years  ago — just  after  I 
was  forced  to  charge  off  two  per  cent  of 
sales  as  bad  accounts.  We  were  then  doing 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

I  knew  that  we  could  cut  down  the  loss 
for  the  following  year,  if  I  wanted  to  risk 
incurring  the  ill-will  of  about  twenty  or 
thirty  customers.  But  it  had  always  been 
my  policy  to  make  friends  with  all  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  to  show  none  of  them  any  par¬ 
tiality.  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  sort  of  friendliness  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  jumping  the  business  in  fourteen 
years  from  about  twelve  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  sales.  I  also  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  friendliness  was  essen¬ 
tially  the  reason  why  I  had  lost  approxi¬ 
mately  a  thousand  dollars  on  bad  accounts 
within  the  past  twelve  months.  The  prob¬ 
lem  looked  like  a  dilemma.  How  could  I 
cut  off  charge  accounts  here  and  there  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  friendship  of 
those  customers,  at  least  keep  them  from 
talking  against  my  store? 

That  question  puzzled  me  for  a  month  or 
more,  when  the  answer  came  suddenly;  and. 
like  the  solution  of  many  serious  problems, 
it  was  simple,  once  I  got  hold  of  it.  The 
trouble  was  that  I  had  been  looking  for 
something  that  would  solve  the  problem 
overnight.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  cure  my  business  of  the  malady,  the 
remedy  came  like  a  flash  in  the  form  of  an¬ 
other  question;  “To  whom  shall  I  extend 
credit  and  under  what  conditions?” 

That  question  is  comparatively  easy  to 
answer,  but  rather  hard  to  put  into  effect 
when  answered.  Nevertheless,  right  there, 
I  think,  is  a  common-sense  question  that  no 
merchant,  whether  his  store  is  small  or 
large,  can  ask  himself  too 
seriously,  For  the  right 
answer,  tactfully  put  into 
effect,  will  not  only  wipe 
out  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
bad  debts  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  also  will  become 
a  positive  sales -building 
force. 


Me  Johnston 

It  took  me  a  solid  year 
to  get  my  new  credit  sys¬ 
tem  swinging  along  effect¬ 
ively  after  I  had  decided 
to  whom  I  would  or  would 
not  give  credit.  But  it  has 
solved  my  bad-debt  prob¬ 
lem;  it  has  proved  my 
theory  that  a  certain 
“healthy”  percentage  of  losses  is  not  a  “nec¬ 
essary  evil”  in  the  average  retail  store.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years,  for  example,  my  losses 
have  been  less  than  two-hundred  dollars,  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  incurred  during  the  year 
in  which  I  put  my  system  into  effect.  Last 
year  I  lost  exactly  $8.90  on  one  account, 
although  I  now  carry  close  to  three  hundred 
charge  customers  on  the  books.  Three 
years  ago  I  should  not  have  believed  this 
record  possible. 

My  fellow  merchants  called  me  a  fab¬ 
ricator  when  I  told  them  that  my  total  loss 
for  1912  was  under  ten  dollars,  including 
the  cost  of  trying  to  collect  the  delinquent 
account.  And  they  called  me  something 
stronger  when  I  announced  that  we  had 
done  slightly  more  than  $70,000.  If  I  had 
also  told  them  that  no  small  part  of  our 
twenty-two  per  cent  increase  was  due  in 
part  to  my  reputation  as  a  crank  on  collec¬ 
tions,  they  perhaps  would  have  appointed 
a  commission  to  investigate  my  sanity. 

I’m  not  sure  but  that  I  do  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  reputation  as  a  collection  crank,  es¬ 
pecially  among  my  fellow  merchants — for  at 
one  time  I  tried  to  organize  a  local  credit 
association.  But  out  among  the  trade  it’s 
not  a  bad  reputation  to  have  by  any  means, 
providing  the  “crank”  part  applies,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  to  the  careful  extension  of  credit — 
which  virtually  takes  care  of  the  collection 
before  the  loan  is  made,  somewhat  like  our 
friends,  the  bankers,  do  it.  And,  of  course, 
it  is  the  very  best  thing  for  all  concerned 
that  bankers  are  careful  about  getting  se¬ 
cure  collateral.  The  same  sort  of  benefit 
accrues  to  the  customers  of  the  merchant 
who  is  careful  in  the  matter  of  extending 
credit. 

A  reputation  for  close  collections,  as  well 
as  careful  extension  of  credit,  saves  a  mer¬ 
chant  considerable  trouble.  It  keeps  away 
the  people  who  know  they  are  slow  and  un¬ 
certain  pay.  Not  all,  of  course,  but  a  great 
many  of  them.  A  careful  credit  system 
takes  care  of  the  rest.  Furthermore,  those 
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same  people  are  likely  to  give  the  careful 
merchant  their  cash  business — the  only  busi¬ 
ness  he  really  wants  from  them.  Then, 
too,  not  a  few  people  feel  that  it  is  an  honor 
to  trade  at  a  store  like  mine  because  every¬ 
body  knows  that  I  do  not  tolerate  slow  or 
uncertain  payers. 

Now  that  point  is  more  significant  than 
is  apparent  at  first  thought — the  fact  that 
people  in  general  know  that  I  am  strict  on 
collections  and  careful  in  the  extension  of 
credit.  It  not  only  tends  to  make  the  best 
trade  gravitate  my  way,  but  also  my  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  so  likely  take  offense  when 
they  become  the  objects  of  my  carefulness, 
knowing  that  I  treat  all  delinquent  custom¬ 
ers  with  the  same  care.  I  have  always  cul¬ 
tivated  a  reputation  for  indiscriminate  fair¬ 
ness  in  all  dealings  with  individuals  and 
various  groups  of  people  such  as  churches, 
lodges,  social  organizations,  and  so  on. 

Dozens  of  times  last  year  men  and  wo¬ 
men  to  whom  I  had  refused  credit  were  in 
my  store  buying  fair-sized  bills  for  cash. 
I  know  that  some  of  these  customers  owed 
many  other  merchants  in  town,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  were  ashamed  to  buy  for  cash  in 
those  stores ;  or  may  have  been  angry  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  dunned  imperatively. 

But  that,  of  course,  is  the  very  least  of 
the  cash  business  that  comes  to  me  as  the 
result  of  my  crank  reputation.  About  forty 
per  cent  of  my  business  is  cash.  Most  of 
it  comes  to  me  because  cash  customers  re¬ 
alize  that  I  can  sell  at  a  low  price,  not  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  up  for  bad  debts ;  although  few 
customers,  I  think,  so  reason  it  out.  I  sel¬ 
dom  suggest  It  in  my  advertising  because 
it  is  really  an  indirect  knock  against  my 
competitors.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  import¬ 
ant  fact  that  my  careful  credit  system  does 
enable  me  to  grasp  discounts  and  sell 
cheaper  than  my  careless  competitor.  But 
I  prefer  to  let  goods  and  prices — the  back¬ 
bone  of  retail  advertising — tell  this  ad¬ 
vantage  to  customers. 

Again,  my  credit  method — later  described 
in  detail — serves  to  increase  sales  in  an¬ 
other  important  way.  This,  simply,  is  that 
when  a  man  or  a  woman  knows  that  his  bill 
is  paid  up  to  date  he  will  more  likely  buy 
freely,  and  is  much  less  likely  to  go  else¬ 
where. 

From  careful  observation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  single  advantage  is  sufficient  to 
more  than  offset  the  possibility  of  offend¬ 
ing  someone  now  and  then  by  sending  them 
a  businesslike  request  for  a  settlement  of 
their  account  when  the  money  is  overdue — 
especially  if  you  have  definitely  agreed  be¬ 
forehand  with  each  customer  upon  a  time 
when  his  bill  shall  be  paid.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  have  found  a  flexible  credit  policy 
the  best,  making  the  period  of  credit  suit 
each  individual  case. 
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these  important  Men 
in  Business. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater  demand 
for  men  of  ability- — men  who  have  a  Profession 
— a  Definite  Place  in  the  Business  World. 

You  will  advance  much  more  rapidly  and 
become  far  more  efficient  in  the  Profession 
you  choose  by  Enrolling  with  this  University 
— for— 

Whether  you  enroll  inourDayorNight  Classes 
or  in  our  Correspondence  Department  you  will 
have  “INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION.” 

By  this — the  latest  idea— Individual  Instruc¬ 
tion  you  can  master  our  far  more  Complete 
and  Scientific  Courses  in  either  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING,  SALESMANSHIP,  TRAFFIC  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  or  ACCOUNTANCY  in  the  same 
time  required  by  any  ordinary  course  under 
the  ordinary  system. 

To  Succeed  You  Must  Have  a  Profession 

- — a  definite  place  in  business. 

Check  the  Profession  You  Choose 

—  SEND  FOR  BOOK|LET— 


Nflrtlf  Ammran 

Conducting 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  ADVERTISING  NATIONAL  TRAFFIC  COLLEGE 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  SALESMANSHIP  CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

329  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

329  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Kindly  send  me  your  booklet  with  full  particulars  regarding  course  in  profession  checked. 

Name _ 

Street _ City _ 


-.Occupation _ 

_  State _ 
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Nervousness  and  Exhaustion 

When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag  and 
you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out,  there  is  nothing 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Horsford*s  Acid  Phosphate 

(NON-HLCOHOUC-) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen  and  clear 
the  brain  that  has  become  tired  and  confused  by  overwork 
and  worry,  and  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious,  refreshing  drink. 

/Iff  Meal  Remedy  in  DIervous  Disorders, 


A  Few  Income  Producing  Developed  Pecan 
Groves  for  Sale  at  Special  Prices 


IF  you  have  a  surplus  fund,  small  or  large,  to 
invest  and  want  the  full  earning  capacity  of 
your  money, 

IF  you  can  systematically  put  aside  a  stated 
sum  per  month,  quarter  or  year. 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  taking  out  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  policy  and  would  like  to  leave  an  annual 
income  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  policy  and 

A  Pecan  Grove 


yet  do  it  at  one-fourth  the  cost,  as  well  as  reap 
benefits  while  you  live. 

IF  you  desire  to  provide  a  sure  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  educate  your  children. 

IF  you  want  to  provide  for  your  family  or  your 
old  age  in  case  you  lose  your  earning  capacity. 

IF  concerned  about  any  of  the  above  mat¬ 
ters,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  what 
our  pecan  orchards  can  do  for  you. 

Assures  You  an  Income  for  Life  and  is  many 
times  more  valuable  to  you  than  the  same  sum 

invested  in  Life  Insurance. 

Write  to-day  for  j)articiilars  of  a  few  developed  Pecan  Groves  which  we  are 
offering  for  sale  at  si)eeial  prices  and  which  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the 
Pecan  Pelt  at  the  same  jirice.  The  groves  range  in  age  from  2  to  (i  years,  and 
many  are  already  bearing  the  finest  varieties  of  nuts.  This  is  the  best  Pecan  In¬ 
vestment  offering  in  the  country,  and  the  few  groves  we  have  will  be  taken  (pfickly. 
If  interested  in  a  safe  ])resent  income  producing  ])roposition  that  will  yield  larger 
returns  as  the  years  pass,  write  at  once  for  ])articulars  to 

ST.  ANDREWS  BAY  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO., 

Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 


But  before  detailing  my  plan,  let  me  again 
emphasize  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  get  a 
reputation  for  strictness.  Neither  farmers, 
townspeople,  nor  anybody  else  can  entirely 
respect  the  merchant  who  has  not  enough 
nerve  and  business  acumen  in  him  to  col¬ 
lect  what  is  rightly  coming  to  him.  I  knew 
a  merchant — he  is  now  clerking — who 
thought  it  was  good  policy  to  make  people 
think  he  did  not  care  when  he  was  paid ; 
that  he  was  liberal  to  them  in  matters  of 
credit,  thinking  that  thereby  be  showed 
shrewd  and  subtle  flattery.  But  a  customer 


can  not  help  feeling  that  such  a  merchant  is 
insincere  about  it — and  he  is !  At  one  stroke 
he  loses  both  the  customer’s  account  and 
respect. 

It’s  a  thousand  times  better  for  any  mer¬ 
chant  to  come  out  flat-footed  and  go  after 
a  reputation  for  strictness  with  all  his 
might.  If  there  are  not  plenty  of  people 
in  the  community  who  appreciate  this  sort 
of  business  sincerity,  he  had  best  pick  out 
a  better  location.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
one. 

Of  course,  a  merchant  can  not  slam  bang 


away  and  grant  credit  to  this  one  and  deny 
that  one  like  old  Nero  ordered  around  his 
puppets.  He  must  study  seriously  how  to 
avoid  giving  offense  when  he  refuses  credit 
or  insists  upon  collection.  No  system  can 
supply  him  with  that  sort  of  tact,  although 
the  right  credit  method  will  greatly  reduce 
the  risk ;  even  make  it  possible  for  the  man 
of  average  diplomacy  and  tact  to  lose  little 
or  nothing  on  “bad  accounts,”  and  at  the 
same  time  build  trade.  The  mere  reputa¬ 
tion  for  care  will  do  that,  as  just  pointed  out. 

CARE  is  the  big  word — of  equal  import¬ 
ance  in  both  credits  and  collections,  for  care¬ 
less  work  in  either  will  block  the  results  of 
good  work  in  the  other.  A  man  may  be 
careful  to  whom  he  gives  credit,  but  if  he 
is  lax  in  collections,  even  the  best  of  his 
customers  will  occasionally  get  behind. 

Of  the  two,  strict  collections  are  more 
important,  and  for  two  reasons:  First,  in 
a  great  many  cases  it  is  really  impossible 
to  tell  whether  or  not  a  party  is  worthy  of 
credit  until  he  is  given  a  trial ;  second,  it  is 
safer  and  easier  to  refuse  a  man  credit 
after  he  has  proved  himself  unworthy  under 
a  fair  chance.  Thus,  lax  collections  might 
take  from  the  merchant  a  great  many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  be  good  in  case  their 
bills  were  collected  with  businesslike  insist¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
a  lax  credit  system  could  be  atoned  for,  in 
great  measure,  by  strong  collection  methods, 
and  without  the  risk  of  losing  as  much 
trade,  if  somewhat  more  money.  All  of 
which  only  serves  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  close  team-work  between  credits  and  col¬ 
lections  in  the  retail  store  the  same  as  is 
done  in  the  wholesale  house. 

In  my  own  case,  the  question,  “To  whom 
shall  grant  credit?”  concerns,  mainly,  new 
families  that  I  know  nothing  about.  But 
I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  those  that  have 
lived  in  my  trade  zone  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  make  it  my  business  to  pick  up  that 
knowledge.  It  is  my  business.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  alert  for  authentic  information  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  integrity,  and  especially  the 
financial  resources  of  my  customers,  and 
prospects,  as  well.  That  is  the  very  first 
step,  but  one  that  is  never  finished.  Every 
day  adds  a  mite  to  my  quota  of  credit 
knowledge.  I  keep  an  eye  out  for  chang¬ 
ing  commercial  conditions  such  as  the  clos¬ 
ing  down  of  a  factory,  the  crop  prospects, 
strikes,  real  estate  transactions,  and  so  on 
— anything  that  might  affect  the  financial 
standing  of  individuals  and  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  my  community. 

Consequently,  I  often  know  whether  or 
not  it  is  safe  to  give  a  person  credit  without 
asking  him  any  personal  questions  about  his 
income,  proper!)',  etc. 

As  already  suggested,  I  do  not  have  a 
set  time  each  month  when  all  customers 
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must  pay  up.  Yet  all  customers  are  treated 
alike  in  that  when  I  once  decide  upon  the 
time  and  the  amount  of  credit  I  shall  give 
them,  individually,  I  bend  every  effort  to 
get  payment  at  that  time ;  and,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  most  opportune  time  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  collections  are  comparatively  easy. 

I  early  adopted  the  rule  of  getting  people 
to  pay  up  just  as  frequently  and  regularly 
as  possible.  This  is  gauged  by  the  custom¬ 
er’s  occupation.  If  he  is  a  farmer  in  class 
“A” — my  best  risk,  a  man  whose  farm  is 
clear  of  debt  and  whose  reputation  is  good 
— I  give  him  six  months,  or  a  year  if  neces¬ 
sary;  but  I  charge  him  three  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  on  the  loan.  I  have  about  fifteen  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  class.  But  most  of  my  trade 
are  factory  and  railroad  employes.  In  all 
cases  I  expect  settlement  each  pay  day. 
That  is  the  easiest  for  the  customer — and 
certainly  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  me. 

My  mechanical  system  consists  simply  of 
a  single  card  file,  containing  about  three 
hundred  cards,  8x10  inches  in  size,  one  for 
each  customer.  On  the  face  of  this  card 
is  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  custom¬ 
er  and  a  simple  record  of  total  bills  and 
his  payments^ — my  only  permanent  record. 
The  cards  are  filed  alphabetically,  and  are 
of  various  colors.  The  white  cards  are 
those  who  pay  each  week ;  the  green  pay 
twice  a  month,  and  so  on.  Each  card  bears 
a  movable  flag  at  the  top.  When  the  ac¬ 
count  becomes  due  each  week  or  month,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  flag  is  moved  to  the 
center.  As  soon  as  payment  is  made,  it  is 
slipped  back  to  the  left-hand  edge  of  the 
card.  But  each  succeeding  day  that  the 
account  remains  unpaid  after  it  is  due,  the 
flag  is  moved  a  notch  farther  to  the  right. 
Thus  a  glance  at  the  tops  of  these  cards  in¬ 
dicate  the  status  of  accounts,  and  give 
automatic  warning  of  overdue  accounts.  As 
soon  as  it  becomes  four  days  overdue,  a 
formal  notice  is  mailed  to^  the  customer 
under  one-cent  postage.  If  the  account  re¬ 
mains  unpaid  for  seven  days  it  is  called  to 
my  attention,  and  I  send  a  personal  letter 
to  the  customer ;  sometimes  I  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  call. 

These  cases,  however,  are  few,  averaging 
only  one  or  two  each  week— due,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  a  deflnite  understand¬ 
ing  with  my  customers,  and  to  the  fact  that 
my  persistent  follow-up  has  educ^ed  them 
to  pay  promptly. 

The  back  of  the  card  contains  my  credit 
information,  including  the  customer’s  oc¬ 
cupation,  his  business  address,  and  so  on, 
especially  any  information  that  might  come 
in  handy  should  I  find  it  necessary  to  make 
him  a  personal  visit,  or  write  him  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter. 


Right  here  is  the  Vital  Difference  [] 

^^PIERE  is  only  one  calculating  machine 
^  built  that  requires  but  one  turn  of  the 
crank  for  each  figure  in  the  multiplier  or 
quotient — and  that  is  the  “Millionaire” 

Calculator. 

To  illustrate  the  time  and  labor  saving  value  of  this 
feature — 491,709  is  multiplied  by  243,67.5  with  six 
turns  of  the  “Millionaire’s”  crank.  Any  other  ma¬ 
chine  in  this  instance  would  require  Iweiity-seven  turns 
— or  a  turn  for  each  unit  of  each  figure  in  the  multiplier. 

•MILLIONAIRE'  CALCULATOR 


On  Loose  Leaf  ^ 

Record  Keeping 

It’s  a  practical  book  of 
IGO  pages,  giving  infor¬ 
mation  of  great  value  to 
every  one  interested  in 
book  and  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  des¬ 
cribes  40  different  forms 
that  mean  short  cuts  in  office  work  and  the  saving  of  time  and 
money. 


Moore’s  Modern  Methods 


are  in  use  by  over  70,000  business  men  who  have  asked 
for  this  FREE  BOOK. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 


822  Stone  St.,  Rocheter,  N.  Y.  Established  1839  ^  ^  ^ 

Makers  of  everything'  in  the  line  of  Blanks  Books,  Loose  ^  nSV-  VW 

Leaf  Systems  and  Office  Stationery.  y* 


The  “Millionaire’Ms  ftt/i  an  adding  machine  adapted  to  multi¬ 
plication  and  division,  but  a  red/ calculator ,  fitted  for  the  most 
complex  computations. 

A  “Millionaire”  outlives  two  ordinary  machines.  In  our  shop 
we  recently  overhauled  the  first  “Millionaire”  sold.  Its  working 


efficiency  today  is  as  high  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Over  100  “Millionaires”  are  in  use  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Departments.  The  largest  corporations  and  firms  in  America 
have  each  purchased  several  of  these  machines. 

Write  for  booklet  an^d  arrange  for  free  demonstraiion. 


W.  A.  MORSCHAUSER,  Sole  Agent,  Rooms  4039-4042  Metropolitan  Building,  New  York 


A.  W.  FABER 


The  Standard  of  Pencil  Excellence 

"CASZeCC" 


A. 


The  most  perfect  writing  and  drawing 
equipment  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

ESTABLISHED  1761. 

W.  FABER,  -  -  -  NEWARK,  N. 


J. 


On  these  visits  I  have  a  friendly  discus¬ 
sion  about  my  credit  system,  emphasizing 
the  automatic  part  of  it.  Often  I  find  the 
bread-winner  to  be  down  sick — giving  me 
the  chance  to  extend  his  credit  and  let  him 
pay  up  by  installments  when  he  recovers. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  his  patronage  and 
my  reputation  in  general  is  evident. 

Well,  the  compact  card  file  is  about  all 
there  is  to  my  system.  But  my  cashier 
guards  it  zealously  and  keeps  it  up  to  date. 
That  is  what  puts  big  value  into  simple 
systems.  The  little  flags  automatically  call 


for  follow-ups  on  overdue  accounts — and 
that  is  half  the  collection  battle.  For  I  find 
that  we  generally  get  what  we  go  after, 
if  it  rightly  belongs  to  us — including  the 
customer’s  good  will  as  well  as  his  money 
if  we  keep  good  natured- about  it.  Getting 
in  the  money  goes  hand  in  hand  with  good 
natured  persistence ;  while  a  simple  card 
index  goes  hand  in  hand  with  persistence. 
It  pays  to  take  the  time  to  build  up  a  well 
defined  little  retail  credit  system — even  to 
get  the  reputation  as  a  crank  on  collections, 
if  necessary. 
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^^^Ruby  FREE- 

^  ^rTo  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 

^  Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 

Batiflfactory  Bubntitute  for  the  diamond  that 
-®**^d*  tcBtaand  hM  j>emiq»^t_dazzhna 


brilliancy,  we  make  thia  tjxcial  offer: 

If  you  will  mention  this  advertiaement  and  send  ns  6  tw^ent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalog  “The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
Gem  “  we  will  send  you  free  with  catalofr  a  pmutne  uncut 
Navnio  Ruby  (sella  at  BOc.)  bouRht  by  ua  from  Navajo  Indite, 
together  With  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mouoanz. 

Write  today:  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
Dept.  63  G*  Mesilla  Park*  N.  Mex. 


Branc/iSiowAocounfin^ 
forWAohsab  Grocers 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 
For  Restoring  Color  and 
Beauty  toGray  or  Faded  Hair. 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  Druu-trists. 


And  I’m  going  to  let  you 
try  100  sheets  for  10  days 
before  you  pay  me  a  cent.  I’ll  take  all  the 
risk.  For  I  know 


My 

Amazing 
Ojfer  On 
Carbon 
Paper 


“Bull  Frog” 

Carbon  l^aper 

will  give  you  such  supreme  satisfaction  that  I’ll  win  you 
to  this  superior  carbon  paper  for  all  time, 

I  pay  nearly  40%  more  for  my  carbon  and  wax.  I  use  a 
paper  costing  me  4c.  more  per  lb.  1  saturate  the  fibres  of 
the  paper,  instead  of  merely  surface-coating  it:  You  get 
clear,  legible,  non-smutting  carbon  copies,  more  copies, 
longer  wear. 

Fill  in  and  sign  the  coupon,  mail  with  sheet  of  carbon  you 
are  using;  and  I’ll  send  you  100  sheets  of  Bull  Frog  Car¬ 
bon  Paper  to  try  for  10  days.  1  don’t  care  what  you’re 
paying  for  carbon  paper.  If  the  grade  1  send  you  isn’t  bet¬ 
ter  at  the  same  price,  return  it,  and  the  trial  won’t  cost  you 
a  cent.  Please  mention  your  dealer’s  name  when  writing. 


THE  NEWTON-ROTHERICK  MEG.  CO 
Dept.  E,  32  S.  Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO 


This  old-fmshicNied 
Bull  Froff  appears 
on  every  box  of 
genuine  Bull  Pros 
Carbon  Paper.  It 
stands  for  unvary¬ 
ing  quality. 

How  many 
Typewriters  do 
you  operate? 


Enclosed  is  sample  of  carbon  "we  are  using 
You  may  send  me  100  sheets  of  Bull  Frog 
Carbon  Paper.  If  after  30  days’  trial  I  am 

satisfied.  I  will  remit  $ _ the  price  I 

now  pay  for  carbon  paper.  If  not.  I  will 
return  all  used  and  unused  sheets  at  ycur 
expense. 


Dealer ’VNami 


Dealer’s 

Address 


Address. 


Some  Comparative  Records  That  Tell  at  a  Glance  IT'^hich 

W ay  the  IV ind  Blows 

By  M.  W .  Texier 


IN  establishing  a  system  of  accounts 
which  will  enable  the  manager  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  doings  of  200 
or  more  branch  stores  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  have  the  data  of  the  various 
branch  stores  laid  before  him  every  day 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  act  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  business.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  essential  to  have  a  system  which  pro¬ 
duces  these  results  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time  and  at  the  least  cost. 

The  methods  described  herewith  do  not 
treat  on  the  accounting  for  the  general 
business  but  relate  to  that  part  pertaining 
to  the  branch  stores  only. 


On  the  general  ledger  have  an  account 
“Branch  Stores’’  which  will  be  the  control¬ 
ling  account  for  all  the  branch  stores.  The 
accounts  (branch  stores)  will  be  kept  in 
a  Branch  Stores  Ledger  and  will  bear  the 
same  relation  to  Branch  Stores  in  general 
ledger  as  the  Sales  Ledgers  bear  to  Accounts 
Receivable  Controlling  Account. 

The  Sales  and  Cash  Books,  Journal  and 
Voucher  Register,  forms  1,  2,  3,  and  4  re¬ 
spectively,  are  all  ruled  with  a  branch  store 
column.  Purchases  of  all  goods  are  treated 
the  same  as  though  no  branch  stores  existed 
and  all  goods  delivered  to  them  the  same 
as  sales  to  customers. 


Form  1 


CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMEN' 
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Form  S 


Form  3 
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All  goods  required  by  the  branch  stores 
are  called  for  on  regular  requisitions.  These 
requisitions  are  made  in  triplicate.  The 
original  to  be  the  main  office  copy,  the 
duplicate  for- the  use  of  the  order  clerk,  and 
the  triplicate  to  be  retained  by  the  manager 
of  the  branch  store. 


DAILY  stateme:nt  of  j 

BnANCW 

\FrA 

J3TOI 

m: 

3 

1 

1 

CASH  SALES 

z 

GOODS  CHARGED 

3 

SALES  FOR  DAY 

CASH  SALE3 

5 

cash  ACC'T  charges 

6 

TOXAL  CASH 

7 

CASH  PAID  OOT 

8 

WAGES 

9 

CASH  ON  HAND 

10 

CASH  HEREWITH 

11 

CHARGED  AX;CT  DUE 

12 

CHARGES  FOR  DAY 

13 

TOTAL  AMT  DUE 

14 

RECEIVED  OM  ACCT 

15 

BALANCE  DUE 

Form  5. 


As  the  order  clerk  assembles  the  goods  he 
checks  those  which  he  has  in  stock  and  re¬ 
turns  his  copy  to  the  office.  If  any  items 
remain  unchecked  they  are  ordered  (it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  items  not  checked  are 
not  in  stock)  and  a  record  carried  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  file.  The  requisition  is  now  priced  at 
cost  plus  10%  and  handed  to  the  billing  de¬ 
partment. 

In  a  business  of  this  magnitude  a  billing 
machine  should  be  used  making  as  many 
copies  as  are  necessary.  The  first  copy 
would  be  on  the  left  of  the  sales  sheet, 
(form  1)  ;  second,  the  invoice;  third,  tissue 
copy  of  invoice;  fourth  and  fifth,  delivery 
sheets ;  sixth,  shipper’s  copy. 

In  making  out  the  invoices  the  number  of 
the  branch  store  is  placed  in  a  prominent 
space  and  as  the  amount  is  carried  to  the 
branch  store  column  is  also  placed  in  a  col¬ 
umn  provided  for  it.  The  invoice  is  held 
until  the  last  mail  for  the  day.  The  reason 
for  this  will  appear  later  on. 

The  tissue  copy  is  placed  in  a  file  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  200  or  more  and  is  used 
in  making  up  form  1.  The  delivery  sheets 
and  the  shipper’s  copy  are  handed  to  the 
shipping  clerk  who  hands  the  delivery  sheets 
to  the  teamster  and  retains  the  shipper’s 
copy.  The  delivery  sheets  are  made  of  car¬ 
bonized  paper  and  have  descriptive  matter 
only,  no  quantities  or  prices.  This  is  done 
so  that  all  goods  delivered  must  be  counted 
at  the  time  they  are  received  and  quantities 
noted  thereon. 


r 


Print  your  own  LETTERS 

AND  CIRCULARS 


Completely 

Equipped 

with  regular 

12  point 

Pica  Type 

Ribbon 

Counter 

Chases 

Reglets 

Ball  Bearings 

Cabinet 

Stand 

and  all 

Accessories. 


WITH  THE 

NIAGARA 

Multiple  Typewriter 

DEVELOP  your  Mail  Order  Department. 
The  one  Department  that  nets  the  largest 
returns  from  the  smallest  investment.  Hav¬ 
ing  laid  your  proposition  before  your  prospect, 
through  the  medium  of  a  NIAGARA  type- 
writen  letter  (the  personal  kind)  and  notifying 
him  that  your  agent  will  call  on  a  certain 
date,  ten  times  out  of  ten  the  agent  will 
secure  larger  orders  at  less  expense  than 
formally— all  due  to  the  few  cents  spent  in  a 
good  circular  campaign. 

Let  us  prove  this,  to  your  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  by  installing  a  Niagara  at  once. 

Guaranteed 

and  on  10  Day  Trial  if  Desired 

intelligently.  M 

NIAGARA  MULTIPLE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 


STONE’S  S2-SHEET 

CALENDAR 


CTONE’S  WEEKLY  CALENDAR  is  different  from 
and  better  than  other  Calendars. 

It  is  unusual  and  is  appreciated  in  the  business  office 
or  the  home  for  its  great  usefulness. 

A  fresh,  clean  Calendar  sheet  for  every  week  in  the  year. 
Large,  plain  figures  with  memo,  form  opposite  each  date, 
a  Calendar  of  the  current  month  on  every  sheet,  and  a 
full  year’s  Calendar  under  the  pad. 

THIS  IS  AN  IDEAL  CALENDAR 

Your  advertisement  at  the  top  is  conspicuous.  It  keeps 
your  name  and  business  constantlj^  before  those  you 
wish  to  reach  in  a  very  attractive  way.  It  serves  nicely 
as  a  useful  representative. 

This  Calendar  will  get  a  good  place  on  the  wall  and 
stay  there  for  a  full  year  regardless  of  how  many  other 
Calendars  are  received. 

ACTUAL  SIZE  5x18  INCHES 

Occupies  a  small  space  on  the  wall.  Printed  in  .3  col¬ 
ors  of  ink. 

If  you  want  big  results  from  your  Calendar  investment, 
try  STONE’S  WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Complete  Calendar  with  prices  sent  on  request,  all  we 
ask  is  that  you  write  on  your  business  stationery,  and 
say  how  many  Calendars  you  need. 

Get  Full  Information  NOW 

THE  STONE  PRINTING  &  MFG.  CO. 

ROANOKE,  VIRGINIA 
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Accountants  Auditors 
Commercial  Law  Experts 
and  Business  Organizers 

Did  you  ever  want  the  services  of  an 
expert  accountant  in  a  hurry? 

Did  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  your 
finger  tip  on  a  man  who  could  organ¬ 
ize  your  factory? 

Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  secure 
a  man  to  install  a  perfect  cost  system  ? 

Did  you  ever  want  a  speedy  and  ac¬ 
curate  audit  of  your  books? 

Did  you  often  wish  that  you  had  a 
man  who  knew  practical  business  law 
to  the  letter? 

These  wants  and  desires  occur  In 
every  business  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  alone  that  we  conduct  the 
International  Accountants’  Service 
Department. 

W’e  can  at  all  times  place  you  in  Im¬ 
mediate  touch  with  expert  cost 
men,  accountants,  auditors,  system- 
atizers,  business  organizers  and  com¬ 
mercial  law  men. 

They  will  be  in  your  immediate  vicinity 
and  are  trained  in  the  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner  to  render  you  the  most  efficient  service 
possible. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will 
send  our  recommendations  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

It  is  our  business  to  help  your  business. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


As  these  sheets  are  of  carbonized  paper 
the  signature  of  the  clerk  receiving  the 
goods  will  appear  on  both  copies,  one  of 
which  is  retained  and  the  other  returned  to 
the  main  office  by  teamster  and  compared 
with  the  invoice  which  has  been  held  until 
the  return  of  this  delivery  sheet,  and  if  they 
agree  the  invoice  is  mailed. 

The  shipper’s  copy  has  quantities  and 
descriptive  matter  only,  no  prices.  These 
copies  are  made  by  using  blinds  under  tis¬ 
sue  copies  of  invoices  at  the  time  they  are 
made  out.  As  the  goods  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  order  clerk  and  the  invoice 
made  from  his  copy  the  delivery  sheets  and 
shipper’s  copy  must  have  the  quantities  in¬ 
serted  by  different  clerks  and  affords  a  com¬ 
plete  check  on  the  transaction. 

By  referring  to  sales  sheet,  form  1,  you 
will  notice  that  the  branch  stores  column  is 


YEARLY  COMRARloOM  OF  SALES -RETURNS 

l91£-10gS  BRANCH  STORE  1 


191g 


1913 


7-C 


RETURNS 


NET 

SALES 


DECREASE 


MONTHLY  COMPARISON  OP  SALES —RETURNS 

BRANCH  STORE  1 


i9ia 


1913 


NET  SALES 


isiz 


1313 


DAILY  COMPARISON  OP  SALES  -RETURNS 

JANUARY  1913  BRANCH  STORE  1 


1912 


SALES  RETURNS 


7 -A 


1913 


1912 


1913 


1912 


ACCTCM'aS 


8-C 


7-B 

double,  i.  e., 
sales  and  re¬ 
turns.  Am¬ 
ounts  entered 
in  the.se  col¬ 
umns  are  not  posted 
item  by  item  or  day 
by  day  but  in  a  sum 
total  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  From  the  tis¬ 
sue  copies  referred  to  above 
and  which  were  placed  in  a 
file  or  retainer,  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  is  made  for  all  stores. 

The  total  of  these  rccapitu- 
lations  must  equal  the  total  of  the  sales  col¬ 
umn  under  branch  stores  on  sales  sheet.  The 
various  stores  are  charged  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  amounts  and  the  total  charged  to  Branch 
Stores  in  general  ledger.  When  any  goods 
are  returned  by  any  of  the  stores  a  credit 
memo  is  made  on  sales  sheet  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  invoices,  omitting,  of  course, 
the  delivery  and  shipper’s  copies. 


CASH  SALES 


The  amount  is  extended  to  the  return 
column  under  branch  stores.  The  tissue 
copy  is  used  to  make  a  recapitulation  of  re¬ 
turns  and  the  totals  posted  to  the  credit  of 
the  various  branch  stores.  The  total  of  col¬ 
umn  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  Branch 
Stores  in  general  ledger.  The  tissue  copies 
of  invoices  are  white,  while  those  of  the 
credits  are  pink,  eliminating  all  chances  of 
errors. 

Form  5  is  a  daily  statement  of  affairs, 
showing  total  business  done  for  the  day  by 

- ,  each  branch  store,  the  cafh  sales,  cash 

received  on  account  of  goods  charged, 
goods  charged  for  the  day,  balance  due 
for  customers,  expenses  with  receipts 
and  total  amount  of  cash  turned  in. 

Referring  to  Cash  Book, 
form  2,  you  will  notice  the 
debit  and  credit  columns  under 
branch  stores,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  column  to  the  left.  To 
handle  200  or  more 
daily  reports  of  cash 
receipts  would  require 
a  large  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  were  they  entered 
item  by  item 
in  the  cash 
book,  but  by 
using  and  ad¬ 
ding  machine 


INCREA3I  DECREASI 


NET  SAGES 


1913 


OCCRCA^E 


TEATtLY  COMPARISON  OF  RECEIPTS 

19I2.-19S5  BRANCH  STORE  1 


RECEIPTS  OH 
ACCT  CHARGES 


TOTAL 

CASH 


T 


(MCRCASE 


DECHEIASE 


MONTHLY  COMPARISON  OF  RECEIPTS 

branch  store  1 


1913 


TOTAL  HCCEIPTS 


CASH  UccT  cM'ca  1812  !  1913 


INCREASE  OECHE/\Si 


FTB 

BAIUY  COMPARISON  OF  RECEIPTS 

^NUABY  1913  BRANCH  STORE  1 

1912 

1913 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS 

_ 
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A 
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the  respective  cash  amounts  can  be  recorded 
in  a  very  short  time,  on  a  special  sheet, 
form  6,  and  the  total  carried  to  cash  book 
as  sundry  cash  receipts  from  branch  stores, 
(item  10,  form  5) . 

Form  5  is  placed  in  retainer  or  file  with 
tissue  copies  of  invoices  and  credits.  At 
tlie  end  of  the  month  a  recapitulation  is 
made  and  the  total  cash  received  by  eacli 
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store  is  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  branch 
store  in  the  branch  store  ledger.  The  grand 
total  of  these  recapitulations  must  equal  the 
total  of  the  credit  column  under  branch 
stores  in  cash  book  and  this  total  is  posted 
to  the  credit  of  Branch  Stores  in  general 
ledger. 

Referring  again  to  cash  book,  you  will 


YEARCY  COMPARISON 

PAYMEINTS  ON  ACCOUNT 

branch  store  1 


191S-1925 


CHARGES 


1912 


1913 
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JV.MOUNT  OUC 

INCP^ASC 
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DUE 

CREDITS 

CHAR&eS 

CREDITS 

1912 
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AMOUNT 

DUE 


INCREASE 


DECREASE 


1913 


MONTHLY  COMPARISON 
CHARGES  AND  PAYMETNTS  ON  ACCOUNT 

BRANCH  3TORB  1 


DAILY  COMPARISON 

CHARGES  AND  PAYMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT 

January  1913  branch  store  1 


1312 


1913 


1312 


1312 


1313 


0c£: 


to  the  operating  or  expense  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

All  expenses,  such  as  rent,  taxes  and 
water  rents,  where  property  is  owned;  in¬ 
surance,  advertising  and  such  other  items 
of  expense,  as  may  be  chargeable  to  branch 
stores,  should  be  entered  on  vouchers  and 
passed  through  the  register.  This  column 
requires  an  analysis  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  as  the  entries  are  not  so 
numerous  it  can  be  done  in  a  very 
little  time.  The  branch  stores  are 
charged  with  their  respective  amounts 
in  branch  stores  led¬ 
ger  and  Branch  Stores 
in  General  Ledger  is 
charged  with  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  this 
column. 

With  this 
system  of  ac- 
counting 
there  is  but 
one  account 
in  General 
Ledger, 
“Branch 


AMOUNT  DUE 
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YEARLY  COMPARISON  OR  EXRENCES 

1925  BRANCH  STORE  1 


WA<iES 
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TOTAL 

iNCRsjvse 
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8-B 

find  a  debit 
column  under 
branch  stores 
which  is  used 
for  operating  9'^ 
expenses  and  the  items 
entered  in  this  column 
are  handled  precisely 
the  same  as  cash  re¬ 
ceipts,  only  on  a  different  colored  sheet  to 
avoid  errors  in  making  the  recapitulation. 

The  various  branch  stores  are  charged 
with  their  respective  amounts  as  shown  by 
this  recapitulation  and  the  grand  total  must 
equal  the  total  of  the  cash  book  column. 
Item  7  on  form  5  is  used  to  make  the  above 
cash  book  entry.  Wages  will  appear  on 
form  5  (item  8)  once  a  week  and  should  be 
totaled  on  a  sheet  similar  to  form  6,  but  of 
a  different  color. 

The  Journal  is  used  principally  for  cross 
or  adjusting  entries  as  well  as  for  transfers 
from  one  store  to  another. 

Form  4,  voucher  register,  is  also  provided 
with  a  branch  store  column  and  a  number 
column  to  the  left  of  same.  This  pertains 


MONTHLY  COMPARISON  OF  EXPENCES 
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Stores.”  An  analysis  of  this  account  will 
show  that  it  has  the  following  debit  items : 
Inventory,  Sales  or  Goods  Delivered  to 
Branch  Stores  and  Operating  Expenses. 
The  credit  items.  Receipts  from  the  Branch 
Stores,  Returns  and  Inventory.  The  bal¬ 
ance  will  show  the  profit  made  by  all  the 
branch  stores.  The  profit,  however,  is  in 
excess  of  the  actual  profit  made  as  10  per 
cent  was  added  to  cost  of  goods  at  time 
delivery.  This  10  per  cent  was  added  in 
order  to  cover  some  of  the  losses  which  the 
branch  stores  might  have  during  the  year. 

The  balance  of  this  account  is  the  total 
of  all  the  balances  as  shown  by  the  branch 
stores  after  they  have  been  credited  with 
the  amount  of  their  respective  inventories, 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  SALES  AND  RETURNS 


Form  1 1 


W  /  All  pens  may 

^ ^  ^  /  look  alike,  but  ex- 

^  ^  ■  '/  pert  inspection  and 

'/Mt/  ■  /  wear  show  the  real 
T  qualities.  Esterbrook 

’  pens  stand  the  test  of  con- 
stant  use.  Their  reputation 
extends  over  half  a  century.  A  j 
style  for  every  writer.  I, 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  f  Ij 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co.  I 

_  New  York  Camden,  N.  J.  L 


rAsk 
your 
stationer 


\JST  of GRID’S  ^ST 

Business-Books  Fbee 

jQst  Out — a  list  ot  100  best  Business  Books  in  English  Langnage.  Inval- 
nable  for  baslnesB  nse  Books  listed  under  Accounting,  Corporate  Proce¬ 
dure,  Advertising  and  Selling,  Financial,  General  Business,  etc.  Not  all 
are  published  by  us,  but  all  up  to  our  standard.  Send  for  your  free  copy 
of  this  list  to*day.  THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY.  21  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Lift  theGIdss! 

Place  lour 
Data,  Lists, 
Prices,  etc., 
Inder  the 
Glass 


Patented  in  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain, 


will  increase^  the  efficiency  of  your  desk  because 
many  things  may  be  kept  in  plain  sight  for 

INSTANT  REFERENCE 


Particularly  Adaptable  to  the  Following  Professions 

MERCHANTS — general  data  and  reminders* 
BROKERS — stock  market  reports. 

BANKERS — financial  statements. 

LAWYERS — court  calendars. 

DOCTORS — medical  reports. 

REAL  ESTATE — building  plats. 

ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERING  PROFESSION  IN 
GENERAL — engineering  data. 

CREDIT  MANAGERS — collections,  accounts  due,  etc. 

Also  for  CLERICAL  desks,  PUBLIC  writing  desks,  and  all 
places  where  a  HARD.  SMOOTH,  CLEAN  and  SANITARY 
writing  surface  is  required. 

No  Need  of  Additional  Expense  for  Blotter  Replacement 


\oTime  Lost 

In  Looking  It  tp! 

It’s  there  under  the  Glass 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DESK 


If  your  ofSce  supply  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for 
prices  and  circular  direct  to  manufacturers. 


Ravenswood  Office  Specialties  Company 

1469  Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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CAREFUL 
MAN? 
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Yes,  you  are  not! 

If  you  don't 

PROTECT  YOUR  CHECKS 


The  Story  of  Mr.  Takachance 

Mr.  takachance  wrote  a  check.  It 

was  the  99,!i99th  check  or  so  that  Mr. 
Takachance  had  written  during  20  years  of 
business  life.  lie  signed  it,  sealed  it  and 
mailed  it  to  a  very  reliable  firm.  Then  he 
forgot  all  about  it,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
of  another  just  debt  paid. 

About  S  weeks  passed  by  and  then  Mr. 

Takachance  had  his  pass  book  balanced. 
He  found  this  check  but,  oh,  how  changed  it 
was.  The  only  thing  he  recognized  about  it 
was  his  perfectly  good  signature. 

The  perfectly  reliable  firm  never  received 
the  cheek.  It  may  have  been  stolen 
from  the  malls  or  have  gone  astray  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  different  ways.  However.  Mr 
Takachance  found  that  it  had  been  raised 
rom  $10.27  to  $50.27. 

f  A  FTER  this  experience  Mr.  Takachance 
never  signed  a  check  unless  it  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  limiting  imprint  of  the  New 
Era  Check  Protector.  If  he  had  only 
listened  to  c  om  m  o  n  e  v  e  ry  day 
logic  bejore  it  happened  he  would 
have  invested  the  comparatively 
small  sum  of  $10  for  a  New  Era 
Check  Protector. 

THIS  same  thing  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  business  men 
Gentlemen-  to  the  tunc  of  over 

□  Kindly  cotnpyt^^^  ^15^000,000  annual- 

ly.  Just  think  of 
it,  over  $15,000,- 
000  every  year. 
Insu  ranee 

J^otector  lor  inn  days’ tiial  al  no  Companies 

who  know 


with  any  or  all  o^the 
folluwinK  requests  as  V" 
cheeked  by  me;  *  b  w 

□Kncloscd  find  $10.00  for 
one  New  Kta  Check  Piotec- 
lot  to  be  delivered  tomeim-  ^ 

I  mediately,  charges  prepaid. 

n  Send  me  one  New  Kra  Check  ^ /f? 

(  Protector  lor  ten  days'  trial  at  no 
cost  to  me  whatever.  w* 

□  Send  me  literature  covering  the 

subjeet  ol  Check  Raising  and  your 
Check  Protector.  t 

□  Knclosed  find  check  made  out  m 
my  usual  style.  Kindly  return  to  me  rais- 
eil.  with  explanation. 

Q  Clip  this  coupon,  attach  to  your  card  or  let 
terhead  and  send  to  us. 


the  exact  percentage  of  risk  they  run  in  all 
kinds  of  hazards  have  found  the  chances  to  be 
so  great  against  the  bank  depositor  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  assume  the  risk  at  any  price. 
VOU  cannot  write  a  check  that  cannot  be 
*  be  raised  unless  you  protect  it  by  our 
method.  Perforators,  red  ink,  crimpers  and 
other  forms  of  so  called  “proteetion”  are 
worthless.  There  are  8  check  raisers  to  every 
other  criminal.  The  Law  holds  you  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  a  raised  check 
so  long  as  your  signature  is  on  it. 
piIECK  Protection  of  the  New  Era  kind  is 

a  growing  religion  among  wise,  careful 
business  men.  The  imprint  of  the  New  Era 
Check  Protector  is  obtained  by  the  only  recog¬ 
nized  system  of  perfect  check  protection.  The 
characters  of  the  amount  are  made  by  driving 
indelible  ink  through  and  through  the  check 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fibre  of  the  paper 
is  so  macerated  and  weakened  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  or  change  it,  results  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  check. 

YOU  get  one  and  let  the  other  fellow  lose. 

HIGH  GRADE  SALES  AGENTS  CAN  SECURE 
VIRGIN  TERRITOPV  NOW. 


The  first  low  priced  Check 
Protector  to  do  work  that  is 
analterable.  Beautiful  nickel 
finishes  workmanship  of  the 
hiffhest  decree,  guaranteed 
absolutely,  and  built  to  last  a 
business  lifetime.  6  in.  high, 
8  1*2  in.  wide,  weight  but  2 
lbs.  makin«[  it  a  hand/  efficient 
desk  machine  that  is  always 
where  you  want  it  when  you 
want  it:  standing  sentinel  over 
your  Hank  Account.  It  is  equal 
to  the  machine  costing  three  to 
fifteen  times  as  much. 


4S2  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


and  these  balances  as  shown  by  the  various 
branch  stores  will  show  the  profit  made  by 
each  store.  The  following  forms  are  to  be 
used  on  a  card  system  and  kept  in  a  drawer 
arranged  for  them  on  the  manager’s  desk: 

Form  7-a,  white  card,  shows  the  daily 
amount  of  goods  delivered  and  the  returns 
in  comparison  with  a  year  ago.  The  data 
for  this  card  is  obtained  from  the  tissue 
copies  of  invoices  and  tissue  copies  of  cred¬ 
its,  referred  to  under  sales-book,  form  1. 
The  totals  of  these  cards  for  the  month  are 
carried  to  form  7-b,  buff  color,  and  will 
furnish  the  monthly  comparison  of  goods 
delivered  and  returns.  The  totals  of  form 
7-b  are  carried  to  form  7-c,  salmon  color, 
and  will  give  the  yearly  comparison  of 
goods  delivered  and  returns. 

Form  8-a,  white  card,  is  the  daily  com¬ 
parison  card  of  receipts  and  is  made  up 
from  items  4  and  5  on  form  5.  The  totals  of 
these  cards  for  the  month  are  carried  to 
form  8-b,  buff  color,  and  give  the  monthly 
comparison  of  receipts.  The  totals  of  8-b 
are  carried  to  form  8-c,  salmon  color,  and 
give  the  yearly  comparison  of  the  receipts. 

Form  9-a,  white  card,  is  the  daily  com¬ 
parison  of  goods  charged  and  is  made  up 
from  items  12,  14  and  15  on  form  5.  These 
totals  are  carried  to  form  9-b,  buff  color, 
and  give  the  monthly  comparisons.  Totals 
of  9-b  are  carried  to  form  9-c,  salmon  color 
and  give  the  yearly  comparisons. 

Form  10-a,  buff  card,  is  a  monthly  com¬ 
parison  of  expenses  and  is  made  up 
from  items  7  and  8  on  form  5  and  from 
the  analysis  of  the  branch  store  oqjumn  in 
the  voucher  register.  The  totals  of  this 
card  will  make  form  10-b,  salmon  color,  or 
yearly  comparison  color.  A  form  similar 
to  7  could  be  used  in  making  comparisons 
of  the  sales  of  the  different  branch  stores; 
in  place  of  sales  and  returns,  use  cash  sales 
and  charged  goods,  items  1  and  2,  form  5. 

In  a  general  review  of  this  system,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  maintaining 
it,  we  find  that  the  daily  cards  are  those 
requiring  constant  attention.  The  monthly 
and  yearly  cards  would  require  attention 
only  occasionally.  This  probably  would  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  one  clerk  and  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  working  of  200 
or  more  stores  are  involved  is  a  very  low 
wage  cost. 

As  to  the  benefits  and  uses  of  these  cards 
the  manager  has  them  on  his  desk,  they  are 
made  up  daily  and  he  can  tell  at  a  glance 
“which  way  the  wind  blows.”  They  will 
show  him  if  a  branch  is  doing  more  or  less 
business,  whether  the  receipts  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  goods  delivered,  whether  the 
branch  manager  is  extending  his  line  of 
credit  or  whether  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
branch  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  Any  of 
these  points  can  be  followed  and  verified ; 
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for  instance,  supposing  the  amount  of  goods 
delivered  for  the  month  shows  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  based  on  the  corresponding 
month  of  a  previous  year.  The  question 
that  would  most  naturally  come  to  his  mind 
would  be  the  receipts.  His  monthly  com¬ 
parison  card  of  receipts  will  give  him  this 
information. 

In  forming  his  basis  he  must  take  into 
consideration  the  percentage  of  profit  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods  delivered ;  also 
whether  the  general  run  of  prices  on  this 
line  of  goods  is  higher  this  year  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  past.  A  little  mental  calculation 
will  show  him  this,  and  should  it  be  the 
case  that  the  receipts  do  not  come  up  ^to 
the  ratio  of  goods  delivered  it  will  prompt 
him  to  investigate  further. 

The  next  step  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  a  comparative  credit  sales  card,  and 
upon  investigating  he  finds  that  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  branch  store  is  extending  his 
line  of  credit  to  his  customers,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  his  cash  receipts  on  account  of  goods 
charged.  While  this  may  be  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  condition  of  affairs,  and  would  right 
itself  in  a  few  months,  and  at  the  same 
time  explain  the  difference,  yet,  to  a  shrewd 
manager,  it  would  appear  as  a  bad  piece  of 
business.  Increased  credits  would  increase 
the  liability  of  loss,  especially  in  the  grocery 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  the 
amount  of  goods  delivered  is  on  the  same 
basis  of  a  previous  year,  but  the  cash  turned 
in  has  increased  a  certain  percentage,  an 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  nevertheless 
possible.  This  could  be  brought  about  by 
the  branch  manager  deciding  to  reduce  his 
line  of  credit  and  confine  himself  more  to  a 
strictly  cash  business,  collecting  the  amount 
charged,  from  his  customers,  and  thereby 
reducing  his  charge  accounts. 

Comparisons  can  be  drawn  no  matter  in 
what  direction,  and  with  this  system  a  man¬ 
ager  can  be  able  to  conduct  the  branches  at 
a  practically  low  cost  and  at  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  himself. 


A  Mortgage  Better  Than  a  Deed. 

A  Swede  appeared  in  a  lawyer’s  office  one  day 
and  said. 

“Meester  Iyer,  I  bote  some  land  and  I  vant  a 
mortgage.” 

“A  mortgage?”  asked  the  lawyer  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yah,  yah.” 

“No.  not  a  mortgage,”  replied  the  lawyer. 
“What  you  want  is  a  deed.” 

“No,  no,”  insisted  the  simple  Swede.  “I  vant 
no  deet.  I  bote  land  from  Pader  Yohnson  sum 
yahr  ago  and  got  a  deed  and  anoder  fellar  coom 
long  mit  a  mortgage  and  took  the  lant,  so  I  dink 
a  mortgage  bin  besser  than  a  deet.” 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Of  Form  Letters,  Price  Lists,  Bills,  Invoices,  Drawings,  Menus, 
Reports,  ANYTHING?  Then  take  advantage  of  our  offer  of 

10  DAYS  TRIAL,  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

and  become  one  of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  who  all  agree  that 

Daus'  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

is  the  simplest,  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  duplicating,  on  the 
market.  100  Copies  from  Pen-written  and  50  Copies  from  Type¬ 
written  Original. 

Each  machine  contains  a  continuous  roll  of  our  new  “Dausco** 
Oiled  Parchment  Back  of  duplicating  surface  which  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  If  you  have  tried  other  duplicators  without  success, 
you  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  ours. 

Complete  Duplicator,  Cap  Sixe,  (prints  8^x13  inches)  A  A 

Price  $7.50.  Special  discount  of  333^%.  Net  Price 

Circular  of  Larger  Sizes  on  Request 

FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Building,  111  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 


CREDIT— The  life  of  a  business  may 
depend  on  the  bank  balance 

Are  YOU  protecting 
your  bank  balance? 

Your  check  is  a  draft  on  your  credit 
an  order  that  your  bank  is  bound  to  h  )iior, 
if  your  signature  is  genuine.  Your  bankers 
are  responsible  for  the  signature  alone. 

Yet  any  small  check  you  write,  passing 
through  many  unknown  hands  on  its 
roundabout  journey  back  to  your  bank, 
can  easily  be  raised  over  your  signature, 
and  cashed  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  of  your  money  unless  it  is  really 
protected  by  the 

Protectograph 

Built  by  TODD 

Stamps  this  famous  Line  right  above 
your  signature  on  a  check — 


For  fourteen  years  the  Protectograph  system  has  safeguarded 
the  biggest  bank  accounts  in  the  world._  We  want  to  protect  yours, 
and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  let  us  do  it.  Used  by  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  and  other  Government  departments,  by  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  banks,  and  by  some  150,000  progressive  business 
houses,  large  and  small,  in  all  lines. 

You  need  insurance  in  your  business.  Can  you  afford  to  he 
without  insurance  of  your  bank  account  ? 


Mail  this  Coupon 

Pin  it  to  your  letterhead.  We  will  show  you 
exhibits  of  raised  checks  and  how  your  good 
reputation  can  be  used  to  defraud  you. 

G. w.  TODD  ^ 

Largest  Makers  of  Check  Protectors  in  the  World 

1127  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Please  mail  to  address  shown 
0  on  attached  letterhead,  samples 
of  “raised”  checks,  showing 
how  they  were  “raised.” 

TO  G.  W.  TODD  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Business  9-13 


Look  for  the  name  of  TODD  on 
the  name  plate.  Itis  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  absolute  protection  and 
satisfaction. 
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Cut  Her  Work 
In  Half 

Your  stenographer’s  time  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  spend  duplicating  letters.  This 
work  can  be  done  just  as  well  and  twenty 
times  faster  by  your  office  boy  in  his 
spare  moments  with  an 

UNDERWOOD 

Revolving  Duplicator 


He  can  also  take  care  of  most  of  the  work 
you  now  send  out  to  a  printer — circulars, 
announcements,  office  forms,  bills,  cards, 
etc.  This  means  a  big  saving  in  any 
business. 

The  Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator 
takes  up  no  more  room  than  a  typewriter 
- — it  is  neat,  clean  and  almost  noiseless. 
It  docs  as  good  work  as  the  big  compli¬ 
cated  power  machines,  at  the  rate  of  50 
perfect  copies  a  minute.  It  will  earn  and 
save  money  for  you  every  day. 

Sold  free  from  license  restrictions. 

Supplies  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

New 
Style 
Supplies 


NEW 

1913  MODELS 

Write  Today  for  Booklet 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO, 

(1  ncorporated) 

Dept.  K,  Underwood  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

BrancheM  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


Unique 

and  Successful' 
Sign 

Advertising 


A  MIDDLE  -  STATE 
general  merchant  gets 
added  value  out  of  road 
sign  advertising  by  put¬ 
ting  up  signs  that  are 
fashioned  to  represent 
in  shape  the  various 
lines  he  sells.  A  big 
sign  shaped  like  a  boot 
nailed  high  up  in  a  tree 
will  bear  the  words, 
“HEBER’S  FOR 
SHOES a  big  saw 
bears  the  words :  “HE¬ 
BER’S  FOR  HARDWARE,”  and  so  on. 

At  one  prominent  cross  roads,  an  old 
square  piano  is  perched  high— about  twen¬ 
ty-five  feet — up  on  four  posts  to  which  its 
four  legs  are  securely  fastened.  A  sign  on 
this  spectacle  says:  “HEBER’S  PIANOS 
STAND  THE  TEST,”  and  this  merchant 
declares  that  his  freakish  piano  sign  has 
been  the  means  of  selling  at  least  a  dozen 
pianos  during  the  four  months  it  has  thus 
far  stood  the  weather  test. 


THE  GENERAL 
MANAGER  of  an  East¬ 
ern  department  store  in¬ 
stalled  in  various  parts 
of  the  store  three  times 
as  many  wash  basins  as 
the  owner  thought  were 
necessary.  Then  he 
sent  around  this,  simple 
notice:  “Customers  like 
to  see  their  goods  hand¬ 


Soap 

and  Water 
and 
Sales 


that  are  under  the  counter  and  on  the  lower 
shelves — all  the  things  that  are  not  seen  by 
the  customer — in  just  as  clean  and  orderly 
a  condition  as  the  goods  that  are  out  where 
customers  can  see  them.  This  manager 
maintains  that  if  the  hidden  parts  of  the 
store  are  kept  clean  that  the  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures  and  cartons  that  are  not  hidden  will 
take  care  of  themselves — and  the  clean  and 
orderly  condition  of  all  the  stock  in  this 
store  bears  witness  to  his  sagacity  in  this 
respect. 

“Not  ashamed  to  have  any  customer  see 
behind  the  counters  in  any  part  of  the 
store,”  is  his  “first  law  of  stockkeeping.” 


A  Model 
Sfa  tionery 
Room 


led  with  clean  hands.” 
Now  the  owner  of  this 
store  believes  that  part 
of  his  manager’s  great  success  is  due  to  “a 
soap  and  water  diet,”  as  he  puts  it. 

A  kindred  hobby  of  this  manager  is  his 
insistance  that  clerks  shall  keep  the  things 
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AT  ONE  of  the  largest 
local  agencies  of  a 
transcontinental  freight 
line,  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  was  experienced  in 
storing,  distributing 
and  handling  the  large 
supply  of  stationery 
necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the 
business. 

When  it  was  decided 
to  build  a  new  office  at 
Chicago  the  agent  at 
this  point  took  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  have  a  special  room  built  for  the 
stationery.  It  is  a  rectangular  room  with 
shelves  three  high  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  and  also  in  the  center  with  an  aisle 
all  around  which  permits  of  easy  access 
to  all  the  shelves.  Each  compartment  is 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  pages 
of  an  index  book  which  show  the  style 
and  stock  number  of  the  stationery  or 
supplies. 

Each  department  has  one  day  of  each 
week  to  order  the  stationery  necessarv 
and  a  requisition  blank  is  used  which 
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shows  the  date,  section  number,  form 
number  and  kind  of  stationery  desired. 
It  is  signed  by  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  vised  by  the  chief  clerk  before 
it  is  filled  by  the  stationery  clerk. 

The  value  of  the  system  was  shown 
when  the  stationery  clerk  consumed  only 
four  days  in  making  up  his  quarterly 
requisition,  which  formerly  took  eight 
days. 

The  saving  is  made  more  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  300 
forms  in  daily  use,  about  1,200  in  month¬ 
ly  use  and  about  5,000,000  separate  sheets 
used  yearly. 


IN  AN  INDIANA  fac¬ 
tory  town  one  depart¬ 
ment  store  manager 
supplies  several  factory 
managers  with  pay  en¬ 
velopes  without  any  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  them.  In 
each  envelope,  how¬ 
ever,  he  inserts  a  white 
sheet  filled  with  special 
offerings.  The  little 
sheet  is  always  headed 
“OLIVER’S  OPPOSI¬ 
TION  TO  THE  HIGH 
COST  OE  LIVING,”  and  though  he  does 
not  make  numerous  ofiferings,  he  always 
makes  a  price  on  a  few  necessities  so  low 
that  they  compel  attention. 

Eurthermore  the  prices  are  good  only  on 
the  day  following  pay-day,  and  only  to  those 
who  bring  with  them  the  little  white  slip. 

“Thus,”  says  this  merchant,'  “we  get  the 
working  men  to  visit  us  immediately  after 
pay-day,  and  most  of  them  buy  much  more 
than  the  advertised  bargains.” 


Merchant  Gets 
the  Factory 
Manager’s 
Co-operation 


“HOW  DID  YOU  DO 
IT  ?”  asked  the  salesman 
much  surprised  when 
the  prospective  buyer 
had  signaled  a  boy  and 
produced  some  advertis¬ 
ing  literature  the  sales¬ 
man  had  given  this  man 
several  months  before. 

“Easiest  thing  in  the 
world,”  said  the  office 
man.  “It’s  a  little  sys¬ 
tem  every  man  in  the  of¬ 
fice  follows,  and  you 
never  find  a  fellow  in  this  office  rummaging 
through  a  mess  of  papers  in  his  desk,  wast¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  precious  time  trying  to  find  this 
or  that  thing,  knowing  that  he  has  it  around 
somewhere. 

“You  know  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
a  considerable  mass  of  stuff  comes  to  the 
average  man  in  an  office  that  he  feels  he 
would  like  to  keep — advertising  matter,  clip¬ 


A  Time-Saving 
Personal 
Filing 
System 


Do  you  Dump  all  Time  Charges  That  Cannot 
Readily  be  Identified  into  ‘‘Overhead  Expense?^^ 


IV /T  ANY  a  serious  loss  is  incurred  by  dumping  all 
^  time  charges  that  cannot  readily  be  identi¬ 
fied  into  that  convenient  receptacle  “overhead 
expense”. 

By  using  an 

International  Time  and  Cost-Keeping  System 

and  so  arranging  your  time  and  cost  keeping  that  you  can  properly  appor¬ 
tion  charges  to  different  parts,  jobs,  operations  or  departments,  you  turn 
on  the  searchlight  and  stop  waste  that  might  otherwise  go  on  for  months 
or  years. 

Let  us  show  you  how  it  can  be  done. 

International  Time  Recording  Co.  of  New  York 

LONDON  OFFICE:  Lock  Box  972  BERLIN  OFFICE: 

International  Time  Recording  Co ,  Ltd.  U  J’  i-i-  M  V  International  Time  Recording  Co.,  m.  b.  H. 

151  City  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England  cndlCOtt,  IN.  I.  135-136  Alexandrinenstrasse,  Berlin,  S.  W.  Germany. 


pings  from  magazines  and  papers,  clever  let¬ 
ters,  and  so  on.  Usually  he  chucks  them 
away  in  his  desk  drawer.  We  did  before 
the  installation  of  a  little  general  private 
filing  system  was  introduced  which  keeps 
our  desk  drawers  clear  of  rubbish — and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  it’s  no  little  help  to  progress  when 
a  man  feels  his  desk  is  in  order  clear 
through  all  the  time. 

“This  little  book  here  with  the  marginal 
index  is  the  backbone  of  our  system.  When¬ 
ever  anything  comes  along  that  we  don’t 


want  to  throw  away,  the  name  of  it  goes 
down  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place  in  this 
book,  and  along  side  of  it  a  file  number. 
Each  man  is  assigned  500  numbers.  You 
see  I  have  2,001  to  2,500.  The  file  boy 
knows  that  these  numbered  documents,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  all  go  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  private  file. 

“The  minute  you  mentioned  the  name  of 
your  device  I  remembered  the  literature  you 
left  the  other  month,  looked,  into  this  little 
index  book,  jotted  down  the  number — and 
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For  Every  Business  Question 

-for  Every 
Business 
Man 


The  American  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  forms  the  greatest  business  library  yet 
published. 

This  work  has  been  compiled  and  published  just  for 
men  in  your  position. 

The  work  contains  over  1,500  pages  of  Business,  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Bookkeeping  methods,  questions  and 
answers,  systems  worked  out  in  detail,  Commercial 
Law  definitions.  Commercial  Law  forms;  all  explained 
in  a  clear,  concise  and  understandable  manner,  no 
technical  explanations  and  generalities. 

Over  500  illustrations  of  various  forms  and  plans 
used  in  the  present  day  successful  business  under¬ 
takings.  Forms  that  you  can  adapt  to  your  own 
particular  business. 

Contributions  by  the  leading  Accountants,  Auditors 
and  Business  Men  of  the  present  generation. 

An  index,  that  is  complete  and  makes  the  search  for 
your  particular  subject  of  infinite  ease. 

This  encyclopedia  is  bound  in  the  most  durable, 
handsome  and  substantial  binding  obtainable,  black 
Morocco,  with  title  and  back  in  gold. 

Exact  size  of  each  volume  is  8x11  inches. 


Re^ 

Our  Free  Exam¬ 
ination  Offer  to  YOU 

The  cash  price  of  this  work  is  $20.00. 

The  installment  price  is  $1.00  now  and  $2.00  for 
the  next  12  months. 

You  can  examine  this  work  in  your  own  home 
or  office  without  costing  you  one  cent. 

Send  us  $1.00,  we  will  send  you,  all  charges  prepaid, 
this  six  volume  set;  examine  it  for  ten  days  and  if  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  it  does  not  prove  to  your 
entire  satisfaction,  inform  us  and  we  will  give  you 
shipping  instructions  and  refund  you  $1.00.  If  on 
the  other  hand  you  decide  to  keep  this  work  you  may 
take  advantage  of  either  of  the  prices  stated  above. 

Remember  this  does  not  cost  you  one  cent;  why 
not  take  advantage  of  this  liberal  <  ffer  NOW. 


The  above  price  includes  a  yearly  subscrip- 

tion  to  BUSINESS 

The  International  Accountants’  Society 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


I 
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there  I  have  before  me  the  little  memo  of 
the  price  you  made  me  at  that  time. 

“But  that,  of  course,”  the  office  man  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  not  a  real  example  of  the  value 
of  the  system.  Often  a  man  will  suddenly 
feel  the  need  of  something  explained  or  of¬ 
fered  in  literature  that  came  to  his  desk  at 
some  past  time.  At  that  time  he  thought  he 
might  have  a  use  for  it  at  some  future  time. 
He  files  it  and  jots  down  its  name  in  this 
little  book  where  he  can  always  find  it  in 
a  hurry.  The  system  is  as  simple  as  they 
make  ’em,  but  this  application  of  it  is 
mighty  satisfactory.” 


Effective 

Postal 

Card 

Advertising 


WHILE  a  general  mer¬ 
chant  was  in  a  big  city 
not  long  ago,  buying 
new  goods  for  his  spring 
opening  event,  he  took 
the  time  to  have  illus¬ 
trated  postal  cards 
mailed  to  each  of  the 
names  on  his  mailing 
list  of  some  twelve  hun¬ 
dred. 

He  wrote  out  this 
message  in  his  own 
handwriting :  “Dear 


Friend:  Am  here  getting  the  very  latest 
things  in  spring  goods  for  you.  Cordially, 
J.  M.  Oldwood.” 

Then  he  got  a  city  printer  to  have  a  zinc 
etching  made  and  run  off  this  message  on 
all  the  cards,  making  the  ink  match  that 
used  for  filling  in  the  name  of  the  ad¬ 
dressee — to  make  it  look  as  though  each 
card  were  personally  penned  by  the  merchant. 

He  says  that  this  proved  to  be  extremely 
effective  advertising.  It  showed  all  his  cus¬ 
tomers  that  he  had  them  in  mind  when  he 
was  away  from  the  store.  It  impressed  the 
fact  that  he  was  away  in  their  behalf. 

The  entire  expense  of  this  advertising 
was  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  an 
hour  of  time.  The  printer  employed  a  man 
to  address  the  names,  matching  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  merchant’s  handwriting. 

“Another  point,”  says  this  merchant, 
“there’s  no  chance  for  jealousy  when  you 
remember  every  one  of  them.” 


CITIES  throughout  the 
country  may  take  profit¬ 
able  lessons  from  the 
growth  and  development 
of  the  market  co-opera¬ 
tion  idea  in  Chicago. 

Five  thousand  retail 
merchants  and  twenty- 
eight  hundred  local  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  invited 
to  participate  in  the 
third  annual  Made-in- 
Chicago  Week  celebra¬ 
tion  held  August  11-16, 
inclusive.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
15,000  show  windows  were  filled  with  Chi¬ 
cago-made  goods  during  the  week. 

As  in  former  years  the  celebration  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  The  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Market  Co-operation 
Committee,  together  with  business  organ¬ 
izations  throughout  the  city,  including  many 
near-by  suburbs.  The  association  furnished, 
without  cost  to  retailers,  attractive  window 
signs  printed  in  several  colors  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wording: 

“GOODS  DISPLAYED  IN  THIS 
WINDOW  ARE  MADE  BY  CHICAGO 
MANUFACTURERS.” 

Fifteen  thousand  of  these  cards  were 
printed  and  delivered  on  request  either 
direct  to  the  merchants  or  through  their 
local  business  organization. 

Three  years  ago  the  window  display  fea¬ 
ture  was  confined  to  the  downtown  district. 
Last  year  the  celebration  was  extended  so 
as  to  take  in  many  other  business  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  the  more  active  retail  centers  of  the 
city,  and  this  year  the  plans  were  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  entire  city  with  border¬ 
ing  suburbs. 


Team  Work 
by 

Local 

Industries 
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Detroit  is  planning  a  similar  affair  for  the 
second  week  in  September  and  the  main 
object  is  to  bring  the  local  mamofacturer  and  ■ 
retailer  closer  together  in  the  matter  of  per-  | 
sonal  acquaintance  and  to  foster  a  wider  i 
knowledge  and  understanding  among  the 
citizens  as  to  their  own  city’s  wonder¬ 
ful  versatility,  industrially  and  commercially. 
Frequent  instances  have  been  shown  where  i 
goods  manufactured  in  Chicago  for  ex¬ 
ample  have  been  sold  to  jobbers  in  other 
markets  and  resold  to  the  Chicago  retailer  j 
with  the  result  that  the  consumer  finally  i 
pays  two  or  three  extra  profits  and  unneces-  | 
sary  transportation  charges.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  all  of  one  city’s  products  can  | 
be  sold  at  home  and  it  is  not  intended  or  ex-  j 
pected  that  the  residents  will  buy  home  j 
made  goods  exclusively,  but  the  legitimate 
pirrpose  is  to  show  the  people  the  wonder¬ 
ful  resources  of  their  own  city  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  center  as  well  as  a  market. 


“I  BELIEVE  that  mu-  j 
sic  is  more  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  a  busy  shoe  store 
than  in  a  restaurant 
where  folks  are  natur¬ 
ally  inclined  to  feel  in 
good  spirits,”  says  a 
city  shoe  merchant, 
who,  on  his  busy  days 
in  season,  uses  thirty 
clerks  yet  cannot  handle 
all  the  trade  without 
making  people  wait.  He 
sells  from  a  mammoth 
variety  of  stock  at  one  popular  price. 

On  these  busy  days — Mondays  and  Sat¬ 
urdays,  especially  Saturday  afternoon — he 
employs  a  small  string  orchestra  to  render 
popular  music.  I 

“You  see,”  says  this  merchant,  “most  of 
the  women  that  come  into  my  store  are 
more  or  less  tired  from  walking.  The 
hurry  and  the  bustle  of  clerks  around  the 
store  is  irritating — or  was  irritating  until 
we  started  the  music  plan. 

“This  music  puts  both  the  clerks  and 
patrons  into  good  humor,  and  good  humor  1 
does  sell  shoes,”  continued  this  merchant. 
“But  this  is  the  significant  fact;  The 
average  amount  of  sales  per  clerk  has 
jumped  up  twelve  per  cent  since  introduc¬ 
ing  this  feature — many  times  covering  the 
cost  of  the  music  in  increased  profits. 

“And  think  of  the  greater  satisfaction,” 
he  concluded.  “Fewer  women  stay  away 
now  because  ‘that  store  is  too  crowded.’  ” 

The  fact  that  music  makes  good  nature 
and  that  good  nature  makes  sales — better, 
makes  steady  patrons — is  a  much  over¬ 
looked  fact. 


Music 

Makes  Good 
Nature — 
and  Sales 


INCREASE  the  production  of  the  productive 
men  of  your  business. 

The  man  whose  time  is  most  valuable  is  the  man 
who  will  most  benefit  from  the  Dictaphone  System. 

Concentration,  clear  thinking,  the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion, — all  come  when  you  dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 

Outside  of  the  incalculable  increase  in  efficiency 
and  convenience,  the  financial  result  of  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  system  is  that  you  save  the  cost  of  a  stamp 
on  every  letter  that  goes  out  of  your  office. 


Demonstration  by  appointment  in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work.  Reach 
for  your  telephone  and  call  up  “The  Dictaphone.”  If  you  don’t  find  that 
address  in  your  telephone  directory,  write  to  the  nearest  address  below. 


TAE  DIZJTflPA^y^E 

(rEGISTEREC)) 

112  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  Sole  Distributors) 


Atlanta.  Baltimore.  Birmingham,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver  Detrort ,  Indianapolis  Kansas 
City,  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New  Orleans  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh. 
Portland  Me.,  Portland  Ore.,  Providence,  Rochester,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Springfield,  , St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  ierre 
Haute.  Toledo,'  Vancouver,  Washington,  Winnipeg.  Canadian  Headquarters,  52  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

“Your  Day’s  Work” — a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you 


The 

Importance  of 
Selling 

Collar  Buttons 


AN  IOWA  haberbash- 
er  not  long  ago  went  to 
considerable  trouble  to 
impress  upon  his  trade 
the  fact  that  his  store 
was  the  place  to  go  for 
collar  buttons.  He  made 
a  big  window  display ; 
threads  about  four  in¬ 
ches  apart  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  top  to 
the  floor  of  the  window. 
On  each  thread  a  number 
of  collar  buttons  were 


attached  about  four  inches  apart.  Cards  of 
collar  buttons  lined  the  back  of  the  window. 
Prizes  were  offered  to  those  who  guessed 
nearest  the  number  of  collar  buttons  in  the 
window — one  guess  to  each  man  who 
bought  in  this  store  even  as  much  as  one 
collar  button  during  the  time  of  the  display. 

This  merchant  argues  that  if  he  can  get 
the  people  to  come  into  his  store  when  they 
need  a  collar  button,  they  will  likely  come 
for  other  things;  that  the  visit  gives  him 
the  opportunity  to  give  them  such  good  and 
pleasant  service  that  they  will  come  again. 
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A  Modern  Miracle  in  Cards 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 


CPA.QuestionsS/iSAnswBiB 


are  bound  in  books  containing  25  cards  each 
and  are  airried  in  a  genuine  seal  leather  case. 
When  a  card  is  presented  it  is  detached  from 
the  book  and  there  isn’t  the  slightest  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  rough  edge.  The  detached  edge  is 
just  as  smooth  as  every  other  edge.  You  can 
hardly  believe  your  eyes  when  you  examine 
it.  Send  for  a  sample  tab  and  try  it  yourself. 

You  know  the  advantages  of  having  your  cards  always 
clean,  perfectly  fiat,  unmarred,  and  always  together. 
There  is  no  embarrassing  search  through  all  your  pock¬ 
ets  only  to  dig  up  a  soiled,  rumpled  card.  Peerless 
Patent  Book  Form  Cards  pull  your  hand  right  to  the 
case.  Handsomely  engraved,  they  prOve  you  are  an  up- 
to-date  man  with  whom  quality  counts. 

Write  for  Samples  Now 


OUR  SMART 
CARD  CASE 


THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 


Engravers  Die  Embossers  Plate  Printers 
60-62  EAST  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO 


To  Our  Subscribers 

Any  subscriber  who  will  send  us 
one  or  more  new  subscriptions 
to  BLSIINESS  will  be  liberally 
rewarded  with  cash. 

W  rite  for  full  particulars  or  send 
in  any  new  subscriptions  you 
can  and  leave  it  to  the 

Circulation  Manager, 
BUSINESS,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 


Mailing  Lists 

“That’s  Our  Business’’ 


Ask  for  our  “Silent  Salesman  No.  57  for 
1913.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

S  2.50 

2.50 
3.00 

15.00 
25.00 
10.00 

7.50 
2.00 


109  Aeroplane  Mfrs. 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers 
556  Auto  Manufacturers.  Strictly 
6.337  Auto  Garages  .  -  . 

13.191  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents 
4.525  Auto  Repairs  .  .  . 

2.749  Auto  Supplies  -  -  . 

166  Auto  Supplies.  Whol. 

63  Auto  Jobbers  .  .  . 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers 
227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs 
957.000  Auto  Owners.  Per  M 
150.000  Auto  Ford  Owners.  Per  M 
123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  .  .  . 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  .  -  . 

.384  Advertising  Agencies 


1.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
2.00 

„  _  4.00 

514  Mfrs.  and  Jobbers  Advertising  Novelties  3.00 


50.000  Agents.  Books,  etc..  Per  M  - 
50.000  Agents  and  Canvassers.  Per  M 
733  Amusement  Parks 
3.750  Department  Stores 
2.205..303  Farmers .  Per  M  -  -  - 

1.976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores 
17.822  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres 


4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

2.50 

5.00 

40.00 


ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


□  □  □  gy  R.J.BeimettC.RA.  □  □  □ 

Answers  to  Auditing  Questions  from  Minnesota  C.  P.  A.  Examination — Continued  from  August  Number. 


Answer  to  Question  11. 

An  investigation  on  the  part  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  purchasing  company  would  be 
largely  limited  by  the  demands  of  the 
selling  company.  The  bookkeeping  or 
accounting  methods  would  not  be  under 
examination  so  much  as  the  net  realiz¬ 
able  value  of  the  available  assets  less  the 
obligations  and  liabilities.  Their  worth 
as  a  going  concern  and  their  relation  to 
the  average  profits  during  past  years 
and  the  amount  of  good  will  with  which 
the  proposed  purchaser  is  to  be  charged. 
The  aggregate  and  average  profits  for  a 
term  of  four  or  five  years  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  fully  verified.  Fraud  on  the 
part  of  employes  of  the  vendor  before  the 
deal  was  consummated  would  no  doubt 
warrant  the  purchaser  in  voiding  the 
agreement  or  in  making  a  deduction  from 
the  payment,  whereas  if  the  settlements 
were  completed  probably  he  would  have 
to  recover  his  loss  through  the  courts. 
Innocence  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  would 
not  relieve  him  from  the  responsibility 
for  the  acts  of  his  agents  or  employes. 

Answer  to  Question  12. 

In  the  case  of  deceased  partner  the 
business  must  be  closed  and  the  profits 
divided  according  to  the  terms  of  part¬ 
nership.  The  accountant  must  determine 
whether  the  retiring  or  deceased  partner’s 
account  is  correct  by  a  detailed  audit. 

The  remaining  partner  may  continue  alone 
or  buy  out  the  interest  from  his  partner’s 
estate,  whereas  in  selling  a  business  to 
another  it  is  the  ownership  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  sold,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  the  profits  on  hand,  and  there 
need  be  no  cessation  of  business  or  set¬ 
tlement  of  its  affairs  to  that  date.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  in  the  former  case  would  aim. 
therefore,  to  determine  the  exact  value  of 
the  deceased  partner’s  interest  in  the 
business  at  his  demise,  whereas  in  the 
latter  case  the  value  of  the  going  concern 
and  the  probable  future  profit  will  form 
the  basis  and  chief  object  of  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

Suggested  steps  in  an  investigation  for 
a  retiring  partner : 

An  audit  of  the  accounts  for  the  current 
year,  and  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years. 


Make  the  necessary  adjustments,  if 
any. 

Prove  the  accuracy  of  the  sales  account 
for  the  period  under  review. 

Determine  the  accuracy  of  the  gross 
profits  for  the  same  period. 

Analyze  the  net  profits  and  determine 
their  accuracy. 

Adjust  the  capital  account  after  all 
changes  have  been  made. 

Show  adjusted  Trading  and  Profit  and 
Loss  account  for  past  year,  if  necessary. 

Adjust  balance  sheet  for  former  year, 
if  necessary. 

Make  Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count  for  the  current  year  to  date  of  disso¬ 
lution. 

Make  balance  sheet  for  the  current 
year. 

Answer  to  Question  13. 

The  Auditor’s  Certificate  is  a  certifica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  audit  as  set  forth 
in  the  statements  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  extent  of  the  certificate  depends  upon 
the  scope  of  the  audit,  and  anything  short 
of  a  complete  audit  should  be  qualified  in 
the  certificate,  as  the  auditor  should  not 
certify  to  anything  which  has  not  come 
specifically  under  his  inspection.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  in  the  system  or 
management  may  be  incorporated  in  his 
report,  if  one  is  made,  or  else  verbally. 
If  important  adjustments  have  been  made 
or  suggested  by  the  auditor,  they  should 
be  in  the  report,  while  if  desired  for  pub¬ 
lication  or  for  presentation  to  bankers  for 
credit,  a  short  form  of  certificate  may  be 
appended  to  the  report.  The  following 
form  of  certificate  may  be  used : 

Philadelphia,  January  4,  1914. 

I  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  A  B  Company  and  I  hereby  certify 
that  they  are  correct  and  in  accordance 
with  the  balance  sheet  as  presented  above 
and  that  the  profits  are  as  stated  therein. 

J.  L.  BROWN, 
Auditor. 

This  is  usually  attached  to  the  balance 
sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
a  report  and  a  certificate  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  things.  The  report  is  a  more  extended 
review  of  the  company’s  affairs  with  the 
auditor’s  findings. 
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Answer  to  Question  14. 

A  holding  company  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  assets  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
which  it  may  operate,  and  whose  stock 
it  controls,  nor  is  it  liable  for  their  obliga¬ 
tions  except  as  a  stockholder.  The  as¬ 
sets  of  the  holding  company  are  the 
shares  of  stock  owned  and  its  source  of 
profit  consists  of  dividends  declared  by 
the  underlying  companies. 

The  holding  company  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  major  interests  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies;  for  example,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  The  entire  stock  is  taken  by 
the  incorporators  in  exchange  for  $100,- 
000  in  cash  and  $900,000  of  stock  in  com¬ 
panies  which  they  represent.  The,  under¬ 
lying  companies  retain  their  legal  status 
but  their  control  passes  to  the  holding 
company. 

Sometimes  it  is  formed  on  a  cash  basis, 
and  the  stocks  are  purchased  at  a  figure 
much  below  par,  in  which  case  the  stocks 
are  entered  at  par  and  credited  to  cash 
and  surplus,  or  else  charged  to  Invest¬ 
ment  at  the  cost  price. 

The  earnings  of  the  holding  company 
are,  as  above  stated,  the  dividends  from 
the  subsidiary  companies,  against  which 
are  charged  the  administration  and  other 
expenses,  the  balance  being  the  net  profit 
of  the  said  company.  Borrowings  from 
or  loans  to  the  controlled  companies  are 
treated  on  the  books  of  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
dependent  companies.  The  reports  of 
the  several  companies  may  be  appended 
to  the  holding  company’s  report,  but  are 
independent  of  it.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  suggested  in  the  question,  when  the 
underlying  companies  are  fully  controlled 
the  condition  and  earnings  of  all  are  con¬ 
solidated  in  one  balance  sheet  and  one 
statement  of  earnings. 

Answer  to  Question  15. 

In  the  books  of  a  building  and  loan 
association  a  General  Ledger  is  not  al¬ 
ways  kept,  but  it  is  better  to  do  so,  in 
which  case  it  would  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  accounts : 

Stock  Loans, 

Real  Estate  Loans, 

Investments, 

Cash, 

Real  Estate, 

Eurniture  and  Eixtures, 

Dues, 

Dues  in  Arrears, 

Interest  in  Arrears, 

Notes  Payable, 

Surplus  or  Fund  for  Contingent  Losses, 
Profits  (undivided), 

Income  and  Expenses, 


( 

These  Bond  Papers 
bear  the 


Trade-Mark 

Water-Mark 


‘‘Why  Guess  at  the  Right  Quality 
of  Paper  for  that  Sales  Letter  ?  ” 

The  Letter  itself  is  good — corking  good — but  why 
not  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  Paper  on  which  it 
IS  written  will  increase,  and  not  decrease,  its  pulling 
power  ? 


& 

i 

% 


a 

t- 


COUPON  BOND 
AGAWAM  BOND 
BANKERS  BOND 
CONTRACT  BOND 
DEBENTURE  BOND 
DERBY  BOND 
HICKORY  BOND 
INDENTURE  BOND 
JAPAN  BOND 
PERSIAN  BOND 
RIVAL  BOND 
ROMAN  BOND 
SECURITY  TRUST 
BOND 

STANDARD  BOND 

There  are  Thirty-Four 
in  all. 


"There  is  a  certain  Bond  Paper  that  will  make  that 
Letter  most  efficient — a  specific  Quality,  Weight  and 
Color  that  will  unquestionably  increase  its  attention- 
value  and  give  us  greater  returns  per  dollar  expended.” 

"Then  why  guess — why  theorize  ?  Let  us  know  now 
exactly  what  Paper  will  be  best  for  us  to  use.” 

That  is  it!  Why  guess  at  Paper  Efficiency  when 
you  don't  have  to  ? 

In  our  Portfolio — “Howto  Buy  Business  Correspondence  Paper”  — 
you  will  find  Samples  of  “EAGLE  A”  Bond  Papers  and  an  analysis 
of  their  adaptability  for  certain  Business  Uses — the  best  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  advice  based  on  the  practice  and  experience  of  Advertising 
Men  and  other  Shrewd  Paper  Buyers. 

[Write  for  this  Portfolio  Today,  but  please  1 
write  on  your  Business  Letter- Heading.  J 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

41  MAIN  STREET,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Twenty  -  Nine  Mills  under  one  management  spell  economy  in  making  and  sell¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  you  get  the  utmost  in  paper  quality  at  the  price  when  you  buy 


■ 


Sold  by  good  printers  and  lithographers  everywhe 


Expense, 

Interest  Credit, 

Interest  Debit, 

Salaries, 

Advertising, 

Rent, 

Attorney  Fees, 

Fines, 

Premiums, 

Entrance  and’ Transfer  Fees. 

The  Income  Account  into  which  the 
Income  and  Expenses  are  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  period  is  the  summary 
account,  and  the  balance  of  this  account. 


being  the  net  profits  for  the  year  or 
period,  is  transferred  to  the  Profits  ac¬ 
count.  This  account  is  charged  with  the 
profits  taken  by  withdrawing  members, 
or  completed  series,  but  is  never  closed, 
as  the  profits  added  from  time  to  time 
are  never  completely  exhausted  by  with¬ 
drawals,  as  withdrawals  do  not  take  with 
them  their  full  shares  of  accumulated 
profits,  the  balance  belonging  to  the  un¬ 
matured  series.  Other  books,  papers,  etc., 
are  as  follows : 

Members’  Ledger  or  Roll  Books. 

Loan  Register, 
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See  all  tlie  Modern  Labor- 
ia||  lie  vices  loi*  Office  Use 


=AT  THK: 


1913  Business  Shows 

CHICAGO,  September  8th  to  13th  inclusive 
NEW  YORK,  October  20th  to  25th  inclusive 


N  AFTERNOON  or  evening  spent  at  the  Chicago  or  New 
York  Annual  Business  Shows  is  invaluable.  Business  men 
will  find  all  the  modern  labor-saving  devices  on  display. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  office  appliances  exhibit  their  very 
latest  and  best  equipment.  These  concerns,  of  National  reputation, 
send  their  experts  to  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Business  Shows  to 
explain  the  devices  which  they  display,  and  to  suggest  to  business 
men  better  ways  and  means  for  getting  efficient  results  in  a  business 
office  more  economically. 

Billing  Alachines,  Dictating  Machines,  Adding  Machines,  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines,  Calculating  Machines,  Duplicating  Alachines, 
Addressing  Alachines,  Typewriters,  Alanibilling  Machines,  Business 
Phonographs,  OfficeFurniture,  Filing  Devices,  Pens,  Ink,  Paper,  Fas¬ 
teners,  Envelope  Sealers,  Stamp  Affixers,  Loose  Leaf  Books,  Check 
Protectors,  Folding  Machines,  Time  Clocks.  In  fact  everything  for 
the  modern  office. 

You  can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  latest  devices  at  the  Business 
Show  in  an  hour  than  you  can  elsewhere  in  a  year.  You  can  see  the 
different  devices  side  by  side  and  thus  compare  their  relative  merits. 

As  a  business  man  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  Business 
Show,  Send  your  name  and  address  on  your  business  stat¬ 
ionery  for  particulars  and  season  pass  to  the  Annual  Business 
Show.  Write  today  before  you  forget  it  and  let  us  jog  your 
memory  about  it  just  before  the  show. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  SHOW  COMPANY 


150  Nassau  Street 
417  S.  Dearborn  Street 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


Cash  Book  (columnized), 

Blotter, 

Treasurer’s  Cash  Book, 

Receipt  Book, 

Journal, 

Order  Book, 

Application  for  Loan, 

Application  for  Withdrawal, 

Transfer  of  Collateral  for  Loan. 
By-Laws  and  Minutes, 

Check  Book. 

A  careful  inspection  and  comparison 
of  at  least  the  principal  books  and  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  made,  the  by-laws 


should  be  studied  and  the  minutes  read.’ 
The  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  should  be 
verified  and  the  receipts  therefor  from  the 
Treasurer  to  the  Secretary.  Stock  and 
real  estate  loans  should  be  verified  and 
all  entries  relating  thereto  carefully  com¬ 
pared.  All  deeds,  mortgages  and  collat¬ 
eral  should  be  on  hand  and  available, 
an  evidence  that  the  taxes  and  insurance 
is  paid  on  the  propertie's  should  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  method  of  apportioning 
profits  and  its  application  should  be 
looked  into  and  the  bonds  of  officers  ex¬ 
amined,  and  it  should  be  determined  that 


the  published  statements  are  correct  and 
in  harmony  with  the  books.  This  is  im¬ 
portant. 

Answer  to  Question  16. 

A  Street  Railway  Company  is  a  public 
service  corporation  and  in  many  states  it 
must  conform  its  accounts  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  ^ 
the  state  in  which  it  operates.  The  capital 
assets  and  equipment  must  be  shown  at 
their  cost  of  acquisition,  extensions  and 
improvements  being  shown  separately. 
Depreciation  on  plant  and  equipment 
should  be  based  on  the  estimated  life  of 
the  property.  This  matter  is  usually 
laid  down  in  the  rules  of  Public  Service 
Commissions.  Maintenance  and  other 
expenses  must  also  be  charged  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rulings.  Interest  on  bonded 
debt  and  fixed  charges  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  maintenance  or  administration 
expenses.  With  large  companies  it  is 
often  the  case  that  many  of  the  lines  are 
leased  while  the  improvements  and  ex¬ 
tensions  to  them  are  owned  by  the  parent 
company.  Pleasure  parks  are  often  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss  which  is  made  up  by  the 
increased  travel  on  the  road.  Statements 
showing  the  cost  per  mile,  the  cost  per 
passenger,  the  cost  of  free  transfers  and 
the  proper  division  of  such  costs,  the 
partial  capitalization  of  strike  losses,  the 
division  of  cost  of  bridges  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  municipalities,  paving  and  other 
improvements,  and  the  inter-company  loans 
and  passing  of  collateral  are  features 
which  should  have  the  careful  attention 
of  the  auditor.  A  careful  audit  must  be 
made  of  the  balance  sheet  and  statement 
of  earnings. 

Answer  to  Question  17. 

The  auditor  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  can  only  certify  to  a  complete  audit 
after  examination  and  comparison  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  accounts  and  records  of  the 
company,  which  would  include ; 

Daily  reports  of  risks  written  and  of 
alterations  and  additions  therto. 

Premium  registers,  in  which  the  pre¬ 
miums  are  charged  to  the  agent  or  to  the 
insured  direct. 

The  accounts  with  the  agents  and  the 
balance  due. 

Income  from  rents,  investments  and 
other  sources. 

Bonds  and  other  securities  in  its  pos¬ 
session  or  in  the  hands  of  Trustees. 

The  commission  and  agent’s  expense 
account. 

The  check  book  cash  and  bank  ac¬ 
counts. 

Unearned  premiums  and  delinquent 
premiums. 
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Loans  and  bills  receivable. 

Unpaid  and  disputed  losses. 

Capital,  reserve  and  surplus. 

The  important  consideration  in  an 
audit  is  that  the  premiums  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  are  not  all  income  for  the 
period,  as  the  risks  are  written  for  1,  3 
and  5  year  terms,  and  from  them  must  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  amounts  reinsured 
and  the  unearned  premiums  on  the 
policies  which  extend  beyond  the  period. 
Other  sources  of  income  are  rents,  in¬ 
terest,  dividends,  etc.,  while  the  expenses 
are  composed  of  losses  by  fire,  agents  and 
other  commissions,  maps,  salaries  and 
other  expenses. 

The  auditor  must  see  that  the  reserves 
are  calculated  according  to  the  rules  of, 
and  are  sufficient  to  meet,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Insurance  Department  to 
which  it  must  report,  and  that  such  re¬ 
ports  are  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and 
in  harmony  with  the  records.  The  audi¬ 
tor  should  also  see  that  risks  are  entered 
upon  the  underwriter’s  maps  summaris¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  features  of  fire  insurance 
auditing  to  which  the  auditor  should  give 
attention,  including  the  accounts  with 
agents,  fire  losses,  unearned  premiums  and 
investments. 

Answer  to  Question  18. 

It  is  evident  that  the  loss  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  entire  stock  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  their  fire  less  the  value  of  the 
stock  unhurt  or  partly  damaged  which 
remains,  and  the  two  essential  points 
therefore  are  the  original  value  of  the 
stock  and  its  present  value.  The  books 


of  this  concern  being  modern,  there  is 
a  recorded  inventory  of  the  stock  on 
hand  January  1,  to  which  must  be  added 
all  purchases,  January  to  October,  freight 
and  cartage  inward,  duties,  royalties  and 
other  charges  which  contribute  to  the 
gross  cost  of  the  goods,  and  from  this 
total  must  be  taken  the  goods  sold  and 
delivered  to  the  date  of  the  fire,  at  cost, 
which  can  only  be  determined,  where  no 
cost  system  is  kept,  by  deducting  the 
average  percentage  of  profit  for  past 
years  from  the  selling  price.  This  is  not 
necessarily  accurate,  but  the  best  that 
can  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
The  result  obtained  is  the  cost  value  of 
goods  on  hand  before  the  fire. 

The  value  of  the  goods  after  the  fire 
may  be  largely  obtained  by  the  stock 
numbers  and  reference  to  the  invoices, 
while  the  damage  sustained  will  be  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  appraisement 
which  will  have  to  be  adjusted,  but  the 
insured  will  put  his  own  valuation  on 
them  in  putting  in  his  loss  claim.  It  is 
stated  that  the  loss  was  two-thirds  loss 
with  full  insurance.  If  it  were  known 
that  the  loss  were  exactly  two-thirds  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  find  one  of 
the  above  values  and  calculate  the  loss 
therefrom.  Full  insurance  to  the  amount 
of  loss  would  not  cover  the  insured  under 
the  80%  or  the  90%  or  the  full  insur¬ 
ance  clauses,  but  full  insurance  on  the 
value  of  the  stock  would  of  course  pro¬ 
tect  them  fully.  Under  the  80%  clause 
the  insured  is  co-insurer  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  total  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  he  carries  and  80%  of  the  value  of 
the  property  insured. 


How  I  Wrecked  and  Rebuilt  My  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  137.) 


not  only  forgotten  to  commend  him  for  his 
effort  to  increase  the  gross  amount  of  his 
sales,  but  also  for  a  most  valuable  and  salu¬ 
tary  lesson  in  mental  arithmetic,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  expenses  and  profits,  as  well 
as  other  things  which  I  might  have  learned 
had  I  been  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  see  any¬ 
thing  in  all  the  world  but  my  own  para¬ 
mount  individuality.  I  felt,  however,  al¬ 
most  as  aggrieved  as  if  Martin  had  actually 
picked  my  pocket  of  that  delectable  fifty — 
now  gone  forever. 

That  night  I  set  about  replacing  him.  I 
advertised  for  a  salesman  in  our  line.  Five 
men  called.  Martin  had  worked  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  with  a  bonus  which  it  tore  my 
heartstrings  to  pay.  He  drew  two  hundred 
dollars  a  week  against  this,  and  we  made 
additional  allowance  for  expenses,  in  case 
he  established  new  customers  outside  of  a 
certain  zone  in  which  we  had  always  en¬ 


joyed  a  more  or  less  sporadic  trade.  Three 
of  the  applicants  knew  our  line  thoroughly. 
One  refused  to  consider  a  commission  prop¬ 
osition  at  all,  both  of  the  others  wanted  two 
per  cent  more  than  I  had  been  paying  Mar¬ 
tin  and  one  of  them  had  very  poor  refer¬ 
ences.  The  last  two  were  obviously  green 
men.  Of  the  latter,  one,  a  young  fellow  of 
twenty-two,  had  a  family  record  of  which 
any  boy  might  be  proud,  a  contagious  en¬ 
thusiasm,  was  eager,  apt  and  willing,  and 
him  I  hired. 

“I  want  you  to  know  that  I  would  rather 
pay  you  two  hundred  dollars  a  week  than 
twenty-five,”  I  told  him.  I  could  see  the 
flush  of  hopeful  enthusiasm  that  rose  in  his 
face.  Here  was  an  asset,  I  perceived, 
which  I  could  capitalize  without  any  cash 
outlay — enthusiasm  and  the  optimism  of  a 
credulous  youth.  He  went  out  full  of  as¬ 
surance,  and  the  wav  he  mowed  down  or- 


nnowER 

FOUND  AT  LAST! 


The  Great  English  Discovery  “Crys- 
tolis,”  Grows  Hair  in  30  Days. 


$1000.00  Reward  If  We  Fail;  Read  Our  Guar¬ 
antee — Try  It  At  Our  Risk — Mail 
Coupon  To-Day. 


This  Man  Is  Growing  Bald — “CRYSTO^-IS”  Is  Just 
the  Thing  for  Such  Cases. 

In  Europe  “Crystolis”  the  New  English  Hair  Grower.has 
been  called  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  century. 

The  judges  of  the  Brussels  and  Paris  Expositions  enthus¬ 
iastically  awarded  Gold  Medals  to  this  marvellous  Hair 
Grower.  ,  .  ,  v  j  j 

Already  since  we  secured  the  American  rights  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  written  telling  of  the  phenomenal 
results  obtained  by  its  use.  People  who  have  been  bald 
for  years  tell  how  they  now  glory  in  beautiful  hair.  Others 
who  have  had  dandruff  all  their  lives  say  they  have  got  a 
clean,  healthy  scalp  after  a  few  applications  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  treatment.  . 

We  don't  care  whether  you  are  bothered  with  falling  hair, 
prematurely  gray  hair,  matted  hair,  brittle  hair  or  stringy 
hair;  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  or  any  or  all  forms  of  hair 
trouble,  we  want  you  to  try  '  CRYS'TOLIS"  at  our  risk. 

We  give  you  a  binding  guarantee,  without  any  ‘'strings” 
or  red  tape,  that  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  we  do  not  prove 
to  you  that  “CRYSTOLIS”  will  do  all  we  claim  forit — and 
what's  important,  we  have  plenty  of  money  to  back  our 
guarantee.  $1 ,000  has  been  deposited  in  our  local  bankas 
a  Special  Fund  to  be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  this 
contract.  Cut  out  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  to  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  6  X  Street,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


s 


FRKK  COUPON  I 


I  THE  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  | 

I  6  X  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  | 

®  I  am  a  reader  of  “BUISNESS"  Proveto  me  without  cost 

Show  “CRYSTOLIS"  stops  tailing  hair,  grows  new  hair,  ban-  | 
Ishes  dandruff  and  itching  scaips  and  restores  premature  gray 
and  faded  hair  to  naturai  coior.  'Write  your  name  and  address  | 

Bpiainiy  and 

PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  LETTER.  | 

L  (H  ■  K  H  ^  H  on  «  wm  «  »  b:  ib  hx  b  ^  B 


We  Want  Representatives 

in  every  section  of  the  country 
to  attend  all  state  and  county 
fairs.  Liberal  proposition  to  men 
who  can  sell. 

International  Poultry  School 

Correspondence  Course  of  Poultry 
Instruction 

Box  98  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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[Read  What| 

I  the  Author  of  | 
I  this  Book  Says  | 

=  "I  went  to  Kalamazoo  to  make  a  personal  sale.  It  was  = 
=  an  order  worth  getting — and  I  was  determined  to  get  ^ 
=  i  t.  I  knewmy  prospect’s  proposition,  and  thought  about  — 
=  it  from  every  angle.  I  believe  I  went  after  that  order  = 
=  harder  than  any  I  had  ever  tried  to  land.  I  spent  a  — 
=  whole  afternoon  with  my  prospect.  I  called  into  play  ^ 
=  every  known  method  of  closing  a  sale  with  which  1  am  — 
=  familiar.  The  prospect  seemed  interested  in  what  I  had 

to  offer.  He  even  gave  a  partial  — 
promise  to  place  an  order  later.  = 
But  by  no  means  could  I  get  him  — 
to  order /Arn.  I  left  Kalamazoo  = 
a  mighty  disappointed  man.  ~ 
But  I  am  a  hard  loser,  and  next  ^ 
day  wrote  my  prospect  a  letter  ^ 
into  w’hich  I  threw  all  I  knew  = 
about  getting  orders  by  mail.  = 
The  lure  of  the  written  word  got  ^ 
down  under  his  skin  as  the  = 
spoken  word  had  not  done — and  = 
the  following  day  the  coveted  = 
order  came  in  reply  to  my  letter.  = 

"Shortly  after  this  I  duplicated  = 
the  same  performance  with  a  = 
prospect  in  Chicago.  It  proves  = 
the  power  of  a  letter — if  rightly  = 
^  u‘=od  and  rightly  written.  I  be-  = 

=  Heve  my  book  LETTERS  THAT  LAND  ORDERS—  = 
—  into  which  I  have  poured  facts  gained  from  actual  ex-  = 
perience  winning  orders  through  the  mails — ^will  help  = 
s:  you  to  do  big  things  by  mail.  ~ 

S  "Since  the  book  was  written  I  have  had  quite  a  little  ~ 
S  experience  with  personal  salesmanship;  instead  of  = 
z=  w’eakening  my  beUef  in  what  letters  can  be  made  to  do,  = 
=  although  I  am  possibly  more  kindly  disposed  to  the  = 
=  spoken  word.  I  am  more  firmb'  convinced  than  ever  of  ^ 
=  the  possible  lure  of  the  written  word.  I  have  had  actual  = 
cases  when  I  have  felt  a  personal  call  the  best  course  of  = 
ss  action  and  yet  equally  as  many  cases  when  I  have  known  = 
=  that  the  letter  was  best.  = 

I  This  Shows  What  | 
I  Others  Think  j 

p  "Butbestof  all— the  book  LETTERS  THAT  LAND  ^ 
s  ORDERS  has  met  with  more  favor  from  business  men  = 
H  all  over  the  world  than  had  been  my  fondest  hopes.  The  = 
=  National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio  ^ 
=  purchased  seventeen  copies  for  their  executives  and  = 
correspondents."  = 

=  "I  walked  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Watson  of  the  Inland  = 
=  Advertising  Compan>  in  Chicago  and  found  him  read-  = 
=  ing  a  copy  of  this  book.  Said  he  had  read  it  six  times  = 
=  already.  = 

=  “The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Adrian.  Mich.,  = 
wrote  me  as  follows:  “Our  general  agents  in  Argentine  = 
=  Republic,  S.  A.  write  us  that  they  are  so  much  impressed  = 
s:  with  your  book  LETTERS  THAT  LAND  ORDERS  ^ 
=:  that  they  wish  us  to  get  in  touch  with  you  with  the  = 
=  view  of  having  you  prepare  for  them  a  series  of  form  = 
=  letters  to  be  translated  into  Spanish  and  used  down  in  = 
=  their  country  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  our  goods."  I  = 
=  quoted  them  and  they  ordered  from  me  a  series  of  five  S 
=  form  letters — with  which  they  were  much  pleased  on  = 
=  delivery.  = 

=  "Probably  more  than  a  hundred  others  have  written  = 
=  equally  strong  letters  along  the  same  lines  after  reading  = 
=  this  book.  Mr.  Frank  Enger,  of  Enger  Motor  Car  Co..  S 
=  of  Cincinnatti,  wrote  to  know  my  opinion  on  the  project  S 
=  of  disposing  of  an  output  of  700  cars  entirely  by  a  mail  = 
=  plan.’  = 

=  Any  one,  no  matter  what  his  line  of  business,  = 
=  will  feel  equally  enthusiastic  about  this  book  = 
=  after  he  has  secured  and  read  it — and  if  he  = 
=  does  not,  he  may  get  his  money  back  immed-  = 
=  iately  for  the  asking.  Will  you  look  at  a  copy  = 
=  of  this  book  on  this  money-back  basis?  The  = 
=  price  is  only  $1  post  paid.  Send  us  at  once  = 
=  this  amount  in  any  form  most  convenient  to  = 
=  vou,  at  our  risk,  and  a  copy  of  LETTERS  = 
=  THAT  LAND  ORDERS  will  be  mailed  to  § 
=  your  address  post  paid.  Read  it;  and  if  not  = 
=  more  than  satisfied  in  every  way  with  your  = 
=  bargain,  se-nd  the  book  back  to  us  and  we  ^ 
=  guarantee  to  mail  your  dollar  back  to  you  right  = 
=  away  and  without  question  or  quibble.  Send  = 
=  us  your  order  today.  S 

j  The  Ronald  Press  Co.  j 

=  20  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


tiers  was  a  caution.  Then,  instead  of  rais¬ 
ing  him  on  the  first  trip,  I  saved  the  money 
he  expected  by  a  system  of  deliberate  hen- 
pecking  over  minor  faults,  such  as  any 
salesman  will  commit  on  his  first  trip.  By 
the  time  I  had  him  disheartened,  I  had  an¬ 
other  one  of  equal  calibre  willing  to  “go  out 
and  prove  his  worth.”  I  put  several  young, 
capable  fellows  in  other  territory,  paid 
them  a  quarter  of  what  they  were  really 
worth,  and  sat  back  and  laughed  at  my  own 
cleverness  when  they  quit  in  despair  at  my 
failure  to  keep  my  agreements. 

It  was  shameless — this  substitution  of  the 
plausible  for  the  true;  and  bitterly  did  I 
pay  for  my  hypocrisy.  At  the  end  of  an¬ 
other  year,  just  as  my  competitors  were 
beginning  to  stagger  back  to  their  old  posi¬ 
tions  with  importations  of  material  from 
abroad  which  enabled  them  to  match  again 
the  quality  of  my  goods,  far  and  wide  I 
had  the  reputation  among  salesmen  of  be¬ 
ing  a  sordid,  selfish  liar — a  man  who  would 
hesitate  at  nothing,  so  long  as  he  could  rob 
a  hard-working  man  of  a  penny. 

My  past  arrogance  toward  merchants 
who  wanted  my  line,  but  who  were  a  little 
slow  in  remitting,  also  began  to  germinate 
and  ripen.  I  lost  customers  right  and  left. 
Some  of  my  former  salesmen  took  jobs 
with  rivals  and  there  I  lost  trade  on  an  ap¬ 
palling  scale. 


to  the  public  is  the  only  guarantee  against 
serious  loss  .of  business  to  active  competi¬ 
tors. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Advertising 
HE  question  of  when  to  advertise,  there¬ 
fore,  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
how  much  and  where  to  advertise  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  results  under 
varying  business  conditions.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
purpose  of  the  advertiser.  Commercial 
advertising — the  kind  that  helps  to  sell 
goods  or  services — is  divided  into  two  great 
classes — direct  advertising  and  indirect 
advertising.  For  our  purpose,  direct  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  kind  that  is  designed  to  bring 
results  directly  to  the  advertiser  rather  than 
through  the  medium  of  a  middleman.  In¬ 
direct  advertising  gets  returns  indirectly — 
first  through  increased  business  for  a  mid¬ 
dleman,  and  then  through  consequent 
increased  business  for  the  advertiser  him¬ 
self. 

Good  examples  of  direct  advertisers  are 
retail  stores  and  mail-order  houses.  They 
advertise  their  goods  directly  to  consumers, 
and  they  expect  quick  returns  from  their 

In  zvriiing  to  advertisers,  please  tiiention  B  U  SI  NESS 


One  day  I  woke  to  know  that  I  was 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  My 
business  was  thoroughly  disorganized.  The 
factory  was  run  without  efficiency ;  there 
was  no  loyalty  nor  esprit  de  corps  among 
the  men ;  some  of  the  most  efficient  em¬ 
ployes  were  drifting  back  to  their  old  jobs; 
I  could  not  hire  a  man  who  could  do  what 
I  wanted ;  sales  were  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still. 

Then  it  was  that  I  realized  the  truth  of 
the  lines : 

“The  best  speculation  that  the  market  holds 
forth. 

To  any  enlightened  lover  of  pelf. 

Is  to  buy  Blank  up  at  the  price  he  is  worth. 

And  sell  him  at  that  he  puts  on  himself.” 

Tom  Moore  wrote  these  words  and  they 
are  true  ones.  My  own  self-exaggeration, 
tracing  its  long  lineage  through  the  events 
which  had  trasprired,  had  fathered  a 
brood  of  imps  whose  power  for  destruction 
appalled  me.  The  Satanic  pride,  blind 
egotism  and  acute  avarice  which  I  had  sub¬ 
stituted  for  straightforward  business  poli¬ 
cies  toward  customers  and  employes  alike 
had  brought  the  inevitable  result  that  such 
qualities  always  bring  in  any  line  of  human 
endeavor.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  trade, 
I  was  “against  the  guns.” 


investments.  They  may  be  able  to  trace 
results  directly  to  particular  advertisements, 
or  they  may  not — whether  they  can  or  not 
does  not  affect  their  classification  as  direct 
advertisers.  The  manufacturer  who  sells 
through  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
who  advertises  his  product  to  consumers 
with  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  dealers,  is  an  indirect  adver¬ 
tiser.  He  gets  the  ultimate  benefit  from 
his  advertising,  but  in  benefiting  himself  he 
also  benefits  his  dealers,  and  his  own  con¬ 
tinued  sales  are  dependent  on  his  success  in 
making  sales  for  the  distributors  who 
handle  his  product. 

Appealing  to  Dealers  and  Consumers 
T  IS  not  always  possible  to  classify  an 
advertiser  as  exclusively  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect.  The  same  house  may  do  both  kinds. 
A  manufacturer  may  advertise  directly  to 
jobbers  or  retailers,  and  indirectly  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Indeed,  some  manufacturer?  go 
so  far  as  to  combine  both  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising  openly  in  a  single  advertisement.  We 
have  all  seen  big  announcements  of  more 
or  less  experienced  advertisers  who  devote 
one-half  of  their  advertisements  to  definite 


When  and  Where  to  Advertise 
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appeals  to  consumers,  and  the  other  half  to 
equally  definite  appeals  to  dealers.  The 
trouble  with  this  advertising  is  that  each 
appeal  weakens  the  other.  The  consumer 
is  asked  to  go  to  his  dealer’s  for  the  adver¬ 
tised  article ;  and  in  close  proximity  to  that 
appeal  he  sees  an  insistent  message  to  the 
dealer  urging  him  to  order  the  article  and  to 
carry  it  in  stock.  His  natural  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  not  generally  found  in  stores, 
and  his  half-formed  determination  to  ask 
for  it  may  be  weakened  by  this  evidence 
that  his  request  might  be  futile.  Bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  considering  definite  ap¬ 
peals  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  a  single 
advertisement.  What  we  have  said  has  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  advertisement  that 
is  chiefly  directed  toward  consumers,  but 
that  also  is  designed  to  have  an  unconscious 
effect  on  dealers.  In  fact,  much  so-called 
consumer  or  indirect  advertising  has  for 
its  chief  end  the  purpose  of  inducing  deal¬ 
ers  unconsciously  to  take  note  of  the  work 
being  done  to  create  demand,  and  to  make 
them  think  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  get  in 
line  and  prepare  themselves  to  fill  that 
demand.  But  the  advertisers  don’t  state 
their  purpose  in  their  advertisements ;  to  do 
so  would  nullify  their  efforts.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  entirely  legitimate,  and,  indeed, 
indirect  advertisers  of  all  classes  are  more 
and  more  giving  evidence  of  their  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  dealers  as  well  as  con¬ 
sumers  read  general  advertising,  and  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  the  dealer  is 
to  advertise  to  him  as  a  consumer. 

“General  Publicity”  and  “Reason  Why” 
Advertising 

'JP  HE  different  purposes  of  the  different 
kinds  of  advertisers  affect  their  choices 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  can  best  do  their 
work.  But  before  these  ways  are  consid¬ 
ered  one  other  classification  must  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Advertising  is  not  only  direct  or 
indirect ;  it  is  also  either  “general  publicity” 
or  “reason  why”  advertising.  Here  again 
the  classification  depends  on  the  purpose  of 
the  advertiser;  not  this  time  on  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  class  he  wants  to  reach — rather 
on  his  selection  of  the  methods  he  thinks 
best  suited  to  bring  results.  “General  pub¬ 
licity”  is  the  kind  of  advertising  in  which 
the  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  name  of  the 
goods  so  insistently  and  so  persistently  that 
whenever  the  consumer  wants  any  goods  of 
the  kind  in  question,  he  will  unconsciously 
think  of  and  ask  for  the  advertised  brand. 
We  all  know  this  sort  of  advertising — a 
multitude  of  signs  with  the  simple  legend, 
“Uneeda  Biscuit,”  full  pages  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  with  only  a  line  or  two  of  text,  “Have 
you  used  Pears’  Soap?”  “Ivory  Soap — It 
Floats,”  and  scores  of  others.  Beautiful 
pictures  with  the  name  of  the  advertised 
article  introduced  in  a  seemingly  incidental 


They  were  reproduced  for  your  benefit — selected  by  us  from  the  best  work  of  the 
highest  class  manufacturing  stationers  in  the  United  States — to  show  the  im¬ 
pressive  use  of  the  different  finishes  in  white  and  the  various  colors  of  Construc¬ 
tion  Bond — the  paper  that  makes  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price.  Ask 
us  to  send  these  suggestions  free  to  you. 

If  your  concern  is  important  enough  to  use  more  than  10,000  letterheads  a  year, 
you  need  Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price.  You  are  sure  of  that  if  you 
use  Construction  Bond.  Why?  Because  Construction  Bond  is  obtainable  only  of 
responsible,  capable  printers  and  lithographers  who  have  quality  reputations  to 
maintain.  The  cream  of  the  trade  in  the  170  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
carry  Construction  Bond  in  stock.  They  buy  it  direct  from  us — in  big  quantities 
— at  lowest  net  prices.  No  jobber’s  profit — no  expense  for  handling  small  lots — • 
no  losses  from  irresponsible  accounts.  No  wonder  that  stationery  on  Construc¬ 
tion  Bond  is  good  value  for  the  money. 

CONSTRUCTION  Write  us  now  on  your  business  letterhead  for  the 

portfolio  of  new  ideas  in  Impressive  Stationery 
at  a  Usable  Price.  We  will  also  send  names  of 
concerns  nearest  you  who  can  supply  such 
stationery  on  Construction  Bond.  Write  now. 


% 

BOND 


W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 


Sales  Office: 

1018  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Big  Values  in  Slightly  Used  New  Typewriters 

The  Fox  Typewriter  is  a  beautifully  finished,  high  grade,  Visible  writer,  with  a 
light  touch  and  easy  action  and  extreme  durability.  It  has  a  tabulator  back  spacer, 
two-color  ribbon,  stencil  cutter,  card  holder,  interchangeable  platens  and  carriages, 
is  fully  automatic,  and  is  sent  out  complete  with  fine  metal  cover  and  hardwood  base. 

If  our  Typewriter  does  not  suit  you  after  a  ten  days'  free  trial  of  it  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  If  you  wish  to  buy  it  after  trial  you  can  pay  us  a  little  down  and  the 
balance  monthly  or  in  all  cash,  just  as  you  prefer.  There  is  no  “red  tape"  tied  to 
this  offer,  and  it  is  open  to  any  responsible  person  in  the  United  States. 

Local  Agents  Wanted — Samples  at  Wholesale 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  on  a  lot  of  Fox  Visible  Typewriters  that  have  been 
very  slightly  used  for  demonstration  purposes.  These  are  not  second-hand  nor 
rebuilt,  and  could  scarcely  be  told  from  new  by  anyone.  Low  price — easy  payment 
terms — ten  days’ trial.  Write  fc  r  full  particulars.  Mention  Bu.iness. 


FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1509-1519  Front  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Name _ 

Address 
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FOR  AUTUMN  I9i3 


There  is  something 
of  value  here  for 
every  person  who 
goes  out  of  doors 
this  Fall.  And  many 
exciting  stories  of 
adventure. 

Over  two  hundred 
articles  in  plain 
language.  Pictures 
to  match. 

Complete  game 
and  fish  law  infor¬ 
mation. 

A  new  magazine 
with  a  reason. 


'45  West  36th  St.,  New  York 


ti; 


n 


........  17 1>  <>  X  OUTDOORS  is  an  entirely  New  Type  of  out- 

Ne'l^Yo?k%‘^  I  door  magazine.  Facts  with  the  extra  words  squeezed 

:.ri'Lro»oR‘s^Sfns/he^  out.  Stories  that  are  kernels— the  husks  discarded 

ler.  Spring  and  Summer  numbers.  |  XJscful  suggcstions  in  simplc  language.  Each  numbcr  adapted 

Name . J  to  its  spccial  scasofi.  Large  pages,  manyillustrations.  Platepaper. 

. . .  Your  ncwsdealcr  ciii  Supply  you  while  edition  lasts.  Or  better, 

. I  use  coupon  for  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  numbers. 


manner;  brilliant  electric  displays  that  flash 
out  the  names  of  brands  and  of  stores. 
General  publicity  is  well  known ;  it  is  seen 
everywhere ;  and  it  is  often  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  what  is  known  as  “reason  why’’ 
advertising.  The  reasons  may  be  many  or 
they  may  be  few — they  may  even  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  mere  statement  of  price;  but  if 
price  is  an  argument  in  the  goods’  favor, 
then  the  advertising  is  rightly  classified  as 
reason  why. 

Although  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  purpose  of  general  publicity 
and  the  purpose  of  reason  why  advertising. 


many  advertisements  cannot  be  classed 
exclusively  under  either  of  these  headings. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  rea¬ 
son  why  copy  usually  takes  pains  to  make 
the  name  of  his  brand  so  prominent  that  it 
will  be  remembered  by  readers ;  and  much 
advertising  that  is  primarily  general  pub¬ 
licity,  at  least  suggests  some  use  of  the 
advertised  goods,  which  in  itself  is  a  reason 
for  their  purchase.  Both  methods  have 
brought  big  results ;  both  will  continue  to 
be  used  successfully.  What  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  and  how  it  is  prepared  depends  on 
what  the  advertiser  wants  to  do ;  and  this 


leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advertiser’s 
purpose  is  the  determining  factor  in  decid¬ 
ing  when  and  where  and  how  to  advertise. 

Newspapers  as  Advertising  Mediums 
'^EWSPAPERS  comprise  the  first  class 

of  mediums  to  be  considered.  They 
are  of  first  importance  because  they  carry 
more  and  a  greater  number  of  kinds  of 
advertising  than  any  other  class.  When  we 
speak  of  newspapers,  we  do  not  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  one  kind — morning  papers  or 
evening  papers  or  Sunday  papers,  nor  do 
we  mean  any  particular  newspaper  of  any 
particular  kind;  the  reference  is  to  news¬ 
papers  generally  as  a  class — morning  and 
evening,  daily  and  weekly,  bi-weekly  and 
hourly,  good  and  bad.  There  is  scarcely  a 
j  community  of  half  a  thousand  people  that 
does  not  try  to  support  a  newspaper,  and 
nearly  everybody  reads  some  newspaper  at 
more  or  less  regular  intervals.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  who  wishes  to  present  his  message  to 
everybody  in  the  United  States  can  come 
nearer  to  achieving  his  purpose  by  the  use 
of  newspapers  than  by  the  use  of  any  other 
medium.  The  newspaper  is  the  literature 
of  the  masses ;  most  of  the  people  get  their 
opinions  from  its  columns;  and  they  are 
influenced  by  its  advertising  as  well  as  by 
its  news  comments.  The  newspaper  is  the 
most  available  medium  for  the  rapid-fire 
campaign  that  demands  quick  results. 
Newspaper  advertising  can  be  quickly 
started  and  as  quickly  stopped ;  copy  can  be 
easily  changed ;  and  the  newspaper  appears 
so  frequently  that  the  advertiser  can  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  ofifered 
by  current  happenings  to  make  his  adver¬ 
tisements  timely. 

1  The  newspaper  is  one  of  the  few  good 
j  available  mediums  for  local  retail  stores ; 
and  it  also  offers  great  opporunities  to  the 
national  advertiser  to  develop  trade  inten¬ 
sively — to  get  all  the  business  there  is  to 
get  in  one  town  before  he  goes  on  to  other 
points.  The  newspaper  makes  it  possible 
for  the  manufacturer  who  sells  through 
dealers  and  who  has  an  uneven  distribution 
throughout  the  country,  to  spend  his  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  a  minimum  of  waste.  Newspapers 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  medium  for  the 
general  advertiser  if  his  goods  are  of  a  kind 
consumed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  a 
community.  They  are  being  used  more  and 
more  by  the  general  advertiser ;  and  for  the 
local  advertiser  they  are  one  of  the  few 
kinds  of  periodicals  that  can  serve  his  needs 
economically  and  effectively. 

The  Argument  for  the  Magazines 

M  AGAZINES  rank  with  newspapers 
for  proved  effectiveness.  There  are 
great  differences  in  magazines,  however, 
just  as  in  newspapers.  We  can’t  consider 
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Get  Your 
Canadian  Home 

from  the. 

Canadian  Pacific 


E  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan — you  will  have  20  years  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  repay  the  loan — you  can  move  on  the  land  at 
once  —  and  your  Canadian  farm  will  make  you  independent. 

This  offer  is  directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who  will 
actually  occupy  or  improve  the  land. 

tVhy  not  go  where  you  can  own  1 0  acres  for  every  acre  you  now  own  or  farm ; 
where  every  acre  will  produce  double  what  a  worn-out  acre  produces  anywhere? 

Not  on  the  face  of  Mother  Earth  can  you  find  better  land  than  this  rich  virgin 
Canadian  soil.  The  enormous  crop  yield  per  acre  proves  this  every  season. 


We  Give  You  20  Years  to  Pay 


We  will  sell  you  rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per  acre.  You  need 
pay  only  one-twentieth  down.  Think  of  it — only  one-twentieth  down,  and 
then  the  balance  in  19  equal  annual  payments.  Long  before  your  final  payment 
comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.  Many  good 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  farms  with  one  crop. 

We  Lend  You  $2,000  for  Farm  Improvements 

This  offer  of  a  S2 .000  loan  is  for  farm  development  only,  with  no  other  security  than  the  land 
itself,  and  guarantees  our  confidence  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in  your  ability  to  make  it  pro¬ 
duce  prosperity  for  you  and  traffic  for  our  lines.  The  $2,000  loan  will  help  you  in  erecting  your 
buildings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking,  and  you  are  given  twenty  years  in  which  to  fully 
repay  this  loan.  While  enjoying  the  use  of  this  money  you  pay  only  the  banking  interest 
of  six  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  purchaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  a  loan 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started  from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farming. 

Uvr  If  you  wEDt  SL  placB  already  established,  select  one 

Farms  Made  Keady  oy  experts  It  Uesired  which  our  DepartmentofAgrlculturalExpertshas 
developed.  On  our  Ready-Made-Farm,  house  and  other  buildings  are  up,  wellis  dug,  farm  fenced,  fields 
cultivated  and  In  crop,  all  waiting  for  those  who  want  an  immediate  start  and  quick  results — all  planned 
and  done  by  men  who  know — our  own  agricultural  experts.  Take  twenty  years  to  pay  if  you  want  to. 

We  give/ree  service — expert  advice — the  valuable  assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms,  in  charge 
of  agricultural  specialists  employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  its  own  farms.  This  service  is  yours — free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based  on  Good  Land 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  the  finest  land  on  earth  for  grain 
growing,  cattle,  hog,  sheep  and  horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables  and  general  mixed  farming  —  irrigated  lands  for  intensive  farming 
—  non-irrigated  lands  with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and  grain  farming.  . 

Remember^  these  lands  are  located  on  or  near  established  | 

Mines  of  railway,  near  established  towns.  .  .  I 

Your  new  home  and  your  fortune  are  ready  for  you  in  me  famous,  ■ 
fertile  Canadian  West,  with  its  magnificent  soil,  good  climate,  churches,  I 
public  schools,  good  markets,  good  hotels,  unexcelled  trar\sportation  —  | 
and  20  years  in  which  to  pay  for  your  farm  and  repay  the  • 
improvement  loan.  Here  is  the  Last  best  West— where  your  oppor*  | 
tunity  lies.  Don’t  delay.  Mail  the  coupon  below  at  once.  Tlie  best  land  | 
will  be  taken  first  —  so  time  is  precious  for  you.  Write  today.  • 


A 

□  Book  on  I  I  Book  on  ["“I 

Manitoba  1  _  I  Saskatchewan  I  1  Alberta 

(Slake  a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  book  wanted) 
I.  B.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Colonizatioo  Oepartmesf* 

112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  the  books  indicated  above* 


L  B,  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

FOR  SALE — Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns— Ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Industrial  and  Business  openings  in  all  towns. 


Name . 


Address . 

Town . State. 


them  all,  so  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
periodicals  of  more  or  less  general  interest, 
not  devoted  exclusively  to  news  items, 
which  usually  appear  at  weekly  or  monthly 
intervals,  and  which  may  be  classified  under 
the  rather  vague  heading,  “high  grade.” 
Magazines  of  this  description  are  com¬ 
paratively  costly ;  for  that  reason  they  are 
usually  read  with  considerable  care.  The 
advertising  medium  that  costs  the  recipient 
nothing,  too  often  goes  into  the  waste¬ 
basket  ;  but  the  magazine  that  costs  the 
reader  money,  is  welcomed  and  read ;  and, 
to  get  his  money’s  worth,  the  buyer  is  likely 
to  give  the  advertising  pages  a  part  of  his 
attention.  Magazines  are  usually  read  in 
the  home  where  there  is  leisure  to  look 
them  through  and  to  give  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  all  that  they  contain.  The  better 
class  of  magazines- — the  kind  we  are  con¬ 
sidering — largely  reaches  a  class  that  has 
the  money  to  buy ;  for  that  reason  they 
have  comparatively  little  waste  circulation, 
waste  circulation  being  understood  to  mean 
readers  who  could  not  spend  money 
for  medium  priced  comforts  if  they  wanted 
to.  High  grade  magazines  are  ordinarily 
printed  on  a  good  grade  of  paper,  which 
makes  possible  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
processes  of  reproduction ;  the  artistic  efifect 
of  advertisements  is  not  limited  by  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  medium.  Maga¬ 
zines,  because  they  are  comparatively  ex¬ 
pensive  and  because  they  come  at  more  or 
less  infrequent  intervals,  have  a  relatively 
long  life,  and  they  are  often  handed  about 
among  many  readers.  A  manufacturer 
once  advertised  in  the  magazines  that  he 
would  give  a  present  of  a  carpet  sweeper 
to  every  June  bride  who  sent  him  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  her  wedding.  Eight  years  after 
the  advertisement  ceased  to  appear  he  was 
still  receiving  wedding  invitations. 

Magazines  usually  have  a  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  circulation.  Most  of  them  have  well 
defined  personalities,  and  the  class  to  which 
their  readers  belong  can  be  decided  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  from  their  char¬ 
acteristics.  This  fact  often  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  advertiser  to  select  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  reach  the  particular  class  to 
which  he  wants  to  appeal.  Ordinarily 
magazines  are  not  for  the  use  of  local  deal¬ 
ers  ;  but  for  general  advertisers  they  are 
valuable  under  suitable  conditions.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  are  not  competitors 
for  advertising ;  they  each  occupy  a  distinct 
place,  and  both  serve  their  respective  pur¬ 
poses  well.  The  individual  advertiser  must 
use  one  or  both  of  them  as  his  special  needs 
may  require.  The  special  field  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  one 
statement;  “Where  an  article  appeals  to  a 
group  of  people  having  certain  interests  in 
common,  and  who  infrequently  comprise  a 


a  majority  of  any  community,  the  maga¬ 
zines  or  class  publications  are  usually  the 
most  economical  and  effective  medium.” 
This  statement  may  be  subject  to  many 
exceptions,  but  it  is  probably  as  true  as  any 
general  statement  can  be  about  such  an  un¬ 
settled  subject  as  advertising. 

Reaching  the  Traveling  Public 

HERE  are  many  other  kinds  of  printed 
periodicals  that  can  be  used  advan¬ 
tageously  by  advertisers,  but  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  of  them  would  require  a  volume. 
There  is,  however,  one  class  that  must  be 
considered.  It  consists  of  what  is  known 


without  entire  accuracy  as  “out-door”  me¬ 
diums.  The  first  of  these  is  street  car 
advertising.  Its  growth  has  been  remark¬ 
able,  and  its  popularity  is  increasing.  It 
has  a  peculiar  advantage,  which  Professor 
Scott  of  Northwestern  University  has 
forcibly  pointed  out.  Street  car  advertis¬ 
ing  forces  itself  upon  readers ;  we  see  it 
whether  we  want  to  or  not.  Professor 
Scott  says  that  we  devote  the  most  time  to 
those  things  that  we  regard  as  the  most 
important,  and.  conversely,  we  are  likely  to 
think  of  as  most  important  those  things  to 
which  we  are  forced  to  give  most  of  our 
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Why  Write  Letters 
the  Way  Your 
Grandfather  Did? 


Alodeni  stenographic  methods 
give  mechanical  perfection,  but 
if  your  letters  are  to  serve  the 
full  purpose  for  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten,  they  must  have  the  human 
touch,  “the  punch,”  in  other  words. 
We  have  progressed  a  long  way  from 
the  ink  horn  and  quill 
pen.  You  should  have 
up-to-the-minute  knowl¬ 
edge  on  how  to  handle 
correspondence  p  r  o  b  - 
lems;  how  to  make  your 
persuasive  appeal  con¬ 
vincing  enough  to  pull 
people  to  your  way  of 
thinking. 


‘‘Making  the 
Letter  Pay” 

By  A.  PETER  STOWE 

is  a  book  of  io6 
pages ;  each  book 
crammed  full  of  cor- 


ORmNli  ttOTH 


respondence  ideas.  The  book  is  just  off  the  press,  and,  as 
a  special  introductory  offer  you  may  secure  it,  postpaid. 


for  $1.00 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Sales  Letters,  Collection  Letters, 
Letters  of  Complaint  and  Business  Correspondence  in  General,  here  is  your 
opportunity;  ^i.oo  brings  this  wonderful  book  to  you,  prepaid. 


“Making  the  Letter  Pay” 


L^se  the  coupon  below. 


is  6i  inches  by  9  inches,  bound  in  green  Mor¬ 
occo  back,  with  red  silk  cloth  sides. 

Remember,  our  offer  of  ^i.oo,  post¬ 
paid,  will  be  withdrawn  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  but  a  Special 
Introductory  Offer 


m  VL 


COUlMJfV 


The  International  Accountants’  Society 

Detroit,  Mich.  ® 

Grw?/rmrn.-— Kindly  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  copy  of  “MAKING  THE  LETTER  PAY.”  | 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  $1.00  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  same. 


NAME. _ 


I 

I 


ADDRESS _ _ 

CITY _  _  .  STATE. 
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attention.  In  towns  where  there  are  street 
cars,  everybody  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  bestows  much  time  on  street  car 
cards ;  therefore  the  articles  advertised  are 
likely  to  seem  important.  “In  most  forms 
of  advertising  we  devote  to  any  particular 
advertisement  only  as  much  time  as  we 
think  it  is  worth.  In  street  car  advertising 
we  devote  a  longer  time  to  an  advertisement 
than  we  really  think  it  is  worth,  and  then 
we  turn  around  and  estimate  the  value  of 
the  goods  advertised  by  the  amount  of  time 
we  have  devoted  to  the  advertisement.” 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  indirect 
method  of  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
street  car  advertising,  but  it  is  certainly 
worth  the  careful  consideration  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Street  car  advertising  is  inexpen¬ 
sive.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  unsuitable  for  a  long 
advertisement — but  no  one  has  proved  that 
a  long  advertisement  is  always  desirable. 
On  the  contrary,  the  “bull’s  eye”  advertise¬ 
ment  that  concentrates  attention  upon  a 
single  selling  point,  and  drives  that  point 
home  with  force  and  originality,  is  certainly 
exceedingly  effective  for  many  kinds  of 
articles.  Street  car  cards  are  ordinarily 
used  as  supplementary  advertising — to  sup¬ 
port  other  kinds  of  publicity.  Yet  there 
have  been  some  national  successes  built  up 
by  the  use  of  street  car  cards  alone — a  well- 
known  canned  soup  and  an  equally  well- 
known  kind  of  pickles,  for  example,  and. 
very  recently,  a  spectacularly  advertised 
brand  of  chewing  gum.  It  is  perhaps  sig¬ 
nificant,  however,  that  all  of  these  brands 
are  now  being  advertised  in  newspapers  and 
m.igazines  as  well  as  in  street  cars. 

The  “Brass  Band”  of  Advertising 

SECOND  kind  of  out-door  advertising, 
and  the  last  medium  we  have  the  space 
to  consider,  is  poster  advertising.  The  bill¬ 
board  has  been  called  the  brass  band  of 
advertising.  It  hits  the  attention  sharply, 
and  insists  upon  being  seen.  If  a  poster  is 
in  a  prominent  situation,  it  comes  to  the 
attention  of  a  great  many  people,  and  at  a 
relatively  small  cost.  Posters  are  good  for 
certain  kinds  of  advertising,  in  which 
intense  display  is  desirable,  but  poster 
advertising  has  been  subject  to  abuses 
which  have  interfered  seriously  with  its 
effectiveness.  Art  societies  and  civic  wel¬ 
fare  associations  have  denounced  it,  and 
boycotts  have  been  instituted  against  goods 
advertised  on  bill-boards.  But  the  poster 
advertisers  have  seen  the  light,  and  they 
are  cleaning  hbuse.  With  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  abuses  that  were  rightly  con- 
lemned,  poster  advertising  is  coming  into 
its  own,  and  the  advertiser  who  can  use  this 
spectacular  form  of  display  to  advantage 
can  do  so  without  much  danger  of  antagon¬ 
izing  any  appreciable  portion  of  the  public. 
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THECLEARINGHOUSE 

A  Department  of  Business  Ideas,  Information  and  Discussion  as  Presented  in  Other  Maprazines 


HE  City  of  Winnipeg  has  a  public 
I  meeting  place  and  public  service  cen¬ 
tre,  which,  by  its  establishment,  has 
disclosed  what  is  apparently  a  civic  need. 
At  any  rate  the  energetic  and  discerning 
people  of  the  prairie 
metropolis  are  wonder¬ 
ing  how  they  ever  got 
along  without  it.  The 
building  is  situated  on 
the  leading  thorough- 


Winnipeg*  s 
Permanent 
Exposition 
and  Public 
Service 
Centre 


fare,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  section.  It  is  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau  and 
the  most  unique  and  original  structure  of 
its  kind  on  the  continent. 

As  an  instrument  of  progress, 
as  a  means  to  the  broadest 
development  of  the  city  and 
the  country,  and  the  speedi¬ 
est  unfolding  of  industrial 
opportunities,  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  building,  with 
its  exhibits  of  local  manu¬ 
facturers  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  West  and 
comprehensive  series  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  offices.  This  civic 
institution,  conceived  and 
created  by  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  the  Winnipeg  In¬ 
dustrial  Bureau,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  those  most  com¬ 
petent  to  judge,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  advanced  and  ad¬ 
equate  mediums  of  organ¬ 
ized  civic  betterment  and 
publicity  ever  established. 

Here  the  civic  spirit  finds 


To  the  thinking  man  this  means:  that  for 
those  rendering  this  service  it  is  a  remuner¬ 
ative  occupation;  that  the  individuals  or 
corporations  paying  out  this  immense  sum 
might  be  able  to  spend  it  to  better  advant¬ 
age  had  they  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  advertising;  and  that 
it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
provide  the  opportunity  and  even  insist  that 
men  in  their  offices  who  have  to  do  with 
publicity  should  become  proficient  in  this 
subj  ect. 

1  his  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  advertis¬ 
ing  courses,  advertising  clubs  and  corres¬ 
pondence  schools  have  become  so  popular. 


freed  in  this  way  soon  collide  with  normal 
oxygen  molecules  and 
form  ozone. 

But  just  as  the  light¬ 
ning  flashes  produce 
ozone,  so  has  man  learn¬ 
ed  to  make  it  with  the 
aid  of  electricity,  says 
in  the  Electrician  and 


Ozone  in 
the  Business 
World 


D.  C.  Shafer 
Mechanic. 

An  artificial  lightning  discharge  of  con¬ 
siderable  area  is  provided  by  means  of  elec¬ 
trified  plates  surrounding  a  field  under  elec¬ 
tric  stress  through  which  air  is  passed. 
When  the  intensity  of  the  electrical 
charge  on  the  surface  of  the 
plates  reaches  a  certain  value, 
the  electricity  will  flow '  into 
the  air  in  tiny  streams,'  and 
the  energy  thus  imparted  will 
ionize  the  oxygen  mo’ecules. 
The  resultant  ions,  in  turn 
become  the  centers  of  aggre¬ 
gates  of  atoms  and  constitute 
ozone. 

Pure  air  for  breathing’pur- 
poses  is  a  valuable  asset 
wherever  working  men  are 
employed.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  secure  an  adque- 
ate  Supply  of  fresh  air  through 
ventilation  alone.  By  puri¬ 
fying  the  air  with  ozone,  the 
quanity  of  new  air  required 
is  decreased  and  the  cost  of 
ventilation  and  heating  cor¬ 
respondingly  lowered. 


Winnipeg's  Permanent  Exposition  and  Public  Service  Center,  with  Art  Gallery,  Museumand 

Convention  Hall  seating  4700. 


place  for  expression  and  room  for  expan¬ 
sion,  and  every  project  which  tends  towards 
the  advancement  or  uplift  of  the  city  or 
country  is  welcomed,  fostered  and  carried 
through  with  the  combined  force  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  community. 

Today  the  advertising  field  engages 
the  services  of  the  brightest  and 
brainiest  men  to  be  found  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  occupation,  says  the  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Their  importance  and  standing 
is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  handle  each 
year  nearly  $600,000,000 
worth  of  publicity.  Of 
this  amount  the  greater 
part  is  spent  for  service 
rather  than  for  material. 


The 

Business 

of 

Advertising 


It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  make  an  ap¬ 
proximately  correct  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  who,  during  the  past  year,  have 
made  a  serious  study  of  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  knowledge 
of  advertising  bas  become  so  important  a 
part  of  a  business  man’s  equipment  that  not 
to  possess  it  is  a  serious  handicap  in  the  race 
for  success. 

Advertising  is  no  longer  a  haphazard  ar' 
which  anyone  can  master  in  a  few  easy  les¬ 
sons,  but  a  great  business  demanding  high- 
grade  ability,  integrity  and  indomitable  per¬ 
severance. 


E 


O 


ZONE  is  produced  during  a  thunder 
shower  by  the  discharge  of  lightning, 
which  breaks  down  and  ionizes 
some  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  The  atoms 


IGHT  new  autobuses  have  been  placed 
in  operation  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
which  are  noteworthy  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  They  have  an  unusually  large  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  for  a  single  deck  vehicle ;  they 
have  longer  and  wider 
bodies  than  are  usually 
built,  and  they  are  ope¬ 
rated  on  the  one-man 
prepayment  principle. 

This  one-man  prepay¬ 
ment  principle  is  a  point 
especially  noteworthy  because  it  demon¬ 
strates  the  extent  to  which  one  man  can 
control  both  car  and  passengers  in  a  heavy 
traffic  zone,  a  car  with  seating  capacity  of 
34  and  operating  methods  requiring  not 


Auto 

Transit 

in 

Cities 
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Classified  Advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 


BE  INDEPENDENT. — Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home ;  we  tell  you  how  and  furnish  everything 
needed,  wholesale;  an  honorable  and  profitable  business 
for  man  or  woman.  Many  make  $3,000  a  year.  Partic¬ 
ulars  free.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 


AGENTS — PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  ISc.  Sheet  pic¬ 
tures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic,  30  days*  cr^it. 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co., 
Dept.  541-T,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago _ 


A  REAL  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  BETTER  THAN 
RUNNING  A  STORE.  We  manufacture  guaranteed 
custom  shirts,  hosiery,  underwear,  sweaters,  and  neck¬ 
ties  and  sell  through  local  representatives  direct  to  the 
wearer  Write  Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  15,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS 

“HEAVEN  AND  HELL.”  Swedenborg’s  great  work 
on  life  after  death.  400  Pages,  15  cents,  postpaid. 
Pastor  Landenberger,  Windsor  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

SEVERAL  GOOD  OPENINGS,  where  we  are  not  yet 
represented,  to  call  on  merchants  and  manufacturers 
with  an  advertising  specialty  of  lasting  value.  Write 
for  evidence  of  profits  made  either  on  full  time,  or  as 
a  side  line.  T.  B.  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Estab¬ 
lished  60  years. 

START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE  BUSINESS. 
We  teach  you  how  to  establish  a  successful  collection 
agency  and  refer  business  to  you.  No  capital  required. 

Little  competition.  T^FCTTON 

‘‘Free  Pointers  today.  AMERICAN  CCILL.EC  i  IvJIN 
SERVICE.  565  State  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share 
in  profits.  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual 
Opportunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ST^P  MAKING  OTHER  PEOPLE  RICH.  Start 
a  mail  order  business  of  your  own  and  earn  $50  to 
$250  a  week.  I  made  $50,000  the  first  five  years  with 
a  small  mail  order  business,  $10,000  the  first  yeaf- 
Began  with  $5.  No  matter  where  you  live  1  will 
show  you  how  to  start  small  in  your  own  home,  in 
spare  time,  evenings  at  first.  Experience  unnecessary, 

NO  CANVASSING.  Send  today  for  my  illustrated 
free  booklet.  It  tells  how  I  can  help  you.  Heacock, 

A-5228,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  *  j  vir  i 

ASK  BODE  I  About  Buying!  Selling!  Ad-Wnting! 
Anything !  Get  acquainted  “Now !  Bode,  288b  Main, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

WE  TEACH  BUSINESS  SUCCESS  by  working  with 
you  one  hour  each  day.  Courses  j? 

Business  l.aw  and  Letter  Writing.  PROGRI^SIVE 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL.  WASHINGTON,  D. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM,  607  Mar¬ 
quette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Disposes  of  Sewage ;  dis- 
charges  clear,  harmless  water,  without  odor.  Installed 
in  basement  or  outside. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Hunting  dogs  of  all  qualifications,  also 
Watch  and  Pet  Dogs.  Puppies  of  all  varieties  in  exist¬ 
ence.  On  receipt  of  10  cents  we  mail  the  most  hand¬ 
some,  comprehensive,  descriptive  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  in  existence  of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds 
of  swine,  sheep,  rabbits,  ferrets.  Poultry  and  Pig^n 
price  list  free.  C.  L.  B.  Landis,  Dept.  109,  Reading,  Pa. 


FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 


SOMETHl.NG  NEW.  Just  the  thing  for  every  Imsiness 
man.  ROOVERS  HAND  EMBOSSER.  Check  pro¬ 
tector  C-43  sells  for  $1.50.  Your  initial,  monogram  or 
seal  from  25c  up  to  $1.50.  Write  immediately  for  lit¬ 
erature  and  prices  on  different  models.  Homer  Howry 
Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOUNTAIN  PENS 

SELF-FILLING  Fountain  Pen,  perfect  and  non-leak- 
able,  made  to  sell  at  $3.00,  for  orily  $1.50.  Solid  gold 
pen  with  hard  iridium  lip.  Guaranteed.  B,  M.  Picard, 
Box  816.  Detroit.  Mich. 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in 
spare  time,  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instruc¬ 
tive  booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond, 
Dept.  AD,  Boston,  Mass. 


only  greater  attention,  but  more  skill  and  a 
higher  degree  of  mentality. 

The  chauffeur’s  seat  is  directly  opposite 
the  doorway  which  is  used  both  for  entrance 
and  exit,  giving  him  a  clear  view  ahead  and 
to  both  sides,  and  enabling  him  to  perform 
all  three  duties  which  are  required — running 
the  bus,  opening  and  closing  the  door,  and 
collecting  the  fares.  A  lever  by  which  he 
controls  the  double-leaf  folding  door  is  in 
convenient  reach  of  his  left  hand. — Com¬ 
mercial  America. 


of  the  Imperator  has  made  it  possible  to 
give  her  some  of  the  most  spacious  rooms 
ever  enjoyed  on  shipboard.  The  main 
lounge,  which  may  be  converted  into  a  ball¬ 
room,  is  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestries  and 
equipped  with  a  practical  stage  for  theatri¬ 
cal  performances.  An  unusual  amount  of 
space  has  been  set  aside  for  an  elaborate 
winter  garden  with  a  wealth  of  tropical 
vegetation.  There  is  a  running  track,  an 
elaborate  Roman  bath  and  swimming  pool, 
and  a  variety  of  Russian,  mineral  and  elec- 


The  Imperator — The  largest  ship  in  the  world. 

CourUsy  oj  Modern  Electrics* 


The  S.  S.  imperator,  the  new 

marine  wonder,  which  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  on  her  maiden 
trip  to  America,  opens  a  new  chapter  in 
marine  history.  The  great  liner  is  not  only 
the  largest  ship  in  the 
world,  but  establishes 
new  standards  by  the 
completeness  of  her  me¬ 
chanical  equipment,  her 
safety  devices,  and  the 
variety  and  luxury  of 

The  Imperator  measures  919  feet  in 
length  or  almost  one  fifth  of  a  mile,  98  feet 
in  width  or  that  of  a  great  boulevard,  and 
has  a  tonnage  of  50,000.  Her  powerful 
quadruple  turbine  engines  drive  her  at  an 
average  speed  of  22^  knots,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  six  days.  She  is  manned  by  a 
crew  of  1,180,  selected  for  their  long  serv¬ 
ice  on  other  ships  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can  Line. 

No  hotel  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
offers  its  guests  so  great  a  choice  of  dining 
rooms,  ball  rooms,  winter  gardens  and  palm 
rooms,  grill  rooms,  smoking  rooms,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  roof  gardens,  public  baths  and 
luxurious  lounges.  The  leading  decorators 
of  Europe  were  entrusted  with  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  cabins,  and  each  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  its  individual  style.  The  great  size 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  USI  N  ESS 


trie  baths  with  skilled  attendants,  a  florist, 
candy  and  book  shop,  a  public  stenographer, 
a  photographic  dark  room,  electric  elevators, 
and  every  conceivable  appointment  to  assure 
luxury  and  variety  throughout  the  Atlantic 
crossing. — Modern  Electrics. 


An  official  of  one  of  the  large  stores 
in  New  York  testified  under  oath 
a  short  time  ago  that  the  usual,  cus¬ 
tomary,  and  ordinary  profit  on  a  certain 
large  line  of  goods  in  most  large  stores  was 
100  per  cent. 

Price  What,  then,  is  the 

Protection  of  cut- 

rate  selling  from  the 

and  the  consumer’s  viewpoint? 

Consumer  ^  writer  in  The  Out¬ 
look  analyzes  the  method 
of  a  price-cutting  store  and  finds  the  net 
result  of  a  specific  sale  to  be: 

( 1 )  The  comparatively  few  persons  who 
each  day  bought  the  quarter  gross  of  the 
article  offered  for  sale  at  the  cut  price  were 
benefited  by  saving  twenty  cents  each. 

(2)  Other  customers  of  the  store  made 
up,  by  paying  extra  high  prices  on  other 
purchases,  all  that  their  neighbors  had 
saved  on  the  sale. 

(3)  The  sale  rendered  it  more  difficult 
for  the  purchasing  public  thereafter  to  buy 
the  article  at  any  price,  because  the  adver- 


The 

World^s 

Largest 

Ship 

her  cabins. 
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tising  of  the  cut  price  had  lowered  the  value 
of  the  article  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
saw  the  advertisement,  and  this,  of  course, 
depreciated  the  value  of  the  article  upon  the 
shelves  of  every  store  in  the  community. 

(4)  Out  of  the  “sale”  has  come  no  net 
gain  of  profit  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  The 
only  one  who  has  benefited  by  the  sale  has 
been  the  price-cutter.  He  has  gotten  peo¬ 
ple  into  his  store.  By  this  device  he  has 
increased  his  own  sales  by  inflicting  an  in¬ 
jury  unnecessarily  on  both  his  small  com¬ 
petitors  and  on  the  reputation  of  goods  in 
which  the  public  have  learned  to  have  con¬ 
fidence. 

(5)  Out  of  the  “sale”  has  resulted  a  dis¬ 
tinct  injury  to  the  business  of  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  retailers  in  the  locality  that 
handle  this  article,  not  only  in  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  their  stock  of  this  article  on 
their  shelves,  but  in  the  general  discrediting 
of  one  of  their  staple  articles  of  trade. 


R 


A.  BRUCE,  General  Manager  of 
^the  Beck  Shoe  Company,  New  York, 
is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
manufacturers’  chain  stores,  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  chain,  so  to  speak ;  but  when 


Profit- 

Sharing  Nec- 
cessary  in 
the  Chain 
Store 
Problem 


he  is  approached  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  non-competing 
manufacturers  who  want 
to  establish  retail  out¬ 
lets  for  their  goods,  he 
is  inclined  to  tell  them 
to  take  a  good,  long  breath  and  think  it  ovei 
some  more. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Printers’  Ink  he 
says :  It  looks  simple  to  organize  a  corp¬ 
oration  for  the  purpose  of  managing  a  chain 
of  stores,  with  the  manufacturers,  whose 
goods  are  to  be  handled,  as  stockholders. 
After  that,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
is  to  hire  a  thoroughly  competent  man  to 
run  the  corporation — rent  the  stores,  hire 
the  managers,  train  the  help,  etc.,  etc., — 
and  the  manufacturers  can  sit  back  and  en¬ 
joy  themselves.  Why  the  jobbing  profit 
alone  on  a  combination  of  manufacturers’ 
lines  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  a  mighty  high-grade  organization,  leav¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer’s  profit  and  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  profit  as  a  margin. 

That  certainly  looks  great,  on  paper,  but 
the  moment  it  is  put  into  practice  the  first 
snag  heaves  into  sight.  That  “thoroughly 
competent  man”  who  is  going  to  be  hired 
to  run  the  corporation  is  a  hard  one  to  find. 
He  has  got  to  be  a  really  big  man.  If  he 
isn’t  big  enough  he  can’t  succeed,  and  if  he 
is  big  enough  the  chances  are  that  he  has 
already  got  a  good  business  of  his  own.  In 
the  first  instance  you  don’t  want  him,  and 
in  the  second  you  can’t  pry  him  loose. 

The  retailer’s  chain  starts  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  store,  or  group  of  stores,  and  makes 


its  contracts  with  manufacturers  from  the 
retail  standpoint.  The  manufacturers’ 
chain,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  with  a  fac¬ 
tory,  or  a  group  of  factories.  The  retailers’ 
chain  may  later  come  to  control  factories, 
and  to  hire  men  to  run  them.  The  manu¬ 
facturers’  chain  is  compelled  at  the  start  to 
hire  somebody  to  run  its  retail  stores,  and 
that  somebody  is  hard  to  get,  because  the 
man  who  can  easily  run  a  retail  store  i.'^ 
likely  to  have  a  store  of  his  own. 

Second  in  importance  to  the  securing  of 
a  good  man  to  manage  the  chain  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  him.  Merely  paying 
him  a  big  salarly  will  not  necessarily  keep 
him,  because  the  bigger  his  salary  the  soon¬ 
er  he  can  save  enough  to  start  stores  of  his 
own. 

The  danger  of  losing  men  from  the  retail 
end  is  much  greater  than  the  probability  of 
losing  them  from  the  manufacturing  end. 
because  an  independent  retail  business  is 
comparatively  easy  to  start. 

The  only  real  way  to  keep  men  in  the 
face  of  such  a  temptation  is  to  give  them 
a  share  in  the  business — the  bigger  men  a 
stock  interest  and  the  smaller  men  a  share 
in  the  profits  earned  from  their  own  efforts. 
That  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
profit-sharing  system  in  manufacturer’s 
chain  stores.  It  isn’t  a  thing  which  can  be 
adopted  or  rejected  according  to  whim;  it 
is  a  practical  necessity  if  the  chain  is  to  be 
successful  in  the  long  run. 

WORKMEN’S  compensation  laws 
are  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  employe  against  ac¬ 
cident — at  least,  that  in  case  of  accident  the 
employe  may  be  compensated  therefor,  or 
be  financially  assisted 
until  he  has  recovered 
from  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained,  says  Geo.  F. 
Burba,  Secretary  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Review  of  Reviews. 

There  are  private  corporations  that  write 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  as  well 
as  liability  insurance.  But,  so  far,  they  have 
not  met  the  requirements.  That  is  to  say, 
the  element  of  profit  is  still  with  them  and 
where  there  is  a  profit  to  be  made  by  not 
paying  the  employe  any  more  than  cannot 
be  legally  escaped,  there  follows  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  it  all  the  harder  for  the  em¬ 
ploye  to  recover  anything. 

The  very  theory  of  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  repulsive  to  profit.  For 
that  reason  it  is  believed  that  the  State  only 
can  successfully  undertake  to  compensate 
injured  workmen  for  their  injuries.  And 
since  the  State — as  at  present — holds  that 
the  occupation  must  bear  the  burden  oc¬ 
casioned  by  injuries  in  that  occupation,  so- 
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^  HELP  WANTED 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  City  Mail  Carriers— Posta 
Clerks.  $65  to  $100  month.  Nov.  Examinations  everywhere. 
Farmers  eligible.  Full  description  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dep*t  T  173,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE 

“HERE’S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  pet  away  from  that 
inside  confining  grind.  Write  accident  and  sickness  insurance, 
monthly  payments.  Old  line  Company.  Spare  time  at  start 
if  desired.  National  Casualty  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.’* 


LETTERS 

LET  ME  TELL  YOU  how  you  can  get  the  DOLLARS 
from  your  form  letters  and  other  correspondence,  also 
how  to  saye  the  DOLLARS  in  connection  with  your 
follow  ups  and  filing  systems.  Send  me  a  postal  and 
T  will  tell  you  HOW  and  no  charge  for  the  telling.  M. 
L.  Carpenter,  Box  816.  Detroit,  Mich. 


LETTER  SPECIALISTS 

LETTERS  THAT  SIDESTEP  WASTE  BASKETS  are 
written  by  David  B.  Dane,  Portland,  Indiana. 


LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAF 
MEMO  book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample 
with  genuine  leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c,  Name 
on  cover  in  gold  15c  extra.  LOOSELEAF  BOOK  CO., 
Dept.  X,  81  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

I  NEED  GOOD  MEN — everywhere — part  or  all  time — 
learn  my  business — make  money  with  me — no  experience 
needed — typewriter,  desk  and  full  outfit  free.  W.  M. 
Ostrander,  Dept.  13,  12  West  31st  St.,  New  York. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300,000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of 
vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  S-3.  No  obligation.  EARL  HOPKINS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THERE  IS  A  LARGE  DEMAND  for  competent  men 
stenographers  from  mining  and  mercantile  companies 
throughout  the  West.  We  can  locate  you  with  little 
delay.  BUSINESS  MEN’S  CLEARING  HOUSE, 
DEPT.  5,  DENVER,  COLO, 


MOVING  PICTURE  SHOWS 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— $10  to  $100 
each.  Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Ex¬ 
perience,  literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  un¬ 
necessary.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  333  Atlas 
Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

C.  L.  PARKER,  ex-member  Examining  Corps,  U.  S. 
Patent  Office,  Patent  Attorney,  992  G.  St.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C.  Pamphlet  of  instructions  sent  upon  request. 


PENMANSHIP 

SECURES  POSITIONS — Increases  salaries.  America’s 
Finest  Penman  teaches  Rapid  Business  Writing  by  mail. 
Journal  and  card  free.  Francis  B.  Courtney,  Box  492, 
Detroit.  Mich. 


PRINTING 

GOOD  PRINTING  AT  LOW  PRICES,  1000  GOOD 
letterheads,  envelopes,  cards,  billheads,  labels,  circulars, 
$2.50.  Samples  free.  Catalogues,  booklets  and  circu* 
lars  our  specialty.  FANTUS  COMPANY,  521  S.  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 

REAL  ESTATE  WANTED — Sell  your  property  quickly 
for  cash,  no  matter  where  located,  particulars  free.  Real 
Estate  .Salesman  Co.,  Desk  39,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

$4.25  EACH  PAID  FOR  U.  S.  Fiving  F.agle  Cents 
dates  1856.  $2  to  $600  paid  for  hundreds  of  other  coins 

dated  before  1895.  Send  TEN  cents  at  once  for  New 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  Get  posted¬ 
it  may  mean  your  fortune.  Clark  &  Co.,  Coin  Deal¬ 
ers,  Box  128,  LeRoy,  N.  Y, 


TYPEWRITERS 

SPECIAL  TYPEWRITER  SALE.  Remington  No.  6, 
$15.  Smith  Premier  No.  2,  $14,50.  Underwood  No.  4. 
$35,00.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Typewriter  ribbons  and 
carbons.  Ritzheimer  Typewriter  Company,  220  West 
42nd  Street.  New  York  City. 

THIS  MONTH — 100  No.  3  Oliver  Visible  Typewriters 
at  a  sensational  price.  Terms  $3  a  month — 5  Days 
FREE  TRfAL— COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED.  Guar¬ 
anteed  same  as  if  regular  catalog  price  were  paid. 
UNITED  STATES  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 
DEPT.  17.  FEDERAL  LIFE  BLDG.,  CHICAGO. 
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THIS  COUPON  WITH  10c  will  bring  vou  liberal  samples. 

CHECK— forINK  WELLS  orFOUNTAIN  PENS. 

CHECK  COLORS — Blue-black,  Red,  Green,  Blue,  Violet,  Black. 

THE  “SIMPLEX”  INK  COMPANY 
B.  93  CLEVELAND,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


TIjp  D p  A  QCIM  WHY  plain  when  you  try  them.  Clean, 

^  1  Will  Convenient,  Compact,  Reliable,  Economical 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  TABLET  INK 


successful  Tjii,siness  letter  writers  in ifle  wod<}.  It  isamin^fiJ^luable  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  every  man  who  writes  »  business -letJCr^  plans  ^’a§,Mmpaigns. 

3GS  page^^f )|lh.e  _  j^est  -  business^oi^cing  ^^^les  letters 

ever  written!  by  some  ,.:Vrn-e r rca^ m o st rom i n e n t  advefEiserss^Sinted  in  full  in 
fac-simile  typewriting.  ^  \ 

Lett^rs4Tlht^^Make  Good 

is  full  of  facts  and  ideas  worHfe-^ousands  of  dollars  to  any 

business  man  or  student  of  letter  writing 

The  Principles  of  Letter  Writing  in  Nine  Chapters  by  Coleman, 

French,  Ingersoll.  Frederick.  Poole.  Buzzell,  Westall,  Thrift.  Hall.  These  nationally 
known  advertising  men  tell  you  how  they  plan  and  construct  letters  that  are  vital, 
interesting  and  salesmaking 

50  pages  of  notes,  analyses  and  comments  that,  tell  you  how 

they  have  accomplished  great  sales  through  letters  and  how  you  can  do  what  they 
have  done. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  on  letterheadings  and  type 

faces,  with  over  300  styles  of  headings  in  colors,  designed  especially  for  this  book. 

PIKort-  MiiLKarrl  caira.  “The  whole  collection  is  SO  admirably  gotten  up 
llUUUdrU  says,  that  itls  quite  the  biggest  and  best  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  the  whole  world 

Endorsed  by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 

flfl  Youf  money  returned  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
I  1 1L.C  Prospectus  on  request 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  BOOK  COMPANY,  Dept.  B 

?5l  E  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

References  by  permission.  N.  E.  National  Bank.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  Mass, 
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“Simplex”  Ink  Tablets 

PLEASE  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 


Why 


^^^HESE  are  the  little  advertisements  which  bring  the  great  big  returns.  If  you  have  any- 
/  thing  to  advertise  to  the  man  in  the  office,  store  or  factory,  if  you  want  help  from  some 
source,  you  can  secure  everything  you  want  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  through  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  BUSINESS.  Why  not  give  them  a  try-out  in  the  next  issue?  They  more  than 
pay  for  themselves. 

Classified  Rates  on  Application  to  BUSINESS,  the  magazine  for  office,  store  and  factory 


The  Classified  Columns  of  BUSINESS 

The  Magazine  for  Office,  Store  and  Factory 


called  compulsory  compensation  must  be 
demanded  by  the  State.  The  theory  of 
compulsory  workmen’s  compensation  has 
been  gradually  growing  in  this  country  for 
several  years,  and  at  this  time  practically 
all  students  agree  that  if  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  laws  are  to  be  enacted  and  effi¬ 
ciently  administered  they  must  be  com¬ 
pulsory. 

Ohio  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  a  thorough  compulsory  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law.  Other  States  have  compul¬ 


sory  laws  pertaining  to  certain  employ¬ 
ments,  or  general  laws  that  are  not  com¬ 
pulsory  pertaining  to  all  occupations.  But 
Ohio  stands  alone  in  the  matter  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  law  covering  all  occupations.  The 
only  limitation  in  Ohio  is  as  regards  the 
number  of  employes,  the  law  pertaining  only 
to  such  employers  as  employ  five  or  more. 

IT  took  twenty  years  of  hard  work,  tons 
of  printers’  ink  and  endless  hammering 
at  Congress  to  get  Postal  Savings 
through.  Next  we  obtained  the  Parcel  Post 


Postal 

Insurance 

Useful 

Adjunct 


and  now  we  are  clamoring  for  Postal  In¬ 
surance,  says  F.  W.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

We  do  not  ask  for  or 
want  the  compulsory  in¬ 
surance  Great  Britain  is 
reluctantly  adopting  at 
the  behest  of  an  ultra-socialistic  and  power¬ 
ful  labor-party,  nor  do  we  particularly  de¬ 
sire  the  German  form  of  industrial  insur¬ 
ance  whereby  the  law  compels  employers 
to  aid  in  insuring  their  employes  and  the 
Government  itself  contributes  to  that  in¬ 
surance.  Those  things  savor  of  “paternal¬ 
ism.” 

We  simply  ask  that  along  with  its  Postal 
Savings  banks  our  Government  should  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  buy  life,  sickness  and 
accident  insurance  and  annuities  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  guaranty,  managed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  offices  wherever  there  is  a  rea¬ 
sonably  sized  postoffice,  and  at  cost. 

True,  there  are  all  kinds  of  insurance 
these  days,  and  most  of  our  business  men 
carry  a  lot  of  it  in  its  different  forms. 

The  poor  man  can’t  touch  those  policies, 
they  are  beyond  him.  So  if  he  thinks  of  it 
at  all  he  betakes  himself  to  the  industrial 
companies  and  there,  generally,  he  is  fleeced 
good  and  plenty.  A  milder  term  might  be 
used  but  I  can’t  see  it  any  other  way  than 
“fleeced.”  Most  of  the  companies  are  catch¬ 
penny  affairs,  here  today  and  defunct  to¬ 
morrow,  glaring  frauds  in  most  part.  In 
the  better  ones  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  received  goes  into  salaries  and 
expense  accounts ;  in  Postal  Insurance  but 
a  little  over  one  per  cent  is  needed  for  that 
account !  One  of  our  oldest  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  just  for  instance,  in  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  has  taken  in  $287,000,000  in 
premiums  and  has  paid  out  but  a  trifle  over 
$92,000,000  to  its  policy  holders.  Besides, 
over  70  per  cent  of  its  poor  patrons  drop 
out  in  less  than  three  years’  time  and  lose 
all  that  they  have  put  in. 

In  Postal  Insurance  there  are  no  lost  pre¬ 
miums, — and  the  working  man,  the  laborer, 
the  house  servant,  the  farm  hand  needs  in¬ 
surance  if  anyone  does. 


IT  WILL  be  found  that  under  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  businc:  -  men  of  this  coun¬ 
try  a  tendency  has  been  fos'tert  1  on  the 
part  of  business  organizations  to  syrnp.'tl-, 'ze 
with  social  work  and  in  mj  ny  cases  actaa  \- 
to  initiate  it.  The  stor,- 
of  these  lines  of  activity 
covers  interest  in  hous¬ 
ing,  in  labor  conditions, 
in  the  general  direction 
of  charities,  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  recreation 
and  in  civic  improvement  of  every  kind. 

In  European  countries  where  society  is 
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Crains  SS  Pounds  in  23  Pay 


“I  was  all  run  down  to  the  very  bottom,”  writes  F.  Gagnon. 

I  had  to  quit  work  I  was  so  weak.  Now,  thanks  to  Sargol,  I  look 
like  a  new  man.  1  gained  22  pounds  in  23  days.” 

Sargol  has  put  just  10  pounds  on  me  in  14  days,”  states  W. 
D.  Roberts.  “It  has  made  me  sleep  well,  enjoy  what  I  ate  and 
enabled  me  to  work  with  interest  and  pleasure.” 

“I  weighed  132  pounds  when  I  commenced  taking  Sargol. 
After  taking  20  days  I  weighed  144  pounds.  Sargol  is  the  most 
wonderful  preparation  of  flesh  building  I  have  ever  seen,”  declares 
D.  Martin,  and  J.  Meier  adds:  “For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have 
taken  medicine  every  day  for  indigestion  and  got  thinner  every 
year.  I  took  Sargol  for  forty  days  and  feel  better  than  I  have  felt 
in  twenty  years.  My  weight  has  increased  from  150  to  170  pounds.” 

When  hundreds  of  men  and  women — and  there  are  hundreds, 
with  more  coming  every  day — living  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
this  broad  land  voluntarily  testify  to  weight  increases  ranging  all 
the  way  from  10  to  35  pounds  given  them  by  Sargol,  you  must  ad¬ 
mit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thin  Reader,  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  this  Sargol  method  of  flesh  building  after  all. 

Hadn’t  you  better  look  into  it,  just  as  thousands  of  others 
have  done?  Many  thin  folks  say:  “I’d  give  most  anything  to  put 
on  a  little  extra  weight,”  but  when  someone  suggests  a  way  they 
exclaim,  “Not  a  chance.  Nothing  will  make  me  plump.  I’m  built 
to  stay  thin.”^  Until  you  have  tried  Sargol,  you  do  not  and  cannot 
know  that  this  is  true. 

Sargol  has  put  pounds  of  healthy  “stay  there”  flesh  on  hundreds  who 
doubted,  and  in  spite  of  their  doubts.  You  don’t  have  to  believe  in  Sargol  to 
grow  plump  from  its  use.  You  just  take  it  and  watch  weight  pile  up,  hollows 
vanish  and  your  figure  round  ^  out  to  pleasing  and  normal  proportions.  You 
weigh  yourself  when  you  begin  and  again  when  you  finish  and  you  let  the 
scales  tell  the  story. 

Sargol  is  absolutely  harmless.  It  is  a  tiny  concentrated  tablet.  You  take 
one  with  every  meal.  It  mixes  with  the  food  you  eat  for  the  purpose  of  separ¬ 
ating  all  of  its  flesh  producing  ingredients.  It  prepares  these  fat  making  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  easily  assimilated  form,  which  the  blood  can  readily  absorb  and 
carry  all  oyer  your  body.  Plump,  well-developed  persons  don’t  need  Sargol  to 
produce  this  result.  Their  assimilative  machinery  performs  its  functions  with¬ 
out  aid.  But  thin  folks’  assimilative  organs  do  not.  This  fatty  portion  of  tneir 
food  now  goes  to  waste  through  their  bodies  like  unburned  coal  through  an  open 
^ate.  A  few  days*  test  of  Sargol  in  your  case  will  surely  prove  whether  or  not 
this  IS  true  of  you.  Isn’t  it  worth  trying? 

SOc  BOX  FREE 

_  To  enable  any  thin  reader,  10  pounds  or  more  under  weight  to  easily  make 
this  test,  we  will  give  a  SOc  box  of  Sargol  absolutely  free.  Either  Sargol  will 
increase  your  weight  or  it  won’t  and  the  only  way  to  know  is  to  try  it.  Send 
for  this  Free  Test  Package  today,  enclosing  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  to  help  pay 
postage,  packing,  etc.,  and  a  full  size  SOc  package  will  be  sent  by  return  mail 
free  of  charge.  Mail  this  coupon  with  your  letter  to  the  S.XRGOL  CO  6-T 
HERALD  BLDG.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  ^ 


very  much  more  mechanized  than  here, 
all  such  welfare  functions  have  long  ago 
been  reduced  to  a  system  and  arranged  for 
outside  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  activities. 

In  this  new  country  where  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  challenge  to  effort  prompted  the 
rapid  development  of  commercial  enterprise 
without  stopping  to  give  close  attention  to 
social  welfare,  there  has  later  come  this 
impulse  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  the 
commercial  organization  all  those  factors 
that  will  tend  to  make  a  better,  happier, 
safer  city;  for  business  men  have  come  to 
see  that  the  truly  representative  commercial 
organization  has  to  be  much  more  than  one 
to  “boom”  for  forced  development.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  city  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  be  said  to  characterize  the 
last  thirty  years  of  American  life,  has  made 
it  necessary  that  the  business  men,  them¬ 
selves  leaders  in  the  community,  shall  un¬ 
dertake  to  guide  the  development  along  the 
higher  lines  of  community  needs  while  still 
attending  carefully  to  commercial  and  ma¬ 
terial  needs. — From  The  Nation’s  Business, 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 


The  plan  of  humane  treatment  of 
accounts,  although  not  altogether 
new  among  credit  men,  has  not  as 
yet  been  very  widely  adopted  and  put 
into  actual  practice,  says  Roger  W.  Bab- 
son  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  National  Credit 
Men’s  Association.  In 
fact,  the  proper  atti¬ 
tude  among  credit  men 
is  commonly  held  to  be 
one  of  extreme  skep¬ 
ticism.  The  tendency  is  to  assume  that 
every  account  is  bad  until  it  is  paid. 

Now,  such  an  attitude  has  the  worst 
possible  effect  upon  business.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  influenced  to  fear  financial 
insolvency  is  the  first  to  fail.  People 
usually  realize  just  the  calamity  which 
they  anticipate  and  fulfill  the  very  event 
which  they  predict.  Chronic  pessimism 
on  the  part  of  credit  men  is  contagious; 
and  their  attitude  of  fear  and  suspicion 
is  communicated  to  their  customers,  with 
depressing  or  even  paralyzing  effect. 
This  is  not  only  sound  psychology,  but 
good  common-sense. 

The  present  contention  is  that  a  change 
of  attitude  and  a  new  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  credit  men  toward  their  ac¬ 
counts  will  dispel  this  depressing  influ¬ 
ence,  stimulate  effort,  and  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  collections.  This 
is  by  no  means  mere  theory,  for  the  plan 
has  been  successfully  proved  by  a  small 
group  of  credit  men  in  the  practice  of 
years. 


The  first  duty  of  a  credit  man  is  to  get 
all  the  information  possible  about  the 
standing  of  the  account  as  an  individual. 
Assume,  however,  that  some  account 
which  has  hitherto  been  satisfactory  be¬ 
comes  slow.  The  first  thing  to  consider 
in  determining  what  policy  to  pursue  is 
the  general  business  conditions  in  the 
customer’s  territory.  If  he  is  located  in 
a  section  where  conditions  are  depressed 
or  in  a  city  marked  by  general  business 
decline,  due  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  fundamental  situation  instead  of 
refusing  credit  on  purely  personal  grounds. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  account 
which  has  turned  slow  pay  is  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  section  or  the  customer’s  city 
shows  general  business  to  be  active,  then 
the  account  should  be  pressed  for  pay¬ 
ment  unless  the  customer  can  show 
good  cause  why  he  is  falling  behind. 

The  average  American  business  man  takes 
pride  in  paying  his  bills — otherwise  there 
could  be  no  business — and  this  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  will  be  materially  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  humane  attitude  on  the  part  of 
credit  men  and  a  little  common-sense  op¬ 
timism. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


The  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  SIO  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennell  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 

H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Brief  Reviews  of  New  Books  on  Accountancy  and  Business  Subjects^  Selling 
Plans,  Advertising,  Collections,  Factory  Management,  Etc. 


Economics  of  Business. 

(Brisco) 

'T'HE  tendency  of  modern  business  managers 
toward  the  promotion  of  efficiency  not  only 
in  the  factory  but  in  every  branch  of  business 
activity,  has  brought  forth  much  literature  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  experiences  of  successful  men  and 
successful  business  principles. 

The  author  of  this  book,  however,  has  seemed 
to  grasp  the  essentials  underlying  all  of  these 
works  and  has  brought  them  together  in  clear 
and  simple  language.  He  first  presents  a  brief 
outline  of  business  history  from  the  earliest  times 
of  barter  and  trade  down  through  all  of  the  ages 
to  the  present  day  corporation.  He  explains  the 
various  organization  factors  as  he  goes  along, 
covering  the  different  types  of  business,  the  in¬ 
terior  organization  and  the  principles  of  man¬ 
agement. 

“Organization,”  he  says,  “is  the  one  factor 
which  has  made  large  business  possible.  Organ¬ 
ization  is  the  arranging  or  putting  together  of 
mutually  connected  and  dependent  parts  into  a 
systematic  whole,  so  that  they  will  work  together 
with  the  least  possible  friction  and  the  greatest 
harmony.  It  brings  the  resources,  brains  and 
energies  of  various  men  into  a  perfect  business 
unit.  The  history  of  life  on  earth  is  simply  the 
growth  of  a  perfect  organization,  starting  with 
the  simple  celled  amoeba  and  reaching  perfection 
in  man.  So  businses  organization  is  the  welding 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  an  enterprise  into  a 
systematic  whole  and  is  successful  only  when  all 
the  factors  work  effectively  and  harmoniously  for 
the  welfare  of  the  enterprise. 

“Industrial  development  has  in  the  past  been 
concerned  with  the  acquirements  of  highly  efficient 
buildings,  machinery,  tools  and  equipment,  as 
well  as  their  efficient  management,  but  today  the 
realization  by  employers  that  the  human  element 
is  the  most  important  part  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  results  in  better  treatment,  better  working 
conditions,  better  pay  and  better  understanding 
beween  employer  and  employee.” 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  duties  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  manager  of  entrepreneur,  the 
advantages  of  Cost  Accounting  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  labor  efficiency,  as  well  as  chapters  on 
buying,  selling,  advertising,  credits,  copyrights, 
trademarks  and  patents. 

Altogether  the  book  is  a  valuable  one,  not  only 
for  the  aspiring  student  of  Business  Economics, 
but  also  as  a  reference  book  for  those  who  have 
already  met  with  a  certain  degree  of  success. 
(The  MacMillan  Company,  New  Tor*.— $1.60.) 


Cost  Accounting  for  Institutions. 

(Cole) 

'^HIS  is  one  of  The  Ronald  accounting  series. 

It  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper  and 
bound  in  three-quarter  morocco,  making  it  a 
very  substantial  reference  book. 

The  author  acknowledges  on  the  start  that  no 
two  establishments  are  exactly  alike  in  all  details 
and  for  this  reason  some  of  the  forms  or  plans 
outlined  in  the  book  would  be  found  suitable 
under  certain  conditions,  but  would  have  to  be 
modified  or  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
other  institutions. 

He  bases  his  explanation  on  the  records  and 
forms  necessary  in  a  hospital  and  takes  up  first. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  SI  NESS 


the  general  principles  of  determining  and  record¬ 
ing  of  costs,  as  well  as  making  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  different  periods,  or  between  the  results 
obtained  by  different  institutions. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  symbols  which  may  be  used 
to  designate  the  various  accounts,  not  only  relat¬ 
ing  to  costs,  but  the  general  accounts  carried  on 
the  ledger.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  balance  sheet,  as  well  as  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  for 
institutions.  Forms  are  given  in  which  to  show 
summaries  of  the  financial  transactions,  as  well 
as  the  costs  of  operation,  including  food  costs, 
household  charges,  laundry  expense,  superintend¬ 
ence  and  other  matters  of  this  kind. 

.Altogether  a  good  book  for  the  reference  li¬ 
brary,  although  somewhat  superfluous  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  student  of  accountancy.  (The  Ronald 
Press, New  York. — $2.00.) 


Standard  Legal  Forms. 

(Edward  T.  Lee) 

\  COMPILATION  in  alphabetical  order  of  most 
of  the  legal  forms  commonly  used  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  action  at  law  or  suits  in  chancerj-. 
The  collection  is  not  intended  as  exhaustive  or 
complete,  but  is  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the 
layman  in  drafting  such  forms  as  may  ordinarily 
be  required  or  that  he  may  have  an  interest  in. 

Brief  explanations  accompany  the  various 
classes  of  forms,  and  suggestions  are  given  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  necessity  for  following  any  changes 
made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states 
from  time  to  time.  (American  School  of  Corres¬ 
pondence,  Chicago.) 


Business  Organization  and  Combination. 

(Haney) 

TJNLIKE  some  other  books  on  this  subject,  no 
attempt  is  made  here  to  trace  business  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  author  takes  up  at  once  the  various 
classes  of  business  as  they  now  exist.  The  nature 
of  a  Partnership  organization  is  explained,  also 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  together  with 
the  same  information  on  Joint  Stock  companies 
and  Corporations. 

A  chart  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  presented  showing  the  names  of  the  affiliated 
companies  with  a  very  complete  chapter  on  Hold¬ 
ing  Company  organization  and  management.  The 
facts  in  such  cases  are  simply  stated  without  any 
suggestion  or  recommendation  as  to  what  should 
be  or  should  not  be  done,  except  in  the  closing 
chapters  which  take  up  Public  Policy,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  tentative  solution  of  the  Trust  Problem. 

In  dealing  with  both  trusts  and  corporations 
the  aim  is  to  set  forth  as  a  truly  progressive  plan. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  destroy  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  preserve  on  the  other,  it  aims  to  conserve — 
that  is,  utilize  existing  materials  for  better  struc¬ 
tures.  The  one  great  difficulty  is  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  problem  of  securing  united,  prompt 
and  economic  action  by  a  group.  If  it  should  be 
found  that  corporations  in  which  the  government 
is  truly  representative  do  not  work  efficiently,  the 
next  step  would  be  government  control  or  pa¬ 
ternalism.  (MacMillan  Book  Co.,  New  York.— 
$2.00.) 
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ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE  PROOF 


300  Rooms 
200  wilh  Bath 

$1.50 

$3.50 


All  Modern 
Outside  Rooms 

HOTEL  PLANTERS 

Clark  St.,  Just  North  of  Madison  St. 

CHICAGO 

Just  around  the  corner  from 
every  place  of  importance — 
Chicago’s  newest  and  most 
comfortable  hotel. 

JOHN  P.  HARDING,  Pres.  DAVID  OLMSTED,  Mgr. 


Sticks  3,000  Stamps  an 

hour 


No  more 

lickingr  postage  stamps — no  more  putterinu  with 
sanitary  sponges.  Here’s  a  machine  that  attaches 
stamps,  price  tickets,  inspector  tags,  bread  labels, 
yardage  markers,  or  any  small  advertising  label  or  sticker  at  high  speed. 

MERIDEN  QUICK  STAMPER 

uses  postage  stamps  in  rolls  of  500.  Any  postoffice  supplies  them. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  wear  out. 

your  tUaUrs  or  9e7U  postpaid  for  tl.60.  T  money  back 


ifuiek  xf  not  pleated. 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 


$1^ 

Postpaid 


line  TO  MACKINAC 

t^^LAND,  BUFFALO, 

^jagArA1fau:s, 

TOLEDO,  PT.  HU  RON, 


THE 

CHARMS 

OF  SUMMER  SEAS 

Spend  your  yacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  most 
economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in  America. 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffaloj  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo.  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and  way  ports; 
daily  service  between  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will  be  operated 
two  trips  weekly  from  June  15tb  to  September  lOtfa,  stopping 
only  at  Detroit  every  trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  Monday 
up-bound,  Saturday  down-bound. ^ — Special  Day  Trips 
Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During  July 
and  August. — Railroad  Tickets  Available  on 
Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  and 
Great  Lakes  Map 

Address:  L.  G.  LEWIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gcn’I  Mer. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  < 

Nav.  Co. 


Advertising  for  Eternity. 

It  is  said  that  when  P.  T.  Barnum,  who  died 
but  a  few  months  after  his  competitor  in  the 
“show”  business,  arrived  at  the  pearly  gates  he 
was  welcomed  by  Adam  Forepaugh,  who  ex¬ 
claimed  exultingly,  “Well,  Pete,  I  got  ahead  of 
you  this  time !” 

P.  T.  did  not  answer,  but  smiled  as  he  pointed 
to  a  large  bill  posted  near  the  main  entrance.  It 
read;  “Wait  for  Barnum — coming  soon.” 

♦  *  * 

The  Handicap  Removed. 

Aren’t  you  the  boy  who  was  here  a  week  ago 
looking  for  a  job?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Thought  so.  And  didn’t  I  tell  you  then  that 
I  wanted  an  older  boy?” 

“Yes,  sir;  that’s  why  I  came  back  now.” 

♦  ♦  * 

New  Customers  for  the  Barber. 

“Brownie,  do  you  expect  to  keep  on  shaving 
people  when  you  get  to  heaven?”  asked  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  as  the  towels  were  flirted  off. 

“Deed  I  dunno,  boss.  I  ’spects  ef  I  does  I’ll 
be  obleeged  to  drum  up  a  new  bunch  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

*  * 

Origin  of  the  Loose  Leaf  System. 

“My  dear,”  said  Adam,  as  he  and  Eve  were 
discussing  the  fall  fashions,  “which  system  of 
dressmaking  do  you  favor?” 

“Well,”  replied  Eve  thoughfully,  “they  all  have 
their  merits,  but  the  loose-leaf  system  is  good 
enough  for  me.” 

*  *  * 

A  Plain  Statement  of  Fact. 

A  badgering  lawyer  was  examining  a  doctor 
in  an  assault  case.  He  represented  the  defense, 
and  the  doctor  testified  that  he  treated  the  com¬ 
plainant  for  a  black  eye. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  a  ‘black  eye?’”  queried 
the  lawyer. 

“I  mean,”  said  the  doctor,  “that  the  complain¬ 
ant  had  received  a  severe  contusion  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  producing  ex¬ 
tensive  echymosis  around  the  eye,  together  with 
considerable  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  areolar 
tissue.” 

*  *  * 

Remarkably  Rapid  Growth. 

“P’taters  is  good  this  mornin’,  madam,”  said 
the  old  farmer  making  his  usual  weekly  call. 

“Oh,  is  they?”  retorted  the  customer.  “That 
reminds  me.  How  is  it  that  them  you  sold  me 
last  week  is  so  much  smaller  at  the  bottom  o’  the 
basket  than  at  the  top  ?” 

“Waal,”  replied  the  old  man,  “p’taters  is  grow- 
in’  so  fast  now,  that  by  the  time  I  get  a  basket¬ 
ful  dug  the  last  ones  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  first.” 

♦  *  * 

A  Legal  View  of  Business. 

Judge:  “On  what  grounds  do  you  ask  for  a 
new  trial?” 

Lawyer :  “On  the  ground  of  newly  discovered 
evidence,  your  honor.  My  client  dug  up  four 
hundred  dollars  I  didn’t  know  he  had.” 

*  *  * 

Everything  Must  Harmonize. 

“Now,  what  color  ribbon  do  you  want  for  this 
machine?”  asked  the  salesman. 

“Oh,  black  by  all  means!”  “You  see  my  type¬ 
writer  is  a  widow.” 


CIRCULARIZE  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 

YOUR  LETTERS 

WILL  PULL 


If  Written  by  Experts 

ICesnIts  Csiiapanfeecl  -  ’\^'eite^ow  ! 

THE  SYSTEM  SERVICE,  4001  "B”  Grand  Bird.,  CHICAGO 


DO  YOU  MAKE  MISTAKES? 

Prove  your  addition  and  multiplication  by  the  SIMPLFLX  SYSTEM. 
A  great  labor  saver  for  any  one  using  figures.  Send  50  cents  today  for 
booklet  Stamps  accepted. 

Simplex  Co.  L.  B.  488,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  IVlieh. 


TRAINING 
Makes  Men 
-Equal 


T^IFFERENCE  in  training  is  what 
makes  the  difference  in  men’s 
positions. 

The  trained  man  is  a  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  while  the  untrained  man  is  only  a 
part  of  the  work. 

You  can  fit  yourself  to  be  one  of  the 
big  men  with  the  aid  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

Wherever  you  live — no  matter  how 
little  schooling  you  have  had — the  I.  C.  S. 
can  give  you  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
a  better  position. 

Mark  the  coupon  opposite  the  occupa¬ 
tion  which  most  interests  you,  and  mail  it 
NOW.  I.  C.  S.  will  send  you  with¬ 
out  obligation  on  your  part,  all  particulars 
as  to  how  you  can  train  yourself  at^ 
home  in  your  spare  time. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how] 
I  can  qualify  forthe  position  before  which  I  mark  X,* 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engrineer 
Elec.  Ligrhtingr  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archi  tect 

Building:  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 
Mine  Snperintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  Si  Rteam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 


Civil  Service 
ISookkeeping 
Stenography  A  Typewriting 
"Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commereisl  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Antomohile  Rnnning 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spanish 

Igrlcnlturo  French 

Chemist  tiennan 


>iame 


Present  Occupation 

Street  and  No. - 

City_ _ 


State 


l: 
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F  R  F  F  Months 

1  IVLL.  jy^y  Magazine 

Investing  for  Profit 

This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  *Tnvestor's  Brain 
Partner''  and  often  referred  to  as  the  **Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT” 

Don’t  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you 
at  least  read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

“Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money.”  This  is  a  common 
every  day  expression— no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your 
acquaintances.  These  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck— they  have  mastered 
the  law  of  Financial  Success.  You  may  watch  them  conceive  and  carry 
out  their  financial  plans  successfully— and  you  know  they  are  not  men¬ 
tally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW  in  conjunction 
with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual  realities  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until  you  learn  the  real  earning  power 
of  your  money — the  difference  between  rental  power  and  earning  power — the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  incorporation — the  science  of  investing — don’t  invest  a  dollar  in 
anything  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial 

Education 

I  claim — and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my  magazine  has  not  only  made 
thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers— but  it  has  SAVED  them  from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
unwise  investments.  Until  my  magazine,  Investing  for  Profit,  appeared  the  small  investor  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
science  of  investment. 

Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  worth  ten  years  from 
now?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your  fortune  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  best  advice 
and  counsel  you  can  possibly  get  on  the  subject  of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law 
of  gravitation,  so  is  there  a  law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish  practically 
nothing — so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 

Why  I  make  this  FREE  OFFER 

It  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  investment 
— the  knowledge  which  bankers  and  financiers  hide  from  the  masses — the  true  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment — placing  this 
information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  understand.  The 
rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor  man  unwittingly  permits 
himself  to  lack  this  knowledge.  This  is  the  mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  FREE  to 
you  for  six  months  for  the  asking.  In  requesting  it  you  promise  nothing — obligate 
yourself  in  no  way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you,  for  nearly  everyone  subscribes  at 
the  full  $1.00  price  after  reading  it  FREE  for  six  months.  The  number  of  free  six 
months’  subscriptions  is  limited.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher,  CHICAGO 


Inwestin^ 
15r  Profit 


Hail  ibis  now 


H.  L  BARBER,  Publisher. 

20  C.  West  Jackson  Bird.,  Chicago: 

Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  months  InTCsfin® 
for  Profit  and  enter  tny  name  on  your  list  for 
Free  Financial  Advice. 

Name  ____________ - 


Address  , 
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I  Want  An  Accountant 
Not  A  Ledger  Clerk- 

illiams  was  a  Boof^peeper,  not  an  Accountant,  and  that’s  just 

the  reason  he  lost  the  promotion. 


HERE  are  a  number  of  good  bookkeepers 
and  ledger  clerks  who  think  that  a  further 
)wledge  of  their  business  is  not  necessary  to 
ir  business  advancement.  They  are  wrong, 
idedly  so. 

The  difference  between  the  Accountant  and 
Bookkeeper  is  the  difference  between  $15 
-ek  and  $100  a  week.  One  is  paid  for  what 
does  mechanically,  the  other  for  what  he 
''ws! 

In  which  class  are  you  ? 


INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY, 

CONNECTED  WITH 

NTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

■tlemen: — I  am  interested  in  the  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
■V  Course  as  taught  by  The  International  Accountants’  Society, 
troit,  Mich.,  referred  to  in  your  communication.  Please  send  your 
iklet,  “Inspiration — Ambition — Success,’’  without  obligation  on  my 

Name _ ^ _ ^ _ 

Town _ 

State _ 


A  thorough  training  in  Accountancy  and  Auditing 
is  just  as  necessary  today  to  the  average  bookkeeper  as 
is  his  knowledge  of  debit  and  credit.  You  can’t  expect 
promotion — you  can’t  expect  increase  in  salary — you 
can’t  be  independent — you  can’t  be  your  own  boss  un¬ 
less  you  know  a  little  more  than  the  average  man. 

Right  here  in  this  advertisement  lies  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  train  yourself  for  the  positions  above  you. 
Right  here  lies  your  chance  to  be  your  own  boss. 

Write  to  us  today  and  we  will  send  you  FREE, 
without  obligation,  our  handsome  64-page  prospectus, 
fully  explanatory  of  our  complete  correspondence 
courses  in  Higher  Accounting,  Business  Law,  Auditing, 
Cost  Accounting,  and  Systematizing.  It  costs  you 
nothing  but  a  stamp,  the  best  investment  you  ever 
made.  Remember,  this  booklet  comes  FREE  to  YOU. 
Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  NOW. 

The  International  Accountants^  Society, 

Box  816  Detroit  Michigan 
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A  Fine  Advertising 
Position 
for  You 


THE  ONE  COURSE 
THAT  COVERS 

Copy- Newspaper- 
Magazines  Mail  Order 
Fundamental  Principles 
Mediums  —  Advertising 
Different  Businesses 
Window  Display 
Specialty  Advertising 
Department  Store 
Retail  Advertising 
Howto  Sell  Advertising 
Reaching  the  Public 
Trademarks 


Never  were  advertising  opportutii- 
ties  80  plentiful  as  today.  If  yu  want 
to  qualify  for  advertising  we  will  train 
you  at  h<'me.  We  will  bring  yovi  in  touch 
ith  over  60  of  the  greatest  advertising  men 
of  today  who  in  this  course  give  you  llio 
benefit  of  their  \alaable  experience. 

YOU  CAN  LEARN  THIS  WAY 
You  will  kn>'W  practical  advertising  as 
it  really  is.  No  special  schooling  or  liter¬ 
ary  ability  required.  You  will  learn  from 
the  greatest  ad-writers,  solicitors,  plan  men 
and  outdoor  men  in  the  business  today.  We 
will  also  teach  you  business  letter  writing. 
Advertising  English,  and  will  help  vou  solve 
yoi'  'Own  advertising  problems.  This  is  the 
way  to  learn  and  the  way  to  a  big  salary  iji  a 
congenial,  recognized  profession.  Terms 
to  suit  yf)U.  Write  totlay — NOW,  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Free.  _No  obligation._ 


Agency  Methods,  etc.  Dept.  .ChicagoDniversityofCommerce 


I  SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


I  Boyd  Syllabic  System— wrlttan  sriibonly  nine  characters.  No  "positions** 

—“DO  **Yuled  llnee**— no  “shading**— no  *‘word-8igna**— no  **cold  notec.* 
Speeay.  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
utilizing  spare  time.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  Chicago 
Correepoadeaee  Beheela,  ^iSChlcage  Opera  House  Block)  Chicago)  IlL 
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I.earn  a  profession  at  home  that  will  give  you  standing  and 
!  independence.  Splendid  opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short 
\  '  hours,  all  holidays  off.  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good 

salary.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDOAR  Q.  ALCORN,  President 
AHERICAV  qriTOOf,  OF  HA.NKINO.  lO'H  >fcL«>De  Building,  folombos.  Ohio 


BOOKKEEPING 

New  and  valuable  plan  by  Expert  Accountant—  Bookkeeping  in  a 
Nutshell*’ — practical,  simplified  system  giving  every  essential  in  20 
snappy  lessons  at  a  very  small  cost.  Unique  course — different, 
original — winnows  the  w  heat  from  chaff — quick,  easy  Nvay  to  master 
— no  drudgery,  no  waste  of  time  saves  money  to  business  rnan 
only  real  system  for  beginner,  revelation  to  the  experienced.  Every¬ 
body  needs  this.  Booklet  fully  describing  ever>'ihing  I'ree  for  name 
and  address.  Send  for  it  today. 

THE  WILLARD  AUDIT  ASSOCIATION.  IQ59  Manhattan  (HICAOO 


Extension  Courses 

Syllabi,  Lectures  and  Examinations  for  Those 
Unable  to  Attend  University. 

Students  of  preparation  and  maturity  may  earn  the 
regular  degrees,  or  may  finish  in  residence. 

HARPER  UNIVERSITY.  Billings,  Montana 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly  at  spare  mo¬ 
ments.  in  yourow'n  home.  You  hear  the  living  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time  you  can  speak  a  new  language  by  the 

LANGUAGE -PHONE  METHOD 

combined  with 

ROSENTHAL’S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

“Disc  or  Cylinder  Records’* 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 
The  Lan'Tuage-Phone  Method 
I’litnnm  Building,  2  West  45th  HtreeU  N.  T. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B  —by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in  U.  S. 
eonductiiig  Standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  instruction,  by 
mail.  Over  450  clas8*room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent  law¬ 
yers.  Guarantees  tu  prepare  gradu.Htes  to  pass  bar  examination.  Only  law 
school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking,  .'sehool 
highly  endorsed  and  recotninended  liy  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.404  Advertising  Bldg.Chlcago,ltl- 


he  Key  to  Success 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  great  secretof  business  anti  social  success 
is  the  ability  to  remember.  ^  I  can  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classified  index  from  which 
you  can  m^ftinr/y  select  thoughts,  facts,  fig¬ 
ures,  names,  faces,  arguments.  I  will  enable 
y  oxitoconcentrate.  develop  self  control,  over  - 
come  self ‘Consciousness,  bashfulness,  think 
onyourfeet  and  intelligently  address  an  audi¬ 
ence  without  notes.  My  method  is  easy,  clear, 
simple,  infallible.  It  is  nota  theory,  but  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical,  endorsed  by  such  notables 
as  Klbert  Hubbard,  Prof.  Swing,  etc.  It  is  the 
result  of  ^  years  experience  in  developing 
memories — over  50,000  students.  I  want  to 

&rove  all  I  claim,  so  write  today  for  copy  of  my 
uok  “How  To  Remember"  FREE— also  Ivi^ 
how  to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book  ‘How  To 
Sp«-ak  in  Public. '  ’ 


Prof, 

Henry 
Dickson, 

Principal  — 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  760  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  liL 


The  Open  Door  of 

Opportunity 

Become  a  Banker 

Here  is  a  profession  that  is 
not  overcrowded  and  offers 
you  opportunities  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  advancement 

hard  to  secure  through  other 
lines  of  work. 

The  International  School  of 
Banking  will  prepare  you  to  en¬ 
ter  the  banking  business  fully 
prepared  to  handle  any  financial 
matter  that  may  come  up. 

Here  is  a  practical  and  thor¬ 
ough  correspondence  course  of  in¬ 
struction  that  is  conducted  along 
successful  lines. 

Write  to-day  for  handsome  catalog 
and  full  information. 

This  costs  you  nothing. 

The  International  School 
of  Banking 

Box  98,  Detroit,  Mich 


October,  19l| 


Are  the  BEST  PAID  Class  of  Men  in  the  World 


We  will  teach  yon  to  be  a  high  grade  Salesman  in  eight  weeki 
by  mail  and  assure  you  definite  offers  of  positions  from  man) 
reliable  firms  who  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  earn  mon 
moneythanyou  ever  before  dreamed  possible,  while  you  areleaimiiiK 
No  former  experience  required.  Thousands  of  leading  firms  desin 
to  employ  our  Trained  Salesmen  and  we  cannot  supply  the  demar  < 
for  our  students.  Write  today  for  particulars,  large  Hat  of  goct 
openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  men  recently  placet 
in  good  positions  where  they  are  earning  from  two  to  ten  times  ai 
much  money  as  they  formerly  did.AddressInearest  office) Dept,  IK 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, _ New  York,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisci 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTINC 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  LETTERIN' 
by  mall  and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  mi 
overcrowded.  M  y  1  nstructlon  Is  unequalled  bi 
cause  practical,  personal  and  thorougb.  Eat 
terms.  Write  for  handsome  catalog. 

CHAS.  J.  STRONG.  Founder 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERIN< 
Department  116.  Detroit.  Mich. 

"Oldest  and  Largest  School  of  Its  Kind.” 


We  Want  Representatives 

in  every  section  of  the  country 
to  attend  all  state  and  county 
fairs.  Liberal  proposition  to  men 
who  can  sell. 


International  Poultry  School 


Correspondence  Course  of  Poultry 
Instruction 


Box  98 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


GRAPHOLOGY 


Is  the  scientific  art  of  delineating  character  by  dissecting  and 
analyzing  the  handwriting,  for  interpreting  character  and  teach¬ 
ing  one  to  know  oneself.  It  is  founded  upon  reason,  psychology, 
and  fact,  and  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  ways  of  revealing 
nature  as  expressed  in  individuality.  It  gives  the  most  valuable 
hints,  which  if  acted  upon  will  serve  to  develop  amiable  char- 
_ _ fE.w*.  that  nrp  nnworthv  or  disagreeable,  n 


acteristics,  and  cure  those  that  are  unworthy  or  disagreeable 
you  have  never  had  your  character  read  from  your  handwrit 
ing,  you  ought  to  have  it  done,  for  the  result  is  invanably 
esting  and  instructive.  Send  your  ordinary  handwriting, 
especially  prepared  or  imitated,  and  as  you  may  direct,  there 
will  be  sent  to  you  either  of  these  readings: 

Brief  delineation  of  Character,  pointing  out  your 
social  and  business  qualifications  and 
strong  and  weaker  characteristics  and  adap^ 
ability  to  a  calling,  etc. 

Full  and  complete  detailed  reading  - 


50c 

-  $1.00 


Htudio  of  Ciriiplioloey 

Mepl.  K.  OONIIKrV,  IKB. 


STATEMENT  of  the  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEME 
CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  of  KITHINKSN,  publin 
monthly  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  required  by  the  Ac*^ 
August  24th,  1912, 

Note,- This  statement  is  to  be  made  In  duplicate,  both  copies  deli 
bv  the  publisher  to  the  postmaster,  who  will  send  one  copy  to  the 


Assistant  Postmaster  General  (Division  of  Classification),  Washit 
D.  C..  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  postoffice. 

Nnm?-  of  Postoffice  Ail 

Editor— FREDERICK  W.  MORTON . Detroit,  M 

Managing  Editor— BENJAMIN  JACOBSON - Detroit,  M 

Business  Manager — ALBERT  STOLI^  JR...  .  ..  .Detroit, 

Publishers— THE  BUSINESS  MAN’S  PUB-  . 

LISHING  COMPANY . Detroit,  V. 

Owners  (if  a  corporation,  give  names  and  addresses  of  stockhd 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock).  ■ 

BENJAMIN  JACOBSON . DETROIT,  n1 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holder  hjj 
l  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  m^^^es  or  other  « 
_ none.  (Signed).  ALBEKl  bIUUU,  js 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25lh  day  of  Sept..  1913.  i 

- fRicALl  F.  W.  MORTON,  Notary  Pubi:c| 

(My  commission  expires  March  7th.  1917.)  | 
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N  UP  BEFORP:  YOU’RE  SHOWN  UP 
lEIGN  BLOOD  IN  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
Article  One — The  German  American. 

VV  I  WRECKED  AND  REBUILT  MY  BUSINESS 
Part  II.  The  Awakening — and  New  Plans  Put  in  ( 
tion. 

HNG  THE  STORE  TO  THE  CUSTOMER 

How  a  Large  Public  Service  Company  is  Reaching  the 
Trade  in  Small  Towns. 

FALLS  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 

Six  Instances  Where  Disastrous  Results  P’ollowed  Mis¬ 
taken  Ideas  of  Managing  the  Sales  P'orce. 

ALIZING  THE  PREMIUM  OFFER 

The  Retailer’s  Greatest  Problem — How  to  Get  Customers 
into  the  Store. 

dMERCIAL  BENEFITS  OF  SANITARY  PLUMBING 
The  Health  and  Spirit  of  the  Working  Force  a  Great  P'actor 
in  Promoting  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
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JSome  Forceful  Examples  of  Turning  Waste  into  Profit. 
INESSING  THE  C.  P.  A. 

What  the  Public  Accountant  Can  do  For  the  Business  Man. 
STROLLING  BRANCH  HOUSE  CREDITS 
How  to  Keep  the  District  Managers  in  Touch  with  the 
Situation. 

UTS  FOR  THE  DICTATOR 

A  Few  Commonplace  Errors  in  Handling  Correspondence 
and  How  to  Avoid  Them. 

KING  GOOD  IN  A  NEW’  VENTURE 
if  IS  A  STREET.? 

A  Question  of  Vital  Importance  where  Traffic  is  Congested. 

^S  AND  MEANS 

Impressing  the  Need  Before  Trying  to  Sell — Statistics 
Prove  to  be  Good  Advertising — Short  Cuts  in  Figures — 
Additional  Store  Entrances  Increase  Sales — The  Tele¬ 
phone  Cuts  Expense — Loses  a  Dollar  to  Please  a  Cus¬ 
tomer — Second  Letter  Percentages  in  Indices. 

ROVING  THE  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY 

!A.n  Individual  Record  That  is  Producing  Results  Beyond 
Expectation. 

IDLING  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  A  LARGE  CITY 
A.  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

;exposition  of  business  efficiency 

Mew  Methods,  Machines  and  Appliances  Effectively  Dem¬ 
onstrated  at  the  Annual  Business  Show. 

CLEARING  HOUSE 

V  Department  of  Business  Ideas,  Information  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  as  Presented  in  Other  Magazines. 
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Time  Records 

that  Point  to  Efficiency 

Cincinnati  Time  Recorders  are  the  Govern¬ 
ments  selection — they  choose  only  after  care¬ 
ful  investigation  of  every  type.  It  is  the 
pme  careful  selection  that  would  decide  you 
in  favor  of  these  Recorders  if  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  all  timekeepers. 

The  Cincinnati  Recorder  is  not  merely  a  timekeeper 
but  includes  many  convenient  features  other  systems 
do  not  possess.^  The  “double  slot"  simplifies  its  op¬ 
eration— it  requires  no  attention  or  preparation  before 
registration.  It  accounts  for  all  lost  time,  and  it  is  the 
only  Automatic  Machine  that  can  be  adapted  to  reg¬ 
ister  In  and  Out  simultaneously. 

Cincinnati 
Time  Recorders 

combine  greatest  convenience  with  lowest  price — 
namely,  a  saving  of  at  least  25%  for  every  purchaser. 
As  for  service  we  invite  you  to  inquire  of  any  user  as  to 
amount  of  repair  or  attention  which  they  require. 
Number  27  is  particularly  adapted  to  factory  use.  but 
one  of  our  twenty  other  types  may  be  more  suitable  for 
your  plant. 

Write  us  for  our  bulletins  today.  Decide  on  the  type 
you  need  and  let  us  send  it,  subject  to  your  trial  and 
approval. 

The  Cincinnati  Time  Recorder  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branch  office  in — New  York,  9  Church  St..  Philadelphia,  Bourse 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Temple  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Central  NatT  Bank 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Journal  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  P.  O.  Box  722, 
Local  offices  in  all  principal  cities. 
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‘‘A  Globe- Wernicke  Unifile  will  do  for  you 
as  much  as  mine  has  done  for  me” 


“MyUnifile  stands  close  to  my 
desk  so  that  I  can  reach  every 
drawer  with  a  turn  in  my 
chair. 

“My  Unifile  frees  my  desk  of 
confusing  litter  of  letters,  ref¬ 
erences  and  records  and  keeps 
these  papers  in  an  orderly 
manner  at  my  finger  tips. 

“My  Unifile  preserves  the 
ideas  that  come  to  me  from 
time  to  time  for  future  use. 


“My  Unifile  gives  me  abett 
grip  on  my  work,  a  better  i 
sight  and  a  clearer  vision 
what’s  doing  and  what’s  to 
done. 

“My  Unifile  saves  me  tin 
trouble  and  money,  saves  r 
from  making  mistakes,  sa\ 
me  from  losing  and  mislayi 
valuable  records. 

“My  Unifile  is  useful  to  me  in  so  many  a 
that  I  would  he  a  2^%  less  eficient 
without  it.” 


\ 

\ 

\ 

Write  ^ 
For 
These 
Catalogs 


The  Unifile  is  but  ONE  product 
of  The  Globe-Wernicke  Co. 

Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Cabinets, 
Cabinet  Safes,  and  Sectional  Book¬ 
cases  set  the  standard  by  which 

\  others  are  judged,  yet  cost  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Globe-Wernicke  Equip- 

The  Globe-Wernicke  c\  "^^nt  is  sold  by  local  deal- 
.  .  ^  ers  almost  everywhere. 

Cmannat.  > 

resented,  we  ship 


Please  send  without 


obligation  catalogs  checked:  ^ 


freight  prepaid. 


□  Unifile  Catalog  No.  219 

□  Filing  Cabinet  Catalog 

n  Globe  Cabinet  Safe  Catalog 

□  Bookcase  Catalog 


Send  to  name  £md  address  on 
margin  below: 


YOU  must  SEE  a  Unifile  fitted  with  files  to  suit  your  needs,  to  fully  appred 
its  true  value.  Go  to  the  Globe-Wernicke  dealer  in  your  locality  and  he  i 
stack  up  a  Unifile  with  files  in  styles  and  sizes  you  desire — steel  or  woodf 
any  finish. 

For  the  man  just  starting  in  business  for  himself,  a  Globe-Wernicke  Unifile  combines  econc 
with  satisfactory  capacity.  The  low  price  will  surprise  you. 

For  the  Executive  or  Department  Head,  the  Globe-Wernicke  Unifile  gives  a  better  grip  on  th 
doing  and  to  be  done.  Everything  of  the  moment  is  kept  at  the  finger  tips. 


Jbe  Co. 

CINCINNATI 


BRANCH  STORES; 


New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Washington,  Cincinnati 


fMakers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinqts 
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Own  Up  Before  You  ’re  Shown  Up 

By  Herbert  Kaufman 

COAIAION  sense  is  always  efficient.  Honesty  is  an  economical  policy 
it  s  the  shortest  cut— the  safest  road — the  quickest  route  to  any 
where  and  any  thing. 

T>RETENSE  inevitably  entails  defense.  The  cost  of  guarding  an  un- 
A  savory  episode  eventually  exceeds  the  profit  derived  therefrom. 

OOME  cheats  evade  detection,  but  none  escape  reflection.  Conscience, 
the  nag,  knows  what  s  wrong.  A  secret  soon  becomes  an  old  man  of 
the  sea — it’s  weight  increases  with  the  waiting. 

■p'VERY  tongue  finally  forgets  itself — you’re  bound  to  seek  relief — sure 
^  to  confide  in  somebody,  and  “somebody”  is  certain  to  betray  you. 

^  I  trails  can  neither  be  covered  nor  recovered,  and  once  your  career  is 
investigated,  the  hundred  and  one  foolish  and  futile  moves  made  to 
conceal  your  original  error  will  be  brought  to  light. 

■p>E  FRANK  while  opportunity  is  yet  patient.  We’re  more  than  ready 
to  believe  that  you  are  sorry  if  you  volunteer  the  truth — when  you’re 
discovered  we  can  only  believe  you  were  sorry  you  were  caught.  You  can 
find  an  excuse  for  an  impulsive  deed,  but  the  cloak  of  charity  isn’t  ever 
broad  enough  for  deliberate,  cold-blooded  deceit. 

■p'VERYBODY  is  impulsive,  neglectful,  bad  tempered.  None  of  us  is 
so  well  balanced  that  circumstances  will  not  at  times  prove  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  resistance.  There  are  moments  when  we  all  do  wrong,  but  con¬ 
cealment  of  a  mis-step  turns  it  into  a  mis-deed. 

OAD  arithmetic  isn’t  criminal,  but  when  you  juggle  accounts  to  bury 
^  incompetence  you  become  one.  Dereliction  of  duty  is  simply  careless¬ 
ness,  but  failure  to  proclaim  the  evasion  brands  you  as  a  sneak. 

^  I  '’HE  best  of  citizens  occasionally  miss  the  beaten  track,  but  when  we  don’t 
retrace  and  we  don’t  replace,  we  cancel  the  right  to  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence.  The  utmost  that  the  foremost  can  strive  for  is  an  excellent  record. 
One  hundred  per  cent  men  do  not  exist.  Omniscience  and  omnipotence 
are  not  of  the  earth. 

■pjON’T  be  an  ass.  The  lion’s  skin  isn’t  a  disguise — it’s  an  advertise- 
^  ment.  Your  very  pose  of  perfection  is  the  first  thing  to  arouse  our  sus¬ 
picion.  The  man  who  never  makes  an  error  is  so  abnormal  that  he  draws 
attention  upon  himself.  As  old  Cyrus  Simmons  used  to  say  to  his  men: 
“It’s  your  right  to  be  wrong,  but  it’s  my  right  to  know  it.”  “Come  to  me 
before  I  go  to  you.  Onlv  the  Almighty  is  perfect,  and  He  ain’t  on  mv  oav- 
rolh”, 

/^W'N  up  before  you’re  shown  up.  Wrong  men  are  never  strong  men — 
crooked  things  can’t  grow  high. 
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Article  0?ie — The  German  American 

By  H.  de  Weissen 


"y.  HERE  are  18,400,000  citizens  of 
German  blood  in  America.  They 
enter  into  all  the  great  industries, 
the  farms  they  own  10%  more  than 
other  nationality ;  on  vast  cattle  ranges 
have  their  stock  and  breeding  farms ; 

I  manufacturers  of  food  products,  as 

I I  keepers  and  managers,  as  department 
owners — they  have  occupations  seem- 

'T  as  diverse  as  their  localities, 
let,  despite  this  apparent  diversity,  they 
'  engaged  largely  in  matters  connected 
ply  with  the  home.  The  Germans  are 
me-building  people,  and  in  business  the 
nan-American  is  a  distinct  character, 
is  business  dealings,  there  is  reflected 
nfluence  of  derived  or  inherited  traits, 
ts  or  instincts,  which  influence  his  ac- 
; ;  and  affect  his  relations  in  all  activities 
hade.  He  does  business  after  the  Ger- 
j  fashion,  which  means  that  money  get- 
>  is  not  his  sole  aim,  and  that  should  he 
j  ce,  in  the  middle  of  a  business  matter, 
ander  off  into  a  discussion  of  one  of  his 
isophic  or  scientific  hobbies,  he  cannot 
ijarried  back  into  the  details  of  the  ques- 
in  hand.  The  German  loves  his  day 
||  balanced,  well-rounded.  No  one  mat- 
l;nust  be  shelved  to  make  way  for  an- 
ly,  but  everything  must  come  in  due 
[;  se  and  in  due  time.  His  conservative 


ZPDITORIAL  NOTE— This  ser- 
treats  of  the  different 


les 


nationalities  contributing  to  the 
business  of  the  world  through  ac¬ 
tive  business  enterprises  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  control 
of  business,  showing  in  whose 
hands,  from  the  standpoint  of 
nationality,  some  great  business 
interests  lie.f<  Every  one  knows 
that  foreign  blooded  Americans 
take  to  certain  lines  of  business. 
These  articles  will  therefore  be 
helpful  to  the  business  man,  in¬ 
somuch  as  by  a  study  of  the  lines 
of  business  controlled  by  the  var¬ 
ious  nationalities,  he  will  be  able 
to  better  understand  successful 
methods  of  dealing  with  them. 


habit  of  thought  must  not  be  checked,  nor 
his  German  traits  of  solidity  and  dignity 
challenged. 

Take  Frederick  Weyerhaueser,  head  of 
the  Weyerhaueser  lumber  syndicate  con¬ 
trolling  the  vast  interests  and  the  timber 
lands  of  the  Northwest.  When  he  emi¬ 
grated  from  Germany  to  America  and  took 
up  the  lumber  business,  every  German  in¬ 
stinct  of  thrift  and  honesty  in  him  rebelled 
at  the  lavish  waste  he  saw  in  the  handling 
of  timber.  All  Germans  are  natural  sup¬ 


porters  of  forest  conservation,  and  Weyer¬ 
haueser  in  the  very  beginnings  of  his  mill 
and  lumber  trade  resolved  to  sanction  no 
wanton  destruction  of  trees.  Today  he  is 
known  as  the  largest  individual  economic 
conserver  of  American  timber  lands  and  has 
reaped  a  fortune  of  millions. 

Germans  are  predominant  in  the  business 
of  supplying  and  caring  for  nurseries. 
Roelker  &  Son  and  August  Rhoter  &  Son, 
both  firms  of  New  York,  are  importers  of 
horticultural  supplies  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
As  a  sort  of  correlative  to  this  branch  of 
business  come  the  seed-men — J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  James  Vick’s 
Sons  of  Rochester  and  the  house  of  H.  A. 
Dreer  in  Philadelphia.  Here  is  manifested 
again  the  home  instinct. 

Those  two  typically  German  delicacies — 
the  pickling  and  preserving  businesses,  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Two 
great  rival  pickling  firms — H.  J.  Heinz  & 
Co.  and  Lutz  &  Schramm  of  Pennsylvania 
■ — furnish  the  greater  part  of  these  food 
products,  while  Jersey  City  has  the  J.  O. 
Schimmel  Preserving  Company,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  manufacturers  of  peanut  butter — 
the  Bosnian  &  Lohman  Company.  The 
pioneer  manufacturer  of  oatmeal — the  na¬ 
tional  breakfast-food  of  America — was  a 
German  —  Ferdinand  Schumacher,  who 
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John  Wanamaker — a  Pennsylvania  German — and  proud  of  his  ancestry. 
Photograph  taken  on  the  day  that  he  was  seventy-five  years  old. 


came  to  the  United  States  from  Germany 
and  established  himself  as  a  grocer  in 
Akron,  Ohio.  Many  of  the  well-known 
German  manufacturers  won  their  first  suc¬ 
cesses  as  grocers.  Mr.  Schumacher  was  so 
successful  that  his  establishment  has  grown 
to  be  the  American  Cereal  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president  until  1899.  The 
factory  is  now  conducted  by  his  sons. 

What  about  baking  powder?  It  is  synon- 
omous  with  the  name  of  William  Ziegler,  of 
German  descent,  who,  early  in  the  70’s, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  bakers’  and  con¬ 
fectioners’  supplies.  Two  years  later  a  lit¬ 
tle  chemical  company  was  formed  which 
afterward  developed  into  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company.  German  thoroughness 
and  economy  started  the  business  and  Ger¬ 
man  perseverance  made  it  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  businesses  in  America.  Another  Ger¬ 
man,  John  Valentine  Plecker,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment  back  of  the  phrase 
“Hecker’s  Self  Raising  Flour.”  This  busi¬ 
ness  has  descended  from  father  to  son  for 
two  generations ;  but  it  was  John  V.  Hecker 
who  organized  the  flour  mills  of  New  York 
into  a  corporation  now  known  as  the 
Hecker  -  Jones  -  Jewel  Milling  Company. 
Germans  aim  to  have  their  sons  carry  on 
their  name  and  house,  and  many  sons  of 
wealthy  Germans  have  entered  shops  or 
factories  as  apprentices  to  learn  every  detail 
from  A  to  Z.  Keeping  the  family  together 
is  a  strong  German  trait  which  expresses 
itself  in  business. 

Sugar  owes  its  development  in  .America 


to  Germans,  the  Havemeyer 
family,  and  their  one-time 
rival  in  the  West,  Claus 
Spreckles,  sugar  king  of  Ha¬ 
waii.  The  German  firm  of 
Piehl  is  at  the  head  of  the 
starch  supply,  and  salt  of  all 
kinds  from  table  to  bath,  is 
manufactured  and  prepared 
by  the  firm  of  Rufiner  in  Vir¬ 
ginia — the  original  founders 
being  two  German  brothers 
whose  father  bought  nine 
hundred  acres  of  land  em¬ 
bracing  the  present  site  of 
Charleston,  and  enjoined 
them  to  build  as  extensive 
salt  works  as  their  capital 
would  allow.  They  are  now 
one  of  the  largest  firms  in 
the  country. 

From  the  home  to  the 
hotel  is  but  a  step,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  German  to 
enter  the  hotel  business  is  in 
evidence  from  Maine  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  for  the  housing  in¬ 
stinct  finds  expression  even 
in  the  formal  routine  of  the 
hostelry.  The  hotel  business 
has  a  German  American  pre¬ 
mier  in  George  C.  Boldt,  president  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Association,  New  York,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Mr.  Boldt,  being  of  the  true  German 
bent  of  mind,  manages,  in  spite  of  all  the  mag¬ 
nificence,  the  splender  and  the  expense  of  his 
various  hotels,  to  bestow  upon  them  a  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  of  hospitality — a  touch  of  home 
atmosphere.  German  management  includes 
such  inns  and  hotels  as  the  Welcker  in 
Washington,  the  Buckingham,  New  York, 
the  Homestead  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs, 
the  Hollenbeck  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Orn- 
dorfif  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  of  St.  Augustine,  built  by  Henry  IM. 
Flagler,  of  Dutch  descent. 

The  German  is  an  honest  tradesman.  In 
the  hardware  business  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
over  70%  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  it  is  a  matter  of  local  pride  that 
no  mismanagement  has  ever  occurred.  The 
large  rubber  business  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is 
almost  entirely  conducted  by  German  firms 
— Seiberling,  Swinehart,  Metz  and  Miller. 
The  Eberhard-Faber  Pencil  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  owns  a  cedar  yard 
and  mill  at  Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  factory  founded  by  Faber  in 
Germany.  Welsbach  and  Pintsch  are  well- 
known  names  of  the  lighting  industry. 
Germany  is  a  nation  of  smokers,  and  so 
two  of  the  firms  in  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  are  founded  and  directed  by  Ger¬ 
mans.  Another  of  German  descent,  P.  A. 
W.  Kiechhofer,  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
tinware  and  enameled  ware  factory  in  the 


world.  Wdio  does  not  know  Fleischmai 
yeast?  And  bakeries,  lunch  counters,  gi 
rooms  and  delicatessen  stores  anywherei 
the  country  are  likely  to  have  the  name  of 
German  written  over  the  door,  for  the  Q 
man- American  is  .  distinctly  a  force  f 
health,  and  honest,  substantial,  well-cock 
food  is  found  wherever  there  hangs  a  Ci« 
man  sign. 

At  least  one  of  America’s  largest  depa 
ment  stores  is  that  of  John  Wanamaker, 
Pennsylvania  German  and  proud  of  | 
ancestry.  Several  other  great  departme 
stores  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  elsewh 
are  either  owned  or  managed  by  men 
German  birth  or  descent. 

The  greatest  breweries  in  America  j 
owned  by  Germans,  notably  one  “that  ma 
Milwaukee  famous.”  Wholesome,  hofi 
beer  is  as  essential  to  the  German- Americ 
as  food  and  the  Gennan  brand  has  ma 
beer  almost  a  national  beverage. 

One  of  the  recipes  in  an  old  book  s: 
“to  cook  a  hare  successfully,  first  ca 
your  hare.”  So  in  business  dealings  v 
the  true  German  type  of  character, 
(piestion  is  how  best  to  approach  it.  Pi 
ity  is  the  foundation  of  the  German  nat 
— integrity  of  principle  and  action  is 
grained.  A  radical,  only  as  regards  the  1 
tering  of  his  working  conditions  and  sta 
ards,  the  German  produces  and  sells  C 
goods  as  solid,  substantial  and  trustwor 
as  himself.  He  never  takes  chances, 
is  not  the  gambling  spirit.  In  his  w 
and  transactions  he  is  guided  by  the  lai 
ethical,  moral  and  financial  benefit  to 
home.  His  family  and  his  home  make 
the  world  of  his  hope  and  desires.  T 
are  the  center  and  circumference  of  hi^ 
terests.  For  the  German- American  i 
family  man.  Lie  loves  his  domestic 


Two  great  rival  pickling  firms  fnrnish  the  greater 
of  these  food  products. 
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the  welfare  of  his  children  is  always 
^permost  in  his  mind.  And  no  one  will 
,it  very  far  with  him  in  any  business  mat- 
1',  unless  his  purposes  and  aims  are  un- 
^fish,  big  and  true. 

He  believes  in  the  joy  of  living,  in  the 
tautiful,  the  good,  the  simple  thought  and 
ed.  He  is  a  democrat  by  nature  and 
.nts  everybody  to  enjoy  these  things  with 
n.  Though  a  loyal  American,  he  would 
‘  soon  cut  off  a  hand  as  forget  to  cele- 
lite  a  festival  of  the  Fatherland.  Jovial, 
arty  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  native 
id,  he  is  nevertheless  a  comrade  to  the 
irld.  The  German-American  is  a  prod- 
,1:  of  two  races;  the  one  introspective, 
idding,  scientific,  thoughtful  when  con¬ 
futed  with  big  problems;  the  other,  quick, 
shing,  eager,  seeking  swift  action  and 
•tant  results.  He  loves  his  work,  whatever 

[  is,  and  his  influence  on  American  Life 
i  habits  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  infuses 
i.o  American  stock  a  sturdy  persistence 
T  solidity  useful  in  moderating  the  nerv- 
;  energy  of  American  business. 


Annual  outing  of  the  employes  of  H,  J,  Heinz  &  Co. 


How  I  Wrecked  and  Re- 

^  BUILT  My  Business 

PAR  T  11.  The  Awakening — and  New  Plans  Put  in  Operation 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  architecture  of  business  success  has 
a  very  definite  analogy  to  the  construction  of  a  building.  Given  a 
bare  plot  of  ground,  workmen,  capital,  suitable  tools  and  material 
and  a  building  follows.  Modernizing  an  old  building  is  difficult  and 
the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  architecture  of  business  is  to  carry 
on  details  of  manufacturing,  selling  and  financing  while  changing  a 
ruinous  business  policy  into  one  of  ever-increasing  success.  In  this 
last  installment  the  manner  in  which  this  was  achieved  by  one  manu¬ 
facturer  is  set  forth  in  his  own  words. 


r^HERE  is  so  much  of  mis- 
|_  fortune — not  to  say  cal¬ 
amity— in  the  world  that 
;re  must  be  a  reason  for  it. 

1|lrting  with  this  premise  I 
item  plated  the  shell  of  an  en- 
prise  which  once  had  been 
asually  fortunate  from  many 
nts  of  view.  As  the  realiza- 
n  of  the  acute  condition  of 
■  affairs  forced  itself  upon 
,  and  each  deduction  led  back  to  myself 
the  primary  cause,  I  inventoried  my  per- 
lality — a  thing  I  should  have  done  long 
ore. 

I  Stripping  myself  of  all  self-deceit  I  found 
t  my  condition  was  not 'entirely  hopeless 
dthough  it  was  decidedly  desperate.  To 
11  ,in  with  I  saw  that  I  would  need  money 
t  onsiderable  of  it,  in  fact,  before  I  could 
li  )e  to  remodel  things  along  sane  and 
(|  ifitable  lines.  Fixed  expenses  were  eat- 
into  my  bank  balances  in  a  ratio  that 
l|3  alarming  when  the  income  from  the 
lliiiness  itself  was  considered. 

["or  this  reason  I  began  my  process  of 
abilitation  with  an  effort  to  secure  more 
J^ney,  while  I  groped  for  clues  to  other 


needful  changes.  Oddly  enough,  getting 
money  was  one  of  the  least  of  my  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  while  engaged  in  securing  it  I  ran 
into  one  experience  which  afterward  proved 
invaluable. 

The  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  which  my  brother  and  I  had  each 
taken  out,  to  protect  the  business  in  case  of 
the  death  of  either,  now  came  into  play. 
His  policy  had  been  paid  on  his  death  and 
the  money  expended.  But  my  own  policy 
was  still  in  force  and  as  it  was  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  type,  with  only  three  years  to  run 
before  maturing,  I  determined  to  use  it  as  a 
collateral  for  a  loan.  Before  doing  this  1 
applied  for  another  like  amount. 

The  companv  which  was  considering  m\- 


application  determined  on  a 
special  medical  examination  at 
the  home  office.  So  I  took  the 
train  to  their  city.  In  the 
smoker  of  the  parlor  car  I  ran 
into  a  bunch  of  “live  ones’’ — 
brisk,  alert,  enterprising  men — 
all  discussing  that  romance  for 
which  alone  the  world  exists — 
the  transformation  of  individual 
ability  into  tangible  results 
pelding  hard  cash.  I  was  unusually  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  talk. 

“Do  you  know,’’  said  one  keen-eyed 
grey-haired  fellow,  “I  got  a  lesson  years 
and  years  ago  that  has  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  help  me  make  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  a  success.  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
one  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  of 
America  some  years  ago.  His  fortune  is 
fabulous,  the  envy  of  every  man  in  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  America  and  still  it  grows  pro¬ 
digiously.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  gave  me 
the  secret  of  it  all.” 

I  held  my  breath  while  the  man  relighted 
his  cigar.  I  needed  that  kind  of  advice 
more  than  an\'  other  man  in  the  smoking 
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compartment,  and  when  lie  resumed,  1  lis¬ 
tened  attentively. 

“This  gentleman,"  went  on  the  narrator, 

“said  that  he  realized  at  the  start  that  his 
business,  although  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  could  never  attain  permanency  un¬ 
der  his  direction  alone.  Therefore,  he 
made  it  a  practice  to  surround  himself  with 
subordinates  who  were  experts  in  special 
lines,  encouraged  them  in  every  possible 
way,  and  if  they  made  good  he  gave  them 
an  interest  in  the  firm.  Tn  this  way,’  said 
ihe  big  man,  T  have  succeeded  where  oth¬ 
ers  have  failed.  I  realized  that  the  knowledge 
that  one  man  can  individually  absorb,  de¬ 
velop  or  adapt  is  small — too  small  to  enable 
him  to  compete  with  millions  of  other  men, 
all  just  as  intent  on  succeeding  as  he  is. 

That  is  why  I  have  surrounded  myself  with 
other  men — delegating  to  them  specific  du¬ 
ties — holding  them  responsible  for  certain 
results — paying  them  better  salaries  than 
other  firms,  making  partners  of  them — thus 
affording  them  an  incentive  to  do  their  best 
under  all  conditions.  My  success  was  their 
success.  That  is  why  1  am  today  so  far 
ahead  of  other  men — each  of  whom,  indi¬ 
vidually,  is  perhaps  as  able  and  far-sighted 
and  resourceful  as  1  ever  have  been.’  ’’ 

I  leaned  forward  as  he  finished. 

“Alay  I  ask  you  the  name  of  the  man 
who  gave  that  opinion,  sir,’’  I  inquired. 

“You  may,"  said  he,  graciously.  “It  tcu.v 
John  D.  Rockefeller.’’ 

I  do  not  recall  the  balance  of  the  conver 
■nation.  I  was  too  engrossed  in  digesting 
this  absurdly  simple  statement  of  the  one 
man  in  all  the  world  who  is 
esteemed  a  terrific  success  fin¬ 
ancially.  Mentally  I  contrast¬ 
ed  his  methods  with  what  my 
own  had  been.  Then  and  there 
I  began  to  plan.  The  train 
l)ulled  up  at  my  destination 
while  my  brain  was  still  seeth¬ 
ing  with  constructive  ideas — 
and  hope  was  the  cornerstone 
of  every  thought. 

The  medical  examination 
resulted  satisfactorily.  With 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  life  insurance,  I  went  to  my 
banker.  I  showed  him  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  my  business — admitted  my 
faults — told  of  my  new  plans. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  big 
chair,  and  listened  carefully. 

When  I  had  finished  he  told  I’m  going  to  hit  you  hard.  /  want  to  can  two  of  our  salesmen  and  hire 

me  frankly  that  he  would  not  " 


ceed  to  put  into  operation  the  plans  you 
have  outlined — and  stick  to  them,  through 
thick  and  thin — I  will  notify  the  discount 
committee  for  a  special  meeting  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  recommend  that  the  bank  loan 
you  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  once,  with  a 
like  guarantee  of  as  much  more  in  ninet\ 
days,  if  you  must  have  it— on  this  same 
security  and  the  statement  of  your  business 
you  have  laid  down  here  this  morning.” 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  reached  my 
office  was  to  wire  for  my  former  superin¬ 
tendent  for  a  conference.  He  arrived  the 
next  morning.  I  invited  him  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  out  through  the  park,  leaned 
back  in  the  tonneau,  and  talked  to  him,  man 
to  man. 

“Jim,  I  made  a  big  mistake  when  I  let 
you  go.  If  you  want  to  come  back.  I’ll  be 
glad  to  have  you — at  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  more  than  you  were  getting  when  you 
left.  What  do  you  say?” 

He  looked  at  me  incredulously. 

“Do  you  mean  it  ?’’ 

“Not  exactly,  Jim.  That’s  for  the  first 
year.  If  you  make  good,  your  salary  will 
be  twenty-four  hundred  the  next  year.  I 
don’t  expect  impossibilities  nor  do  I  want 
you  to  drive  the  men  unreasonably.  I  want 
the  same  careful,  faithful,  conscientious 
work  you  always  gave  me,  and  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  grows,  vou  grow.” 

The  tears  welled  up 
into  his  eyes. 

“The  wife  will  be 
mighty  glad,”  said  he, 
simply.  “She  never 
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lend  a  dollar  on  such  a  business  as  I  now 
had — -even  with  the  collateral  which  I  had 
shown  him. 

“But,”  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  far  back 
in  his  shrewd,  gray  eyes,  “if  you  mean 
what  you  have  just  told  me.  and  will  pro- 


did  like  it  where  we  are  now.” 

When  he  returned,  I  instructed  him  to 
look  over  the  shop  and  pick  out  an  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  to  start  in  with  a  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars  the  first  year : 
fifteen  hundrerl  the  next  and  with  the  pros¬ 


pect  of  a  hundred-dollar-a-year  increu.N 
after  that  if  he  made  good  until  he  was  get 
ting  eighteen  hundred.  Before  night  th 
new  chap  was  in  his  new  job.  Then  w 
three  settled  down  to  a  conference  to  devis 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  efficienc 
of  the  men  whose  wages  I  must  pay  ever 
week. 

“Haven't  we  some  fellows  in  the  sho 
who  are  getting  old?”  I  demanded. 

“About  twenty-five,”  reluctantly  admi 
led  Jim.  I  saw  by  his  tone  that  he  hate 
the  idea  of  weeding  them  out.  They  ha 
been  with  the  business  so  long  that  the 
were  as  mechanical  in  operation  as  the  mi 
chines  they  tended. 

“Make  me  a  list  of  them,  and  have  the! 
report  at  the  office  tomorrow  noon  for 
conference  with  you,”  said  I.  Jim’s  fai 
was  a  little  dubious  as  the  “knock-ofl 
whistle  blew,  but  it  wore  a  proud  smi 
when  I  handed  him  a  sheet  of  instructioi 
next  day  to  read  to  the  restless,  fidgetii 
men,  many  pf  them  wondering  if  their  liv 
lihood  was  tb  be  terminated,  as  the  rumo 
of  the  “shake-up”  were  now  flying  aroui 
the  factory.  The  statement  read; 

James  Wilson,  Superintendent. 

Sir: — You  will  notify  the  twenty 
five  men  who  are  on  the  list  submitted 
me  that  hereafter  each  will  receive  a 
bonus  of  fifty  dollars  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  year  of  employment,  be 
ginning  with  January  1st  last,  provid 
ed  your  personal  recommendation  ac 
companies  the  report  of  their  work 
each  month.  All  other  employes  will 
be  graded  for  like  increases,  as  fol 
lows :  Five  year  men,  twenty  dollars 
bonus ;  ten  year  men,  thirty  dollars 
bonus ;  all  over  this,  not  included  in  the 
fifty  dollar  bonus,  will  receive  forb' 
dollars  bonus.  A  general  advance  of 
wages  of  five  per  cent  will  also  take 
place,  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  next 
month,  applying  to  all  men  employed. 


Proprietor. 

That  night  the  local  papers  all  carri 
the  news,  although  no  reporters  came 
me.  It  was  a  first-page  story  and  was  t 
cause  of  more  favorable  comment  in  o 
city  than  any  other  item  which  had  c 
peared  for  years.  I  was  glad  to  get  t 
congratulations  which  poured  in  but  t 
brisk,  alert  and  almost  jaunty  way  that  fi 
tory  began  to  move  was  the  real  compeni 
tion. 

Wfithin  three  months  I  had  increased 
efficiency  fully  twenty-two  per  cent  w 
an  outlay,  all  told,  of  less  than  eight  | 
cent  in  increased  wages.  Yet  some  peo 
say:  “You  can  treat  your  men  too  wel 

Nor  was  this  all.  Inside  of  three  mon 
three  of  my  most  formidable  competih 
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I  disastrous  strikes  on  their  hands,  right 
jhe  very  time  when  the  demand  for  their 
ids  was  beginning  to  tell  the  hardest  on 
j  For  a  month  none  of  them  worked, 
(y  starved  the  men  back  to  their  tasks, 
ier  than  give  up  what  they  called  a 
•nciple.” 

leanwhile,  I  had  not  been  idle  in  the 
s  department.  I  sent  for  my  former 
f  salesman,  the  man  who  had  so  man- 
t:  /  stood  up  for  his  rights  years  before 
irding  the  expense  account.  He  came, 
a  little  puzzled.  I  took  him  for  a  ride 
•  the  same  route  that  I  had  taken  the 
;rintendent.  The  house  he  was  work- 
for  was  one  whose  men  were  on  strike. 
'Vlartin,”  said  I,  “when  a  man  goes 
ng  he  will  never  get  altogether  right 
1  he  comes  out  like  a  man  and  acknowl- 
:s  his  mistakes.  I  was  wrong  about  that 
;nse  account.  You  were  right.  Now, 
3U  want  to  come  back  here  at  any  time, 
int  you  to  know  that  you  will  not  only 
/elcome,  but  I  will  put  you  at  the  head 
live-wire  selling-force,  after  you  have 
'  a  trip  or  two  over  the  road  to  get  at 
condition  of  the  trade.  I  don’t  want 
jto  do  anything  dishonorable  and  if  you 
t  come  clean  now,  stay  where  you  are 
1  you  can.  Your  old  job  is  open  but  the 
will  be  better  by  twenty  per  cent  if  you 
1  put  a  general  ten  per  cent  increase  on 
books  from  the  time  you  take  charge, 
reafter,  it  will  go  up  in  salary  five  hun- 
dollars  a  year  until  it  touches  fifteen 
trsand,  flat.” 

artin’s  contract  expired  in  three 
ths.  Owing  to  the  strike  the  firm  were 
'  too  glad  to  terminate  it  at  once.  In 
week  from  our  talk  he  was  installed  a.- 
•ral  sales  manager,  and  in  five  more  he 
back  in  the  office  with  a  healthy  in- 
';e  in  business,  and  ready  to  talk  over 
’  me  his  own  ideas  for  increasing  the 

'm  going  to  hit  you  hard,”  said  he,  as 
at  down.  “I  want  to  ‘can’  two  of  our 
i]  men,  and  hire  five  new  men,  cutting 
a  the  territory.” 

approve  the  plan,”  said  I,  “only,  don’t 
et  the  conditions  under  which  I  am  to 
on  raising  that  salary.” 

'm  not  likely  to  overlook  it,”  said  he 
:nly.  “But  that  isn’t  all.  Conditions  in 
ine  are  changing.  Some  of  the  old  cus- 
crs  are  dead,  others  have  retired,  still 
:rs  have  new  competition  locally  which 
H  nands  more  trade  than  they  do.  Now. 
r  ]uestion  is,  do  we  zvant  this  business?” 

..  Ve  do,  certainly.” 

hen,  said  Martin  with  a  deliberation 
Pi  h  showed  his  earnestness,  “we’ve  got 
>i  3  something  to  get  it.  Our  competitors 
Cl  lot  asleep.  They  tell  the  customers  in 
section  about  thew  gonds,  as  well  as 


r  -■ 


“tan  you  were  getting* 


goods 


■  the  jobbers.  The  jobbers  can 
only  supply  the  retailers.  The 
retailers  cannot  take  more 
goods  than  they  can  sell — for 
if  they  do,  it  hurts  our  trade. 

W e' ve  got  to  advertise!” 

“You’re  right,”  was  my  an¬ 
swer.  I  whirled  in  my  chair 
and  called  up  my  banker  on 
the  telephone. 

“I’m  coming  down  to  see 
you  about  that  other  fift\' 
thousand  dollars,”  I  told  him. 

Martin  stiffened  back  in  his 
chair. 

“All  right,”  replied  the  man 
on  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

I’ll  be  here  all  day.” 

I  sent  for  an  advertising 
man— and  with  Martin  at  my 
elbow,  I  put  the  proposition 
up  to  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  talk  little.  Af¬ 
ter  listening  to  my  statements 
and  the  sales-manager’s  inter¬ 
polations,  he  suggested  one 
trip  over  the  road  by  all  the 
salesmen,  each  to  keep  a  car- 
ful  memoranda  of  what  ob¬ 
jections  he  met  with  and  to  bring  them  back 
at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

While  this  was  being  done,  I  took  him 
over  the  factory.  He  studied  our  product 
from  start  to  finish;  he  talked  with  the  su¬ 
perintendent  and  the  assistant ;  he  chatted 
with  the  men ;  he  made  one  trip  in  company 
with  Martin  over  territory  contiguous  to 
our  location. 

After  this  he  formulated  a  campaign  of 
publicitv  which  astonished  me  with  its  orig¬ 
inality,  its  power  and  its  immediate  results. 

It  was  a  progressive  campaign.  It  began 
with  an  appeal  for  working  people  to  bu}- 
our  goods  in  preference  to  those  of  other 
retailers,  because  the  workingmen  in  our 
factory  did  not  have  to  go  hungry  in  order 
to  get  enough  to  eat.  Every  local  paper  in 
ten  cities  was  given  an  appropriation  which 
carried  each  idea  in  sequence  to  the  man 
who  used  the  thing  I  made  and  sold.  Ever} 
salesman  on  every  trip  called  on  from  three 
to  five  retailers  in  each  city  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  people  and  up.  Every  retailer  was 
shown  in  advance  our  plan  of  campaign  in 
detail,  and  a  special  inducement,  for  that 
trip  only,  of  an  extra  two  per  cent  discount 
on  all  goods  bought  and  paid  for  in  sixt\ 
days  was  the  wedge  we  drove  straight  at 
the  heart  of  competition  which  I  had  found 
impairing  my  sales. 

Few  campaigns  have  resulted  more 
profitably  than  this.  We  spread  that  fifty 
thousand  dollars  over  the  country  in  fifteen 
cities,  principally.  Before  it  was  all  used, 
my  sales  were  climbing  steadily — and  they 
are  climbing  today  in  every  city  where  m^• 


have  ever  been  sold — and  this  was 
nearly  eight  years  ago. 

The  first  three  months’  business  showed 
a  net  increase  of  six  per  cent  in  total  gilt 
edge  sales ;  the  second  three  months  showed 
an  increase  of  eighteen  per  cent;  and  it  wa^- 
here  that  I  installed  a  credit  man  to  weed 
out  the  people  who  were  so  slow  that  thev 
could  not  give  us  the  action  on  remittances 
their  competitors  did.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  after  the  business  began  its  new 
lease  of  life,  I  had  increased  the  net  cash 
income  thirty-five  per  cent  on  a  turnover  of 
almost  a  million  and  a  half,  and  had  set 
aside  another  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  next  six  months’  compaign. 

Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  real,  hard  money  more  than  I  had 
received  the  year  before  was  an  argument 
behind  which  no  man  who  wants  dollars  in 
return  for  merchandise  could  afford  to 
hide. 

In  place  of  using  the  time  of  a  salesman 
to  wheedle  or  cajole  a  jobber  into  buying 
goods  which  the  jobber  must  unload  b} 
similar  methods  upon  the  retailer,  I  substi¬ 
tuted  the  direct  appeal  to  consumers  for  the 
purchase  of  an  article  in  almost  universal 
use,  and  thereby  eliminated  useless  waste 
and  tons  of  dissatisfaction  as  easily  as  a 
boy  wipes  his  slate  with  a  wet  sponge. 

A  miracle?  Nothing  of  the  kind — just 
the  awakening  which  every  man  of  affairs 
some  day  or  another  must  experience — if 
he  is  to  attain  the  maximum  of  success 
which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  on  a  given 
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How  a  L,ar^e  Public  Service  Company  is  Reaching  the  Trade  in  the  Small  Towns 

By  W.  C.  Clifford 


PLACE  the  goods  in  the  customer’s 
hands,  is  a  sound  trade  maxim,  the 
observance  of  which  is  daily  break¬ 
ing  sales  records  for  many  a  concern. 
Goods  will  speak  for  themselves  far  better 
than  any  description  that  can  be  written  or 
any  pictures  that  can  be  drawn. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  for  a  firm  to 
place  its  goods  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
prospects  and  customers  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country. 

And  so  they  have  had  to  be  content 
with  literally  taking  their  goods 
to  the  customer  by  means  of 
booklets,  circulars,  catalogues, 
etc. 

But  now  comes  a  concern  that 
actually  takes — not  merely  a  few 
of  its  goods — but  its  entire  store 
to  the  customer.  And  it  does 
this  by  putting  its  store  on 
wheels  and  sending  it  around 
the  country. 

The  Middle  West  Utilities 
Company,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
parent  company  of  a  group  of 
electrical  supply  companies  lo¬ 
cated  between  Nebraska  and  Maine 


within  is  an  aisle  and  counter  just  like  a 
store.  The  exterior  of  the  car  is  a  dark 
green,  the  interior  is  neat  oak  finish 
throughout,  except  the  shelves  which  are 
covered  with  green  burlap.  The  floor  is  of 
cement.  At  one  end  of  the  car  are  the 
electric  service  connections  and  the  fuse  box 
with  glass  cover  and  a  neat  array  of 
switches  and  plugs.  Just  beyond  this  is  the 


Conceived  the  idea  of  duplicating  the  store  in  a  railway  car  and  sending  it 

around  the  country. 


To  in¬ 
crease  its  sales  of  electricity  the  company 
sells  electrical  devices  of  various  kinds — flat 
irons,  toasters,  washing  machines,  etc.  In 
Chicago  the  company  operates  a  model 
retail  store  devoted  to  the  exclusive  sale  of 
electrical  household  goods.  This  store  has 
proved  a  successful  means  of  increasing  the 
>ale  of  electricity  in  and  around  Chicago. 
It  obviously  would  not  pay  the  company  to 
operate  similar  stores  in  every  town  and 
city  where  it  supplies  electricity.  And  so 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  duplicating  the 
Chicago  store  in  a  railroad  car  and  sending 
it  around  the  country. 

This  store  on  wheels  takes  the  form  of  a 
standard  sixty-foot  railroad  car,  named 
“Electra.”  The  interior  of  the  car  is  fitted 
up  on  the  order  of  a  retail  store.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  equipment  of  modern  elec¬ 
trical  devices  for  the  home.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  car  ds  excellent  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  visitors.  There  are  large  side 
doors  reached  by  comfortable  steps,  and 


charge  of  the  local  electric  light  com] 
and  is  transferred  to  a  siding  as  near  t( 
center  of  the  town  as  possible.  It  is 
to  the  public  from  10  a.  m.  until  9  c 
p.  m.,  depending  on  local  conditions, 
car  is  supplied  with  electricity  by  meai 
running  a  cable  from  it  to  one  of  the 
pany’s  connections.  All  electrical  de 
in  the  car  are  shown  in  actual  operatioi 
The  names  and  address( 
persons  who  visit  the  car  ar 
tained  wherever  possible  an 
immediately  entered  in  a 
pect  list.  At  the  end  of  eaci 
these  names  are  taken  bj 
local  electric  light  compar 
further  follow  up. 

The  demonstrators  in  ci 
of  the  car  go  further  than  i 
ly  explaining  the  uses  am 
vantages  of  the  various  ar 
displayed.  They  close  sales  \ 
ever  possible.  Goods  are 
delivered  from  the  car,  hov 
Delivery  is  made  by  the 
electric  light  company  or 
their  order  direct  from  the 
ufacturers  of  the  appliance. 

A  strong  factor  in  drawing  crow 
the  demonstration  is  a  free  moving  p 
show,  given  as  soon  as  darkness  sets  i 
moving  picture  machine  is  a  part  c 
equipment  of  the  car.  A  screen  is  atl 
to  a  nearby  building,  or  if  no  build 
available,  it  is  set  up  on  a  frame 
Four  photoplays,  entitled  respeci 
“The  Education  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Th 


private  office  of  the  man  who  travels  with 
the  exhibition,  and  his  sleeping  room,  ward¬ 
robe,  pantry,  etc.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
car  is  a  water-heating  connection  with  a 
piping  system  for  keeping  the  car  warm  in 
cold  weather.  , 

The  car  is  routed  through  various  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  sarhe  way  that  a  salesman  is 
routed.  The  only  difference  is  that  while  a 

salesman  is  given  a  list  of  merchants  or  ,  tt  ,»  «  a  -r  •  t'i 

individuals  to  call  upon,  the  superintendent  “Electrifying  the  Home,  A  Trip  Th 
of  the  car  is  given  a  list  of  towns  to  visit.  the  Factory,  Every  Husband  s 

A  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  tunity,”  constitute  the  moving  picture 
car  in  a  town,  the  local  electric  light  com¬ 
pany  advertises  its  coming  to  the  public. 

The  advertising  takes  the  form  of  posters 
used  on  billboards  and  in  store  windows. 

Local  newspaper  advertising  also  is  used. 

Personal  invitations  to  visit  the  car  are  also 
sent  to  the  mayor,  city  officials,  heads  of 
commercial  clubs,  etc.  In  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  the  public  is  invited  to  visit  the  car  utes  the  picture  show  is  continued,  i 
free  of  charge.  on  throughout  the  evening  as  long 

On  arriving  in  a  town  the  car  is  placed  in  crowd  is  present. 


Each  picture-play  is  based  on  the  i 
electrical  devices  in  the  home  and  pr 
strong  moral  in  their  favor. 

At  the  end  of  each  show  a  demon' 
announces  to  the  crowd  that  the  appl 
showm  on  the  screen  can  be  inspected 
the  car,  and  the  crowd  is  invited  in. 
an  interval  of  from  fifteen  to  thirt) 


|omen  constitute  the  largest  proportion 
')ersons  who  visit  the  car.  Farmers’ 
jis,  in  particular,  are  interested  in  the 
t^ing  machines,  while  both  town  and 
Jtry  people  are  interested  in  vacuum 
iiers,  irons,  coffee  percolators,  etc.  No 
al  effort  is  made  to  appeal  to  farmers 
ley  come  under  the  heading  of  power 
;,  which  is  a  separate  department  of  the 
ricity  supply  business  apart  from  the 
ffiold  appliances,  and  is  handled  by  the 
any’s  power  solicitors. 

1  sizes  of  towns  are  visited.  The  se- 
iii  of  these  towns  is  not  governed  by 
sizes,  however,  but  by  the  local  elec- 
light  situation.  The  average  stay  of 
ar  in  a  town  is  two  days.  The  towns 
d  thus  far  range  in  population  from 
to  11,400,  the  average  population 
about  5,000.  The  average  number  of 
■rs  to  the  car  per  day  is  350.  The 
.cost  per  visitor  is  85c.  The  average 
)er  mile  traveled  by  the  car  is  60c. 

:  the  close  of  each  day  the  man  in 
e  of  the  car  makes  up  a  Daily  Report, 
copies  being  made  at  one  time.  The 
lal  goes  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
any  in  Chicago;  the  second  copy  to  the 
;ger  of  the  commercial  department; 
ird  copy  to  the  office  of  the  local  elec- 
ight  company;  and  the  fourth  is  re- 
1  on  the  car  as  a  permanent  record. 

;  data  given  on  this  form  enables  the 
Is  at  headquarters  to  keep  exact  tab 
e  results  produced  by  the  car.  Par- 
r  attention  is  paid  to  that  part  of  the 
;  which  calls  for  information  on  the 
most  popular  appliances  shown.  Ex- 
ice  shows  that  the  popularity  of  cer- 
ippliances  varies  with  the  territory  in 
;  the  display  is  made.  By  keeping 
;watch  on  this  part  of  the  report  the 
iny  can  tell  in  advance  with  a  large 


r;n 


V  mrer.or  ot  tne  car  is  fitted  up  on  the  o  derof  a  retail  store  and  contains  a  complete  equipment  of  electrica  , 

^  devices  for  the  home. 


ii/irf  this  is  the  private  office  of  the  man  who 
travels  with  the  exhibition. 


degree  of  certainty  which  articles  to  feature 
in  a  town. 

The  company  operating  the  car  does  not 
figure  on  having  it  show  an  immediate 
profit  on  each  visit  to  a  town.  The  cost  of 
operating  it  is  charged  up  to  general  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  expense.  While  in  some 
cases  sales  made  from  the  car  in  a  town 
have  shown  a  handsome  profit  on  the  cost 
of  sending  it  there,  yet  in  other  cases  sales 
do  not  equal  the  expenditures.  The  work- 
done  by  the  car  is  really  in  the  nature  of 
general  advertising  or  missionary  selling, 
and  of  course  in  work  of  this  nature  results 
are  not  immediate. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  visit  of  a  car  to  a  town  sup¬ 
plies  the  local  electric  light  company  with  a 
valuable  list  of  prospects,  the  majority  of 
whom  can  be  sold  in  the  future.  Also  that 
an  electric  light  company  does  not  make  its 
profits  in  a  lump,  but  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  For  example,  while  the  sale  of  a 
$5.00  flat-iron  will  show  an  immediate 
profit  of  a  dollar  or  so,  the  annual  profit  on 
the  sale  of  electricity  required  to  operate 
the  iron  is  approximately  $5.00  per  year  as 
long  as  the  iron  is  used.  On  this  basis  the 
company  can  well  afford  to  operate  the  car 
without  immediate  profits.  However,  aver¬ 
age  figures  based  on  the  operation  of  the  car 
thus  far  show  that  it  invariably  more  than 
pays  for  its  visit  to  a  town. 

A  valuable  source  of  business  developed 
by  the  visit  of  the  car  to  a  town  is  orders 
for  the  complete  wiring  of  residences  for 


electricity.  This  work  is  done  at  cost  by 
the  local  electric  light  company.  Its  profits 
come  from  the  later  sale  of  electricity. 
Experience  shows  that  users  of  electricity 
are  continually  adopting  new  electrical  de¬ 
vices  in  their  homes.  For  example,  a  per¬ 
son  will  first  install  electric  light ;  an  electric 
flat-iron  is  invariably  next  installed ;  then 
follows,  say,  a  washing  machine,  a  fan,  a 
coffee  percolator,  and  so  on,  all  of  which 
increase  the  sale  of  electricity  by  the  local 
company,  and  consequently  its  profits. 


DAILY  HEPORT 
EXHIBITION  CAR  “ELECIRA” 


COMPANY _ 

PREVIOUS  PLACE  Of  EXHiemON. 

ARRIVED  AT _ 

CLOSED _ M 

led _ 


_M.  OPENED  FOR  INSPECTION. 


CURRENT  CONSUMED- 


NO  Of  MILES  TRAVELED  TODAY _ 

AMOUNT  PAID  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  CAR  FROM _ 

AMOUNT  PAID  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  Of  ATTENDANT  FROM. 

NO  OF  VISITORS  IN  ATTENDANCE  TODAY _ 

NAME  Of  DISTRICT  SALESMAN _ _ 


THREE  MOST  POPULAR  APPLIANCES 


MAKE- 
.  MAKE- 
.  MAKE. 


ORDERS  TAKEN  BY  DISTRICT  SALESMAN _ 


The  data  given  on  this  form  enables  the  officials  at 
headquarters  to  keep  exact  to  b  on  the 
results  produced  by  the  car. 
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Pitfalls  to  Guard Afdinst 

Six  Instances  Where  Disastrous  Results  Followed  Mistaken  Ideas  of  Managing  the  Sales  Fort, 

By  JVesley  A.  Stanger 


More  good  men  are  spoiled  by  sales 
managers  than  are  ever  developed 
by  them.  It  is  the  personality,  the 
individuality  in  men  that  makes  success  or 
failure. 

When  the  ground  work  is  provided  by 
the  man  himself,  the  manager  has  within 
his  power  the  development  of  a  good  man 
or  the  absolute  spoiling  of  one  with  good 
stuff  in  him.  It  often  happens  that  a  thor- 
(Highly  good  man  will  get  connected  with 
one  of  the  “man  killing”  managers  and  go 
alto  pieces; then  once  he  is 
broken,  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
eome  back.  Some  managers, 
however,  pride  themselves  on 
developing  men,  and  the  man¬ 
ager  who  develops  the  most 
good  men  is  usually  the  best 
manager  from  every  point  of 
view.  It  may  be  that  the 
manager  develops  his  men  and 
then  the  house  takes  them 
away  and  puts  them  in  more 
responsible  positions,  but  this 
is  an  added  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  man  at  the  head. 

The  manager  who  develops 
good  men  and  then  loses  them 
to  other  houses  is  a  rare  pro¬ 
duction  and  when  this  condi¬ 
tion  presents  itself  it  is  usually 
on  account  of  policy  over  which  he  has  no 
control  or  a  result  of  a  desire  to  practice 
economy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere 
with  the  upward  progress  of  the  business 
generally. 

.-\11  men  cannot  be  managers,  and  all  men 
cannot  be  salesmen  or  assistants  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  places  to  be  filled  and  men 
must  be  found  to  do  the  w’ork.  A  salesman 
is  usually  a  salesman  by  instinct  as  well  as 
by  training.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
certain  men  require  a  leader  and  cannot 
work  on  their  own  initiative.  Men  of  this 
character  are  usually  the  producers  in  every 
line  of  work  or  business,  but  they  must  be 
led  right  to  make  good.  A  leader  who  docs 
not  know  how  to  lead  or  who  leads  along 
incorrect  lines  will  .spoil  more  good  men 
than  the  other  sort  of  a  leader  can  hope  to 
find.  Some  managers  are  able  to  lead  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  men  right  and  lead  others 
wrong. 

A  good  sales  force  can  sell  an  inferior 


article  better  than  an  inferior  sales  force 
can  sell  a  superior  article.  If  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  purchase  and  sale  is 
present,  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
market  is  the  addition  of  men  under  a 
competent  leader.  The  most  successful 
manager  is  always  the  most  successful 
leader. 

“Directing  the  force”  is  another  thing. 
It  does  not  necessarily  go  with  success — lead¬ 
ership  does.  Very  often  men  will  aspire 


fit  because  of  the  very  fact  that  they  possess 
an  overly  exaggerated  idea  of  “directing.” 
Other  failures  are  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
fairness,  lack  of  true  leadership,  a  too  well 
grounded  feeling  of  superiority  as  to  sell¬ 
ing  ability  or  some  other  ability  as  applied 
to  the  men  to  be  led. 

A  few  pointed  and  specific  instances  that 
have  tended  toward  disintegration  in  sales 
forces  will  suggest  similar  cases  to  readers 
of  this  article. 

CASE  I — Producer  Killed  by  Compari¬ 
sons  with  Others 

C  ALESMEX  for  wholesale  grocery  con¬ 
cerns  probably  work  on  as  fast  a  sched¬ 
ule  as  any  men  who  sell  goods.  Prices 
change  over  night  and,  on  some  lines,  every 
few  hours.  .A.  grocery  salesman  must  be 
a  hustler  and  he  must  be  able  to  grasp  situa¬ 
tions  in  a  hurry.  In  a  certain  wholesah- 
grocerv.  the  sales  manager  was  one  of  thost- 
fellows  who  assume  a  sort,  of  sui)eri')r  air 


over  the  men ;  not  only  the  salesmen  1 
everyone  else  in  the  place.  This  particu 
man  had  a  pretty  good  sales  force.  So 
of  the  men  had  been  with  the  house  sii 
he  was  a  school  boy  and  when  he  took  h 
he  started  out  to  “direct”  the  men  but  s< 
found  that  the  older  fellows  were  turn 
in  a  steady  grind  of  business  every  w 
and  that  it  was  the  kind  of  business 
house  wanted.  He  knew  that  his  job 
pended  upon  the  sales  and  when  thi 
went  a  littlfe,  slow  he  felt  himself  lean 
toward  the  older  fellows, 
was  not  on  very  good  tei 
with  any  of  them,  to  be  ei 
but  he  had  charge  of  the  I 
iness  anyhow  and  they 
knew  it.  In  this  sales  f( 
were  some  younger  men  1 
were  constantly  working 
get  higher  up.  Some  of  tl 
developed  good  accormts 
turned  in  large  orders;  t 
records  continued  to  shov 
well  and  they  gave  promis 
being  leaders  of  the  fa 
This  manager,  however,  n( 
learned  the  value  of  a  1; 
eucouragement  or  appn 
tion.  No  matter  how  bi 
bill  of  goods  the  men  sold 
always  complained  becaus 
was  not  larger  or  harped  on  some  partic 
transaction  of  which  he  did  not  approve, 
cap  the  climax  and  make  the  situation 
bearable,  he  would  make  comparisons 
tween  the  men.  For  instance,  when  a  i 
brought  in  a  good  sized  week’s  busit 
this  sales  manager  was  afraid  to  let , 
know  it  and  would  complain  about  as  rt 
things  as  possible,  thus  planting  the  S' 
of  discouragement  and  hatred.  In  a 
tion  to  this  he  would  cite  a  supositit 
case  concerning  some  other  man  or  me 
the  force  and,  by  comparison,  show  the: 
\ip  to  whom  he  was  talking.  In  doing 
lie  created  jealousies  among  his  men. 
t ranged  himself  from  the  man  to  when 
was  talking  and  discouraged  him  from 
ture  profitable  efforts.  Some  of  the 
liad  sense  enough  to  realize  their  peril 
got  out.  The  average  man  under  such 
ditions,  however,  does  not  realize  wha 
is  up  against  but  remains  and  steadily 
worse  until  he  is  “fired.”  This  sales  r 


to  managerial  positions  who  arc  totally  un- 


More  good  men  are  spoiled  by  sales  marxagers  than  are  ever  developed  by  them. 
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!';er  actually  spoiled  man  after  man  b} 
jf;se  tactics,  cheated  his  own  house  out  of 
i^jreat  deal  of  business  they  would  other- 
jse  have  had  and  instead  of  developing 
|n,  took  men  whom  someone  else  had  de- 
ioped  and  made  them  derelicts  on  the  sea 
(Salesmanship. 

J 

‘ASE  II — Clubbed  His  Men  to  Failure 

|,VERY  man  who  holds  a  position  likes 
,  to  feel  that  there  is  at  least  some  se- 
rity  to  it.  He  does  not  want  to  feel  as 
.lugh  he  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
:  for  something  else  in  case  he  should 
expectedly  receive  a  “blue  envelope.”  In 
vestern  city  a  sales  manager  was  put  in 
-irge  of  a  corps  of  men  to  market  a  spe- 
Ity.  The  specialty  was  widely  adver- 
_;d  and  had  a  good  sale.  There  was  a  cer 
ii  flow  of  business  that  the  manufacturer 
uld  get  just  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
jOeone  called,  but  the  sales  manager’s 
,ce  was  to  produce  more  and  more  busi- 
s.  He  started  out  by  weeding  out  the 
n  that  did  not  look  good  to  him,  replac- 
them  with  others.  Before  long  he  found 
extremely  difficult  to  get  hold  of  any 
n  at  all.  When  he  did  get  a  man  he  re- 
jined  but  a  short  time.  An  investigation 
the  conditions  showed  a  situation  that 
Sts  in  a  great  many  sales  organizations. 
i|is  sales  manager  knew  how  to  sell  the 
tds.  He  knew  the  line  so  well  that  his 
danation  and  demonstration  was  the  last 
j(rd  on  the  subject.  Theoretically  he  was 
j yonder.  The  men  knew  that  he  knew, 
i  1  he  knew  it.  When  the  men  started  out 
i  ;he  morning  they  felt  that  they  worked 
t:ler  a  brainy  sales  manager  and  carried 
i  t  impression  for  hours.  One  result  of 
was  a  feeling  that  they  were  inferior, 
.night,  this  sales  manager  made  it  a  point 
ake  every  city  sale.sman  to  task  for  his 
■’s  work.  The  boys  on  the  road  knew 
;  each  day  they  would  receive  a  letter 
arding  their  lack  of  orders.  Periodicalh 
[■voull  call  the  men  in  and  tell  each  coun¬ 
man  that  his  job  was  in  jeopardy.  This 
|ie  plan  was  indulged  in  with  the  city  men 
;ast  once  a  week.  The  men  went  out  in 
’  morning  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  the 
curity  of  their  jobs  and  put  in  their 
-  in  pool  rooms  or  other  places  of 
isement  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  counter 
ant,  instead  of  being  on  the  job.  About 
•'y  so  often,  this  sales  manager  would 
‘\i’  a  man  spectacularly  for  the  benefit 
he  rest  of  the  force.  The  good  men  fell 
r  the  lax  ways  of  the  poorer  ones  and  as 
k  reputation  of  the  force  went  down  it 
noised  about  that  no  jobs  were  safe. 
It'S  fell  off,  desperate  advertising  efforts 
kie  put  forth  but  to  no  avail.  Good  men 
had  made  excellent  records  with  corn¬ 
el!  tors  were  hired  but  sooner  or  later  fell 
■  / 
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down.  The  factory  was  jumped  on  and 
everything  done  to  bring  back  the  com¬ 
modity,  but  everything  tried,  failed.  The 
good  men  went  bad  and  the  poor  ones 
died  at  the  post.  One  day  the  president  of 
the  firm  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  and  he  took  department 
by  department,  leaving  the  sales  until  the 
last.  It  became  necessary  for  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  to  take  a  trip  and  the  president  held 
his  chair  for  two  weeks.  During  this  period 


sales  did  not  increase  but  a  change  came 
over  the  men.  They  worked  and  dreaded 
the  return  of  the  sales  manager,  although 
the  president  was  a  hard  taskmaster.  Final¬ 
ly,  and  little  by  little,  the  president  learned 
the  secret  of  the  trouble.  When  the  sales 
manager  returned,  he  resigned  and  a  new 
man  took  his  place,  a  man  who  understood 
the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  knowing  that 
your  job  is  safe  as  long  as  you  produce. 

(Continued  on  P.nge  240.) 


Vi  talizi  n^f^Pfem  iumOffer 

T^he  Retail ers  Greatest  P roblem — How  to  Get  Customers  into 

the  Store 


By  Richard  W .  Proctor 


Time  was  when  customers  could  be 
brought  flocking  to  a  store  by 
means  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  circulars  sent  through  the  mail, 
etc.,  but  the  general  adoption  of  these 
methods  by  retailers  has  robbed  them  of 
some  of  their  effectiveness,  and  a  sales 
appeal  needs  now  to  be  made  from  a  new 
angle. 

In  placing  a  new  line  of  goods  on  the 
market  retailers  find  it  profitable  to  send 
free  samples  of  goods  to  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers.  Generally  the  samples  are  either 
mailed  to  prospects  or  are  handed  to 
them  by  one  of  the  store’s  delivery  men, 
accompanied  by  printed  matter  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  supplies  of  the  article  can  be 
obtained  at  the  store.  While  this  method 
of  free  sampling  produces  some  business, 
it  generally  fails  to  give  a  retailer  the  full 
benefit  to  which  his  efforts  entitle  him. 
As  a  rule  people  do  not  appreciate  some¬ 
thing  that  comes 
to  them  without 
solicitation  or  ef¬ 
fort  on  their  part. 
The  mere  effect  of 
making  them  ask 
at  the  store  for  a 
free  sample  causes 
them  to  value  it 
more  and  also  to 
pay  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  goods. 
In  addition  to  this 
there  is  the  ad- 
\-antage  of  getting 
them  into  the 
store.  The  mod- 
,  ^  em  retailer  real- 

A  collection  agency  puts  a  new 

twist  on  a  premium  offer  izCS  that  CVCrV 
that  makes  it  a  strong  ^ 

business  getter.  p0rSOTl  llP  C3-T1 


Send  us  in  your  name  and 
address  mentioning  tRis  number 


Z  N9  8988 

U 

^  and  they  will  be  registered. 

u. 

uj  In  case  you  loose  your  keys 
^  notify  us  at  once. 

ir 
0 


We  Make 


‘"Slow  Accounts 

Preface 

Quick  Assets 


kO  you  rrpMi  bbaki.  n< 

'  M4kiaf  CelkcliMi  Wi  tkts,  Im 

Midland  Credit  Adjintmeot  Company 
Flw.  Its  Rest  Heim  Slnet,  CIICKI 
ema  utni  sjh  uu.  u 


into  his  store  represents  a  sale  more  than 
half  made,  for  attractive  displays  will  gen¬ 
erally  create  a  want  in  the  mind  of  the  store 
visitor. 

A  general  market  in  a  city  in  the  middle 
west  issues  a  weekly  price  list  of  the 
principal  goods  it  handles.  This  list  is 
either  mailed  to  or  placed  in  the  mail  box 


FREE  COUPON 

Present  this  coupon  signed  at  our  store  and  receive  a 
5c  package  of 

Golden  Egg  Machine  Dried  Products  Free 

or  a  rOc  package  on  the  payment  of  5c  and  this  coupon. 
Your  choice  of  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  or  Noodles. 

Name .  . 

Address . 


The  mere  effect  of  making  them  ask  at  the  store  causes 
them  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  goods. 

of  each  prospective  customer  within  a 
radius  of  say  a  mile  of  the  store.  At¬ 
tached  to  this  price  list  is  a  “free  coupon” 
that,  when  filled  out  with  the  resident’s 
name  and  address  and  presented  at  the 
store,  is  good  for  a  package  of  some 
household  commodity.  The  “free  offer" 
is  varied  from  week  to  week — one  week 
it  will  be  a  package  of  powdered  soap, 
another  week  a  package  of  a  food  prod¬ 
uct,  and  so  forth. 

A  dyeing  and  cleaning  store  operate.s 
a  similar  plan  by  mailing  to  residents  in 
the  better  class  districts  within  a  radius 
of  its  store,  a  coupon  the  value  of  whicli 
is  five  cents.  Printed  matter  on  the  cou¬ 
pon  reads:  “This  coupon  and  five  cents 
will  pay  for  cleaning  a  pair  of  gloves  at 
our  store.” 

A  candy  store  issues  each  day  coupons 
tliat  are  good  for  a  valuable  premium  if 
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used  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
say  a  certain  quantity  of  ice  cream.  For 
distribution  among  women  the  coupons 
are  printed  to  read  that  a  twenty-five 
cent  jar  of  face  cream  will  be  given  free 
with  each  order  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
ice  cream.  Coupons  distributed  among 
men  are  to  the  effect  that  three  or  six 
cigars  of  a  well-known  brand  will  be 
given  with  each  order  for  a  dollar  box  of 
chocolates. 

A  Chicago  restaurant  op¬ 
erates  a  highly  developed 
scheme  of  this  nature  that  is 
worked  on  the  endless  chain 
sj^stem.  The  restaurant  dis¬ 
tributes  to  offices  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity  printed  cards  to  the  effect 
that  a  one-pound  box  of 
chocolates  will  be  awarded 
each  day  to  certain  of  its 
patrons.  When  each  patron 
pays  his  check  at  the  cash 
desk  he  is  given  a  numbered 
coupon  that  reads  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  stubs  of  all  coupons 
issued  will  be  placed  in  a  box, 
shuffied,  and  one  of  the  pat¬ 
rons  of  the  restaurant  will  be 
asked  to  draw  three  stubs 
from  the  box.  The  holders 
of  the  coupons  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  stubs 
drawn  will  each  be  entitled 
to  a  one-pound  box  of  choco¬ 
lates  on  presentation  of  their 
coupons  at  the  restaurant 
the  next  day. 

Here  is  where  the  scheme 
works  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  restaurant:  In  order 
for  persons  to  know  if  they 
are  prize  winners  they  must 
I^atronize  the  restaurant  on 
the  following  day  where  they 
will  find  the  prize  winning 
numbers  for  the  preceding 
day  printed  on  the  menu. 

The  cost  of  the  chocolates 
purchased  at  wholesale  is  in¬ 
finitesimal  as  compared  with 
the  extra  amount  of  business 
the  scheme  produces  for  the 
restaurant. 

Instead  of  sending  a  stere¬ 
otyped  “fall  announcement” 


a  modern  combination  coal  and  gas  range 
that  will  be  given  away.  The  conditions 
are  that  each  purchase  of  five  dollars  at 
the  store  automatically  enters  the  buyer 
-in  the  contest  and  entitles  him  to  one 
guess  as  to  how  many  parts  are  contained 
in  the  range.  The  number  of  entries  that 
can  be  made  is  limited  only  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  five  dollar  purchases  made  at  the 
store. 

Thus  far  there  is  nothing  unique  about 


A  circular  the  size  of  a  newspaper  page  is  enclosed  with  the  letter. 


DO  prospective  customers,  a  furniture  store  in 
Chicago  uses  a  strongly  written  form  letter 
that  plays  up  its  offerings.  The  letter  does 
not  merely  ask  the  prospect  to  come  to  the 
store,  but  makes  him  a  “something-for- 


the  scheme,  but  here  is  where  the  store 
places  a  new  twist  on  it  that  tends  to 
bring  the  prospective  customer  hurrying 
to  its  store:  At  the  foot  of  the  letter  is 


a  guess  on  the  stove,  and  concludes  tha 
as  the  coupon  entitles  him  to  one  guess 
it  must  therefore  be  worth  five  dollars 
Naturally  no  one  is  going  to  pass  up  fivi 
dollars, — much  less  the  opportunity  t( 
obtain  a  valuable  cooking  range.  And  S( 
he  comes  to  the  store  to  register  hi 
guess.  In  the  words  of  the  manager  o 
this  store,  “A  person  in  our  store  in  a: 
interested  frame  of  mind  is  a  sale  hai 
made.” 

A  collection  agency  puts 
new  twist  on  a  premiui 
offer  that  makes  it  a  stron 
business  getter.  The  schen 
hinges  on  the  idea  that  th 
keys  that  the  average  bus 
ness  man  carries  are  vah 
able,  and  that  most  businei 
men  use  some  system  of  re| 
istration  to  ensure  the  in 
mediate  return  of  their  ke] 
in  case  of  loss. 

This  concern  mails  to  pro 
pective  clients  a  key  ring  ar 
registration  metal  label  bea 
ing  its  name  and  address  ar 
a  two-line  statement  of  i 
claims  to  patronage.  On  tl 
reverse  side  of  the  metal  t; 
a  number  appears,  togeth 
with  matter  reading :  “Tl 
finder  of  these  keys  will  1 
presented  with  one  dollar  ( 
returning  them  to  Blai 
Collection  Agency.  A  prin 
ed  slip  enclosed  with  t! 
key  ring  and  tag  states  that 
the  recipient  will  send  in  1 
name  and  address  to  the  fin 
together  with  the  number 
the  metal  tag,  it  will  be  re 
istered  as  belonging  to  hii 
and  that  in  the  event  of  t 
loss  of  his  keys  the  collects 
agency  will  do  its  best 
have  them  returned  promj 
ly  free  of  charge. 

This  key  ring  idea  mali 
a  strong  appeal  to  everyo 
who  receives  it  for  the  reas 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  nc 
elty,  but  possescs  worth  wh 
commercial  value  —  that 
reasonable  protection  agaii 
loss,  all  of  which  is  entire 
free  of  charge  or  obligatic 


_ _ o  ---  typewritten  a  coupon  that  reads,  “If  per- 

iiothing”  proposition  so  full  of  promise  sonally  presented  at  our  store,  this  cou- 

that  he  feels  he  cannot  afford  to  pass  pon  entitles  the  holder  to  one  free  guess 

1^.  in  our  cooking  range  contest.”  From  the  — 

A  circular  the  size  of  a  newspaper  page  circular  the  prospect  will  already  have  which  is  all  that  the  agency  seeks  m  t 

is  enclosed  with  the  letter  which  tells  of  learned  that  it  costs  five  dollars  to  make  first  case. 


A  few  days  after  the  collection  agen 
receives  a  registration  record  from  a  pre 
pective  client,  it  sends  a  solicitor  to  s 
him  to  endeavor  to  obtain  his  busine 
A  person  who  has  thus  availed  hims 
of  the  free  services  of  the  collection  fir 
feels  more  or  less  obligated  to  it,  and 
least  accords  the  solicitor  an  intervie 
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-OMMERCIALBENEFITSOF 

Sanitary  plumbing 

'u  Health  and  Spirit  of  the  hP  orhng  Force  a  Great  Factor  in  Promoting  Economy  and  Efficiency 

By  Waldon  Fawcett 


,M  myriad  ways  does  the  new  order  of 
things  contrast  with  the  old  in  Ameri- 
^  can  factories,  but  in  none  more  strik- 
iy  than  in  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  ar- 
gements  of  the  modern  industrial  plant, 
^s  been  no  small  task  to  place  our  shops 
^a  par  in  this  respect,  with  our  most  up¬ 
date  stores  and  offices,  and  yet  this  is 
ig  rapidly  accomplished. 

■Ye  have  heard  much  of  what  factory 
nagers  are  doing  to  safeguard  life  and 
;D  by  providing  screens  for  machines  and 
f  introducing  individual  motor  drive  in 
lacement  of  a  maze  of  belting.  The 
jance  in  the  provision  of  rest  rooms  and 
fjsement  facilities  at  our  industrial  plants 
I,  also  been  exploited.  Likewise,  the 
(efits  of  fire  drills  and  fire  fighting  ad- 
cts.  Pension  systems,  insurance  sys- 
s  and  profit-sharing  plans  have  not  re- 
'ed  more  praise  than  the  drilling  of  em- 
Ves  in  “first  aid”  work  and  the  supplying 
Red  Cross  kits  or  the  institution  of  first- 
rooms  or  emergency  hospitals  at  the 
its.  But,  through  it  all,  there  has  been 


,  ome  plants  it  has  been  found  adavntageous  to 
pump  ice  water  to  the  various  departments. 


surprisingly  little  mention  of  what  is  in 
reality,  the  backbone  of  the  whole  new 
policy — namely,  the  promotion  of  health  and 
efficiency  by  the  introduction  in  the  factory 
world  of  modern  sanitation  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word. 

That  the  subject  is,  however,  of  no  mean 
importance  to  the  business  man  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  manufacturer  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fact  that  leading  American  cor¬ 
porations  are  today  making  expenditures 
ranging  as  high  as  $100,000  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance  for  sanitary  plumbing  fixtures.  Even 
this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  because 
there  are  some  phases  of  sanitation  which 
require  equipment  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
plumbing  category,  but  sanitary  plumbing 
is,  of  course,  the  first  requisite  of  a  health¬ 
ful  workshop.  Additional  evidence  of  the 
trend  of  the  times  is  seen  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  many  sanitary  engineers  arc 
now  specializing  upon  factory  installations. 

No  one  interest  or  influence  deserves  all 
the  credit  for  the  era  of  sanitation  in  the 
factory  which  has  lately  dawned.  A  prime 
factor,  undoubtedly,  was  a  gradual  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  shrewd,  far-sighted 
American  business  men  that  the  average 
employe  will  do  better  for  his  employer  as 
well  as  for  himself  if  he  labors  under  clean, 
healthful  conditions  in  an  environment  that 
is  conducive  to  mental  vigor  and  physical 
fitness,  and  if  his  self-respect  is  nurtured 
by  facilities  that  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  personal  cleanliness  and  neatness.  This 
view  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  will,  a  selfish 


one  for  the  manufacturer,  and  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  man  of  affairs  has  been 
actuated  solely  by  considerations  of  self- 
interest  in  providing  baths  and  toilet  rooms 
and  a  dozen  other  twentieth  century  utilities 
lor  his  wage-earners. 

Side  by  side  with  the  recognition  of  sani¬ 
tation  as  a  factor  for  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  manufacturing  have  come  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  affecting  the  life  of  the 
working  classes,  which  have  brought  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  same  end.  In  the  old  days,  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  workingmen 
walked  to  and  from  work.  Like  as  not 
they  “cut  across  lots”  going  and  coming, 
and  when  the  day’s  work  was  done  the 
average  employe  could  scarcely  be  induced 
to  devote  much  time  to  “washing  up”  un¬ 
less  his  occupation  rendered  him  positively 
grimy.  Otherwise  he  preferred  to  go  home 
to  clean  up  and  was  prone  to  resent  as  a 
loss  of  time  an  interval  spent  on  his  toilet 
at  the  factory. 

Latterly,  however,  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  industrial  workers  round  out 


The  preference  is  naturally  for  the  individual  shower 
bath. 


It  is  usually  economical  in  the  end  to  install  worth 
while  equipment. 
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the  day  with  a  more  or  less  lengthy  journey 
by  trolley  car,  boat  or  train.  For  such 
transit  the  men  usually  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  make  themselves  more  or  less 
presentable.  Another  tendency  of  the 
times  figures  in.  In  years  gone  by,  the  ma¬ 
chinist,  the  pattern  maker,  or  other  artisan 
who  was  engaged  in  a  fairly  cleanly  occupa¬ 
tion  was  wont  to  content  himself  with  one 
suit  of  clothes  over  which  overalls  were 
worn  during  his  hours  at  the  factory.  Now, 
we  have  the  inclination  of  the  average 
workingman  to  have  two  complete  suits,  one 
for  street  wear  and  the  other  for  use  at  the 
factory.  This  involves  a  complete  change 
twice  a  day  and  necessitates  the  provision 
of  “change  rooms,”  etc.  Finally,  the  eight- 
hour  working  day  has  seemingly  entered  in 
to  some  extent  in  the  readjustment  of  con¬ 
ditions.  With  more  leisure  at  his  disposal, 
many  a  toiler  does  not  so  begrudge  the  time 
given  up  to  personal  attentions. 

It  amounts  then  to  this,  that  the  present 
situation  may  be  said  to  represent  both 
cause  and  effect.  The  manufacturer  who 
seeks  the  highest  class  of  workingmen  and 
desires  to  have  them  contented  is  virtually 
compelled  to  provide  sanitary  arrangements 
to  meet  the  new  standards  of  the  wage 
earners.  But  the  new  standards  of  the 
factory  workers  have  been  established  in 
great  measure  because  the  progressive  fac¬ 
tory  administrators  have  provided  toilet 
and  kindred  facilities  that  are  in  themselves 
an  insistent  invitation  to  a  daily  routine  of 
cleanliness  that  is  the  best  passport  to 
health. 

To  the  uninitiated  a  survey  of  what 
American  manufacturers  are  doing  in  this 
field  cannot  prove  other  than  a  revelation. 
A  contrast  of  the  most  pronounced  “before 
and  after”  type  is  afforded  by  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  present  day  toilets  and  wash  rooms 
as  compared  with  the  unclean  and  inade¬ 
quate  ones  of  a  few  years  since.  On  top 
of  this  are  adjuncts  which  were  undreamed 
of  a  few  decades  ago — shower  baths,  needle 
baths,  airy  lockers,  plunge  baths,  steam 
racks  for  drying  clothes  and  a  dozen  other 
conveniences,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  and 
recreation  rooms  and  the  lunch  rooms  which 
are  intimately  allied  with  the  above  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  been 
made  possible  in  their  present  form  by  the 
■  sanitary  plumbing  which  has  been  the  main¬ 
spring  of  this  whole  new  era  of  factory 
hygiene.  And  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
which  manufacturers  are  conferring  upon 
their  wage-earners — and  indirectly  upon 
themselves — is  found  in  the  present-day 
facilities  for  furnishing  pure  drinking 
water. 

According  to  present  day  ideas  two  of 
the  chief  menaces  of  the  old-time  factory 
were  found  in  the  common  drinking  cup 
and  the  much-used  and  much-abused  roller 


towel.  The  latter  has  given  way  to  sani¬ 
tary  substitutes,  especially  to  the  economical 
and  satisfactory  paper  towels,  whereas  the 
common  drinking  cup  has  been  supplanted 
either  by  individual  cups  (preferably  those 
of  paper),  or  better  yet  by  the  bubbling 
drinking  fountain  which  requires  the  use 
of  no  cup  whatever.  Manufacturers  have 
their  choice  of  a  number  of  diflferent  models 
of  these  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  and 
some  of  the  newer  styles  are  fitted  with  a 
guard  or  cage  so  that  the  lips  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  touch  the  nozzle  of  the  fountain. 

In  some  plants  it  has  been  found  advan¬ 
tageous  to  pump  ice  water  to  the  various 
departments  throughout  the  factory  and  to 
place  at  frequent  intervals  spigots  whither 
the  employes  may  carry  their  cups  to  be 
filled  if  the  bubbling  fountain  is  not  used. 
And,  by  the  way,  this  matter  of  the  dis- 


THE  spread  of  the  telephone  into 
suburban  and  rural  districts,  together 
with  the  advantages  of  increased 
weights  and  lower  rates  afforded  by  the 
new  Parcel  Post  regulations  recently  an¬ 
nounced,  will  give  local  merchants  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  an  order  and  delivery  system  equal  to 
that  maintained  by  the  large  city  stores 
without  the  expense  of  up-keep. 

Rural  free  delivery  carriers  are  allowed 
by  the  postal  regulations  to  deliver  to  pat¬ 
rons  upon  their  request  unmailable  pack¬ 
ages.  This  enhances  the  value  of  rural  free 
delivery  service  to  local  merchants  as  there 
is  no  limitation  to  the  delivery  service  the 
carriers  can  perform  for  their  patrons  pro¬ 
vided  the  same  does  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  delivery  of  mail.  Patrons  of  rural 
free  delivery  routes  make  extensive^  use 
of  this  privilege,  which  adds  additional 
weight  to  the  argument  that  local  merchants 
should  encourage  their  customers  to  trade 
by  means  of  telephoning  orders  to  be  sent 
out  by  rural  free  delivery  carriers. 

The  Parcel  Post,  if  properly  utilized, 
will  be  a  double  benefit  to  local  merchants. 
They  can  have  special  orders  from  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jobbers  delivered  directly  to 
customers  quickly  and  cheaply,  while  they 
can  more  quickly  and  cheaply  make  deliv¬ 
eries  of  goods  from  their  own  stock  to 
patrons  on  rural  free  delivery  routes. 

.A.fter  making  extensive  investigations  we 


tribution  of  drinking  fountains,  toilet  and 
other  facilities  that  go  to  make  up  the  sani¬ 
tary  equipment  of  the  modern  industrial 
institution  is  a  most  important  one  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  It  has  been  found 
that  where  the  workers  have  to  spend  too 
much  time  going  back  and  forth  to  minister 
to  their  bodily  needs  there  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  employer.  It  is  a  case  where  a 
shortage  of  facilities  is  as  poor  economy  for 
the  manufacturer  as  is  a  shortage  of  tele¬ 
phones  for  the  merchant  who  seeks  to  have 
his  customers  shop  by  phone. 

Whereas  the  great  majority  of  industrial 
workers  in  American  plants  where  modern 
sanitation  has  been  introduced  have  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  have  shown 
an  appreciation  for  the  manufacturer  s  pro¬ 
gressive  policy,  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend 

V  (Continued  on  Page  244.) 


are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  local  met 
chants  are  not  to  any  considerable  exter 
taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  placed  £ 
their  disposal  by  the  Parcel  Post. 

The  following  four  questions  submitte 
to  postmasters  and  merchants  in  many  typ 
cal  trading  centers  of  the  western  stah 
were  answered  as  follows : — 

1.  What  percentage  of  the  Parcel  Po, 
mail  that  passes  through  your  office  orh 
inates  locally? 

(Answer)  20%. 

2.  Are  the  merchants  of  your  town  n 
ceiving  telephone  and  mail  orders  from  pa 
rons  on  rural  free  delivery  routes  and  sent 
ing  out  Parcel  Post  mail  to  any  noticeab 
extent? 

(Answer)  To  a  small  extent. 

3.  Are  your  local  merchants  taking  at 
vantage  of  the  Parcel  Post  delivery  to  stu 
an  extent  that  it  has  stimulated  their  bus 
ness  or  caused  them  to  adopt  more  improvi 
methods  of  conducting  their  offices  at 
stores? 

(Answer)  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

4.  Do  patrons  on  rural  free  deliiei 
routes  fully  realise  the  adz'antages  affordi 
by  the  Parcel  Post? 

(Answer)  Yes. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  ' 
local  merchants  are  neglecting  wonderf 
opportunities. 
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I 


The  Fastest 
To  Protect  Checks 


This  new  Protectograph  Check-Writer  “shreds”  the  full  amount , 
in  two  indelible  colors,  protecting  it  at  the  same  time. 

Pays  for  itself  over  and  over  in  saving  of  time. 

Positive  protection  by  the  famous  Protectograph  method  against 
the_  busy  check  raisers  who  secure  millions  of  dollars  yearly  by 
“raising”  the  amounts  of  genuine  checks. 

Fastest  system  of  writing  ever  thought  of — ^a  complete  word  at 
each  stroke — fast  as  the  hands  can  move. 

Each  word  is  written  out  in  full — each  letter  cut  into  shreds  and 
heavy  ink  forced  through  the  shreds  under  pressure — the  famous 
Protectograph  principle  (patented)  which  has  stood  the  test  for  14 
years  on  the  world’s  biggest  bank  accounts. 

'The  work  of  this  new  Protectograph 
is  beautifully  clear  and  legible.  Denom¬ 
inations  are  written  in  red;  amounts  are 
written  in  blue — all  at  the  same  operation 
— separating  dollars  and  cents  by  colors 
so  that  mistakes  are  impossible.  The 
writing  is  strikingly  prominent,  unmistak¬ 
able,  handsome  in  appearance. 

_  It  has  taken  over  14  years  to  build 
this  instrument.  Elaborate  experiment 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  correct 
combination  of  Protectograph  “shredding”  and  word-writing. 

The  business  world  knows  the  Protectograph — over  200,000  in 
use.  Used  by  nearly  all  leading  banks,  by  U.  S.  Government  dis¬ 
bursing  offices,  public  institutions  and  business  houses  large  and 
small  throughout  the  world.  IMany  of  the  first  Protectographs  built 
12  to  14  years  ago  are  still  in  active  service.  We  have  never  made 
a  charge  to  any  original  purchaser  for  ordinary  repairs  or  replace¬ 
ments.  That’s  our  idea  of  service.  (Ask  any  Protectograph  user.) 

This  new  member  of  the  Protectograph  family  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  is  a  finished  product.  It  will  give  protection  and  satis¬ 
factory  service  for  a  business  lifetime.  Wonderfully  simple  and 
durable.  Nothing  to  wear  out  or  break.  Fully  guaranteed 
with  the  tried-out  Protectograph  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
Easily  understood  and  easy  to  operate.  Anyone  can 
save  time,  right  at  the  start,  in  writing  checks  with  the 
Protectograph  Check-Writer.  Tests  show  that  the 
saving  of  time,  even  with  an  inexperienced  operator, 
is  fully  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  any  other 


A  low  price  for  this  high-grade 
instrument  is  made  possible  by  our 
splendid  organization  with  14  years’ 
experience  in  Protectograph  devel¬ 
opment,  a  factory  output  of  over 
400  Protectographs  daily;  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  content  with  a  reason¬ 
able  and  moderate  profit.  Write  for 
sample  checks  showing  the  beauti¬ 
ful  work  of  this  new  Protectograph. 


Its  speed,  with  practice, 


The  New 

Protectograph 

Check-Writer 


system  of  writing  and  protecting  checks, 
is  unlimited. 

Saves  its  own  cost  in  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  then — keeps 
right  on  saving  with  no  expense  for  upkeep. 

The  Protectograph  Check-Writer  is  not  an  expensive  machine.  It 
is  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind  ever  offered.  While  it  was  built 
regardless  of  expense  in  every  detail,  we  have  decided  to  fix  a  price 
so  low  that  every  individual  bank  depositor  is  a  possible  purchaser. 
Low  price  insures  a  big  market  and  big  output.  Big  output  leaves 
a  fair  profit  even  at  a  low  price.  Our  splendid  organization  now 
building  and  selling  over  400  machines  a  day  enables  us  to  sell  the 

Protectograph  Check -Writer  at  barely 
half  the  price  we  estimated  when  it  was 
first  designed. 

Write  us  for  reproductions  of  checks 
that  have  been  raised;  confidential  in¬ 
formation  about  check  raising  and  check 
protection.  We  ask  you  in  writing  us  to 
use  the  coupon  and  attach  it  to  your 
business  stationery,  because  the  banks 
expect  us  not  to  furnish  this  information 
to  any  but  responsible  business  men  who 
are  entitled  to  know  the  dangers  of  sign- 
The  only  way  to  prove  this  danger  to 
you  is  to  show  you  just  what  has  happened  to  other  business  men 
who  “took  a  chance.” 

This  confidential  information  is  well  worth  asking  for.  We  will 
send  the  new  hook  of  “horrible  examples”  entitled  “What  Burns 
Says,”  giving  the  great  detective’s  warning  to  the  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  tells  the  bankers  about  new  and  startling  schemes 
of  forgers  to  obtain  your  genuine  checks.  This  book  shows  actual 
reproductions  of  raised  checks,  illustrating  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Bums.  It  proves  by  his  own  experience  in  dealing  with  these 
“crooks”  how  hard  it  is  to  avoid  having  a  check  stolen  and  raised, 
either  by  professionals  or  by  trusted  emplo3'^ees. 

Check  raising  is  going  on  every  day,  everywhere.  Checks  > 

are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  altered  be^'ond  recogni- 
tion  by  experts  and  amateurs.  .\ny  check  you  write  can  / 

be  raised  in  some  way.  ,^-,3  *i,h 

See  “What  Burns  your  letterhead  for  con-  1']^ 

Savs”  about  it. 


ing  unprotected  checks. 


Bdentinl  information. 


G.  W.  Todd  &  Co., 


1127  University 
Avenue 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Representatives  in  Every  Leading  City 

Manufacturers  of  the  Protectograph,  which 
stamps  this  familiar  limiting  line — 

iw  01/M’ inwir’y 

Each  word  is  cut  ’nto  shreds  and  heavy  ink  forced  through  and  through  the 
shreds  under  heavy  pressure — never  successfully  altered. 


/ 

/  FREE 

Please  mail  to 
address  shown 
on  letterhead,  sam¬ 
ples  of  Protectograph 
Check  Writing  and  the 
book  by  Detective  Burns. 


Name _ _ _ _ 

To  G.W.  Todd  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Under  the  new  Parcel  Post  regulations 
the  weight  limit  of  parcels  in  the  first  and 
second  zones  is  raised  from  eleven  pounds 
to  twenty  pounds.  IMateral  reductions  in 
rates  applying  to  these  two  zones  only  are 
also  in  effect. 

The  first  zone  includes  the  territory  with¬ 
in  the  local  delivery  of  any  office,  ihe  first 
zone  rate  of  postage  applies  to  all  Parcel 
Post  mail  deposited  at  any  office  for  local 
delivery  or  for  delivery  by  city  carriers  or 
on  rural  free  delivery  routes  emanating 
from  said  office. 

The  second  zone  includes  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  what  was  formerly  the  first 
zone,  together  with  all  of  the  second  zone. 

The  rate  in  the  first  zone  is  five  cents 
for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof, 
and  one  cent  for  each  additional  two 
pounds  or  fraction  thereof.  The  rate  for 
the  second  zone  is  five  cents  for  the  first 
pound,  or  fraction  thereof,  and  one  cent 
for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Rates,  weights  and  regulations  apply¬ 
ing  to  other  than  the  newly  designated 
first  and  second  zones  remain  unchanged. 

Under  the  old  local  weight  limiting  the 
weight  of  packages  to  eleven  pounds  with  a 
rate  of  five  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  one 
cent  for  each  additional  pound,  or  Rac¬ 


ed  for  themselves  the  lasting  benefits 
that  come  from  an  awakening  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  modern  merchandising,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  methods. 

Those  local  merchants  who  will  make  in¬ 
telligent  efforts  to  profit  by  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  governing  Parcel  Post  mail  will  surely 
be  rewarded  by  increased  business  and 
profits. 

Reports  of  increases  in  sales  as  high  as 
20%  have  been  received  from  some  typ¬ 
ical  rural  trading  centers  of  the  Middle 
West  from  local  merchants  who  have 
trir-'  to  develop  Parcel  Post  business  by 
newspaper  advertising,  direct  circulari¬ 
zation  from  either  card  index  or  address- 
ograph  lists,  or  by  the  issuing  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  catalogs  and  price  lists  showing 
goods  carried  by  non-competing  mer¬ 
chants. 


by  any  store  with  which  you  can  possibly 
do  business”  let  him  start  his  campaign 
for  Parcel  Post  business,  not  as  an  end 
within  itself  but  as  a  means  to  an  end- 
more  business  and  profits. 

His  public  will  soon  realize  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  dealing  at  home  with  a  live  mer¬ 
chant  who  can  duplicate  the  prices  of  the 


That  local  merchants  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  developing 
trade  by  means  of  the  Parcel  Post  is 
shown  by  the  many  inquiries  manufac¬ 
turers  of  filing  and  office  devices  receive 
from  them  for  information  as  to  the  pro¬ 
per  equipment  for  mail  order  depart¬ 
ments.  The  Globe-Wernicke  Co.,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  received  three  hundred  inquiries 
from  local  merchants  in  answer  to  one 
advertisement  in  nine  publications  offer¬ 
ing  to  send  information  as  to  the  filing 
devices  necessary  to  equip  a  mail  order 
department.  The  Addressograph  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  as  a  result  of  announ¬ 
cing  to  local  merchants,  that  they  had 
prepared  a  booklet  explaining  how  local 
merchants  could  profit  by  the  Parcel 
Post,  received  about  five  hundred  requests 
for  the  book  within  a  week.  The  Byxbee 
Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  “Inland  Storekeeper,”  ad¬ 
vise  that  they  have  sold  to  local  mer¬ 
chants  two  thousand  copies  of  their  pam¬ 
phlet  “Twenty-five  Plans  for  Utilizing 
the  Parcel  Post  to  Increase  Business.” 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  to  the  Parcel  Post  will  show  that 
he  should  not  undertake  to  install  a  mail 
order  department  that  imitates  the  busi¬ 
ness  methods  of  the  established  mail  or¬ 
der  houses,  but  that  he  should  adapt 
some  of  their  principles  of  scientific 
merchandising  and  apply  them  to  his  own 


Inismess. 


Unexpected  ohitors  have  arrived~the  farm  wife’ phones 

an  order  to  town  early  in  the  morninge 


tion  thereof,  those  local  merchants  who 
intelligently  tried  to  develop  business  by 
Parcel  Post  report  moderate  success.  In¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  these  mer¬ 
chants  not  only  increased  their  sales  by 
campaigns  for  mail  order  business  but 
that  they  have  regained  some  customers 
lost  to  the  mail  order  houses  in  the  past 
Moreover,  these  merchants  have  gain- 


He  should  first  of  all  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  stock  of  goods  well  displayed  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  store;  see  that  his  salesmen  are 
proficient ;  and  in  addition  to  his  regular 
old  line  advertising  use  his  newly  in¬ 
stalled  mail  order  department  as  a  trade 
builder  performing  the  functions  usually 
assigned  to  a  promotion  department. 

When  he  has  so  organized  his  business 
that  he  can  truthfully  advertise  “prices, 
quality  and  service  equal  to  those  offered 


The  goods  will  be  delivered  at  the  front  gate  about 
a.  m.  by  Parcel  Post. 


mail  order  and  out  of  town  houses  anc 
who,  in  addition,  offers  them  service  the} 
cannot  possibly  obtain  from  dealers  far 
ther  away. 

Those  located  in  his  trade  zone  wil 
form  the  habit  of  placing  their  emergenc 
orders  with  him  by  telephone,  pr  lettei 
and  at  their  convenience,  visiting  hi 
store  where  they  can  examine  the  good 
instead  of  reading  descriptions  of  then 
and  where  they  can  be  personally  serve 
by  sales-people  familiar  with  their  need 
—all  of  this  the  result  of  a  properly  coi 
ducted  campaign  for  Parcel  Post  bus 
ness. 

The  skeptical  local  merchant  will  as 
how  these  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Assuming  that  he  has  bought  the  rigl 
goods  at  the  right  prices  and  has  gaug( 
his  stock  to  the  needs  of  the  communifi 
that  he  has  attractively  displayed  it  in  £ 
inviting  store  and  arranged  to  give  h 
customers  the  best  of  service,  he  shoul 
so  far  as  office  details  are  concerne 
maintain  an  effective  mailing  list  and  o 
erate  up-to-date  catalog,  corresponden 
and  invoice  files. 

First,  he  should  compile  a  mailing  I 
on  3  X  5  cards  using  his  ledgers,  te' 
phone  directories,  list  of  rural  free  c 
livery  patrons,  etc.  These  cards  shea' 
be  arranged  alphabetically  in  card  ind 
files  and  by  colors  and  tabbings  indic£ 
those  lines  of  business  in  which  CU31 
mers  and  prospective  customers  are  f 
gaged  and  in  what  lines  of  goods  th 


For  Trial  Balances 


For  Sales  Records 


For  Estimates 


For  Statements 


For  Reports 


ou  Need 
This 

Efficient 

Machine 


Almost  every  day  some  Wales  user 
writes  us,  or  tells  one  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  something  like  this: 

‘When  we  bought  your  machine  we  did 
not  believe  we  had  much  use  for  it. 
Now  we  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  ourofhce 
equipment.” 

You  need  the 


WMLES 


Msible 


Adding 

aiul  Listing 

Machine 

to  save  the  losses  resulting  from  errors  and 
from  the  absence  of  thorough  analysis  of  the 
numerous  details  of  your  business. 

Durability  and  Low  Cost  for  Up-keep 

Then,  too,  we  are  constantly  receiving  letters 
from  users  telling  of  Wales  machines  in  service 
5,  6,  7  and  even  8  years  without  one  cent 
expended  for  repairs — machines  that  do  their 
work  day  in,  day  out,  without  expenditure  for 
constant  inspection. 

The  Wales  Visible  is  the  Only 
Adding  and  Listing  Machine  p.^ 

Guaranteed  for  Five  Years  Coupon 

Put  these  facts  to  the  test  by  Letterhead 

mailing  the  coupon  to-day. 

The  Adder  Machine 

Company  Name _ 

287  Walnut  St.,  Kingston  Sla  Business _ 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.U.S.A.  _ 

Agents  in  All  Leading  Cities  Business  Oct.  ’13 


I  want  to  know  what 
the  WALES  can  do  for 
me.  lam  willing  to  be 
shown. 
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Faiiry  Magic — Telepbioiiie  Reality 


A  tent  large  enough  to  shelter  his 
vast  army,  yet  so  small  that  he  could 
fold  it  in  his  hand,  was  the  gift  de¬ 
manded  by  a  certain  sultan  of  India 
of  his  son,  the  prince  who  married 
the  fairy  Pari-Banou. 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over  the 
entire  country. 


It  was  not  difficult  for  the  fairy  to 
produce  the  tent.  When  it  was 
stretched  out,  the  sultan’s  army  con¬ 
veniently  encamped  under  it  and,  as 
the  army  grew,  the  tent  extended  of 
its  own  accord. 


When  you  grasp  it  in  your  hand, 
it  is  as  easily  possible  to  talk  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thousand  miles  away  as  to 
the  nearest  town  or  city. 


In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,000  tele¬ 
phones  are  connected  and  work  to¬ 
gether  to  take  care  of  the  telephone 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 


A  reality  more  wonderful  than 
Prince  Ahmed’s  magic  tent  is  the  Bell 
Telephone.  It  occupies  but  a  few 
square  inches  of  space  on  your  desk 


As  these  needs  grow,  and  as  the 
number  of  telephone  users  increases, 
the  system  must  inevitably  expand. 
For  the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


are  especially  interested  or  what  lines  he 
should  sell  them  that  they  are  buying 
from  other  sources. 

These  cards  should  contain  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  worth,  promptness  in  pay¬ 
ing  bills,  special  requirements,  persona’ 
characteristics  or  preferences  for  certair 
brands  or  lines  of  merchandise.  Wher 
these  cards  are  properly  arranged  in  tht 
files,  the  names  to  which  seasonable  ad 
vertising  matter  or  appropriate  letter- 
can  be  sent  are  quickly  found. 

If  the  local  merchant  will  install  ; 
carefully  selected  card  index  mailing  lis 
and  properly  operate  it  for  a  few  months 
he  will  then  realize  why  its  card  inde; 
list  of  customers  is  worth  more  to  th 
mail  order  house  than  its  stock  of  mer 
chandise. 

In  order  to  hold  trade  by  being  able  t 
instantly  give  full  information  coverin 
any  article  not  in  stock,  the  local  mei 
chant  should  have  a  catalog  file  in  perfec 
working  order. 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 


36030  »25. 


36188 


36080  »I00 


SAVE  money  on  your  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry  by 
buying  from  our  new  Catalogue  de  luxe,  which  explains 
our  easy  payment  system.  We  are  Importers  and  guara^ee 
you  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.  20  A>  DOWN 
and  10%  MONTHLY.  Guarantee  certificate  with  each 
diamond.  Full  credit  allowed  on  exchange.  Transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Write  today  for  Catalogue  Number  23 


36261 


36034-'- t>45. 


L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO. 


What  has  come  to  be  the  standar 
method  for  catalc 


filing  is  to  numb( 
them  consecutive!; 
place  them  in  vert 
cal  files,  in  flat  drat 
ers  or  cupboard  sto 
age  units,  in  section 
bookcases  or  c 
shelving  and  cro 
index  them  by  nur 
ber  on  3x5  car 
which  are  filed  alph 
betically,  one  card! 


A  complete  catalog  file  at  name  of  article  ai 

thedeskofthelocalmer-  . 

chant  would  prevent  th.6  OthCf  C3.r(l  I 

many  orders  from  - 

being  sent  out  113.1116  OI  111311X11*' 

of  town,  , 

turer. 


A  complete  catalog  file  can  be  install 
at  nominal  expense  and  easily  kept  u 
to-date  without  any  expense  as  new  cat 
logs  replace  old  ones,  and  after  the  i 
dexing  is  once  properly  done  it  is  do 
forever  Avith  the  exception  of  the  f< 
addition.!  1  new  catalogs  that  are  add 
from  time  to  time  and  if  a  file  of  sul 
cient  capacity  is  selected  in  the  beg 
ning  little,  if  any,  additional  filing  spa 
would  ever  be  required. 

A  catalog  file  at  the  desk  of  the  lo( 
merchant  would  put  many  orders  on  1 
books  that  otherwise  are  sent  to  the  m 
order  and  out-of-town  houses. 

To  facilitate  the  receipt  and  deliv^ 
of  orders,  both  regular  and  special,  t 
local  merchant  should  install  a  sini 
and  effective  method  fof  charging  o 
going  goods  and  following  up  incomi 
shipments. 

All  he  needs  for  these  charges  is 
simple  card  ledger.  An  elaborate  ere 
system  is  not  necessary  as  the  major 
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Correspondence  and  invoice  Rles 
should  be  arranged  in  regu^ 
lar  alphabetical  order. 


patrons  on  rural  free  delivery  routes 
rn  their  homes  and  are  good  for  their 
ligations.  Furthermore,  the  local  mer- 
ant  has  the  chance  of  personal  ac- 
liaintance  with  all  those  in  his  trading: 
ne,  and  can,  when  desirable,  send  his 
P.rcel  Post  deliveries  C.  O.  D. 
!>)rrespond- 

;.Ianeous  re- 
ipted  in¬ 
ices  being 
td  in  miscellaneous  folders,  while  the 
i.jular  correspondence  and  receipted  in¬ 
ices  from  those  houses  from  which  reg- 
ir  purchases  are  made  should  be  filed 
separate,  individual  folders.  The  mis- 
laneous  and  individual  folders  in  both 
;  correspondence  and  invoice  files 
Duld  be  arranged  in  regular  alphabeti- 
'  order. 

Three  copies  of  orders  for  goods  should 
made,  the  original  being  mailed,  the 
jplicate  filed  alphabetically  against 
iich  the  invoice  should  be  checked, 
,iile  the  triplicate  should  be  placed  in 
lold-up  file  by  date  on  which  the  ship- 
;nt  should  arrive.  If  the  shipment  has 
t  arrived  on  the  expected  date,  a  letter 
puld  be  sent  requesting  either  a  tracer 
demanding  immediate  shipment  and 
explanation  of  the  delay  in  filling  or- 
*,  together  with  request  for  a  definite 
te  of  shipment. 

Most  local  merchants  who  have  estab- 
led  mail  order  departments  have  found 
it  they  have  paid  expenses ;  that  they 
/e  won  a  few  new  customers  and  re- 
ned  some  old  customers  who  had 
med  the  habit  of  buying  from  mail  or- 
{  houses.  The  knowledge  they  have 
ned  of  modern  methods  of  selling  and 
^ertising,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  to 
^elop  Parcel  Post  business,  is  an  asset, 
value  of  which  is  beyond  reckoning. 

In  the  light 
of  what  has 
been  accom¬ 

plished  by 
local  mer¬ 
chants  who 
have  intelli¬ 
gently  tried  to 
develop  busi¬ 
ness  by  Parcel 
Post,  and  in 

view  of  the 

‘tpiU  mailing  list  of  rural  free  a  ‘  A  A 

delivery  patrons,  Q  C  C  1  Q  C  Q 
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TheBigRoutine  the  Few  Import- 

Mail  -  and  ant  Letters 

The  routine  correspondence  of  many  offices  is  largely  taken  up, 
as  George  Ade  puts  it,  with  saying,  “The  Matter  has  been  Referred 
to  the  Proper  Department.”  The  wording  doesn’t  vary  much  from 
day  to  day  in  the  run  of  perfunctory  mail.  The  bulk  must  be 
handled,  and  speed  is  a  great  big  factor. 

With  your  work  as  an  executive,  it’s  different.  Mighty  im- 
jxu'tant  issues  often  hang  on  the  wording  of  a  single  letter.  You 
need  time  to  deliberate — to  weigh  every  word  in  every  letter. 

The  universal  need  for  the 


Edison  Machine 

(Prevent  Substitution.  Specify  “Made  by  Edison”) 

is  well  illustrated  by  its  value  under  these  widely  different  conditions. 

When  speed  is  the  chief  requisite  the  Edison  is  indispensable.  It  never  inter¬ 
rupts,  never  asks  for  repetitions,  never  is  away  or  busy  when  (Look  for  the 

,  ...  Underwriters’  Label) 

it  is  needed,  never  makes  a  mistake  in  passing  on  your  words 
to  the  transcriber. 

When  careful  deliberation  is  essential  it  is  just  as  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  obviates  the  intrusion  of  another  presence, 
it  never  distracts  with  irrevelent  remarks,  never  moves 
around  restlessly  at  delay,  never  eyes  the  clock,  never  breaks 
your  train  of  thought  with  a  recjuest  to  repeat. 

Your  best  ideas,  your  choicest  dictation,  3'our  calmest 
judgments  come  to  you  when  you  are  alone — and  the  Edison 
catches  them  all. 

Let  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  show  you  how  adaptable 
the  Edison  Dictating  INfachine  will  be  in  your  office. 


t NCOR  PORATE  D 


202  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
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advantages  offered  them  by  the  new  reg¬ 
ulations,  it  would  seem  that  the  local 
merchants  who  two  years  ago  went  as 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of 
Retail  Dealers  and  sent  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  stating  that  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  Parcel  Post  law  would  ser¬ 
iously  injure  their  business  to  the  benefit 
of  catalog  and  mail  order  houses,  will 
profit  by  intelligently  facing  new  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  the  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  by  the  application  of  mod¬ 
ern  advertising  and  selling  methods 


Get  Your  Canadian  Home 
From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


evolve  from  listless  storekeepers  into 
wide-awake  merchants. 

They  will  then  profit  by  the  Parcel 
Post.  The  residents  of  their  commun¬ 
ities  are  especially  anxious  to  obtain  all 
possible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
new  service.  All  factors  that  enter  into 
the  relation  of  local  merchants  to  the 
Parcel  Post  are  favorable  to  them.  It 
is  up  to  them  to  bestir  themselves,  shake 
off  the  lethargy  that  has  proved  a  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  the  progress  of  so  many 
of  them,  and  enter  into  a  new  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  by  means  of  the  Parcel  Post. 


w 


The  Home  Maker 

E  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan  —  you  will 
have  20  years  to  pay  for  the  land  and  repay' 
the  loan — you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once 
and  your  Canadian  farm  will  make  you 
ifidepcndent. 

20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per 
acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth  down — balance 
in  1*9  equal  annual  payments.  Long  before  your 
final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid 
for  itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement  is 
directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who  will  oc¬ 
cupy  or  improve  the  land. 

WE  LEND  YOU  $2000  FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  $2  000  loan  is  used  only  for  erecting  your  build¬ 
ings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking.  You  are  given 
20  vears  in  which  to  fully  repay'  this  loan.  You  pay 
only  the  banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Sasis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  a 
loan  basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  yotir  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms — de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  R.  R.  Agricultural  Experts — with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  on  Good  Land 

Finesl  land  on  eanh  for  prain  growing,  caltle,  hog,  sheep  and 
horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  vegetables  and  general  mixo»l 
farming,  irrigated  lands  for  intensive  fanning — non-irr^ated 
lands  with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and  grain  farming.  These 
lands  are  on  or  near  established  lines  of  railway,  near  established 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  .Mberta— mention  the  one  you  wish.  .Also  maps 
with  full  informaiion/rce.  Write  today. 

I.  B.  THOHNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

112  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago 

FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns— ask  for  jg|k 
information  concerning  Industrial  and 
Business  openings  in  all  towns. 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 

H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


MENTHOLATED  PINE  PILLOW 

AND  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH 

i  Hcalinc  properties  of  Balsam  Pine  and  Menthol  reach  ^ 

-  every  part  of  nose,  throat  and  lungs.  Recommended  s 
by  doctors  in  treatment  hay-fever,  asthma,  catarrh 
throat,  lung  and  nervous  troubles.  14x17x4/4  in. 

'  Price  S2.  Order  to-day;  money  back  ,  .-lu- . 

after  one  week’s  trial  if  you  want  it. 

Booklet  free. 

MENTHOLATED  PINE 
PILLOW  CO. 

8  Fourth  Ave. 

,  i.  k  Caraegie, 


Pa. 
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Efficiency  Schemes  thatPay 


A  Study  of  Fundamental  Conditions  of  Great  Benefit  in  Locating 

and  Conducting  Branch  Houses 

By  W.  L.  Chandler 

Office  Manager  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 


WHILE  the  term  “Efficiency”  has 
only  lately  been  actively  used 
in  connection  with  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods. of  conducting  business, 
still  the  need  for  the  term  has  been  grow¬ 


ing  rapidly  with  the  evolution  of  busines: 
methods  until  now  every  one  is  eithe; 
“alive”  to  efficiency  or  is  in  “grave”  dan 
ger,  for  the  inefficient  man  or  concern  canno 
]jrosper  long  in  the  coming  generation. 


Handling  the  Stocl 


ONE  MANUFAC 
TURER  several  yeai 
ago  concluded  tha 
some,  if  not  all,  of  hi 
branch  houses  w  e  r 
carrying  more  stoc 
than  their  sales  just 
fied.  Each  had  bee 
given  pretty  free  reii 
and  the  entire  branc 
force  being  dominate 
by  selling  ability  wi 
optimistic  when  sem 
ing  in  stock  orders. 

Arrangements  we 
accordingly  made 
keep  records  at  tl 
main  office  showii 
the  sales  of  each  a 
tide  for  each  brae 
and  the  stock  orde 
were  then  made  up 
the  factory  accordi: 
to  the  average  tur 
over.  As  a  resu 
the  investment  at  o 
eastern  branch  alo 
was  reduced  abo 
fifty  per  cent  wi1 
out  any  percept  il 
effect  on  sales. 
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jThis  manufacturer  now  knows  how 
any  articles  of  each  of  thousands  of 
i^ds  and  sizes  are  sold  every  year  by 

B'ch  branch  house  over  a  period  of  seven 
ars.  Scrutiny  of  these  figures  by  one 
ecializing  in  such  work,  if  he  keeps  in 
find  the  average  size  and  frequency  of 
ders,  leads  to  an  intelligent  assortment 
■  stock.  One  order  lost  through  lack  of 
itable  stock  makes  a  greater  impression 
r-on  a  salesman  than  a  multitude  of  other 
^ders  promptly  filled,  and  no  method 
11  ever  entirely  eliminate  this  source  of 
gret.  The  result  of  this  system  with 
1  branches  in  the  field  has  been  quite 
tisfactory. 

Making  the  Collections 

'MANY  MANUFACTURERS  instead 
depending  upon  the  sales  organization 
exemplified  in  branch  houses  to  effect 
ompt  and  efficient  collections  are  con- 
ntrating  this  work  in  the  hands  of  spec- 
ists  at  a  central  point  with  demon- 
•ated  success.  Remittances  are  made 
•ect  to  the  collection  department  at  this 
[.itral  point,  and  all  delinquent  accounts 
t  followed  up  by  mail  or  otherwise  as 
jcumstances  warrant.  Sales  and  collec- 
■n  instincts  are  not  usually  both  highly 
•veloped  in  the  same  individual.  Col- 
'dions  are  thus  handled  along  lines  sim- 
:r  to  those  generally  adopted  for  cred- 
and  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

Securing  the  Location 

A  MACHINERY  manufacturer  with 
/eral  branch  houses  has  been  shifting 
ne  of  these  branches  to  new  locations 
secure  greater  efficiency.  The  methoil 
opted  might  be  applied  to  any  line  of 
siness,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  so  applied 
■1'  other  industries. 

I'jThe  basis  of  this  plan  is  a  study  of  the 
;iibdamental  conditions.  In  this  particu- 
case,  the  proper  location  in  a  given 
■y  was  to  be  determined.  A  map 
)unted  upon  a  thin  board  and  different 
ored  pins  were  used  to  indicate  the  lo¬ 
ll  ions  of  transportation  terminals,  deal- 
Jj.,  consumers,  and  anything  which  might 
luence  the  selection  of  a  location. 

Slew  York  City  involved  many  prob- 
ns  not  found  in  any  other  cities,  and 
(S  handled  with  a  little  more  detail 
rk. 

'.Delivery  and  transportation  facilities 
ide  it  necessary  to  divide  the  Greater 
:y  into  units  denoted  by  letters.  The 
portance  of  each  unit  as  it  affected  the 
'■.ation  of  the  branch  house  was  deter- 
ned  by  considering  the  business  done 
the  past  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
2  future  so  far  as  they  could  be  esti- 
ited.  Only  orders  deliverable  from 
/ick  were  considered.  In  New  York 
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Before  your  next  inventory  comes  around 
to  swamp  you  again,  let  us  show  you  by  dem¬ 
onstration  how  quickly,  easily  and  accurately 
it  can  be  handled  with  the  Controlled-Key 
Comptometer  and,  at  the  same  time  show 


you  how  the  Controlled  Key  enforces  accuracy. 

Just  dictate  a  line  saying  you  would  like  to  see 
the  machine  or  want  more  information  about  it 
— we  will  do  the  rest  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1722  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Making  Quick  Work  of  Inventory 
with  the  Comptometer 

The  above  illustration  shows  how  they  figure  inventory  with  the 
Comptometer  in  the  office  of  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.  Inventory 
time  doesn’t  bring  any  worries  with  it  in  this  office — no  getting  behind 
with  regular  work — ^no  overtime — no  long  drawn  out  strain  of  mental  figuring — 
not  since  the  Comptometer  came  onto  the  job. 


Now,  instead  of  dragging  along  for  two  months 
or  more,  as  it  formerly  did,  the  whole  job  is 
cleaned  up  and  out  of  the  way  in  a  week  or  ten 
days;  and  when  it  is  done  they  have  what  they 
never  had  before — the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  results  are  correct. 

What  the  Comptometer  is  doing  in  this  office 
it  is  doing  in  hundreds  of  offices  in  all  lines  of 
business.  Besides  its  regular  use  as  an  adding 
machine,  it  is  saving  its  cost  on  inventory  work 


alone.  Compare  this  kind  of  adding  machine  serv¬ 
ice  with  your  own.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
if  applied  to  your  inventory. 

To  meet  the  present  day  requirements  of  ac¬ 
counting  an  adding  machine  must  do  more  than 
simply  add.  It  must  handle  all  kinds  of  figure 
work — all  extensions,  prorating,  percentaging — 
faster,  easier  and  better.  This  is  just  what  the 
Comptometer  does 


The 

Adding 

Machine 


Controlled-Key 


of 

Universal 

Service 


many  orders  are  placed  by  purchasing- 
departments  for  shipment  to  outside  cit¬ 
ies,  and  in  such  cases  location  is  not  an 
important  item  except  as  it  pertains  to 
transportation  terminals.  Large-headed 
pins  denoted  transportation  terminals, 
small  white  pins  indicated  dealers,  while 
various  classes  of  consumers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  plain  and  small  colored  pins. 

It  was  necessary  to  avoid  congested 
districts  to  save  expensive  delays  of 
trucks,  and  yet  the  convenience  of  custo¬ 
mers’  trucks  required  a  location  near 
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trucking  highways.  Records  were  made 
in  various  localities  to  determine  the  num¬ 
bers  of  trucks  passing  in  a  given  time. 
Similar  figures  in  regard  to  people  pass¬ 
ing  indicated  the  relative  desirability  of 
various  streets  from  advertising  and  sales 
view  points. 

.V  map  of  this  kind  with  suitable  statis¬ 
tics  enables  the  busy  executive  or  board 
of  directors  to  grasp  in  a  brief  time  the 
essential  elements  of  the  proposition  and 
aids  the  imagination  in  picturing  the  en¬ 
tire  situation. 


I 
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Save  $41.50 


13  Months  to  Pay 


This  month  wc  offer  the  famous  No.  3 
OLIVER  Typewriter  at  practically  half 
price — the  genuine,  full  size,  standard, 
visible  typewriter,  fully  warranted  to  be  per¬ 
fect  in  every  detail,  with  every  up-to-date 
feature  and  device  that  is  regularly  furnished. 


Each  machine  sold 
from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  guaranteed  to 
be  perfect  in  every  de¬ 
tail — the  equal  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  any  typewriter 
in  the  world  regardless 
of  price. 

Nothing  skimped,  nothing  under  grade,  nothing  extra 
to  buy;  ribbon,  practice  paper,  carbon  paper. 

structions,  metal  carnage  could 

as  good  and  just  as  complete  an  outfit  as  you  could 

Bought  from  the^original  maker  and  sold  direct  to  you 
from  this  advertisement. 

$4.00  a  Month 


Instead  of  paying  $56.00  cash,  you  pay  but  $4.00  a  month 

_ just  think — you  buy  for  the  same  amount  per  month 

as  is  regularly  charged  as  rental  just  for  the  use  of  the 
machine— just  13  cents  a  day;  it  w.ll  pay  for  itself  and 
earn  a  profit  besides. 


Wonderful  Bargain 


We  know  what  these  OLIVERS  are.  We  have  sold  12.000  of 
Sein  There  ts  nothing  better.  This  is  really  a  wonderful  bargain 
-a^ieat  opportunity.  Send  no  money.  Just  send  the  attached 
the  typewriter  will  be  delivered  to  you  promptly  for 
mal  and  examination-without  placing  you  under  any  obligations 
whatever— you  are  invited,  yes  urged  to  make  use  of  the  inachine 
-wrhe  on  it  all  you  want  to-test  it-exam.ne  it  cntically-note 
its  visible  writing  features,  its  ease  of  operation,  its  strength, 
we  hdnestTy  do  Lt  want  you  to  keep  it  unless  it  convinces  you 
that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever  wrote  on— the  best  one  j  ou 
ever  saw.  Call  in  your  friends  who  may  “"4e«>a“4  ‘ypeij  m^rs 
-ask  your  banker  about  the  business  reputation  of  ‘he  O  L  > 

—ask  any  business  man— then  think  for  yourself.  .  Could  'wc^ 
would  we— offer  to  send  a  typewriter  to  ^  *.ho 

States  on  trial  without  a  single  cent  deposit  if  we  didnt  have  the 
best  Possible  value— would  you  do  it  if  it  was  ynur  typewriter  to 
selP^Would  we — could  we.  wait  13  months  for  the  pnee  if  there 
w  as’  any  chaneeTTat  the  typewriter  would  not  prove  to  be  every, 
thing  claimed  for  it?  _  .. 

If  vou  don't  ke^n  it  we  lose — not  you — it  sour  risk.  .  . 

You  have  to  act  yourself  by  sending  us  the 

this  offer.  No  salesman  will  call  on  you — we  have  none  "eith 
Lr  have  we  any  collectors.  There  are  no 

publicity — no  complicated  papers  to  sign — no  red  tape  just 
the  simple  Trial  Order  Coupon. 


This  is  the  Offer 


The  finest  typewriter  at  the  lowest  price — on  the  easiest  terms-— 
sent  on  approval — guaranteed  for  life  yours  for  signing  and 
maiUng  the  COU  PON— Noui.  Tour  lead  pencil  will  do. 


Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 


166  H  81  North  Michigan  Boulevard 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


.Mail.  -  COUPON  ,_M. 


T5T>ewrUer8  Distributing  Syndicate 

KJO  II  Hi  North  Michigan  Bird.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  You  may  ship  me  a  No.  3  OLIVER  on  6  days  approval.  If 

Ifind  it  as  represented  and  satisfactory  in  every  respect  I  a^ee  to  pay 

you  $4  00  at  the  end  of  the  6  days  and  $4  00  each  rnonth  therewter  as 
renUt  for  the  uae  of  the  type^iter  until  paid^whe^nthe 


typewriter  becomes 
Otn  ■  *  ^ 


i  niy  property,  the  title  remaining  in  you  unUl  then 
to  notify  you  at  the  end  of  6  days  trial  period  that 
I  the  typewriter  and  I  will  pack  it  and  hold  it  subject 


Otherwise,  1  agree  to  notity  you  at  tne  era  oi  o  uh 
do  not  wish  to  keep  the  typewriter  and  I  will  pack 

_ _ ..1. .«  S .. . nn a 


to  your  shipping  instructions. 

Signature_ 


References: 
Name _ 


Name  __ 
Address 


Sticks  3,000  Stamps  an 
hour 


No  more 

licking  postage  stamps— no  more  puttering  with  un¬ 
sanitary  sponges.  Here's  a  machine  that  attaches 
stamps,  price  tickets,  inspector  tags,  bread  labels, 
yardage  markers,  or  any  small  advertising  label  or  sticker  at  high  speed. 


MERIDEN  QUICK  STAMPER 


uses  postage  stamps  la  rolls  of  500.  Any  postoffice  supplies  them. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  wear  out. 

Buy  at  vour  dtaler*  or  tent  postpaid  foT  $t.S0.  Y  ttr  money  baek 
guich  \f  not  pleated. 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Getting  MONEY/f. 


vm 


Some  Forceful  Examples  of  Turning  W aste  into  Profit 

By  L.  J.  Cleary 


SOME  years  ago  a  Michigan  wagon 
works  passed  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers.  It  was  publicly  auctioned  off 
and  bought  up,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  business  men,  by  a  man  who  had 
practically  no  money  at  his  disposal.  How¬ 
ever,  he  secured  two  months’  time  to  ar¬ 
range  for  payment,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  produced  cash  for  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase  price  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  the 
balance.  Later,  when  he  had  established  a 
paying  wagon  business,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  raised  the  money  by  the  disposal  of 
scrap  iron  in  the  plant.  He  had  gone  sys¬ 
tematically  through  the  entire  factory,  re¬ 
moving  every  article  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
paired  for  use  in  the  product,  cleaning 
under  the  benches,  scrapping  obsolete  ma¬ 
chinery  and  putting  the  plant  in  shape  to 
manufacture  good  wagons.  Over  $40,000 
worth  of  scrap  had  been  hauled  out,  repre¬ 
senting  ten  years  of  unscientific  manage¬ 
ment. 


these  knot  holes;  at  the  same  time  it  at¬ 
taches  small  steel  fasteners  over  the  plug, 
to  prevent  its  slipping  out. 


TT  WAS  a  man  in  California  who  noticed 
^  the  number  of  feet  of  lumber  wasted  on 


account  of  knot  holes  '  in  box  shooks. 
Cheaper  grades  of  lumber  are  used  in 
making  these  boxes,  yet  too  many  boxes 
were  thrown  out  simply  because  of  a  single 
knot  hole.  The  time  of  taking  off  the  board 
and  replacing  it  with  a  good  one  would  be 
quite  an  item.  So  he  designed  a  machine 
which  will  drive  plugs  of  soft  wood  into 


A  STRIKING  illustration  of  conservatior 
is  afforded  by  a  Chicago  man  who 
saves  packing  cases.  He  noticed  that  most 
of  the  big  dry  goods  boxes  were  bein^ 
split  up  for  kindling  and  sold  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  for  a  mere  song.  So  he  made  a  con 
tract  with  two  of  the  largest  departmen' 
stores  in  Chicago  to  rebuild  and  repair  al 
kinds  and  sizes  of  cases.  The  big  boxe; 
are  put  on  a  sliding  table  and  fed  into  : 
buzz  saw.  They  are  sawed  around  thre* 
sides  and  then  the  two  parts  drop  apart 
From  these  two  parts  two  complete  boxe 
are  made  and  fitted  with  lids  and  are  haulet 
back  to  the  shipping  departments  of  thi 
stores  from  which  they  were  obtained 
Some  of  these  boxes  have  been  made  ove 
two  or  three  times ;  some  of  them  mon 
than  that.  A  new  box  is  shipped  fron 
some  point  to  Chicago.  It  is  rebuilt  an< 
reshipped  and,  in  some  instances,  is  agaii 
shipped  back  to  Chicago ;  and  if  the  freigb 
handlers  have  left  any  of  it  sticking  to 
gether  it  is  hauled  out  to  the  remodelin] 
plant  and  made  ready  for  another  ship 
ment.  The  lids  of  boxes  taken  off  in  th 
store  are  carefully  saved  and  treated  at  th 
rebuilding  shop.  The  nails  are  backed  ou 
and  drawn,  and  if  the  ends  are  split  up  toi 
much  to  form  a  cover  for  a  box  of  tb 
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iLvery  theory  every  practice — every  idea 
can  be  applied  either  with  or  without  the 
help  of  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

Used  as  text  book  in  the  Universities  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana. 
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gmal  size  they  are  fitted  for  covers  of 


jailer  boxes  by  having  their  ends  sawed 

JA.  The  waste  ends  are  sold  for  fuel. 
!me  of  these  boxes  have  been  made  with 
|H;at  care  for  heavy  shipments  and  their 
ttruction  would  mean  a  great  loss.  Steel 
ids  or  wire  are  used  to  strengthen  them. 


|f>HE  amount  of  cotton  waste  used  in 
‘  cleaning  up  in  a  shoe  factory  attracted 
l.‘.  attention  of  the  executive  who  was 
giving  to  cut  the  costs.  The  material  was 
f.ting  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  pound, 
8'j:ording  to  grade,  but  only  the  highest 
ijide  was  being  used  of  late.  After  get- 
g  more  information  regarding  the  plant- 
uirements,  an  order  was  issued  that  the 
her  priced  fine  white  cotton  should  be 
id  only  on  the  fine  machinery ;  the  coarser 
ored  waste  was  to  be  used  on  the  gen- 
1  line  of  work,  for  wiping  boxes  on  the 
in  lines  of  shafting  and  on  the  heavier 
chines  requiring  considerable  quantities 
such  material  to  keep  them  clean, 
lirhe  amount  of  waste  required  weekly  to 
I  P  each  class  of  machines  clean  was 
Ijiertained  approximately,  and  then  each 
iirator  was  given  only  this  amount.  The 
[l^ty  waste  was  used  to  sop  up  the  free 
ter,  grease  or  other  stuff  and  to  get  off 
n  st  of  the  dirt.  If  there  was  considerable 
lii  lid  matter,  the  bunch  of  waste  could  be 
i  jng  out  and  used  several  times.  Clean 
ste  was  used  only  to  finish  up  the  clean- 
.  As  a  result,  only  the  very  dirty  waste 
5  thrown  into  the  cans.  This  checking 
the  use  of  waste  cut  its  consumption  in 
J|(f,  and  the  machinery  was  kept  in  better 
addition  than  before. 


‘A.CH  week  a  ton  of  plate  glass  scrap 
was  carted  away  by  a  showcase  man- 
Aturer.  Most  of  the  sheets  had  been 
cial  orders,  and  any  crack  or  Break  was 
le  to  put  them  on  the  scrap  heap,  unless 
V  could  be  cut  down  for  a  smaller  space. 
T  ton  of  odds  and  ends  which  was  sent 
•he  city  dumping  ground  each  week  was 
thought  extraordinary.  However,  one 
*;he  executives  got  interested  in  the  mat- 
and  located  an  art  glass  company  which 
Id  make  use  of  the  waste.  The  art  glass 
'cern  could  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price 
■  this  weekly  ton  of  waste, 
mother  plate  glass  concern  began  ex- 
imenting  with  various  methods  of  util- 
I;'  g  small  particles  of  glass  waste  an  l 
ind  that  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
iw  foundries  where  brass  and  zinc  form 
'  major  percentage  of  the  mixture.  The 
_  is  is  poured  into  the  melt.  It  rises  to 
tj'  top  and  becomes  a  cover  for  the  pot  to 
vent  the  flame  getting  at  the  zinc  in 
til  brass.  When  the  pot  of  metal  is  lifte  l 
II  m  the  furnace,  this  glass  scum  was 
s.oped  off.  This  precaution  means  a  good 


saving  in  zinc,  yet  there  are  many  foundry 
foremen  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its 
use. 

J  N  a  Michigan  woodworking  plant  the 
cost  of  glue  caused  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  regarding  its  use.  It  was  found  that 
a  large  quantity  of  dirty  glue  was  thrown 
away  each  day.  The  superintendent  went 
over  the  matter  with  the  foreman  and  then 
asked  the  men  for  suggestions  regarding 
some  method  for  cutting  down  the  glue 
requirements.  One  of  the  glue  workers 
became  interested  and  finally  worked  out  a 
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process  of  refining  this  old  glue  so  that  it 
might  be  re-used  on  cheaper  classes  of  the 
product. 

JgELTS  from  a  belt  sander  were  being 
thrown  away  after  they  had  become  too 
dust  coated  for  further  use.  A  foreman 
saw  the  possibility  of  making  them  do  fur¬ 
ther  service.  Now  he  has  these  old  sand 
belts  hung  on  the  wall.  When  the  shop 
sweeper  has  spare  time  he  goes  over  them 
with  soapy  water  and  cleanses  them  snffi 
ciently  so  that  they  may  be  used  on  finer 
stock,  which  does  not  require  much  sand- 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  cut  the  cost  of 
keeping  costs,  just  as  automatic  screw  machines 
cut  the  cost  of  making  screws.  After  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  practice  on  a  Burroughs  any  bookkeeper  or 
cost  man  can  just  about  double  his  producing 
ability — on  straight  adding  or  calculating  he  can 
do  from  four  to  six  times  as  much  work.  You  can 
try  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  in  your 
own  office,  free  and  without  obligation.  O.  K. 
the  lower  paragraph  on  the  coupon. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

82  Burroughs  Block.  Detroit,  Michigan 
Please  send  me  copy  of  “Cost  Keeping  Short  Cuts” — Free. 

N.ime . 

Firm  Name . 

City . State . 

Business . 

Check 

I  Yesl  would  be  glad  to  know  how  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
I  No  I  operating  an  adequate  cost  system 

*  I  without  too  much  expense. 
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ing.  In  this  way  the  sand  belts  are  made 
to  last  about  25  per  cent  longer  than  if 
they  were  not  cleaned. 


says  Grenville  Kleiser  (former  Yale  In¬ 
structor).  He  rids  you  of  timidity — gives 
you  confidence  in  yourself — develops  your 
power  and  personality.  Give  him  fifteen 
minutes  of  your  time  daily — at  home  and 
he  will  speedily  teach  you  how  to 


Sell  Goods  —  Make  Political 
Speeches — Address  Board  Meet¬ 
ings  —  Deliver  After  -  Dinner 
Speeches—Propose  Toasts --Con¬ 
verse  and  Tell  Stories  Entertainingly 


If  you  can’t  talk  to  the  point,  you  can't  carry  conviction 
— you  can't  et’in.'  IJ  you  want  to  be  a  winner,  write  to-day 
for  full  free  particulars  and  present  low  price  of  the 
course.  (Price  advances  in  the  near  future). 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  Dept.  839  NEW  YORK 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 


A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 
For  Restoring  Color  and  ^ 
Beauty  to  Gray  or  Faded  Hair. 

60c.  and  $l.b0  at  Druggists. 


T  N  a  sheet  steel  plant  there  was  elifected  a 
^  saving  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  per 
month  by  the  re-design  of  all  the  blanking 
methods.  Cards  were  made  out  for  each 
piece  manufactured,  and  the  cutting  dia¬ 
gram  was  outlined  so  that  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  pieces  might  be  cut  from 
the  sheet  stock.  Often  these  pieces  were 
so  irregular  that  it  was  found  profitable  to 
blank  two  different  pieces  from  the  same 
strip  of  stock.  All  odds  and  ends,  left  after 


will  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  desk  because 
many  things  may  be  kept  in  plain  sight  for 

INSTANT  REFERENCE 


Parlicularly  Adaptable  to  the  Following  Professions 


MERCHANTS — general  data  and  reminders. 
BROKERS — stock  market  reports. 

BANKERS — financial  statements. 

LAWYERS — court  calendars. 

DOCTORS — medical  reports. 

REAL  ESTATE — building  plats. 

ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERING  PROFESSION  IN 
GENERAL — engineering  data. 

CREDIT  MANAGERS — collections,  accounts  due,  etc. 


r 


No  Time  LosT'^^ 

In  tookimj  It  L()! 

Its  There  under  The  Glass 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DESK 


the  larger  pieces  were  blanked  out,  were 
kept  separate  in  bins  so  that  they  might  be 
used  to  best  advantage  for  making  smaller 
articles.  Scrap  cutters  were  put  on  the 
blanking  dies,  to  cut  up  the  waste  to  make 
it  handy  for  being  scooped  up  and  hauled  to 
the  car.  Where  strip  stock  was  being  run 
through  a  press,  a  spool  was  put  behind  the 
press  to  automatically  wind  up  the  waste 
strip.  The  blanking  presses  were  placed 
near  the  entrance  of  the  shop,  so  that  the 
waste  would  only  have  to  be  hauled  back 
a  short  distance  to  the  car.  The  utilization 
of  this  waste  was  improved  and  the  hand¬ 
ling  minimized  until  it  resulted  in  a  10  pet 
cent  saving  on  the  product. 


Also  for  CLERICAL  desks,  PUBLIC  writing  desks,  .-vnd  all 
places  where  a  HARD,  SMOOTH,  CLEAN  and  SANITARY 
writing  surface  is  required. 

No  Need  of  Additional  Expense  for  Blotter  Replacement 


Harnessing  the  C.PA 


IVhat  the  Public  Accountant  Can  Do  For  The  Business  Man 


By  Clinton  Collver,  M.  C.  S. 


If  your  office  supply  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for 
prices  and  circular  direct  to  manufacturers. 


Ravenswood  Office  Specialties  Company 


1469  Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  Case  of  Over  Depreciation 

JUST  a  short  while  ago  a  metal  work¬ 
ing  company  desired  to  take  fullest 
advantage  of  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
price  of  copper.  Its  officials  applied  to  a 
bank  for  a  $75,000  loan,  but  their  state¬ 
ment  of  resources  and  liabilities  did  not 
quite  satisfy  the  bank’s  president. 

The  treasurer  of  the  metal  company  was 
his  personal  friend,  however,  and  in  order 
to  refuse  the  accommodation  gracefully  the 
banker  offered  to  extend  the  loan  in  case 
a  certain  accounting  firm  found  it  justified. 
Immediately  a  careful  audit  of  the  books 
and  an  appraisal  of  the  plant  and  stocks  was 
begun.  The  books  were  found  to  be  in 
good  shape  except  that  twenty  per  cent  on 
the  buildings  and  ten  per  cent  on  the  real 
estate  had  been  charged  off  to  depreciation 
annually.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  buildings  had  been  much  less 
than  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  land  value 
was  really  about  eight  per  cent  higher  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

When  the  accounting  firm  handed  the 
bank  president  a  conservatively  adjusted 
balance  sheet,  he  was  glad  to  grant  the  loan. 
He  had  played  it  safe.  He  stood  to  keej^ 
the  friendship  of  the  manufacturer  in  case 
the  loan  was  not  warranted,  and  to  clinch 
that  friendship  more  tightly  in  case  it  was. 
He  increased  the  business  man’s  confidence 
in  his  own  conservative  management  and 
his  respect  for  the  banker’s  case. 

The  Certified  Public  Accountant’s  report 
is  taken  at  its  full  face  value.  It  commands 
immediate  respect — prompt  and  fair  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  not  drastically  discounted 
as  is  the  self-made  statement — even  one 


most  conservatively  drawn,  for  in  the  opin 
ion  of  the  banker,  this  is  a  prejudiced  state 
ment,  made  by  one  who  is  seeing  his  busi 
ness  as  it  will  be  if  all  plans  result  favor 
ably.  The  banker’s  distruct  of  unvouche 
figures  reflects  in  limited  amounts  of  credi 
and  in  charges  for  accommodations  suff 
cient  to  cover  the  risk  presumably  assumec 
The  incident  aptly  illustrates  the  importar 
point  that  it  pays  to  enlist  the  services  of 
disinterested  public  accountant,  even  in  th 
case  of  a  business  so  straight  and  consen 
ative  that,  like  some  people,  it  tilts  bad 
wards.  An  underestimate  of  assets  ma 
sometimes  work  injury  every  whit  equ; 
to  that  of  an  overestimate. 


Carrying  a  Side  Line 


U  ERE  is  another  case :  In  forming  or 
well  known  consolidation,  the  owne: 
of  the  constituent  companies  were  to  r 
ceive  a  cash  and  stock  reimbursement  f( 
their  plants.  The  net  earnings  for  a  nun 
her  of  years  were  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  f( 
figuring  the  cash  and  stock  to  be  distril 
uted. 

The  sole  owner  of  one  of  the  smaller  co: 
cerns  submitted  a  statement  of  earning 
but  when  requested,  would  not  consent 
an  audit  by  the  public  accountants  employ* 
by  the  syndicate  of  underwriters.  On 
when  he  found  that  his  firm  would  be  le 
out  of  the  merger  unless  his  statemen 
were  thus  certified,  would  he  allow  acce 
to  his  books. 

To  their  surprise  the  accountants  foui 
that  this  business  man  had  charged  again 
gross  earnings  each  year  a  very  large  su 
which  went  into  a  personal  venture  of  ■ 
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jtirely  different  nature.  This  side  line 
lid  been  consistently  unprofitable.  When 
•e  accountants  had  adjusted  the  books  to 
jow  the  actual  net  profits  of  the  plant  en- 
Jring  the  merger,  the  owner  received  near- 
n  twice  as  much  in  cash  and  securities  as  he 
id  expected. 

lAgain,  during  a  similarly  resisted  exam- 
ation  prior  to  a  consolidation,  accountants 
j^und  that  the  owner  of  one  of  the  plants 
’  be  absorbed  had  paid  for  and  maintained 
large  steam  yacht  out  of  the  earnings  of 
’e  business.  This  owner  likewise  was 
aasantly  surprised  when  final  settlement 
IS  made  with  the  promoters  and  under- 
-iters  of  the  new  holding  corporation. 
These  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
l^en  the  average  business  man  may  be  in 
'  tter  financial  condition  than  he  thinks 
:en  the  disinterested  public  accountant’s 
-Ray  examination  is  turned  full  on  his  re¬ 
tirees  and  liabilities. 


H  Floating  the  Bond  Issues 

,  O  well  recognized  are  the  advantages  of 
an  audit  by  public  accountants  that  now- 
lays  it  is  customary  for  a  bond  firm  or 
list  company  to  require  a  certification  to 
(1:  financial  statements  before  it  will  finance 
ly  company  wishing  to  put  out  an  issue 

1  obligations.  Such  statements  protect 
'th  the  reputation  of  the  underwriters  and 
jh  interests  of  the  investors. 

jA  trust  company  in  the  middle  west  had 
]ictically  decided  to  purchase  a  bond  is- 

2  aggregating  $500,000  of  an  Indiana 
ephone  company.  The  price  was  attrac- 
-e,  and  with  the  trusteeship  of  the  issue 

proposition  seemed  worth  while.  The 
rsonnel  of  the  company  stood  high;  in 
::t,  two  of  the  officers  were  men  of  na- 
nal  repute. 

All  the  necessary  legal  documents  were 
iwn  up,  the  bonds  were  engraved,  and  de- 
Ijered  to  the  trust  company,  after  having 
j,  ;n  signed.  They  were  ready  for  invest- 
f  Opinions  of  legal  firms  of  high  stand- 
in  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  had  been 
(  :ained,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
j’ancial  condition  of  the  company  signed 
its  president. 

^.verything  looked  regular  in  every  way, 
t,l  the  deal  was  as  good  as  closed,  but  at 
t.  meeting  when  the  finishing  touches  were 
VTe  applied,  the  trust  officers  insisted  that 
tl’  financial  statement  be  verified  by  public 
fi  ountants.  This  was  agreed  to. 

^  The  same  night  auditors  and  their  ap- 
i  isers  went  to  work.  Inside  of  ten  days 
t  report  was  in  the  hands  of  the  trust 
c;  npany.  It  disclosed  that  the  plant  on 
V  ich  the  bond  issue  was  to  be  placed  was 
'i  rth  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  book  value. 

ring  the  early  history  of  the  company 
l!  practical  equipment  had  been  installed 
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Quick  Connection 
With  a  Business  Power  Plant 

Getting  things  done  through  Multigraph  Service 
is  almost  as  easy  as  pushing  a  button. 

When  your  sales  inspirations  come — be  they  big 
or  little — the  means  of  their  accomplishment  is  right 
at  hand. 

A  word  over  the  office  ’phone  to  the  advertising 
manager,  a  hastily  penciled  note  or  a  dictated  memo- 
mndum — and  before  you  realize  it,  your  inspiration 
is  in  type. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

Executive  Offices,  1804  East  Pertieth  Street 
Branches  in  Sixty  Cities.  Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 


European  Representa¬ 
tives:  The  Internation¬ 
al  Muliigraph  Co.  59 
Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon¬ 
don,  Eng.;  Berlin.  W- 
8  Krausensir.,  70  Ecke 
Friedrichstr.;  Paris,  24 
Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines. 


At  the  left  is  the  MuU 
tigraph  Complete  Unit 
which  produces  real 
printing  and  real 
typewriting  at  high 
speed  and  low  cost. 


What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  andi 
enclose  it  with  your  request  fori 
information,  written  on  your  busi^ 
ness  stationery.  We’ll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPII 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 

Printing: 

Booklets 
Folders 

Envelope-Stuffera 
House-Organ 
Dealers’  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
System-Forms 
Let  ter- Head  3 

Bill-Heads  and  Statement® 
Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 
Envelopes 


Gingering 

Up 

Salesmen 


Typewriting: 

i  Circular  Letters 
Booklets 

En  velope-Stuffers 
Price-lists 
Reports 
N  otices 

Bulletins  to  Employee! 
Inside  System-Forms 


and  subsequently  replaced  by  modern  appli¬ 
ances.  The  discarded  equipment,  though 
junk,  had  been  carried  on  the  books  at  its 
original  cost  price.  Of  course  the  bond 
issue  was  rejected  by  the  trust  company. 

The  Best  or  None  at  All 

ANKERS  and  underwriters  generally, 
as  well  as  other  business  men,  have 
come  to  realize  that  there  are  sometimes  in¬ 
competent — even  worse  than  incompetent — 
public  accountants,  just  as  there  are  like 
classes  of  lawyers,  doctors  or  other  profes¬ 
sional  men.  A  poorly  executed  accounting 
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commission  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  An 
untrustworthy  audit  simply  inspires  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  supposed  condition  of  affairs 
that  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Business 
men  have  come  to  realize  that  only  the  best 
of  public  accountants  have  the  ability  to 
satisfactorily  accomplish  the  unusually  diffi- 
cut  work  there  is  to  be  done,  that  the  best 
can  be  none  too  good,  and  that  the  best  are 
well  worth  their  hire,  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  attempt  to  economize  in  the  employment 
of  brains  such  as  accountants  must  have  to 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

Not  long  ago  bankers  in  New  York,  Chi- 
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A  scratchy 
improperly 
made  pen  is 
jiot  only  ex¬ 
asperating 
but  a  strain 

on  the  writer.  No  need 
to  put  up  with  it  when  you 
can  get  Esterbrook  Pens. 

Easiest  wTiting,  longest 
wearing.  Backed  by  a 
half-century’s  reputation. 

Ask  your  stationer. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


EsterbrooK 

250  styles  Pens 


'HOTO  SUPPLIES  FREE 

)UR  big  HEW  CATALOG  ■  H  m  ■■  ■■ 


lave  money  on  your  Photographic  Supplies.  We  deliver  tight 
o  yo^raU.  CHARGES  PREPAID.  Standard  mal^of 
"ameras.  Lenses,  Text-books  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
or  either  amateur  or  professional  at 

,rice.  Your  name  and_address  on  a  postel__Wl^^^ri^^^^ 


>rice.  Your  name  ana  aaaress  on  a  -I  ^7X1^ 

his  big  money  saving  catalog  to  you.  Write  today. 


ms  Dig  money  baviiiK „ 
American  Photo  Text  Book  Co.,  303  Adams  Aye.,Scranton,  Pa-. 


jk  »->  IVT  TT  C2  A  BRAND  NEW 

ACitilN  1  O  LIGHTER 

Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter.  Operated 
with  one  hand:  gives  an  instantaneous  light 
every  time.  No  electricity,  no  battery,  no 
wires,  non-explosive;  does  away 
with  matches.  Lights  your  pipe, 
cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet,  etc. 
Dandy  thing  for  the  end  of  your 
chain.  Tremendous  seller. 
Write  quick  for  wholesale  terms 
and  prices.. 

S.  P.  Brandt  Lighter  Co.,  148  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Sure  Shot  Binder 


! 


is  the  newest  way  to  fasten  paper 
or  cloth  and  is  also  the  best  way. 
It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  paper  safe  and  secure. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
standard  machines  in  the  Acrne 
line  we  have  in  stock.  We  will 
make  a  machine  or  staple  for 
every  specific  use. 

Write  us  full  information  stat¬ 
ing  your  needs  now. 


TheCcrtifie.  Public  Accountant’s  report  is  taken  at  its  full  face  value.  Jt  commands  immediate 

respect — prompt  and  fatr  consideration. 


cage,  and  Boston  offered  stocks  to  the 


amount  of  several  million  dollars  in  two 
great  corporations.  Flattering,  certified  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  and  statements  of  earnings  ac¬ 
companied  the  stock  circular  prepared.  The 
issues  were  quickly  absorbed  at  high  prices, 
and  were  listed  on  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Both  corporations  have  since  been 
forced  into  receivers’  hands,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  stockholders  lost  almost  their  en¬ 
tire  investment.  Unreliable  accountants  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  underwriters  had  failed  to 
catch  the  grossest  of  irregularities. 


A 


^CME  -STAPLING  MACHINE Co.-Ltd. 

112  NORTH  NINTH  5T.  CAMDEN  N.O- 


Aids  to  Efficiency  and  Growth 

LTHOUGH  the  work  of  public  ac¬ 
countants  is  much  better  understood 
than  formerly,  even  today  a  few  business 
men  may  be  found  who  believe  that  public 
accountants  are  to  be  called  in  only  when 
necessary  to  explain  to  anxious  creditors 
just  why  the  sheriff  had  to  step  in,  or  to 
trace  the  entries  of  a  trusted  employe  who 
had  lived  in  wild  extravagance  on  a  mild 
salary. 

But,  of  course,  the  average  business  man 
considers  the  public  accountant’s  services 
as  preventative  and  constructive  rather  than 
relating  to  autopsies.  Today,  embezzlement 
cases  form  but  a  slight  f  action  of  an  ac¬ 
countant’s  total  work,  and  an  accountant 
does  not  relish  such  business.  He  takes  more 
pleasure  in  commending  an  employee  than 
in  condemning  him.  Recommendations  of 
public  accountants  have  raised  salaries  in 
many  instances,  and  many  an  overworked 
bookkeeper  has  been  given  needed  help 
through  the  advice  of  the  firm’s  auditors. 

As  a  rule,  competent  employes  now  wel¬ 
come  the  public  accountant’s  unprejudiced 
check  and  helpful  suggestion.  Proprietor'^ 


of  businesses  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  entirely  blameless  for  fraud  on 
the  part  of  employes.  As  Old  Gordon 
Graham  wrote,  “Criminal  carelessness  is 
bad,  but  carelessness  that  makes  criminals 
is  worse.  It’s  their  employers’  business  to 
see  that  men  are  surrounded  by  right  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  office.  A  man  who  is 
fundamentally  honest  is  relieved  instead  of 
aggrieved  by  having  proper  checks  on  his 
work.  And  the  bigger  the  man’s  position 
and  the  amount  of  funds  he  handles,  the 
more  important  this  is.” 

Then,  too,  the  business  man  often  finds 
that  the  public  accountant’s  audit  points  tc 
“errors  of  principle”  as  well  as  of  “tech¬ 
nique,”  or  “clerical  mistakes.”  For  ex 
ample,  one  of  the  common  mistakes  founc 
during  audits  of  manufacturing  corpora 
tions  is  that  funds  which  should  have  gon( 
into  a  sinking  fund  for  the  replacement  o 
plant  and  machinery  are  distributed  in  divi 
dends. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  improvement  ii 
methods  of  production,  an  advanced  pro 
cess  of  manufacture  may  make  obsolete  i 
building  yet  in  good  condition  to  house  th 
machinery  and  processes  once  used.  Un 
expected  inventions  may  necessitate  th 
scrapping  of  the  machinery  still  capable  o 
doing  well  the  work  it  was  constructed  foi 
Thus,  only  by  keeping  in  easily  convertibl 
assets  a  constantly  increasing  fund  cai 
many  manufacturing  firms  be  safe  fror 
danger. 

A  huge  plant  was  erected  in  a  big  wester 
city  to  manufacture  a  household  necessit) 
The  esmpany  was  apparently  successfv 
from  the  start.  Within  a  short  time  div: 
dends  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  wer 
paid  on  the  stock. 
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Locked  out 
of  the  (Office 


s  a  strange  tiling — this 
Y  in  the  factory  and  inefficiency  in  the  office. 

work  is  nothing  but  a  “manufacturing”  of  records,  ^ 
j  your  work  in  the  factory,  on  speed,  accuracy  and 
1  hands  are  as  slow  in  the  office  as  in  the  factory, 


'■* 

But  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  an  un- 
fual  amount  of  money  from  the  bank  to 
^le  as  working  capital.  The  bank  president 
juncl  that  the  statement  given  him  showed 
iarge  surplus  but  very  little  cash.  At  his 
^quest  accountants  were  called  in. 

.It  was  found  that  the  company  had  cap- 
llized  every  expenditure  that  had  the 
ightest  earmark  of  permanency.  It  had 
;‘itten  off  nothing  for  depreciation.  There 
ns  a  large  book  surplus,  but  money  had 
en  borrowed  with  which  to  pay  dividends. 
)|The  president  of  the  company  refused  to 
e  things  in  their  true  light.  He  said  that 
e  plant  had  actually  improved  each  year 
i_Dre  than  it  was  possible  for  it  to  depreciate. 
As  the  statement  made  up  by  the  account- 
^ts  did  not  look  strong  enough  to  justify 
e  extension  of  a  bank  loan,  enthusiastic 
ickholders  advanced  the  funds  required. 
,Soon  manufacturing  conditions  changed, 
,/ing  to  the  invention  of  radically  new  ma- 
j  inery.  An  entirely  new  plant  became  the 
My  alternative  to  that  of  going  out  of 
•siness.  The  surplus  account  stood  at 
'■80,000.  The  book  value  of  the  old  plant 
ns  $1,600,000.  The  loans  amounted  to 
[00,000. 

jOn  this  showing  the  company  was  un¬ 
de  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  plant  from 
_;,y  source  and  the  shareholclers  found 
jj  ^mselves  with  worthless  certificates.  Then 
president  clearly  saw  that,  as  the  ac- 
iuntants  had  advised,  a  large  part  of  the 
[nds  disbursed  as  dividends  should  have 
jen  retained  and  depreciation  written  off 
I  )m  the  profit  account — but  it  was  too  late. 
IThen,  too,  books  often  show  that  the  dis- 
,ction  between  construction  or  profitable 
;Provement  costs,  which  are  rightfully 
pital  charges,  and  maintenance  costs, 
lich  are  expense  charges,  has  not  been 
derstood. 

On  account  of  unfavorable  labor  condi- 
ns,  as  they  said,  the  owners  of  a  farm  im- 

!,;ment  factory  wished  to  move  from  a 
•ge  city  to  a  smaller  place.  The  president 
,  the  company  came  to  a  town  in  Wds- 
nsin,  showed  a  satisfactory  statement  of 
b  financial  condition  of  the  company,  a 
^e  statement  of  earnings,  and  succeeded  in 
eresting  local  capital.  The  company  had 
m  using  a  leased  building,  but  with  the 
1  of  fresh  capital,  a  suitable  building  was 
,rchased  in  the  smaller  town.  Soon  a  large 
./idend  was  declared,,  and  the  new  stock- 
dders  eagerly  subscribed  to  an  additional 
I  ue  of  stock  which  enabled  the  company 
j  .add  cream  separators  to  its  line, 
j  When  it  was  found  that  no  more  divi- 
I  nds  could  be  paid,  an;l  that  unhappy  time 
j  IS  not  long  delayed,  the  local  directors 
lied  m  public  accountants.  Their  report 
owed  a  surprisingly  large  deficit.  The 
'vorahle  statement  first  shown  carried 


Yet,  although  the  manufacturer  welcomes 
every  new  speed-increasing  device,  the  office — 
plods  along  in  the  old  time  “hand-made”  way. 

Why  not  do  away  with  much  of  the  time¬ 
killing,  cost-increasing  hand-work?  And  come  up- 
to-date  with  the  Addressograph  ? 

In  244  lines  of  business — yours  among  them — 
the  Addressograph  has  displaced  hands  in  handling 
list  of  names — just  as  the  typewriter  has  displaced 
them  in  writing  letters. 

For  with  the  Addressograph,  a  boy  can  do  in 
60  minutes  what  it  takes  a  high-priced  clerk  a  day 
to  do  with  a  pen. 


He  can  go  in  the  mailing  room  and  not  only 
simplify  the  mailing  lists  but  enable  you  to  get  NEW 
business  at  a  less  cost  by  following  up  your  cus¬ 
tomers  more  regularly  and  more  rapidly 

He  can  take  the  labor  from  your  bookkeeper 
of  addressing  monthly  statements,  monthly  bills, 
invoices,  checks,  vouchers,  ledger  pages,  etc.  He 
can  cut  the  time  of  making  up  pay-rolls  from 
days  to  hours  by  addressing  the  ervelopes,  time¬ 
cards,  time-tickets,  record  card.s  etc.  And  he  can 
increase  the  shipping  clerk’s  efficiency  by  address¬ 
ing  tags,  labels,  freight  bills  and  bills  of  lading 
n  a  twentieth  of  the  time  it  takes  with  a  pen. 


Wherever  there  are  lists  of  names,  there  the  Addressograph  spells  a  saving  in  time  and  costs. 
Over  244  lines  of  business— yours  among  them— have  found  it  as  indispensable  to  effi¬ 
ciency  as  the  telephone  and  the  typewriter.  Can’t  we  tell  you  why— in  detail  ?  Write  us. 


The  Addressograph  Company,  908  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


worn  out  machinery  at  full  first  cost.  Every 
new  tool,  even  those  replacing  the  ones  long 
since  sent  to  the  junk  man,  had  been  charged 
to  capital.  Much  unsalable  stock  had  been 
carried  on  the  books  at  the  prices  originally 
asked.  Books  properly  kept  would  never 
have  shown  a  profit.  The  proceeds  of  the 
last  stock  issue  had  been  used  to  cover  up 
deficits  and  not  to  e.xtend  the  business. 

The  local  directors  secured  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  new  manager  for  the  company. 
The  depleted  treasury  was  strengthened 
by  a  bond  issue  taken  by  the  stockholders. 


The  company  is  now  on  the  up-grade.  The 
deficit  has  been  wiped  out  and  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  set  up.  Dividends  justified  by  financial 
strength  and  actual  earnings  are  in  sight. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  less  sweeping  but 
hardly  less  important  service  may  be  rend¬ 
ered  by  accountants  in  the  matter  of  costs 
and  selling  policies.  For  example,  a  stove 
manufacturer  discovered  his  profits  dwind¬ 
ling  and  called  in  a  public  accountant.  The 
ordinary  books  of  accounts  were  well  kept, 
but  after  working  out  an  adequate  cost  sys¬ 
tem  the  accountant  proved  to  the  manufac- 
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Low  cost  indemnity  for 
your  parcel  post  packages 


Why  run  the  risk  of  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  when  you  can  get  protection  for 


as  low  as  2hc  ? 


The  enlarged  use  of  the  mail  for 
packages  increases  your  need  of 
this  insurance. 


These  handy  coupons  indemnify 
you  against  damage  and  partial  or 
entire  loss  (up  to  $150)  from  any 
cause,  including  fire,  theft,  or  break¬ 
age. 

Slip  them  into  the  package  or 
attach  to  invoice.  They  cost  only 
2|c  to  10c  according  to  value  of 
goods.- 

Large  shippers  of  parcels  should 
investigate  our  plan  of  “Open” 
Policy. 


Write  us  for  full  information  about  any  of  our  forms  of  insurance 
that  you  need.  Don’t  put  it  off.  Do  it  now. 


FOUNDED'  1792 


Let  us  safeguard  you 
against  loss  in 
rail  and  water  shipments 


Our  Inland-marine  policy  covers 
goods  shipped  on  any  railroad,  ferry¬ 
boat,  river  or  lake  steamer  or  coast¬ 
wise  vessel  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  It  indemnifies  you  against 
damage  or  loss  by  fire,  derailment, 
collision,  stranding  or  sinking. 


Even  after  safe  arrival  at  desti¬ 
nation  goods  are  sometimes  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  before  being 
delivered.  Then  frequently  follows 
delay  in  settlement. 


Our  policy  combines  broad  pro¬ 
tection  and  prompt  settlement. 


©■pMy  ®f  Ih 

Walnut  and  Dock  Sts. 


turer  that  the  most  profitable  line  of  stoves 
had  been  neglected.  Better  informed  com¬ 
petitors  had  let  this  firm  have  the  bulk  of 
the  least  lucrative  business. 

With  the  help  of  the  accountant,  the 
prices  on  the  least  profitable  lines  were  re¬ 
vised  upwards,  so  that  whatever  business 
came  in  would  be  more  remunerative.  The 
prices  on  the  better  stoves  were  lowered. 
Since  the  trade  in  the  poorer  paying  lines 
was  well  established,  comparatively  few 
sales  were  lost  by  the  increased  prices.  The 


many  growing  business  men.  It  has  de¬ 
volved  on  the  public  accountant  to  devise 
and  install  books  to  show  accurately  the 
condition  of  thriving  firms  and  to  show 
costs  and  profits — books  so  complete  in  de¬ 
tails,  and  yet  so  condensed  in  final  results 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  even  the 
smallest  waste  or  leakage  to  escape  tlie 
vigilant  eye  of  the  executive. 

A  contractor  had  rapidly  expanded  his 
business,  had  progressed  from  the  erection 
of  small  frame  dwellings  to  the  construction 
of  apartment  houses  and  business  blocks. 
To  his  surprise,  his  bids  for  four  different 
developments,  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000,  were  accepted  all  in  the  same 
month.  He  did  not  have  the  capital  to 
handle  such  a  large  amount  of  construction, 
and  applied  to  a  bank  for  aid  in  financing 
the  work.  The  bank  asked  for  a  financial 
statement.  This  the  contractor  was  un¬ 
able  to  give.  His  books  of  account  had 
not  kept  up  with  the  enlargement  of  his 
business.  As  when  first  starting  in  con¬ 
tracting  work,  he  kept  many  accounts  “in 
his  head.”  The  inadequate  set  of  books 
that  had  been  used  were  so  incomplete  that 
they  could  not  be  balanced. 

At  the  bank’s  suggestion,  public  ac¬ 
countants  were  summoned.  The  con¬ 
tractor,  who  supposed  himself  decidedly 
prosperous,  was  found  to  be  insolvent. 
There  were  bills  soon  due,  which  could  not 
in  any  way  be  met.  A  meeting  of  creditors 
was  called,  and  by  mutual  consent  a  re¬ 
ceiver  was  appointed.  The  receiver  em¬ 
ployed  the  accountants  to  construct  an  ade¬ 
quate  set  of  books  designed  not  only  to 
show  the  actual  condition  of  the  business, 
but  especially  to  tie  the  costs  of  each  job 
with  the  estimates  on  which  the  bids  were 
made.  With  this  indispensible  information 
before  him,  the  receiver  was  able  to  operate 
more  conservatively  than  the  contractor 
had,  and  was  soon  able  to  place  the  con¬ 


tractor  again  in  charge.  The  business  i? 


still  expanding,  but  there  are  no  more  unre¬ 
corded  accounts.  The  books,  properly  kept 
are  fully  appreciated,  and  they  are  audited 
everv  three  months. 


stove  manufacturer  is  gradually  securing 
Ids  share  of  the  better  paying  trade. 
Within  three  years  his  net  profits  had 
doubled. 

As  long  as  a  man’s  business  is  small,  few 
book  accounts  seem  necessary — many  are 
easily  kept  in  one’s  head.  As  the  business 
increases  it  becomes  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  the  exact  condition  of  affairs, 
and  as  for  having  the  books  of  account  help 
him  directly,  help  him  in  guiding  the  course 
of  his  activities — that  does  not  occur  to 


Rebuilding  the  Lost  Business 
^HUS  do  men  in  all  lines  of  business 
these  days  harness  the  public  account¬ 
ant.  Periodical  audits  impress  the  bankei 
better  than  any  other  one  thing.  Account¬ 
ants’  reports  make  safe  the  transfer  ol 
ownership  or  control  of  properties,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  both  bond  firm  am 
investor  in  financial  obligations.  They  hel| 
the  bookkeeper,  prevent  fraud,  point  oui 
trends  and  errors,  which  through  a  fanciet 
security  not  at  all  justified  by  facts,  wouk 
lead  to  disaster. 

These  accounting  specialists  not  onh 
make  certain  that  the  books  show  accurateh 
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j:  i  condition  of  a  business,  pointing  out 
ly'at  needs  attention  in  the  books,  what  is 
Peking,  but  they  give  most  valuable  sug- 
jihions  for  more  profitably  controlling  a 
l^siness.  They  change  accounting  sys- 
fis  to  keep  up  with  a  growing  business, 
■i  to  guide  still  greater  expansion. 

I  While  this  summarizes  the  work  usually 
'•formed  by  public  accountants  for  busi- 
;s  men,  occasions  arise  when  suggestions 
P  made  or  when  reforms  are  necessary 
fit  the  business  man  feels  he  cannot  carry 
alone,  and  the  accountants  are  called 
bn  to  take  an  active  and  continuous  part 
j  actual  administration.  They  are  given  an 
;_iorary  title  such  as  comptroller.  As 
:h  they  draw  no  salaries,  but  are  paid 
[■  their  work  at  their  regular  per  diem 
I  irges.  However,  the  authority  given 
'rm  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  accomplish 
!  hout  friction  what  would  otherwise 
et  with  stubborn  opposition. 

'.hther  occasions  arise  when  it  seems  best 
'place  complete  control  into  the  hands  of 
I  accountants.  Such  an  occasion  is  illus- 
,ted  in  the  case  of  a  large  paint  business 
la  western  city.  The  paint  manufactur- 
;  had  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  from 
pertain  bank,  and  afterwards  found  them- 
Ves  unable  to  pay  it  back.  One  of  the 
lectors  of  the  bank  was  a  director  in  the 


Mpany  to  meet  its  bank  loan  on  maturity. 

condition  of  the  company  did  not  war- 
'H  an  extension  of  the  obligation.  The 
Ihkholders,  unwilling  or  unable  to  place 
i|re  capital  into  the  business,  were  given 
Ij  alternative  of  letting  the  bank  try  to 
11 1  the  business  out  of  its  difficulties,  or  of 
i['ing  the  company  placed  in  bankruptcy. 
.[  vas  decided  to  let  the  bank  take  over  the 
Ij  at. 

She  director  who  held  stock  in  the  paint 
h  arranged  to  have  the  books  audited 
[.  the  plant  appraised.  The  accountants 
a  were  called  in  showed  that  the  com- 
I' y  could  not  pay  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
||the  bank’s  request,  the  accounting  firm, 
ch  had  had  much  experience  in  paint 
lie  work,  formed  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
['1,  and  took  over  the  business.  Upon 
j  word  of  the  new  management  that  the 
iliness  could  be  made  to  pay  under  more 
Itgressive  plans  than  had  been  used,  the 
I  k  made  a  further  loan  for  one  year  to 
jlble  the  plant  to  be  kept  in  operation. 

^'he  fact  that  relatives  of  the  largest 
t  ikholders  were  too  much  in  evidence  was 
nd  to  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  foi 
li  unfortunate  condition  of  the  company, 
incompetent  officers  and  other  em- 
/es  were  discharged  and  better  men 
•i  ired. 


of  payment  to  the  salesmen.  They  had 
been  paid  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  each. 
Under  the  new  regime  they  were  paid  $175 
per  month  and  commissions.  New  plans 
were  made  not  only  to  make  the  new  basis 
attractive  to  the  salesmen,  but  to  secure 
more  regular  sales  as  well  as  better  satis¬ 
fied  and  more  loyal  customers. 

Paints  formerly  sold  largely  in  bulk  were 
now  sold  in  trade-marked  can  on  which  wa.« 
stamped  the  date  of  shipment.  Routes  of 
the  salesmen  were  planned  so  that  each  cus¬ 


tomer  was  called  upon  at  least  four  times 
a  year.  The  salesmen  were  allowed  to  sell 
only  enough  goods  to  last  till  the  next  call. 
Any  paint  left  over  in  the  hands  of  the 
customer  was  reported  by  the  salesmen  and 
expense. 

The  salesmen  made  more  money  than 
before,  the  customers  bought  every  time 
they  were  called  upon,  bank  indebtedness 
was  soon  paid,  and  control  of  the  company 
went  back  to  the  stockholders. 
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These  Water  Marks  Assure  Highest  Quality 


The  Byron  Weston  W ater  Mark  is  the 
paper  buyer’s  guarantee  of  a  sterling 
product.  For  nearly  fifty  years  it  has 
been  the  identification  mark  of  highest 
quality  and  biggest  value  in  ledger 
papers.  During  all  this  time  it  has  stood 
for  the  best  materials,  highest  skill 
and  up-to-date  manufacturing  facilities. 
The  IByron  Weston  Water  Mark  is 
positive  protection  against  the  inferior 

Byron  Weston 


product  of  an  unknown  maker  with  its 
subsequent  dissatisfaction  and  added 
expense.  Every  user  of  paper  can  assure 
himself  of  the  superlative  quality  and 
unusual  value  represented  by  Byron 
Weston  papers  by  holding  every  sheet 
of  paper  he  buys  to  the  light  and 
finding  the  Byron  Weston  Water 
Marks  as  pictured  above. 

Linen  Record 


For  half  a  century  this  pa¬ 
per  has  been  accepted  all  over 
the  world  as  the  standard  of 
quality.  It  tests  higher  than 
the  government  standard,  and 
because  of  its  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality  and  proven 
permanency,  is  used  by  State, 
County  and  City  Govern¬ 
ments,  Banks,  Corporations, 
etc.,  for  records  that  must  be 
preserved.  Expertly  made  of 


finest  linen  rags  and  purest 
artesian  well  water,  Byron 
Weston  Linen  Record  has  the 
toughness,  strength,  fastness 
of  color  and  long  wearing 
qualities  essential  to  a  record 
paper.  Both  sides  have  a  uni¬ 
form  texture,  smooth,  hard 
writing  surface  and  one  sheet 
is  as  perfect  as  another. 

The  bookkeeper  or  account¬ 
ant  finds  Byron  Weston  Linen 


Record  responsive  to  every 
move  of  his  pen.  This  tough, 
firm  stock  can  be  erased 
quickly  and  cleanly  with  none 
of  the  tedious,  time-wasting 
operations  of  inferior  ledger 
papers.  Its  perfect  qualities 
arouse  pride  of  workmanship 
and  make  for  efficiency  which 
means  increased  earnings  for 
the  employer. 


Made  also  with  Famous  Patented  Byron  Weston  Hinge  at  no  extra  cost 

Send  to  Dept.  K  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  “Paper 
Making”  and  sample  sheets  of  Byron  Weston  Linen  Record. 


Byron  Weston  Company 


DALTON 


^‘The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkskires” 


MASS. 


1  he  next  step  was  to  change  the  basis 


V 
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Aulo-ns  S  K 

^MPANION 

ONE  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS 

IN  THE  AUTOMATIC  LINE 

Office  men  in  all  departments 
use  them  for  instant,  handy  re¬ 
ference  to  daily  filing  private 
and  follow-up  matter. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
Automatic  expanding  filing  re¬ 
ceptacle  with  counter-bal¬ 
anced  hinged  cover — card 
and  automatic  file  drawer 
below  or  other  file  fittings — 
complete  locking 
d  e  vi  c  e — easy  run¬ 
ning  casters — letter 
and  cap  si2es  and 
beautifully  done  in 
quartered  oak  and 
figured  mahogany. 

You  will  be 
interested  in  our 

HANDSOME  NEW  CATALOG 


showing  the  most  complete  line  of  up-to-date  labor-saving 
filing  devices  in  all  styles  of  cabinets  and  filing  desks  and 
describing  in  detail  the  big  feature  of  this  line — the 


AuiomaIic  File  Drawer 

A  wonderful  filing  convenience  and  the  only  ffie  drawer 
made  that  opens  and  closes  like  a  book — throws  itself  wide 
open  and  lets  you  see  clear  to  the  bottom.  The  drop  front 
and  automatically  tilting  follower  does  the  work  and  does  it 
well.  Shipped  anywhere  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial  at  our  risk. 
If  OUT  Filing  Devices  are  not  sold  by  one  of  your  best  dealers  in  office 
supplies  don’t  let  him  try  to  talk  you  into  something  else  until  you 
get  our  No.  16  Catalog  and  direct  mail  order  proposition. 

We  guarantee  a  better  file  for  less  money  on  direct  orders  or  through 
dealers,  and  that  you  will  not  be  held  up  for  big  profits.  Address 

THE  AUTOMATIC  FILE  AND  INDEX  CO.  (Dept.  D) 

143-153  No.  Pearl  S(.,  GREEN  BAY,  WIS- 


^^Riiby  FREE- 

^ rknr  CAnulflO  MaztO' 


introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 
Gem  (U.S.  Letters  Patent)— the  only 
satisfactory  substituto  for  the  diamond  that 
stands  all  teats  and  has  dazzling 

brilliancy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 

If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  ob  6  two^ent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalog  The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
Gem,"  we  will  send  you /re«  wTth  caUlog  &  genuine  “^cut 
Navajo  Ruby  (sells  at  BOc.)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indies, 
together  with  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mounting. 

Write  today:  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER 
-  DAnt.  Mesilla  Park.  N. 


COMPANY 

aa  AW 


(Over  80,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold  by  recommen¬ 
dation,  For  Personal  Desk 
or  General  Office. 
It  checks  mental  calculations, 
HandsomeMoroccocase  free. 

Buy  Thru  Your  Stationer. 
Write  for  lo  day  trial  offer. 
Y.  Gancber,  A.  A.  91,  Co.. 
119  W. Broadway,  hew  York  City- 


Agents 


lExamine  Them 
Ten  Days -Free 


This  is  our 
liberal  offer  to  you. 

The  great  6-volume 

American  Busi¬ 
ness  &  Accounting 
Encyclopedia 

of  1500  pages,  500  illustrations,  color 
plates,  90  complete  systems  for  as  many 
different  businesses,  80  pages  comrner- 
'  dal  law  forms  and  100  other  exclusive 
features  will  be  placed  in  your  office  or 
home  for  10  DAYS  FREE,  subject  to 
your  critical  examination  and  will  not 
cost  you  one  cent. 

This  is  the  most  liberal  book  offer 
ever  made,  so  write  us  today  for 
trial  offer  blank. 

The  library  is  bound  in  ^  black  Mor* 
occo  with  silk  cloth  sides. 

WRITE  NOW. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY 
DETROIT, 

MICH. 


Controlling  Branch  HousoCredits 

How  to  Keep  the  District  Managers  in  Touch  with  the  Situation 

By  IF.  L.  Betz 


WHILE  much  has  been  said  of  the 
credit  man  and  his  work,  and 
attention  has  been  given  to  sys¬ 
tems  for  restricting  credit  within  safe 
limits,  the  duties  of  the  credit  man  having 
many  branches  or  district  sales  managers 
under  his  control  have_yery  seldom  been 
outlined.  In  such  a  position  the  writer 
has  had  to  solve  many  knotty  problems, 
one  being  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
which  would  guard  against  extending  too 
much,  credit  to  a  firm  with  whom  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted  at  several  different 
points.  The  various  phases  of  the  sys 
tern  are  here  outlined  for  the  benefit  of 
those  similarly  situated. 

All  applications  for  credit  are  made  on 
Form  I,  by  the  District  Sales  Manager, 
to  the  General  Sales  Manager,  giving 
fully  the  exact  name  of  corporation,  com¬ 
pany  or  firm,  the  location  of  main  office, 
(for  convenience  in  ascertaining  financial 
responsibility),  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  help,  pro  and  contra,  m  determining 
the  necessity  for  issuing  the  credit  re¬ 
quested.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Sales  Manager,  the  credit  is  desirable 
from  the  Sales  Department  viewpoint,  a 

(FORM  I.) 

GORDON  PAPER  COMPANY 

Dated  at . DI  •  • 


General  Sales  Manager. 

Dear  Sir: 

Application  is  hereby  made  for  credit  order 

to  be  issued  in  favor  of . 

for  $ .  Terms . .  •  • 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
credit  as  applied  for  may  be  extended  without 
risk  or  loss  to  this  Company. 


District  Sales  Manager. 

.\11  of  the  Following  Questions  Must  Be 
Answered  in  Full  When  Making 
Applications  for  Credit. 

1.  Name  of  Company  or  Firm. 

2.  Location  of  principal  office. 

3.  If  incorporated,  under  the  laws  of  what 

State? 

4.  Names  of  proprietor  or  officers  (President, 

Secretary,  Treasurer). 

5^  Give  references:  Bank  witli  which  business 
is  transacted,  etc- 

6.  Nature  of  business  engaged  in. 

7.  What  effect  (if  any)  will  declination  of 

credit  have? 

8.  State  average  amount  of  bills  for  credit 

period. 

9.  What  are  the  reasons  for  granting  the 

above  credit?  (Here  give  full  informa¬ 
tion.)  .  .  r  ,  • 

10  State  if  this  application  is  for  the  increase 
of  an  existing  credit  order,  or  if  this  firm 
succeeds  any  of  your  credit  order  patrons. 

In  wrUing  to  advertisers,  pie  ate  mention  B  U  S  I  \  ESS 


recommendation,  (Form  II)  is  attached 
to  the  application  and  forwarded  to  the 
Treasurer  for  further  action.  If  desired, 
this  recommendation  might  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  or  an  endorsement  by 
rubber  stamp  upon  the  application  form 
itself. 

(FORM  II.) 

GORDON  PAPER  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y . 191.. 

Credit  at . m  favor  of . 

. for  $ .  Period . 

Mr.  D.  G.  Goode, 

Treasurer. 

Respectfully  recommended. 

General  Sales  Manager. 

On  receipt  of  an  application  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  commercial  ra¬ 
ting  of  the  firm  is  obtained,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  credit  man,  it  is  ample,  the 
credit  is  authorized  on  Form  III,  signed 
by  the  Treasurer,  and  forwarded  to  the 
District  Sales  Manager,  a  copy  being  sent 
to  the  General  Sales  Manager.  When 
the  firm  desiring  credit  is  not  rated,  or 

when  the  rating  is  not  considered  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  issuance  of  the 
credit,  a  special  report  of  the  firm’s  finan¬ 
cial  standing  is  obtained,  and  an  inquiry 
made  of  the  bank  given  as  reference,  simi¬ 
lar  to  Form  IV. 


iu  rf  i>>*  Tr»a«ur«f, 

- .Cl  *1  thereon, 

^  Afiiir.M  ClffveLJBii.  CREDIT  i 

1  A.lh-niv  ■»  hsfebv  W  r .lenO  i mill  Miiml  bdow  lo* 

— 

_  Jidv  9th. _ iitt. 

|RDC»  Ho  — IZ  -  1 

r».Q«  e>  o» 

( 

9elm^zs':hild  i  Co.. 

Merrlek,  lurid*  Co.. 

J.  Z,  COlfM. 

E,  Dot  Co. . 

9u{»FaedUi«  luu  8,  o-cdit  0 
for  6CS/00,  rorloO  10  d«ym. 

Rordmre, 

Dry  Ooodf . 

OroaoT'.m, 

■4or  <19,  fkvcr  lAtur*  D«y 

_  - 

$«o«.00 

100.00 

so.oo 

100.00 

30  day* 

10  day* 

10  daya 

X  daya 

- - 

:  . 

■  1 

1 

1 

i 

Con 

TrcMuier, 

Numbers  are  assigned  to  the  variou; 
branches,  known  as  “Credit  Order  Num 
hers,”  and  form  a  good  basis  for  filing 
correspondence  pertaining  either  to  singl< 
credits  or  to  the  general  subject.  Iten 
numbers  are  consecutively  given  to  thi 
credits  at  each  branch,  these  numbers  be 
ing  noted  in  the  first  column  of  Form  III 
The  item  numbers  complete  the  filing  sys 
tern,  a  file  for  instance  being  known  a 
“Credit  Order  4,  item  8.” 

For  the  records  of  the  main  office  a  cop; 
of  the  credit  authority  is  retained,  and  ii 
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ORH  W 
t 

I  ^  - 


(xaooH  BtfEB  oagitfT 
Offle*  of  the  TT«>«ur<r 


\V|  K^V.  brcn  (rferird  t«  you  foi  inlornuDon  regarding  iKr  hnatKul  tlanding  i>( 


Any  inlofmaiu.n  ^.KkS  you  owy  .br  dispoicd  lo  (pvr  U4  in  thi.  connection  will  be 
■July  a|ipmiakd 

l»  »  lecoBBurd  ihai  vour  reply  lo  ih»  inquiry  is  in  itnet  conWencc  and  wiih  the 
gruhrsundifu  that  any  mlormaOon  himeihed  or  slatemeni  madr  by  you  as  lo  the  hnancial  Handing 
ol  try  pi  tson.  hsm  or  rcrpor.iion  is  given  merely  at  an  opinion  and  loi  whirli  you  auume  no 
'I  sponsibiiitv 

Yours  iruly 


I  lition  a  card  (Form  V)  is  issued  for 
I  ;h  firm  on  the  credit  list,  giving  main 
;ails  of  all  credits  authorized  in  favor 
that  firm,  and  showing  file  references, 
ese,  filed  alphabetically  in  a  card  file, 
m  a  valuable  index  to  the  credit  file, 
li  l  show  at  all  times  the  total  amount  of 
dit  issued  in  proportion  to  the  rating, 
us  the  cards  are  the  controlling  link  in 
chain  of  records. 

fA'^hen  information  is  received  of  bank- 
)tcy  of  a  credit  order  customer.  Form 


aOfgjOH  FIFEH  CCMPAMY 

orflen  thn  Trta»grer. 


Oinfrtet  SjJ**  Uaiu^  Mr.  0.  Rarmoa. 
Addr«a«  fHnwinws  , 


Cancel  at  eae«  No 
folT  Stb,  1913 


n  Credit-Order  No 


a  (avof  Morrlek,  Karma  A  Co., 


Acknowledge  receipt. 

>y  te 

CoBerei.  dal«0  Ksan^r. 


,  canceling  credit,  is  forwarded  at  once 
all  branches  extending  credit  to  the 
n  in  question.  If  information  is  re- 
ved  as  to  financial  difficulty  of  a  credit 
ler  patron,  or  as  to  a  credit  no  longer 
ng  required,  the  question  of  concella- 
jn  is  taken  up  with  the  General  Sales 
nager,  and  his  recommendation  ob- 
fned  before  cancellation.  A  request 
m  a  District  Sales  Manager  may  some- 
les  be  the  basis  of  cancelling  the  credit 


'  i  M»\,  E7 


COfUlOB  PAPER  C0MPA5'y 
(KriM  of  tNe  TroASvror. 

B«v  Toi-lu  B.  Y. , 
Eudtrict  Sate*  Vnas«er. 


On  reccipl  ol  tnii  urtulnr,  caraluUy  ritaniuie  the  lisl  al  Credit  Orders  now  in  efleci  ai  yOuT  offie*  and 
«M)guy  advue  this  oflke  on  the  lortn  betow  ol  any  Orders  which  are  not  now  required  or  which  lor  any  other 
*w*on  awiy  now  be  caAccIted  ur  changed  In  cn»e  no  chnngec  are  necevtary  and  the  parties  are  complying 
tnctfy  with  the  terma  v(  the  Credit  Ordt-r.  return  this  form  with  advice  to  that  cfTccl 


Returned  lo  Trcasurn 
anceUed  or  chaoged  aa  indicaii 


I  advice  that  the  i 


MONEY 
BACK  IF 
NOT 

SATISFIED 


©  o 


“Simplex”  Ink  Tablets 

PLEASE  PARTICULAR  PEOPLE 

THF  RFASON  te  plain  when  you  try  them.  Clean, 

^  r  ¥t  n  1  Convenient,  Compact,  Reliable,  Economical 

THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  TABLET  INK 

SPECIAL  THIAL  OEFEU 

THIS  COUPON  WITH  10c  will  bring  you  liberal  samples. 

CHECK— forINK  WELLS  orFOUNTAIN  PENS. 

CHECK  COLORS — Blue-black,  Red,  Green,  Blue,  Violet,  Black. 

THE  “SIMPLEX”  INK  COMPANY 

B.  103  CLEVELAND,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


$2,000,000  Worth  of  Money 
Earning  Knowledge  for  50  Cents 

Two  million  dollars  is  what  it  cost  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  to  prepare  the  textbooks  for  their  various  Courses  of  training. 

The  textbooks  themselves  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price — they  are  furnished  as  part 
of  the  I.  C.  S.  Courses,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  enrolling  as  a  student,  but  the  fun¬ 
damental  facts  in  these  books  have  been  condensed  for  ready  reference  in  the  I.  C.  S. 
Handbooks,  which  can  be  bought  for  50  cents  each  by  mailing  the  attached  coupon. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Textbooks  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  large  Colleges — they  are  used  in 
the  classrooms  at  Cornell  and  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology. 

They  are  used  by  every  Army  Station,  including  West  Point — by  the  Navy  at 
Annapolis,  and  onboard  thelJ.  S.  Battleships — by  all  the  U.  S.  Experimental  Stations. 


It  Costs  $300,000  a  Year  to  Keep 
this  Information  Up-to-Date 


The  condensed  summaries  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Textbooks  contain  all  the  essential  facts,  indexed  so 
that  you  can  turn  to  the  right  page  and  find  the  answer  to  any  question  in  a  second.  They  are  called 

LC.  S.  HANDBOOKS 


These  books  are  not  made  to  sell  at  a 
profit,  but  to  give  everyone  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  see  for  himself  the  scope  of  I.  C.  S. 
instruction. 

They  are  used  by  thousands  for  help  in 
their  daily  work. 

They  will  be  found  at  Cramp’s  Shipyard, 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Carnegie  Steel 
Works,  the  Westinghouse  factories,  and 
hundreds  of  other  great  industrial  concerns. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Handbooks  is 
$1.25  each,  but  to  place  as  many  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  they  are  offered 
for  a  short  time  at 

50c  each 

The  only  way  to  get  these  books  at  this 
price  is  to  send  in  the  coupon  with  the 
money.  Only  one  of  a  kind  to  each  person. 

This  offer  is  for  a  short  time  only. 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  1076H,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  send  me  the  I.  C.  S.  Handbooks  at  50  cents  a  copy 
opposite  which  I  have  marked  X, 

I  am  enclosing  money  order  or  stamps  to  the  amoimt 
of _ _ 


I  I  Business  Men 
I  I  Bookkeepers 
I  I  Salesmen 
I — I  Stenographers  and 
^  Correspondents 

I _ I  Advertisers 

I  1  Windo  w  Trimmers 


I  I  Poultry  Q  Farmers 
[  I  Mechanics 
I  I  Automobiles 
I  I  Building  Trades 
[  I  Plumbers  and  Fitters 
I  1  Steam  Engineers 


Name- 


Address- 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 
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THIN  FOR  YEARS 


Gains  22  Ponntls  in  23  l>ays 


9^ 


.  “I  was  all  run  down  to  the  very  bottom,”  writes  F.  Gagnon. 

“I  had  to  quit  work  1  was  so  weak.  Now,  thanks  to  Sargol,  I  look 
like  a  new  man.  1  gained  22  pounds  in  23  days.” 

“Sargol  has  put  just  10  pounds  on  me  in  14  days,”  states  W. 
D.  Roberts.  “It  has  made  me  sleep  well,  enjoy  what  I  ate  and 
enabled  me  to  work  with  interest  and  pleasure.” 

“I  weighed  132  pounds  when  I  commenced  taking  Sargol. 
After  taking  20  days  I  weighed  144  pounds.  Sargol  is  ^  the  most 
wonderful  preparation  of  flesh  building  I  have  ever  seen,”  declares 
D.  Martin,  and  J.  Meier  adds:  “For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have 
taken  medicine  every  day  for  indigestion  and  got  thinner  every 
year.  I  took  Sargol  for  forty  days  and  feel  better  than  I  have  felt 
in  twenty  years.  My  weight  has  increased  from  150  to  170  pounds.” 

When  hundreds  of  men  and  women— and  there  are  hundreds, 
with  more  coming  every  day— living  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
this  broad  land  voluntarily  testify  to  weight  increases  ranging  all 
the  way  from  10  to  35  pounds  given  them  by  Sargol,  you  must  ad¬ 
mit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thin  Reader,  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  this  Sargol  method  of  flesh  building  after  all. 

Hadn’t  you  better  look  into  it,  just  as  thousands  of  others 
have  done?  Many  thin  folks  say:  “Fd  give  most  anything  to  put 
on  a  little  extra  weight,”  but  when  someone  suggests  a  way  they 
exclaim,  “Not  a  chance.  Nothing  will  make  me  plump.  I’m  built 
to  stay  thin.”  Until  you  have  tried  Sargol,  you  do  not  and  cannot 
know  that  this  is  true. 

Sargol  has  put  pounds  of  healthy  “stay  there”  flesh  on  hundreds  who 
doubted,  and  in  spite  of  their  doubts.  You  don’t  have  to  believe  in  Sargol  to 
grow  plump  from  its  use.  You  just  take  it  and  watch  weight  pile  up,  hollows 
vanish  and  your  figure  round  out  to  pleasing  and  normal  proportions.  You 
weigh  yourself  when  you  begin  and  again  when  you  finish  and  you  let  the 
scales  tell  the  story, 

Sargol  is  absolutely  harmless.  It  is  a  tiny  concentrated  tablet.  \o\x  take 
one  with  every  meal.  It  mixes  with  the  food  you  eat  for  the  purpose  of  separ¬ 
ating  all  of  its  flesh  producing  ingredients.  It  prepares  these  fat  making  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  easily  assimilated  form,  which  the  blood  can  readily  absorb  and 
carry  all  over  your  body.  Plump,  well-developed  persons  don  t  need  _  Sargol  t^o 
produce  this  result.  Their  assimilative  machinery  performs  its  functions  with¬ 
out  aid.  But  thin  folks’  assimilative  organs  do  not.  This  fatty  portion  of  their 
food  now  goes  to  waste  through  their  bodies  like  unburned  coal  through  an  open 
grate.  A  few  days’  test  of  Sargol  in  your  case  will  surely  prove  whether  or  not 
this  is  true  of  you.  Isn’t  it  worth  trying? 

50c  BOX  FKEE 

To  enable  any  thin  reader,  10  pounds  or  more  under  weight  to  easily  make 
this  test,  we  will  give  a  50c  box  of  Sargol  absolutely  free.  Either  Sargol  will 
increase  your  weight  or  it  won’t  and  the  only  way  to  know  is  to  try  it.  Send 
for  this  Free  Test  Package  today,  enclosing  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  to  help  pay 
postage,  packing,  etc.,  and  a  full  size  50c  package  will  be  sent  by  return  mail 
free  of  charge.  Mail  this  coupon  with  your  letter  to  the  SARGOL  CO.,  6-K 
HERALD  BLDG.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


If  you  want  a  beautiful  and  well- 
rounded  figure  of  symmetrical  propor¬ 
tions,  if  you  want  to  gain  some  solid 
pounds  of  healthy  “stay  there”  flesh, 
if  you  want  to  increase  your  weight 
to  normal — weigh  what  you  should 
weigh — accept  this  Free  50c  Package 
today. 


COME,  EAT  WITH  US  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

This  coupon  entitles  any  person  to  one  50c  package  of  Sargol, 
the  concentrated  Flesh  Builder  (provided  you  have  never  tried 
it),  and  that  10c  is  enclosed  to  cover  postage,  packing,  etc. 
Read  our  advertisement  printed  above,  and  then  put-  10c  in 
silver  in  letter  today,  with  coupon  and  the  full  50c  package 
will  be  sent  you  by  return  post.  Address :  The  Sargol  Com¬ 
pany.  6-K  Herald  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Write  vour  name 
and  address  plainly  and  PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR 
LETTER. 


at  his  branch,  if  it  contains  positive  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  credit  will  no  longer  be 
required  at  that  point. 

When,  for  any  reason,  a  credit  order  is 
cancelled,  the  original  authority  should 
be  referred  to,  and  notation  made  thereon 
of  the  date  of  cancellation,  and  reason  for 
the  action. 

If  change  be  made  in  firm  name,  or  in¬ 
crease  of  credit  be  desired.  Form  I  should 
be  forwarded  by  the  District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  through  the  usual  channels,  with  full 
information.  Item  42  on  Form  3  shows 
manner  of  handling. 


When  terms  of  credit  order  are  not 
complied  with,  the  matter  should  be  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Branch  Manager,  and  such 
necessary  action  taken  as  future  corres¬ 
pondence  may  develop.  In  some  cases, 
temporary  suspension  of  credit  by  the 
District  Manager,  (under  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Treasurer,  however)  may  have 
a  salutary  effect. 

Copies  of  all  correspondence  affecting 
the  issuance,  cancellation,  or  suspension 
of  credits,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Sales  Department  for  information  and 
guidance. 
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Form  VII  attached  is  one  of  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  system,  and  its  use,  as 
well  as  that  of  similar  general  credit  in¬ 
structions,  is  discretionary. 

Each  business  may  require  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  system  here  outlined  ;  but  the 
basis  of  the  scheme  is  recommended  as 
being  thoroughly  tested,  and  records  be¬ 
ing  complete,  it  eliminates  danger  of  ex¬ 
cessive  credit  being  allowed. 


Donats  for  the  Dictator 

A  Few  Commonplace  Errors  in 
H andling  Correspondence  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  R.  S.  Bond 

USY  business  men  with  a  large 
daily  correspondence  to  attend  to, 
are  sometimes  far  too  prone  to  lay 
the  blame  for  mistakes  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  stenographer.  Of  course  the  sten¬ 
ographer  is  often  at  fault,  but  how  about 
the  dictator?  Does  he  always  do  his 
part  properly?  The  more  we  think  of 
it  the  more  we  realize  that  if  every  em¬ 
ployer  of  a  stenographer  was  presented 
with  a  pamphlet  of  do’s  and  don’ts  and 
lived  up  to  the  rules  set  forth  therein 
the  wheels  of  the  great  business  machine 
would  not  clog  so  often. 

There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  dic¬ 
tators  who  should  take  careful  notice  ol 
these  don’ts.  They  are  the  numbler 
the  fast  dictator;  the  long-sentence  field 
the  jerky  dictator;  the  changer;  the  re¬ 
constructor;  and  the  pure  and  simpk 
crank. 

The  worst  of  the  above  is  assuredl} 
number  five,  or  the  man  who  changes  hi' 
wording  during  the  time  he  is  dictating 
“Go  back  a  minute.”  “Read  that  Iasi 
sentence  over.”  “No.  Scratch  that  out. 
These  and  similar  phrases  are  everyda) 
commands  to  his  typist.  Without  fore 
thought  he  rushes  heedlessly  into  dicta 
ting  an  important  letter,  then  pauses 
chops,  rechops,  erases,  changes,  and  cor 
rects.  When  the  finished  letter  is  placei 
before  him  he  proofreads  it  and  passes  i 
back  with  a  caustic  remark  regarding 
the  proficiency  of  Miss  Stenographer.  H( 
doesn’t  stop  to  realize  that  from  the  jum 
ble  of  words  he  uttered,  it  was  next  t( 
impossible  for  her  to  prepare  a  good  lette: 
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These  Bond  Papers 
bear  the 


Trade-Mark 

Water-Mark 


COUPON  BOND 
AGAWAM  BOND 
BANKERS  BOND 
CONTRACT  BOND 
DEBENTURE  BOND 
DERBY  BOND 
HICKORY  BOND 
INDENTURE  BOND 
JAPAN  BOND 
PERSIAN  BOND 
RIVAL  BOND 
ROMAN  BOND 
SECURITY  TRUST 
BOND 

STANDARD  BOND 

There  are  Thirty-Four 
in  all. 


‘Here  Are  the  Inquiries  From  Our  Sales- 
Letter.  They  Jumped  from  12% 

Last  Year  to  21%  This  Year!” 

"You  were  right.  The  Quality,  Weight  and  Finish 
of  paper  used  for  a  sales^  letter  do  count. 

"The  same  list  we  used  last  year — the  same  proposition 
— practically  the  same  letter— but  different  paper — and 
an  increase  of  9%  is  shown  in  the  results  I 
"It  surely  paid  us  to  be  guided  in  our  selection  by  the 
advice  given  in  the  portfolio,  ‘How  to  Buy  Business 
Correspondence  Paper’.” 

If  ^ou  are  planning  a  sales^Ietter  campaign,  why  not  be 
sure  to  use  the  Quality,  Weight  and  Color  of  Paper 
that  is  most  effective  for  your  particular  product — the 
most  effective  for  the  class  to  which  you  are  to 
appeal  ?  Why  guess — why  theorize  ? 

Profit  by  the  analysis  of  shrewd  Advertising  Men  and 
other  Paper  Buyers  as  contained  in  the  portfolio,  "How 
to  Buy  Business  Correspondence  Paper”! 

This  Portfolio  also  contains  samples  of  "EagLE  A”  Bond 
Papers — Papers  of  proven  quality  and  known  worth. 

[Write  for  this  Portfolio  Today,  but  please  1 
write  on  your  Business  Letter-Heading.  J 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

41  MAIN  STREET,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Twenty 'Nine  Mills  under  one  management  spell  economy  in  making  and  sell 
ing.  As  a  result  you  get  the  utmost  in  paper  quality  at  the  price  when  you  buy 


Sold  by  good  printers  and  lithographers  everywhere 
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Don't  mumble  when  dictating.  It 
j»sts  no  more  effort  to  speak  plainly,  and 
rjeans  a  lot  to  the  stenographer.  She 
nows  nothing  about  the  letter  you  are 
■ijiswering  and  has  to  hear  your  every 
lord  in  order  to  write  an  intelligent  re¬ 
ly.  Don’t  make  her  sit  with  cocked  ears 
Ijid  open  mouth  trying  to  catch  some 
uttered  word.  If  she  can’t  hear  you, 
le’ll  have  to  ask  you  to  repeat  it.  You 
Nil  then  forget  what  you  were  going  to 
[  y,  and  answer  sharply.  She’ll  get  sul- 
[F.  You  are  already  incensed.  “Bang” 
ihes  the  nerves  of  both.  She  wouldn’t 
,k  you  what  you  said  again  for  the 
Grid  and  don’t  “care  a  darn”  whether 
e  gets  your  “old  letter”  right  or  not. 

•  n’t  that  a  fine  combination  for  produc- 
/■eness? 

After  your  stenographer  gets  accus- 
med  to  your  dictation  you  may  be  able 
dictate  rapidly  to  her,  but  until  then 
)n’t  attempt  it.  At  first  she  knows  prac- 
!:ally  nothing  about  your  business  and 
any  of  the  words  used  commonly  by 
fj)U  are  utterly  foreign  to  her.  Give  her 
few  days  or  even  weeks  to  accustom 
Tself  to  the  new  surroundings.  The 
ist  legal  stenographer  in  the  world 
Aild  easily  make  blunders  while  work- 
.g  for  an  electrical  engineer,  and  vice- 
irsa.  No  matter  how  good  a  stenogra- 
lier  may  be,  you  should  not  expect  too 
'uch  from  her  for  the  first  few  days.  The 
tsiness  is  new.  The  terms  are  probably 
;w.  The  dictator  is  new,  and  the  sten- 
[Tapher  cannot  be  expected  to  take  dic¬ 
tion  as  rapidly  as  the  old  girl  who  has 
en  with  you  for  a  dozen  years  and 
'lows  beforehand  just  about  what  you 
‘e  going  to  say. 

II  Don’t  use  long  sentences  especially  if 
lU  dictate  rapidly.  Even  if  a  stenogra- 
er  is  capable  of  taking  rapid  dictation 
e  is  usually  a  few  words  behind  the  die-  ' 
tor  and  trusts  to  the  first  period  to  | 
.tch  up.  If  there  are  few  sentences, 
ere  are  of  course  few  periods  and  few 
portunities  for  her  to  catch  a  second’s 
l.st.  Furthermore,  long  sentences  are 
imsy,  hard  to  understand,  awkward  to 
ctate,  and  undesirable  in  a  business 
mmunication.  Then  why  use  them  at 
? 

The  “jerky”  dictator  is  a  pest.  “I  am 
■  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst. 

(300  miles  a  minute)  then  a  long  dis- 
d  pause,  followed  by  a  burst  of  speed 
at  wakes  the  stenographer  from  her 
earn  and  almost  gives  her  heart  failure 
fore  she  has  caught  up.  Then  another 
ap,  during  which  Mr.  Dictator  gropes 
■  a  suitable  phrase,  and  to  make  mat- 
,'S  worse,  the  “jerky”  dictator  is  usually 
:hanger  also.  On  account  of  not  dicta- 
Ag  slowly,  carefully,  amd  intelligently. 


he  is  constantly  obliged  to  make  correc¬ 
tions — and  woe  unto  the  luckless  sten¬ 
ographer  who  has  to  stand  his  abuse. 

Don’t  be  a  reconstructor.  No  matter 
how  carefully  a  reconstructor  may  dic¬ 
tate  a  letter,  nor  how  painstakingly  his 
stenographer  may  transcribe  her  notes, 
he  always  finds  some  expression  that 
suits  him  better  than  he  has  used,  and 
changes  the  letter  accordingly.  What  is 
the  consequence?  In  a  very  short  time 
the  stenographer  realizes  that  at  the  first 
writing  the  letter  will  not  be  mailed,  and 


runs  it  off  in  a  slipshod  manner.  Her 
work  gets  careless.  The  reconstructor 
gets  disgusted  with  her.  She  doesn’t  ad¬ 
vance,  and  he  only  keeps  her  because  he 
fears  to  break  in  a  new  girl  and  perhaps 
jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Don’t  be  a  crank  at  the  office.  Even 
though  you  may  have  left  home  with  a 
well  developed  grouch,  don’t  take  it  out 
on  the  stenographer.  Her  work  will  be 
far  better  if  you  are  pleasant.  Aside 
from  that  you  can’t  dictate  letters  that 
will  do  you  justice,  while  in  a  temper. 
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Here  is  a  system  the  advantages  of  which  are  ob¬ 
vious  at  a  glance.  The  ledger  leaf  is  Sled  in  the 
current  binder  facing  the  current  monthly  state¬ 
ment.  By  this  method  the  ledger  is  posted  and  the 
statement  itemized  at  one  writing — no  intermediate 
postings  between  the  original  entry  and  the  ledger — 
keeping  the  statement  ready  at  all  times  so  it  can  be 
mailed  the  last  of  the  month  without  any  additional 
accounting  labor.  The  statement  is  in  duplicate — 
the  original  being  torn  off  and  mailed  while  the  copy 
is  removed  and  placed  in  a  monthly  statement  trans¬ 
fer  binder.  We  manufacture  ledger  leaves,  monthly 
statement  blanks,  binding  devices  and  indexes  for 
this  system  in  all  sizes — just  one  example  of  the 
many  Tengwall  time  and  labor-saving  systems. 


HOLDERS  in  Aluminum  and  other  bindings.  Bills  of  Lading,  Order 
Systems,  Bill  and  Charge  Blanks,  Purchase  Order  Systems,  Monthly 
Billing  Systems,  Combined  Cash  Books  and  Journals,  Check  Regis- 
tens.  Pay  Roll  Leaves,  Inventory  Sheets,  Cost  Books,  Stock  Books, 
Voucher  Records,  Recapitulation  Blanks,  Manifold  Books,  Minute 
Records,  Bank  Statements,  Accounts  Payable  Systems,  Indexes, 


This  iUustration  shows  how  these  two  forms  are  filed  in  the 
binder.  The  ledger  is  posted  and  the  statement  itemized  at 
one  writing 


LEDGER  LEAF  FORM 


MONTHLY  STATEMEfrr  FORM 


RCG,  US.FWT0rF. 


Look  for  tHe  Trade  Mark  on  the  Label 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of  TRAFFIC  PRONG  FILES 
LOOSE-LEAF  LEDGER  BINDERS— Automatic  Screw  Lock. 
Plat  and  Round  Back — SECTIONAL  POST  BINDERS — 

Key  orThumbnut  (all  bindings) — Solid  Post  Binders,  SPRING 


etc.,  etc. 

Write  for  our  Catalog 

There  Is  a  Tengwall  System  especially  adapted  to  your  particular 
business,  or  we  will  prepare  such  a  system.  Write  for  our  Catalog 
which  describes  in  detail  the  "Monthly  Statement  System,  shown 
above,  and  all  the  others  which  we  have  developed.  If  you  will  give 
us  an  outline  of  your  problems  our  Service  Bureau  will  work  out  a 
solution — free  of  charge  and  without  any  obligation  whatever. 
Write  us  now. 

THE  TENGWALL  COMPANY  of  Illinois 

2958  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago  26  Thames  St.,  New  York 


The  Standard  of  Pencil  Excellence 


W.  FABER 


The  most  perfect  writing  and  drawing 
equipment  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

ESTABLISHED  1761. 

A.  W.  FABER,  -  -  -  NEWARK,  N. 


J. 


GRAFTED  PAPER-SHELL  PECAN 
(Natural  Size) 


FORTUNES  in  PECANS 

IF  you  have  a  surplus  fund,  small  or  large,  to  invest  and 
want  the  full  earning  capacity  of  your  money. 

IF  you  can  systematically  put  aside  a  stated  sum  per 
month,  quarter  or  year. 

IF  you  are  thinking  of  taking  out  a  life  insurance  policy 
and  would  like  to  leave  an  annual  income  equal  to  the  face 
value  of  the  policy  and  yet  do  it  at  one-fourth  the  cost,  as 
well  as  reap  benefits  while  you  live. 

IF  you  desire  to  provide  a  sure  way  of  securing  funds 
to  educate  your  children. 

IF  you  want  to  provide  for  your  family  or  your  old  age  in  case  you  lose  your  earning  capacity. 

IF  concerned  about  any  of  the  above  matters,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  what  our 
pecan  orchards  can  do  for  you. 

A  Piarkori  Assures  You  an  Income  for  Life  and  is  many 

r6Cq,Il  VI  times  more  valuable  to  you  than  the  same  sum 

invested  in  Life  Insurance.  Ask  for  booklet  ‘^Fortunes  in  Pecans.” 

VFrife  today  for  particulars  of 

Our  Developed  Pecan  Groves 

which  we  are  offering  for  sale  at  prices  which  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  Pecan  Belt. 
The  groves  range  in  age  from  2  to  6  years,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  already  bearing  the  finest 
variety  of  nuts.  Some  of  the  groves  have  pear  trees  in  full  bearing  planted  between  the  Pecans. 

This  is  the  best  Pecan  Investment  offering  in  the  country,  and  these  planted  groves 
will  pay  large  dividends.  If  interested  in  a  safe,  immediate,  income-producing  proposition 
that  will  soon  be  yielding  30%  to  50%  on  the  investment,  write  at  once  for  particulars  of 
our  Planted  Groves. 

ST.  ANDREWS  BAY  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO., 

Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 


Don’t  nag,  or  worry  the  stenographer 
Give  her  to  understand  that  when  you  ask 
for  work  to  be  done  “at  once’’  you  mean 
“immediately,”  then  wait  patiently  until 
she  brings  it  in.  Don’t  stand  at  her  el¬ 
bow  with  your  watch  in  your  hand.  You 
are  delaying  her  instead  of  hastening  her 

To  obtain  the  best  results  practice  tin 
antithesis  of  these  “don’ts”  and  your  sten¬ 
ographic  troubles  will  practically  cease. 
In  other  words,  speak  plainly;  dictate 
slowly;  use  short,  clear  sentences;  talk 
evenly;  keep  your  temper;  and  remember 
that  you  and  your  stenographer  are  an 
asset  to  your  company,  and  your  joint 
value  increases  in  the  exact  ratio  to  your 
ability  to  work  together  and  produce  re¬ 
sults. 

Dictate  slowly,  especially  when  you 
happen  to  be  angered  at  the  writer  of  the 
letter  you  are  answering.  Remember  the 
stenographer  is  not  to  blame  and  that  it 
does  not  behoove  you  to  take  out  your 
spite  on  her.  KEEP  CALM. 

Leave  your  cigar  alone  while  dictating 
and  be  careful  of  the  new  stenographer. 
She  is  usually  nervous  and  afraid  that 
she  will  not  be  able  to  take  your  dicta¬ 
tion.  Dictate  two  or  three  easy  letters, 
slowly,  carefully,  and  plainly.  Then 
send  her  back  to  her  typewriter  to  tran¬ 
scribe  them.  She  finds  them  easy.  She 
gets  self  assurance.  She  likes  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  is  confident  that  she  can  do  the 
work  well.  Gradually  you  can  increase 
your  speed  until  in  a  few  days  you  are 
working  harmoniously  and  rapidly  to¬ 
gether  without  having  gone  through  the 
usual  preliminary  siege  of  dissatisfaction 
on  both  sides. 

Pause  a  moment  after  using  a  technical, 
or  seldom-used  word- — if  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it  at  all.  This  moment  will  give 
the  stenographer  time  to  make  the  pro¬ 
per  outline  for  the  word,  and  save  future 
trouble. 

Try  to  dictate  your  letter  properly  the 
first  time.  You  cannot  always  get  it  out 
as  you  want  it,  but  you  can  at  least,  by 
thinking  a  little  ahead  of  your  dictation, 
get  out  a  fairly  decent  letter.  It  doesn’t 
waste  half  as  much  time  to  think  over  a 
letter  before  you  dictate  it,  as  it  does  to 
proofread  it  two  or  three  times  after¬ 
wards,  and  in  addition  it  saves  a  lot  of 
nervous  energy  both  on  the  part  of  your 
stenographer  and  youself. 

Realize  that  your  stenographer  is  a  hutnar 
being,  not  a  machine,  and  treat  her  accord¬ 
ingly.  Speak  a  few  kind  words  occasionally 
Show  her  you  are  interested  in  her  welfare 
you  will  be  amply  repaid. 

DO  THESE  THINGS  AND  YOUK 
STENOGRAPHER  WILL  DO  THF 
REST  TO  YOUR  ENTIRE  SATISF.^C 
TION. 
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^skin^GoodlnaHGwWnture 

By  J •  C.  Hill,  of  Lloydminster,  Alberta 


EDITORIAL  NOTE.  There  is  no  more  interesting  business  story  than  that  of 
\,ty  mamvho  kneiv  nothing  about  country  life  previous  to  ten  years  ago.  but  who 
I?  hold  of  an  undeveloped  proposition  in  the  Canadian  Nortlnvest  and  made  it  pay 
enters  are  prone  to  say  that  anybody  can  raise  oats,  but  it  takes  a  man  ivith  a  busi- 
[,  head  to  raise  ninety-six  bushels  to  the  acre  of  fifty-pound  oats  and  zvin  the  Oat 
iphy  against  all  America.  J.  C.  Hill  and  his  tzvo  sons  zvent  to  Lloydminster  with  the 
'  ated  Barr  Colony,  a  group  of  inexperienced  Englishmen  under  the  guidance  of  a 
'^gyman.  None  of  them  had  any  conception  of  the  difficulties  of  a  pioneer  colony 
le  Canadian  Northern  had  not  yet  been  put  through— and  the  colony,  after  many 
:  idations,  melted  gradually  azmy.  Hill  and  some  of  the  more  adaptable  or  moke 
'  'dy  stayed,  and  here  is  the  story  in  his  oiun  words. 


\  ACK  in  1904  I  located  on  section  2-50- 
^  27-W3,  and  started  in  with  twenty 
acres  of  wheat.  It  was  my  first  experi- 
,  e,  and  the  harvest  that  year  was  easily  at- 
'-led  to,  as  I  had  sowed  too  late,  and  we  had 
jv  the  straw  for  our  pains.  But  every- 
'y  said  “Grow  wheat,”  and  in  1906,  we 
led  fifty  acres,  only  to  have  the  catas- 
i)he  of  1905  repeated.  The  soil  was 
jjd,  and  others  were  successful,  but  we 
le  new  at  the  business,  and  we  didn’t 
;e  any  luck.  About  this  time  we  began 
ji'eel  badly  about  wheat.  Still  the  wise 
||ds  said  “Grow  wheat,”  as  once  winning 
,dd  make  up  for  a  number  of  times  los- 
ii  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  year 
|:ed  alluring.  We  ventured  on  seventy 
ps  in  1907,  and  lost  our  crop  again.  We 
j  e  completely  broken.  The  third  time 
t  going  down  and  out  cured  us  forever 
In  growing  wheat,  though  after  we 
i  ned  more  about  farming  we  redeemed 
earlier  failures. 

i 

-eaten,  but  not  discouraged,  we  began 
year  1908  by  getting  seed  grain  from 
,  government.  This  time  we  secured 
;  isury  barley  and  seed  oats  of  the 
ndance  variety,  brought  from  England, 
t  in  1909  we  had  our  first  successful  har- 

I 

I,- 

j;  takes  an  Englishman  some  time  to 
I  n  a  new  thing.  But  when  he  gets  it, 
^as  it  for  keeps.  I  had  learned  my  les- 
=  from  A  to  ampersand.  I  began  to 
;.k  more  prairie  for  oats.  I  plowed  the 
,  time  about  four  inches  deep,  and  in 
(fall  disked  this  land  five  times,  going 
,1  the  plowing  three  times  and  twice 

iss  the  furrow.  After  this  I  went  over 

•  , 

I  /ice  with  the  float,  or  planker. 
he  next  spring  we  sowed  it  to  our 
,  ndance  oats,  and  dragged  it  once  when 
I  oats  were  about  four  inches  high.  We 
i  a  magnificent  stand.  It  was  some  re- 
I  d  for  our  long  wait  to  see  the  threshing 
j  hine  turn  out  the  yield  of  ninety-six 
hels  to  the  acre  of  oats  that  weighed 
] 


fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Our  thresher- 
man,  who  happened  to  be  an  American, 
said  that  in  his  thirty  years  of  experience 
he  had  never  seen  better  oats,  or  as  good, 
and  that  they  .would  win  out  at  any  show. 
We  tried  them  at  our  local  show,  and  justi¬ 
fied  his  remark  by  securing  first  prize.  At 
Calgary  and  Brandon  we  also  won  first. 
Then  we  went  across  the  line,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1911,  we  won  for  the  first  time  the 
Oat  Trophy.  We  won  it  again  the  next 
year,  and  if  we  win  again  with  our  1913 
crop  we  become  the  permanent  owners  of 
the  v$l,500  silver  cup. 

When  we  came  home  with  this  trophy 
for  the  second  time,  the  Lloydminster 
board  of  trade  decided  to  give  us  a  banquet, 
combined  with  a  reunion  of  a  number  of 
the  original  Barr  colonists.  Among  the 
guests  were  the  Premiers  and  Ministers  of 
Agriculture  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of 
my  life  when  I  realized  that  I  and  my  sons 
had  won  a  trophy  that  was  bringing  credit 
to  our  adopted  country  of  Canada.  It 
brings  credit  to  the  old  country  as  well, 
when  you  consider  that  I  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  spent  most  of  my  life  in  city  occu¬ 
pations. 

The  notable  thing  about  our  success  here 
is  that  we  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
farming  when  we  came  here  in  1903,  and 
what  we  have  since  learned  is  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  from  farm  literature.  At  the 
present  time  we  think  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  oat  and  barley  sections  in  the  west, 
and  we  are  content  with  our  Canadian  home 
and  land  of  our  adoption. 

I  am  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  farming,  like  all  other  business, 
has  to  be  learned,  and  whether  you  come 
from  the  city  or  are  born  in  the  country, 
all  experience  has  to  be  learned.,  and  the 
man  who  is  persistent,  open  to  suggestion 
and  capable  of  taking  hard  knocks  without 
giving  up  the  fight  is  the  man  who  will  win 
in  the  end. 


Filing  Desks 


Frt.  Paid* 


Combine  your  choice  of  ten  kinds  of  drawers  for  filing 
cards,  letters,  catalogs,  blanks,  etc.  Single  or  double 
pedestal.  You  can  reach  any  letter,  card,  etc.,  without 
leaving  your  chair. 

Why  not  have  useful  filing  drawers  in¬ 
stead  of  worthless  storage  drawers? 
Solid  Oak.  roller  bearing  drawers.  See 
catalog  “F.” 

This  Solid  Oak  File 

holds  20,000  letters  on  edge  for  quick¬ 
est  reference.  Roller-bearing  drawers, 
dust-proof  and  equipped  with  follow 
blocks. 

You  can't  get  a  more  serviceable  file 
at  any  price. 

Golden,  Natural  and  Weathered  finished 
Oak.  $13.25.  Birch  Mahogany,  $15.50. 
Two  and  three  drawer  sizes  proportion¬ 
ately  low. 

A  High 
Grade 

^  -  Letter  File 

^  No.  1220  has  Quar- 

•Preight  Paid  tered  Oak,  built  up 
drawer  fronts  and  top.  Sides  and 
back  handsomely  panelled.  Draw¬ 
ers  on  double  roller  bearing  sup¬ 
ports,  operate  without  friction  or 
noise.  Two  and  three  drawer  sizes 
at  proportionate  prices. 

*NOTE: — We  pay  freight  to  Rail¬ 
way  Stations  in  Eastern  and  Central 
States  at  these  prices.  Consistently 
low  in  West  and  South. 

FREE: — Booklet  “Filing  Sugges¬ 
tions”  and  catalogs  of  Business 
Devices  and  Sectional  Bookcases. 

The  Mfg.  Co. 

64  Union  Street 
MONROE,  MICHIGAN 

New  York  Office— 75  John  Street 


No.  1220 

$20.00 

♦Freight  Paid 


Your  Office, 

Factory  and  Home 

should  be  floored  with  SANITARY  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  FLOORING  because  it  is  fire-proof, 
water-proof,  wear-proof,  almost  noiseless,  easy 
to  walk  or  stand  on,  non-slipping,  absolutely 
sanitary,  easily  cleaned,  inexpensive. 

Sanitary  Composition  Flooring 

sells  for  15  cents  per  square  foot,  as  cheap  as 
first-class  linoleum.  Write  us  for  sample  and 
descriptive  literature. 

Sanitary 

Composition  Floor  Company 

40  West  Onodaga  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Have  You 

Bookkeeping  Problems? 

Let  the  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANT’S  MANUAL 
Solve  Them 


Here  is  a  book  of  384  pages  of  accounting  and  business  prac¬ 
tice  gleaned  from  years  of  experience  In  dealing  with  men 
and  methods.  The  text  matter  Itself  Is  generously  Illustrated 
with  forms,  plans,  organization  charts,  etc.,  etc. 

The  great  need  for  an  authoritative  and  complete  work  of  this 
kind  that  could  be  used  as  a  ready  reference  library  and  at  the 
same  time  a  student's  text  book  has  long  been  felt. 

So  In  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANT’S  MANUAL 
we  have  a  book  unexcelled  in  its  simple  and  thorough  ex¬ 
position  of  accounting  and  business  practice. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  greatest  o 
Its  kind. 

The  so-called  obsolete  methods,  the  red  tape  systems,  the  mass 
of  details,  the  round-about  methods  have  all  been  eliminated 
from  this  work.  It  is  at  once  practical,  exhaustive,  down-to-the- 
mlnute  and  efficient.  It  Is  typical  of  the  present  business  pro¬ 
gression. 

In  Its  pages  are  explained  In  word  and  picture  everything  Im 
aglnable  pertaining  to  business,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and 
auditing.  Such  matters  as  corporations,  stocks  and  bonds,  card 
systems,  loose-leaf  methods,  collection  and  credit  work,  insur¬ 
ance  teal  estate,  etc.,  are  treated  exhaustively  as  they  should  be. 

AND  YOU  CAN  GET  A  COPY  OF 
The  International  Accountant's  Manual 
For  $3.00  Postpaid 

You  will  wonder  why  you  hadn't  bought  this  book  before  after 
receiving  your  copy.  Send  for  it  NOW — TODAY. 

The  International  Accountants’  Society 

Detroil.  Michigan 


Why  Is  ct  StrQot  ? 

A  Question  of  Vital  Importance  in  Cities  where  Traffic  is  Congested 

By  C.  L.  Edholm 


The  reason  for  the  existence  of  city 
streets  seems  to  be  variously  inter¬ 
preted  by  different  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple,  among  whom  apparently  only  a  small 
and  ineffective  minority  consider  them  as 
primarily  designed  for  traffic. 

Building  contractors  regard  them  as 
a  place  on  which  to  deposit  their  building 
material  and  being  complaisantly  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  city  officials  to  use  a  few  feet 
along  the  curb,  they  calmly  appropriate 
half  the  street,  clear  to  the  nearest  car 
track. 

The  automobile  owner  is  very  strongly 
opposed  to  such  obstructions  when  he  has 
to  slow  down  his  car  in  consequence,  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  regard  the 
street  nearest  to  his  office  principally  as 
a  garage  for  day  storage,  and  one  which 
has  the  superlative  advantage  of  being 
rent  free. 

The  drayman,  who  has  no  other  inter¬ 
ests  in  common  with  the  owner  of  motor 
cars,  regards  the  street  as  a  sort  of  free 
resting  place,  where  he  can  refresh  his 


The"^ automobile  owner'  regards  the  street  near  his 
office  as  a  free  garage  for  day  storage. 


horses  from  nose-bags  and  himself  from 
a  dinner-pail. 

The  utility  companies  have  the  same 
notion  of  a  street  as  the  pup  has  of  a 
flower  bed.  It  is  merely  a  convenient 
place  to  bury  things  and  dig  them  up 
again  at  frequent  intervals.  Those  com¬ 
panies  which  are  deprived  of  the  precious 
joy  of  tearing  up  the  pavement  because 
of  their  having  been  forced  to  use  con¬ 
duits  Avith  manholes  contrive  to  keep  the 
manholes  open  pretty  constantly  with  a 
cart  backed  up  along  side  of  them,  so 
that  the  narrow  strip  of  clear  roadway 
is  thoroughly  blocked.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  repair  and  con¬ 
struction  work  could  be  done  at  night 
or  early  in  the  morning  when  there  is  no 
traffic,  and  this  applies  to  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods  over  the  sidewalk. 

The  street  car  companies  find  the 
streets  a  convenient  switching  station  and 
often  use  them  for  that  purpose  even  te 
the  blockading  of  their  own  traffic. 


The  building  contractor  uses  one  half  the  street  and 
a  repair  gang  the  other  half. 


When  we  come  to  consider  the  two 
sides  of  the  streets  set  apart  for  pedes¬ 
trians,  the  different  views  regarding  the 
primary  purpose  of  highways  become 
even  more  complex.  Every  business  man 
seems  to  have  his  own  private  ideas  of 
what  a  sidewalk  is  there  for.  The  whole¬ 
saler  regards  it  as  that  much  more  ware¬ 
house  area  and  looks  upon  the  nimble 
pedestrian,  hurdling  casks  and  bales,  a? 
an  interloper.  The  “huskies”  that  he  em¬ 
ploys  to  shove  these  commodities  around 
on  trucks  share  his  opinion  and  express 
themselves  in  good  vigorous  English  to 
any  passers-by  who  ivant  to  use  a  side¬ 
walk  to  walk  on.  Being  chosen  for  theii 
lumpiness  of  muscle  and  roughness  of 
neck  they  usually  “get  away  with  it.” 

The  retailer  is  often  quite  as  bad.  In 
the  fashionable  shopping  districts  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  a  sidewalk  eleva¬ 
tor  wide  open  during  the  busiest  part  of 
the  afternoon,  while  the  crowd  edges  past 
through  a  narrow  space  on  the  inside  of 
the  walk.  The  small  strip  on  the  outside 
would  be  available  but  for  the  fact  that 


Public  utility  compL  n’ zs  have  about  the  sarne  idea  o 
a  street  as  a  pup  has  for  a  flower  bed. 


Fit  Your  Books  to  Your  Business 

To  get  the  highest  efficiency  in  your  book¬ 
keeping  department,  your  books  must  be 
ruled  and  made  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  your  own  particular  business. 

Don’t  use  a  make-shift  system  that  has 
been  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  it’s 
complicated  and  cumbersome. 

Take  time  to  look  into  your  book-keeping 
today.  Your  book-keeper  may  be  duplicating  work  and  thus 
spending  your  good  money  in  useless  labor.  “Simplify.”  That’s  the 
word.  Increase  your  profits  by  cutting  expense. 

Tell  us  about  your  business  and  our  expert 
accounting  department  will  prepare  a  special 
system  to  fit  your  business,  free  of  charge. 

We  Make  to  Order 

Loose  Leaf  Ledgers,  Accounting  Sheets,  Bound  Blanlc  Books,  and  do  spe¬ 
cial  Ruling  and  Printing  of  all  kinds. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  our  Book 
Methods — IT’S  FREE. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 
828  Stone  St.  (Established  1839)  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Our  Highest  Grade  Workis  done  on  Byron  Weston  Linen  Ledger  Paper 
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Street- 
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box.  A  fire-plug  is  also  in  evidence  with 
its  connections  projecting  in  two  or  three 
directions  to  bark  the  shins  of  the  un¬ 
wary.  In  addition  to  this  you  may  find 
a  trolley  pole  and  one  or  two  masts  for 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 
It  is  not  all  all  uncommon  to  see  down 
town  corners  that  are  so  well  supplied 
with  poles  that  one  cannot  squeeze  be¬ 
tween  them  and,  as  traffic  is  blocked  any¬ 
how,  a  news  vendor  considers  himself 
free  to  build  up  a  temporary  stand  of 
cracker  boxes  and  planks  to  take  care  of 
his  surplus  stock. 
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By  very  little  planning  and  foresight 
this  collection  of  poles  could  be  cut  down 
to  two  or  three.  The  lamp  post  could 
support  the  letter  box,  the  fire  signal  and 
the  police  telephone;  a  single  additional 
pole  would  take  care  of  the  trolley,  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires  at  that 
point.  The  fire-plug  could  be  sunk  and 
covered  with  a  manhole  where  it  would 
neither  catch  the  skirts  of  the  ladies  nor 
be  in  danger  of  breakage  from  a  motor 
truck,  a  very  common  accident.  As  for 
the  news  vendor,  he  could  be  kept  mov¬ 
ing. 


exposed  to  the  heat  and  dust  and  /ties  become 
Unfit  for  human  consumption, 

'  ■  man  on  the  wagon  is  tossing  cases  of 
cy  soap  or  bales  of  drygoods  to  the 
lete  who  piles  them  on  the  elevator. 
Department  stores  habitually  use  the 

Iewalk  as  a  shipping  station,  leaving 
id  trucks  full  of  outgoing  packages  to 
sorted  and  loaded  on  the  delivery 
gons. 

Tobably  the  worst  offender  of  the  lot 
the  baggage  man  who  piles  trunks 
ag  the  sidewalk  in  masses  arranged  ac- 
ding  to  the  neighborhood  to  which 
y  are  to  be  delivered.  When  business 
lot  very  brisk  there  is  a  narrow  pas- 
e  left  through  which  one  can  worm 
•  way,  but  when  many  people  are  tra- 
■ng,  the  pedestrian  can  take  the  other 
•;  of  the  street. 

'hese  are  all  examples  of  petty  dishon- 
^  It  sounds  rather  old-fashioned  to 
“graft”  and  that  is  not  necessarily 
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wholesale  district  the  pedestrian  is  looked  upon 
as  an  interloper* 

I  case,  for  sometimes  the  city  officials 
_k  at  this  stealing  of  valuable  ground 
,:e  and  get  nothing  for  it;  but  whether 
n^atrolman  on  the  beat  takes  an  oc- 
ffinal  cigar  or  whether  the  man  “high- 
ip”  receives  a  crisp  green  note,  the 
pse  of  the  sidewalks  is  an  example  of 
onesty  on  the  part  of  the  business 
i  and  of  neglect  of  duty  or  worse,  on 
part  of  the  official. 

,  is  quite  as  glaring  p  nuisance  as  a 
jiing  red  and  yellow  billboard,  being 
ommon  and  conspicuous  that  we  fail 
ee  it.  The  officials  themselves  are  no 
■  careless  about  misuse  of  the  high- 
■.  Take  almost  any  city  corner  and 
:  at  the  number  of  useless  incumbran- 
Dhat  are  lined  up  along  the  curb.  As 
jde  you  will  find  a  lamp  post,  a  post 
i  a  fire  alarm,  a  post  for  a  letter  box 
^■probably  a  large  and  clumsy  package 
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COLLKCTIXCi 


Literally  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
collected  by  the  methods  in  this  book. 
No  man  in  business  today  knows  more 
about  getting  money  from  debtors  than 
the  author.  Mr.  R.  J.  Cassell,  Collection 
Manager  for  Grinnell  Brothers,  the  big 
Detroit  firm.  Now  we  have  gotten  Mr. 
Cassell  to  crystallize  the  whole  wealth  of 
his  experience  into  this  book,  “The  Art  of 
Collecting,”  and  its  value  to  you  cannot 
be  measured  in  cash. 

It  Shows  You  How 
To  C»ot  Yho  3I«ni«yy 

Its  260  pages  explain  everything — orga¬ 
nizing  a  collection  department,  sizing  up 
debtors,  and  collectmg  city  accounts,  out¬ 
side  accounts,  small  store  accounts,  in¬ 
stallment  accounts.  Its  six  splendid 
chapters  on  mail  collections  give  some  of 
the  best  collection  letters  ever  used.  It 
discusses  personal  collections,  mercantile 
agencies,  law  of  collections,  etc. 

Nothing  has  been  published  that  gives 
so  much  solid  common-sense,  practical 
information  about  collecting  money.  The 
price  of  this  book  is  $2.00  post-paid. 
Send  for  a  copy  today — study  it — USE 
IT.  If  you're  not  more  than  satisfied, 
just  return  it  within  10  days,  and  we'll 
refund  your  money  at  once. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 


Rooms  809-816  20  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Under  Your  Own  Haf^’ 
lies  _ _ _ _ y 


You  have  BIG  chances  for  greater  earn¬ 
ing  power,  BEFORE  YOU  EVERY  DAY. 

The  opportunity  to  progress  in  every  way  lies  within 
yourself. 

Take  advantage  of  your  ambition — earn  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  business,  we  will  help,  we  will  show 
you  how,  as  has  been  shown  to  hundreds  of 
other  successful  business  men  and  women. 


The 


International 


Accountants’  Society 

offer  for  your  direct  benefit  complete,  practical  correspond¬ 
ence  course  of  training  and  instruction  in 
Higher  Accounting,  Business  Law,  Cost  Accounting, 
Auditing  and  Business  Organization. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  perfect  in  every  detail,  you 
get  personal  instruction  from  expert  examiners. 

If  you  want  to  know  of  the  great  opportunities  this  lucra¬ 
tive  field  offers  you: — 

If  you  want  to  know  about  some  of  those  who  have  made  a 
great  success  in  this  work: — 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  profession: — 

Write  to  us  today  for  our  SS^page  Souvenir  Pros» 
pectus*  Jt  is  FREE,  without  obligation  TO  YOU* 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY 

91  W.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Second  hand  wares  are  piled  half  way  to  the  curb. 

Go  into  any  busy  city  during  the  rush 
hour  and  you  will  find  that  every  foot  of 
sidewalk  space  is  needed  to  accommodate 
the  traffic  and  in  some  cities,  the  pressure 
in  the  congested  district  is  so  great  that 
ordinances  limit  the  height  of  buildings 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  mere¬ 
ly  to  prevent  the  office  crowds  from  chok¬ 
ing  the  narrow  thoroughfares  during  bus¬ 
iness  hours.  When  you  consider  that  by 
limiting  the  height  of  these  buildings  the 
property  owners  are  deprived  of  a  very 
valuable  asset  in  the  shape  of  additional 
stories  that  they  might  otherwise  build 
and  rent,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  no  small 
matter  to  allow  the  streets  to  be  permanent¬ 
ly  blocked  by  unnecessary  obstructions. 

Among  the  worst  offenders  in  the  con¬ 


gested  districts,  especially  along  the 
cheaper  shopping  thoroughfares,  are  the 
small  retailers  who  use  the  sidewalk  for 
show  cases.  ■  Second  hand  furniture  is 
piled  half  way  to  the  curb  before  the 
stores  or,  if  it  be  a  grocer,  he  displays  ajl 
his  fruits  and  vegetables  on  temporary 
stands  built  up  of  boxes  and  boards,  while 
push  carts,  full  of  cheap  commodities, 
line  the  curb.  It  is  no  real  help  to  the 
poor  to  extend  these  privileges  to  the 
dealers  who  cater  to  them.  Edibles  thus 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  dust  and  flies  be¬ 
come  unfit  for  human  consumption  and 
what  the  dealer  saves  in  rent  by  grabbing 
this  additional  floor  space  is  not  passej 
back  to  the  consumer  in  reduced  prices.j 

The  next  time  you  walk  down  the  street 
just  make  a  mental  note  of  the  useless 
obstructions  that  are  permitted  to  encum¬ 
ber  the  streets  and  sidewalks.  Many  of 
them  are  relics  of  an  earlier  day  and  have 
outlived  their  usefulness. 

Their  elimination  would  be  in  line  with 
the  “city  beautiful”  idea  that  is  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  it  would  do  much  to  clear  the  streets 
for  traffic.  And  if  it  is  not  for  traffic, 
then  why  is  a  street? 


WAYS  ANDMEANS 

Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine-Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort,  Lessen  Costs  f 

an  d  Multiply  Profits 


MANY  A  SALE  is  lost 
because  the  salesman 
tries  to  sell  before  real 
need  for  his  product  is 
established  in  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer’s  mind — 
“premature  pressure  for 
the  order,”  as  one  man 
puts  it. 

“This  always  meets  a 
natural  resistence  which 
is  hard  to  overcome 
when  finally,  if  at  all, 
the  prospect  is  brought 
o  see  his  need  of  the  product. 

“My  best  results  come  when  I  content 
nyself  with  creating  a  sense  of  need  in  my 
)rospect — then  letting  him  sell  himself, 
jometimes  this  requires  a  little  strategy ; 
or  example : 

“One  of  our  salesmen  had  been  after  a 
)aker  to  do  some  street  car  advertising,  but 
lad  found  him  unwilling  to  listen.  It  was 
L  clear  case  of  making  that  baker  feel  the 

I  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


need  of  advertising  before  letting  him  sus 
pect  the  salesman’s  real  mission. 

“I  walked  into  his  shop  and  asked  foi 
some  real  whole  wheat  bread.  He  said  hf 
did  not  have  it,  but  that  he  had  some  half 
and  half,  or  graham,  also  some  half  rye  am' 
half  flour. 

“  ‘Why  don’t  you  make  the  real  whole 
wheat?’  I  asked. 

“He  replied  that  there  was  no  demanc 
for  it. 

“  ‘Why,  my  good  man,’  I  said,  ‘why  don’i 
you  make  it  and  create  a  demand  and  a 
the  same  time  make  your  bakery  distinctive 
— have  something  the  other  fellows  don’' 
have.’ 

“‘But  how  can  I  make  the  demand? 
countered  the  baker,  as  though  he  had  me 
stumped. 

“That,  of  course,  was  my  lead, 
showed  him  how  he  could  get  out  of  th< 
ordinary  rut  and  reach  out  for  big  busi 
ness — by  creating  a  demand  for  somethin{ 
the  other  fellow  did  not  sell — to  make  folk 
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that  he  was  progressive,  unusually  suc- 
ful,  and  so  on. 

/This  did  two  things :  It  showed  this 
,jr  that  he  was  in  a  rut  without  offend- 
,ihim ;  and  it  showed  him  how  to  get  out 
‘id  he  did.” 

A  PROGRESSIVE 
jeweler  in  a  Michigan 
town  advertised  recent¬ 
ly  that  exactly  three 
hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  married  women  in 
his  town  were  wearing 
wedding  rings  that  had 
been  purchased  at  his 
store.  He  figured  that 
this  was  not  only  a 
good  advertisement  to 
those  who  contemplated 
the  purchase  of  wed- 
rings,  but  also  that  it  made  a  great 
ber  of  people  think  about  his  store. 
,says  he  knows  that  his  advertisement 
'Ited  in  numerous  questions  like  this : 
'in,  did  you  get  my  ring  at  Boswell’s?” 

FOR  multiplying  any 
number  by  11  as,  for 
example :  2468  X  1 1  = 
27148.  Instead  of  writ¬ 
ing  2468,  then  under 
this  2468,  then  adding, 
simply  write  8  for  the 
units  figure  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  then  add  the  digits 
of  the  multiplicand  by 
two’s  from  right  to  left, 
carrying  1  to  the  next 
addition  when  the  digits 
added,  sum  10  or  more. 

. 8 

6  =  14 ;  place  . 4 

6  -f-  4  =  1 1 ;  place  . 1 

4  -j-  2  ==  7 ;  place  . 7 

e  being  none  to  carry,  place  2 


id  our  answer  is . 27,148 

imbers  can  be  multiplied  by  111  with 
jl  ease  by  carrying  the  addition  of  the 
5  to  three  figures. 

■jltiplying  numbers  from  12  to  19,  in- 
/e : 


Statistics 
Prove  to  Be 
Good 

Advertising 


An  International  Time  Recorder 
at  the  Entrance  of  the  Works 

will  show  which  employes  are  ‘on  time”  and  which 
come  late  or  leave  early. 


An  International  Time 
Recorder  in  Each  Department 

^vill  show  the  time  spent  on  various  jobs  or  opera¬ 
tions — or  it  will  show  the  time  spent  bv  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  whole. 


Here  are  two  separate  and  distinct  uses  for 


International  Time  Recorders 


One  Use  to  record  the  time  for  employes  as 
they  enter  and  leave  the  works.  This 
shows  whether  they  are  arriving  late  or  quitting 
early.  The  red  printing  on  the  card  or  dial  sheet 

tells  the  story.  It  is  not  open  to  question  or  dispute.  It  is 
the  most  effective  method  of  time  recording  known,  because 
it  eliminates  mistakes,  removes  cause  for  friction  between 
employe,  time-keeper  and  paymaster,  and  is  emiruntly  fair  to 
everybody.  So  long  as  the  employe  is  “regular”  in  his  time 
he  IS  dealing  fairly  with  his  employer  and  himself.  When  he 
IS  “in-egular”  he  is  working  against  his  own  interests  and  his 
employer’s.  Instances  without  number  have  shown  where  an 
International  Time  Recorder  has  brought  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  employe  and  employer — has  made  the  employe 
more  valuable  to  himself  and  given  the  employer  a  square  deal. 


Another  Use  international  Time  Re¬ 

corder  is  to  place  it  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  record  the  time  of  various  operations  so 
that  the  time  can  be  figured  quickly  and  without  error. 
When  starting  on  a  given  piece  of  work  the  employe 
‘‘rings  in,”  and  when  he  has  finished  he  “rings  out”. 
He  does  not  have  to  trust  to  memory  to  enter  on 
paper  with  a  pencil  the  time  consumed  on  various  jobs.  The 
International  way  is  simplicity  itself.  It  can  be  adapted  to 
any  kind  of  work — “piece”,  "job”,  "day”  or  “bonus”.  It  can 
even  be  used  for  recording  the  time  of  mechanical  operations 
or  for  recording  the  time  that  certain  machines  are  operated, 
quite  apart  from  its  primary  purpose  of  recording  ithe  time  of 
employes. 


Profit  isn  t  always  in  the  selling  price.  Many  manufacturers 
and  merchants  are  learning  that  money  can  be  made  in  the 
conservation  of  time.  Investigate  this  idea — the  International 
way  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  is  something  in  it  for  you. 

International  Time  Recording  Co.,  of  New  York 


LONDON  OFFICE: 
International  Time  Recording  Co.,  Ltd. 
151  City  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England 


Lock  Box  972 

Endicott,  N.  Y. 


BERLIN  OFFICE: 

International  Time  Recording  Co.,  m.  b.  H. 
135-136  Alexandrinenstr.,  Berlin,  S.  W.  Germany. 


Ex. 

19 

18 

17 

16 

12 

13 

14 

15 

228 

234 

238 

240 

.planation : 

jitiply  the  units  figure  of  the  multipli- 
by  the  units  figure  of  the  multiplier, 

1  2  X  9  =  18;  place  8.  Carry  1 

add  1  2  -j-  9  =  12 ;  place  2  .  Carry  1 

add  1  -f-  1  =  2  ;  place  2  .  and  our 


answer  is  .  .228. 


Note:  Ignore  the  1  in  tens  column  of 
multiplicand  in  all  cases.  For  multiplying 
numbers  under  100,  but  near  that  figure, 
the  following  method  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  : 

Exam.  98  88  75  84  99 

91  92  97  95  98 


8918  8096  7275  7980  9702 
Explanation :  98  X  91  =  8918 
100  —  98  =  2 
100  — 91  =9 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


2  X  9  =  18,  the  units  and  tens  figures  of 
product. 

8  -j-  1  =  9,  the  hundreds  figpire. 

9  -f-  9  =  18.  Drop  the  1  and  write  the  8  as 

the  last  figure  and  our  answer 
is  8918. 

Note:  If  the  product  of  the  differences 
between  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  and 
100  does  not  make  10  or  more,  a  cipher 
must  be  placed  as  the  tens  figure  of  the 
product.  This  rule  also  applies  in  numbers 
over  100. 
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The  POSTAL  Saves  You  Money 
and  Safeguards  Your  Health 


Thoughtful  people  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  arrange  policies  in  the  POSTAL  LlhE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  because,  ^rst, 
it  supplies  sound  legal-reserve  protection  at  very 
low  net  cost  and,  second,  because  it  performs  an 
important  service  in  health-conservation  for  its 
policyholders. 

The  Company  dispenses  with  agents ;  it  deals  direct 
with  the  public,  and  policyholders  save,  and  may  deduct 
from  their  first  premium  (monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annual 
or  annual),  a  guaranteed  commission-dividend  corresponding 
to  what  other  companies  pay  out  the  first  year  to  their 
agents  less  the  moderate  advertising  charge. 

In  subsequent  years,  POSTAL  LIFE  policyholders  can 
deduct  the  agent's  reneival  commission  of  7^^  as  paid; 
also  an  office-expense  saving  of  2%  making  up  the 


'  ■  ■■  U  III  n  1 1  fCB 


•Mil 

''hu.S-i'I 


Postal  Life  Building 
35  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Annual 
Dividend  of 


Guaranteed 
in  the  Policy 


The  Company  also  apportions  and  pays  the 
usual  contingent  dividends  that  other  compa¬ 
nies  pay,  and  these  should  increase  each  year. 

Furthermore  the  Company’s  Health  Bureau 
performs  an  important  service  in  health  pres¬ 
ervation  hy  issuing  periodical  Health  Bulletins 
for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders  and  by 
granting  to  those  who  desire,  one  medical  ex¬ 
amination  each  year  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company,  thus  detecting  incipient  disease  in 
time  to  check  or  cure  it. 


fm  *•  e-fl* 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

First:  Old-Line  IseanJ-retserve 

^nenritnce  —  iiiit  Ir&turii&l  or 

asBeBBineiit. 

Second:  Sfanflanf  lyoUcM  re. 
$erveti,  now  $iu.on0.0i)0.  In¬ 
surance  infoixe  $.«0,<m.0,000. 

Third  :  fifandnrd  poliry  pro- 
appruvfd  by  ibe  State 
liisui  ant  f  l>.*pai  tniei»t. 
Fourth:  Oporates  under  strict 
State  reqnii'enirnU  ami  subject 
t<j  the  United  Stales  postal 
authorities.  ■* 

Fifth  :  Mfiliral  Stnndards 

in  the  aeltM’ium  ol  risks. 

Sixth:  policyholder*'  IleaUh 
Bureau  arrauRrs  one  iree 
ill  e  d  leal  cxamiuatiou  each 
yt-ar,  If  desired. 


»> 
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Bear  in  mind,  POSTAL  LIFE  policies  oro 

binding  on  the  Company  wherever  the  innured 
lives. 


By  doing  business  through  the  inails-</irccf 
—it  not  only  effects  important  savings  for  pol¬ 
icyholders.  but  also  brings  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
surance-protection  and  health-conservation  to 
the  remotest  sections  of  the  country,  inus 
performing  a  public  service  akin  to  rural  free 
delivery  and  the  parcel  post. 

For  the  reasons  here  stated  and  others,  the  POSTAL 
LIFE  is  justly  designated  “The  Company  of  Conservation" 
—of  money  and  of  health. 

Write  at  once  and  find  out  the  exact  suni  the  Company  will 
save  you  at  your  age  on  any  standard  form  of  contract 
Whole-life,  Limited-Payment  Life,  Endowment  or  Joint  Lite. 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you  :  the  POSTAL  LIFE  dUpenses  with 
them.  Be  your  own  agent  and  save  his  commissions  tor yourselj.  Call  at  the 
office  or  write  for  full  official  information.  Simply  say: 

Mail  me  insurance  -  particulars 
as  per  advertisement  in 

BUSINESS  for  October 

In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give : 

J.  Your  full  name 

Your  occupation  3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  only  Non-Agency  Company  in  America 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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Numbers  over  100  but  near  that  figure: 
Exam.  112  125  106  101 

106  104  109  103 


11872  13000  11554  10403 
Explanation : 

112  X  106=  11872 

12X6  =  72,  the  units  and  tens  figures  of 
the  product. 

6  -f-  2  =  8,  the  hundreds  figure. 

1 -|- 0  =  l,the  thousands  figure.  Now 
bring  down  the  1  of  the  multi¬ 
plier  and  we  have  the  answer. 


All  the  foregoing  methods  can  be  handled 
mentally. 

A  Short-Cut  in  Division: 

Exam.  83)204844(2468 
388 
564 
664 
00 

Explanation : 

Using  2  for  the  first  figure  of  the  quo¬ 
tient,  2X3  =  6.  We  cannot  take  6  from 
4,  so  we  add  10  to  4  =  14.  6  from  14  =  8. 


We  carry  1.  2X8  plus  1  to  carry  is  17, 
and  20  —  17  leaves  3.  Now  bring  down  the 
8  and  we  have  388  for  the  new  dividend. 
Proceed  as  above. 

Note:  In  some  problems  it  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  add  10  but  may  be  necessary 
to  add  20  or  30.  In  all  cases  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  number  to  carry  is  the 
number  of  tens  it  was  necessary  to  add  ti 
the  previous  number  in  order  to  be  able  t 
subtract.  When  no  tens  are  added,  ther 
are  none  to  carry. 

Interest  on  any  amount  for  any  number  o 
days  at  any  rate. 

Exam.  What  is  the  interest  on  $1,520 
7  Mo.  15  Da.,  8%  ? 

25  2 

1520  X  225  X  8 

_ — - =  $76.00 

360 

4 

Explanation : 

Place  amount,,  time  in  days  and  rat 
above  the  line.  Place  360  below  and  pro 
ceed  as  in  cancellation.  If  ACCURATI 
INTEREST  is  desired,  place  365  below  tli 
line  instead  of  360. 


A  DEPARTMEN' 
store  proprietor  notice 
that  a  great  many  pec 
pie  visited  only  the  cen 
ter  aisle  of  his  store  be 
cause  he  had  only  on 
double  door  entrance  i 
the  center,  although  h' 
store  room  was  sixty 
five  feet  wide.  H 
sealed  up  this  center  er 
trance  and  cut  tw 
smaller  ones,  one  o 
each  side,  giving  him  f 
much  window  space  as  formerly.  Then 
after,  as  he  had  expected,  a  great  man 
people  who  came  in  one  entrance  would  g 
out  the  other.  His  aisles  were  so  arrange 
that  they  covered  a  greater  part  of  the  stoi 
in  going  from  one  door  to  the  other.  1 
fact,  especially  on  busy  days,  he  noticed 
tendency  of  people  to  enter  one  door  an 
go  out  the  other,  greatly  relieving  the  coi 
gestion  at  the  doors.  He  noticed  that  sp' 
cial  displays  in  all  parts  of  the  store  so! 
the  goods  almost  as  rapidly  as  those  in  tl 
center  aisle  had  formerly  sold  them. 

Also,  in  the  back  part  of  this  store  w: 
a  grocery  department  which  could  be  ei 
tered  only  through  the  main  store.  He  ci 
a  special  entrance  into  the  alley  and  laid 
cement  walk  from  the  street  to  this  t 
trance — and  his  cash  grocery  business  w; 
increased  noticeably  by  the  patronage  ( 
women  in  calicos — women  who  would  n' 
have  cared  to  go  through  the  main  sto 
unless  they  were  “dressed  up.” 


Additional 
Store  Entrances 
Increase 
Sales 
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THE  MANAGER  of  a 
big  eastern  office,  many 
of  the  employes  of 
which  have  frequent 
communication  with 
men  outside  the  office, 
but  in  the  town,  ob¬ 
served  that  a  great 
many  times  letters  were 
written  when  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  would  have 
served  equally  well  if 
not  better,  especially  in 
point  of  time.  He  ques- 
several  of  the  men  and  was  surprised 
that  they  were  under  the  impression 
a  two-cent  stamp  was  less  expensive 
a  telephone  call — that  they  thought- 
f  did  not  consider  the  cost  of  stationery 
stenographer’s  time.  A  personal  note 
1  this  office  manager  to  each  of  the  men 
lined  that  the  average  cost  of  sending 
'ter  from  the  office  was  ten  cents,  and 
they  were  paying  the  telephone  com- 
^  for  unlimited  service,  that  their  pri- 
exchange  girl  had  plenty  of  time  to 
up  the  numbers  -for  them,  that  they 
dy  need  give  the  name — that  the  saving 
ach  call  instead  of  a  letter  would  be 
'  close  to  ten  cents. 

jiis  announcement  not  only  decreased 
^•lumber  of  letters  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
i  by  substituting  telephone  calls  when 
ble,  but  also  had  a  tendency  to  make 
■nen  economize  on  the  number  of  letters 
;  wrote  where  the  telephone  could  not 
ibstituted. 


The 


Telephonir 

Cuts 

E\petis‘ 


;d 


TO  GIVE  the  minutest 
details  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  as  though  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  transaction 
were  involved  is  the 
principle  upon  which  a 
southern  mail  -  order 
merchant  bases  his  suc¬ 
cess.  For  instance,  he 
recently  ordered  one  of 
his  clerks  to  shop  in 
other  stores  in  order  to 
find  a  particular  shade 
and  quality  of  lavendar 
n  desired  by  a  customer  who  had  never 
•e  sent  them  a  mail  order.  It  took  the 
a  half  day  to  find  the  ribbon,  costing 
merchant  about  a  dollar  in  all  just  to 
:  an  unprofitable  sale  to  a  prospective 
■mer — “but  just  that  sort  of  occasional 
ase,”  says  this  merchant,  “embodies  a 
s  mail-order  success  policy  that  would 
y  lose  its  great  strength  were  excep- 
/  allowed.” 
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THE  OPEN  MIND 


HE  scene  was  the  annual  dinner  of  a  business  club 
out  West.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
was  telling  of  the  advantages  of  wide  and  constant 
reading  on  business  subjects.  A  man  of  middle 
age,  evidently  a  skeptic,  interrupted  him  with 
this  remark: 

“Mr.  Lewis,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  us  that  a  busy  man 
can  afford  to  take  time  to  read  all  that  stuff  you  are  talking 
about?  How  is  that  going  to  help  him  in  his  business?  ’’ 


“Personally,  I  am  interest¬ 
ed,”  replied  Mr.  Lewis,  “in 
reading  to-day  what  you  and 
other  men  who  do  not  read 
will  be  finding  out  ten  years 
from  now.  ” 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  in  keeping  his 
information  account  open.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  organized  business  know¬ 
ledge  is  a  factor  in  increasing  earnings 
and  profits.  And  isn't  it  true  that  the 
more  a  man  knows  about  business 
principles  and  methods  the  more  he  is 
worth  to  himself  and  to  his  associates  ? 

This  is  a  day  of  specialists,  but 
not  of  petty,  narrow  specialists.  To 
be  thoroughly  efficient,  a  man  roust 
understand  not  merely  his  own  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  business  as  a 
whole.  If  he  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere 
cog  in  the  machine,  he  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of 
economics,  organization,  accounting, 
finance,  advertising,  selling,  credits, 
costs  and  commercial  law. 

The  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  of  the  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  Institute  will  bring  this  informa- 


All  classes  of  men  in  business 
are  included  among  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  subscribers  to  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Ser\>ice. 

Railroad  Executive 
*'I  have  examined  the  Modern  Busi¬ 
ness  Course,  and  it  has  given  me  pleasure 
to  enter  as  a  subscriber.  Your  Course 
should  commend  itself  to  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  business  as  a 
science.’*  J.  Krutlschnitt. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Clerk 

I  can't  say  too  much  for  your  Cou'se, 
w  it  is  iust  what  I  need.  It  has  certainly 
increased  my  efficiency.” 

Earl  H.  Whiteman,  Time  Cerk 
Oliver  Plow  Company 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Advertising  Manager 
We  now  have  twenty-two  men  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Burroughs  factory,  and  when 
1  tell  you  the  membership  includes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  General 
Manager,  General  Series  Manager  and 
the  heads  of  five  different  departments,  I 
believe  you  will  be  pretty  well  assured 
that  we  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  Course  and  the  Institution.” 

E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis.  Advertising  Manager 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 


lion  home  to  you.  It  will  put  you 
into  touch  with  the  ideas  and  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  able  and 
successful  executives.  It  will  open 
your  eyes  to  possibilities  for  profit 
and  advancement  all  around  you. 
As  Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out,  it  will 
enable  you  to  look  ahead — and  to 
cash  in  on  your  foresight. 

It  will  do  all  this  with  only  slight 
demands  on  your  time  and  your 
pocket  book.  The  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  is  built  for  busy 
men.  It  is  a  simple,  practical,  adapt¬ 
able  plan  for  helping  you  move  on¬ 
ward  over  the  shortest  road. 

Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of 
New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance, 
is  the  author  of  a  booklet  on  “  Or¬ 
ganized  Business  Knowledge,”  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
in  business  who  now  holds  or  ever 
expects  to  hold  an  executive  position. 
You  will  read  it  over  and  over  again. 
It  will  show  you  a  new  and  better 
way  to  handle  your  business  prob¬ 
lems.  We  will  send  the  booklet  free 
on  request. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

ASTOR  PLACE  -  -  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Write  your  name  and  address  legibly 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  D.  C.  S., 
Dean,  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  LL.  D..  President 
National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

ELIJAH  W.  SELLS,  M.A.,C.  P.  A.  Senior 
Member  Haskins  &  Sells,  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  LL.  D..  Professor 
of  Government.  New  York  University. 

HENRY  R.  TOWNE,  President  Yale  & 
Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


Without  placing  me  under  any  sort  of  obligation,  send  me 
Joseph  French  Johnson’s  talk  on  “Organized  Business  Knowledge,’’ 
and  full  information  regarding  your  Course  and  Service. 


Name  ••• 
Position. 
Address- 


■IN  OPENING  a  new 
alphabetical  book  index 
it  is  difficult  to  allot 
space  according  to  the 
second  letter.  The  ap¬ 
pended  table  shows  the 
results  of  classifying 
over  three  thousand 
names  and  figuring  the 
percentage  of  second 
letters.  The  column  at 
the  left  is  the  initial,  the 
line  at  the  top  the  sec¬ 
ond  letters.  Given  any 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  pie  ase  mention  BUSINESS 


initial  letter,  follow  the  horizontal  line  from 
it  to  a  point  vertically  under  any  letter  in 
the  top  row.  The  figures  so  found  indi¬ 
cate  the  percentages  of  the  second  letter. 
That  is,  using  the  letter  A  as  an  example, 
of  the  total  number  of  names  beginning 
with  A,  B  was  the  second  letter  in  5%,  C  in 
4%,  M  in  25%,  and  so  on.  These  percent¬ 
ages  show  at  a  glance  the  proportion  of 
the  lines  or  spaces  for  each  initial  to  be 
allotted  for  the  second  letters. 

There  will  probably  be  found  varations 
for  certain  single  letters,  such  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  table  at  EL,  43%  not  being 


I 

I 
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DO  YOU  GAMBLE? 

'T'HE  Insurance  Companies,  the  most  scientific  calcu- 
lators  of  hazards  in  the  world,  figure  that  there  are 
Ten  chances  that  you  will  have  a  check  raised  or  forged 
to  One  that  you  will  have  a  fire.  You  cannot  vmte  a 
check  that  cannot  be  raised  unless  you  protect  it  by  our 
method.  Perforators,  red  ink.  crimpers  and  othertorms 
of  so  called  "protection"  are  worthless.  Ihere  are  8 
check  raisers  to  every  other  cnminal.  The  Law  holds 
you  responsible  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  a  raised  check 
so  long  as  your  signature  is  on  it. 

High  Grade  Sales  Agents  Can  Secure 
Virgin  Territory  Now. 

The  first  low  priced  Check 
Protector  to  do  work  that  is 
unalterable.  Beautiful  nickel 
finishes  workmanship  of  the 
hiehest  dearee.  guaranU*d  ab* 
soTutely.  and  built  to  last  a 
business  lifetime.  6  in.  hi^h, 
3  1-2  in.  wide,  weiBhtbut2  lbs; 
making  itahandy  efficientdesk 
machine  that  is  always  where 
you  want  it  when  you  want  it; 
standing  sentinel  over  your 
Bank  Account.  It  is  equal  to 
the  machine  costing  throe  to 
fiheen  times  as  much. 


I  ne  I'^ew  tra  i  rivc 

450  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


Attractive  Boxes  Sell  The  Goods 

Write  us  at  once  for  full  particulars;  we  are 
specialists  on  paper  cartons  and  boxes. 

Have  a  large  line  for  Clothiers,  Dept.  Stores, 
Tailors,  Laundries,  Bakers,  etc.  We  make 
boxes  to  order  for  any  purpose. 

Also  manufacture  the  famous  Lindley  Money 
Mailers — write  for  prices. 

B.  U.  LINDLEY  BOX  C0„  Gas  City,  Ind. 

(Send  10c  for  salesman’s  outfit). 


Shaker-Knit 
Sweaters 

Made  of  the  finest  selected 
long  fibre  Australian  Lambs 
Wool,  fashioned  by  hand,  the 
finest  sweaters  ever  produced, 

$5.00  to  $10.00 

$5.00  to  $10.00 

Our  No.  1,  at  $7.50,  is  special  value,  heavy 
weight  and  adapted  to  all  out-door  sports. 
In  all  standard  colors — prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  All  other  styles  in  same  materials. 

Angora  Sweaters,  Mackinaws, 
Jerseys 

The  most  complete  line  of  athletic  goods 
ever  shown. 

96  page  illustrated  catalogue  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  JARVIS  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mention  "Business” 


normal.  The  excess  will  always  be  due  to  ness.  Other  than  the  foregoing  difference 
a  profusion  of  names  for  a  particular  busi-  the  table  is  thought  to  be  very  accurate. 
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Improving  ^(McoEliicienci] 

A?i  Individual  Record  That  is  Producing  Results  ‘Beyond  Ex¬ 
pectation 

By  W.  B.  Robinson 


OUT  of  an  old  word  we  are  evolving 
a  new  science  in  which  the  scope  of 
application  is  limitless. 

The  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
coupled  with  the  ever-present  demand  of 
the  consumer  for  low  prices,  has  brought  us 
to  inquire  what  additional  element  may  be 
injected  into  the  management  not  only  of 
our  factories  and  stores  but  our  offices, 
whereby  a  certain  expenditure  will  guaran¬ 
tee  a  greater  production  of  the  same  or 
higher  quality  and  at  the  same  time  better 
equip  the  producer. 

This  element  is  Efficiency,  and  when 
properly  understood  becomes  alike  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  employer  and  employe,  for  it  is 
mutually  advantageous.  Systematic  opera¬ 
tion,  if  you  choose  to  term  it,  is  nothing 


more  than  “taking  up  slack.”  The  slad 
may  be  on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  no 
providing  systematically  for  the  employe 
Or  it  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  employ^ 
because  he  is  “not  shown  the  way.”  / 
clerk,  for  example,  may  have  a  thousaro 
enclosures  to  place  in  as  many  envelope 
and  may  accomplish  this  task  in  two-third 
the  time  consumed  by  another,  both  work 
ing  at  the  same  speed.  There  is  “slack 
on  the  part  of  the  one,  in  all  probabilit 
due  to  superfluous  motions,  and  if  tha 
operator  can  be  shown,  and  profit  therebi 
all  concerned  are  benefited. 

We  should  stop  now  and  then  and  tak 
a  sky-scraper  view  of  our  situation.  I 
conditions  are  good,  it’s  worth  the  tim 
spent  to  knozv  about  it.  If  conditions  ar 

bad,  tighten  up  th 
joints. 

The  accompanyin 
illustration  shows  a 
efficiency^record  con 
piled  and.  used  in  a 
office  where  conditior 
were  already  abov 
the  average.  But  th 
employer  wanted 
system  that  would  te 
him  at  a  glance  ju( 
where  every  indiwc 
ual  stood  on  this  eff 
ciency  ladder  at  th 
close  of  the  year,  c 
when  the  question  c 
salary  increase  aro» 
There  are  only  sb 
teen  people '‘employe 
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W  E.  ROBINSON.  Supreme  R«cur<$er 
COURT  OP  HONOR 
Springfield.  lUlnoU 
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TO  THE  EMPLOYEE 

T>ii$  Rwei  •»  *0  i>««i  4*  ooipihlc.  «  indivOu*!.  Ouaine** 

pmpKtivc  MX  •  enoowi.  •  hdp  w  you.  wh«hef  m  office  or  «i»e 
(fid  '«  <naini*>n  owr  «rr«ice 


the  hnhe»t  pnM.ble  erficieficv 


Check dOKMC* OP  wh«(  eccouni  4Htucc« 
beer  mede 


vipfeme  Recoider 
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ihis  particular  office,  the  business  being 
lied  almost  entirely  by  mail,  and  as  in 
i;uch  cases  the  business  and  its  manage- 
't  is  judged  by  its  stationery,  by  the 
Imposition  of  its  letters,  by  its  advertis- 
and  other  matter  that  may  go  out. 
'se  all  act  as  a  reflector  and  they  reflect 
ectly. 

his  blank  being  a  daily  record,  is  divided 
thirty-one  columns.  On  the  first  lateral 
is  listed  the  hours  absent.  The  second 
e  showing  over-time.  Neither  have  a 
cent  value.  It  being  conceded  that  no 
loye  will  absent  himself  without  good 
:e,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood  how 
allowance  for  over-time  would  render 
record  valueless. 

he  “Exceptions”  on  which  efficiency  is 
id  are  principally  Tardiness,  Errors  and 
eral  Efficiency. 

me  per  cent  is  deducted  for  each  time 
ly  and,  as  a  result,  this  evil  has  been 
dically  eliminated,  and  it  is  an  evil,  for 
:ugh  it,  any  working  force  will  become 
greater  or  less  extent  demoralized  and 
employer  will  find  himself  paying  for 
t  he  does  not  get. 

very  error  that  goes  out  of  your  office 
Is  tear  down  that  which  you  are  con- 
'illy  striving  to  build  up,  and  in  most 
jinces  greatly  inconveniences  the  man 
lie  other  end  of  the  line.  With  the  sys- 
in  question  every  error  has  a  demerit 
je  ranging  from  one  to  five  per  cent, 
lie  discretion  of  the  Manager.  As  an 
■nple,  a  stenographer  transposes  two  en¬ 
ures,  causing  the  return  and  consequent 
V  to  both  and  would  be  given  two  per 
'  each.  But  the  principal  advantage  of 
error  record  comes  when  the  employe 
:e  end  of  the  month  turns  the  sheet  over 
sees  in  detail  just  what  these  errors 
■;  and  if  there  be  a  superabundance  of 
there,  he  will  undoubtedly  think.  To 
lEe  best  results  the  “initial  system” 
Id  be  in  use,  whereby  every  production 
I's  at  a  glance  its  author. 

General  Efficiency  is  included  Neat- 
;  Accuracy,  Application  to  Duties  and 
'  of  Office  Appliances  and  where  a  de- 
on  is  made,  same  is  indicated  by  check 
;  opposite. 

ually  all  percentages  are  combined  and 
verage  for  the  month  computed.  The 
cate  record  is  given  out  with  the  salary 
c,  personally  signed.  The  original  be- 
'.tained  until  the  yearly  average  is  figured, 
le  employe  is  constantly  impressed  with 
act  that — 

'his  sheet  is  to  give,  as  near  as  possible, 
rrect,  individual,  business  perspective 
s  a  criticism,  but  a  help  to  you,  whether 
is  office  or  elsewhere,  and  to  maintain 
r  service  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
<mcy.” 


The  Machine 
,  tWlfigured’ in 
fhe  building  ©r the 
Rniama  Ganal 


Adaptability  to  all  forms  of  computa¬ 
tion — ability  to  compute  faster  than  any 
other  machine — absolute  accuracy  of  result 
— ease  and  efficiency  of  operation — these  have 
been  deciding  factors  in  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission’s  selection  of  the 

fMILUONAIRE 

CALCULATOR 

These  are  the  arguments  that  have  convinced 
the  largest  corporations  in  America  and  the 
United  States  Government  that  the  “Mil¬ 
lionaire”  could  best  meet  their  needs.  It  is 
the  only  machine  built  which  requires  but 
one  turn  of  the  crank  for  each  figure  in  the 
multiplier  or  quotient.  All  others  necessitate  a 
crank  turn  for  eac/i  unit  of  each  figure.  Dem- , 
onstration  if  interested.  Booklet  on  request. 

W.  A.  MORSCHHAUSER,  Sole  Agent, 

Rooms  4039-4042  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  N.  Y« 


Develop  your  Mail  Order  Depart¬ 
ment — make  it  help  your  salesmen. 

You  can  make  your  Mail  Order  Department  pay  bigger 
profits  at  less  expense  than  any  other  branch  of  yourbusi- 
ndss.  With  a  Niagara  Multiple  typewritten  letter  (you 
can’t  tell  them  from  the  personal  kind)  you  can  lay  your 
proposition  before  your  prospect  and  your  cu.tomer,  ask 
him  for  an  interview,  or  tell  him  that  your  representative 
will  call  at  a  certain  time,  and  ten  times  out  of  ten  you 
will  get  a  better  reception  and  a  larger  order.  A  few  cents 
spent  in  a  good  circularizing  campaign,  with  the  right  kind 
of  letters,  duplicated  in  the  right  way,  will  save  you 
money,  increase  your  profits  and  build  up  your  business. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  Free  Trial  Plan 

Just  to  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction  what  you  can  do 
in  your  business  with  a  Niagara  Multiple  Typewriter,  we 
want  to  put  one  in  your  office  to  try  out  on  your  own 
work,  and  on  your  own  problems.  Will  you  make  this  test 
if  we  put  the  machine  in  your  office  free  ?  Then  write 
and  let  us  give  you  more  details  about  our  offer. 
Specialty  Salesmen:  There  are  a  few  good  territories 
open  for  specialty  salesmen.  If  you  want  to  establish  a 
good  paying,  permanently  profitable  sales  agency,  write 
promptly — act  now. 


Print  Your  Own 


Letters  and  Circulars  With 
The  NIAGARA 

MULTIPLE  TYPEWRITER 


Completely 

Equipped 

with  regular 

12  point 

Pica  Type 

Ribbon 

Counter 

Chases 

Reglets 

Ball  Bearings 

Cabinet 

Stand 

and  all 

Accessories* 


NO 

EXTRAS 
TO  BUY 


NIAGARA  MULTIPLE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


‘it’s  the  Best  Book  in  Existence” 


That’s  only  the  opinion  of  one  big  commercial  enterprise  using 
the  Commercial  Weekly  Expense  Book. 

You  will  say  the  same. 

The  Commercial  Weekly  Expense  book  in  addition  to  being  the 
simpliest  and  best  Expense  Book  published  contains  enough 
additional  information  to  be  called  a  traveler’s  encyclopedia. 

And  the  price  is  but  $2.00  per  hundred,  postpaid. 

Send  for  a  sample  today  and  ask  for  quantity  prices 

The  Business  Sales  and  Service  Company 
Box  98  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE 

ONLY  STEEL  TRUSS 
RUBBER  CUSHION  FENDER^ 


THE 
AUTO 
CUSHION  PENDER 
$20.00 

Protecting  what 
Insurance  fails  >to  protect 


Cush/onRubber 


Life  insurance  does  not  save  lives  and  property.  It  pro¬ 
vides  money  after  the  accident,  but  it  does  not  help  to 
prevent  the  accident.  With  our  Auto  Cushion  Fender 
you  can  protect  yourself  when  using  your  car — pedes¬ 
trians  or  vehicles  also — for  this  unique  Fender  not  only 
saves  your  car  in  case  of  collision,  but  saves  the  object 
or  person  you  run  i  nto. 

The  Auto  Cushion  Fender  is  a  complete  departure  from 
the  old  style  of  bumper.  In  fact,  it  is  not^  a  bumper  at 
all.  The  ordinary  bumper  is  so  damaged  in  a  collision 
that  the  necessary  repairs  are  about  as  expensive  as  they 
would  have  been  without  any  bumper — while  the  Auto 
Cushion  Fender  is  so  mild  as  to  receive  the  severest  jdts 
without  harm.  It  is  mechanically  correct  in  both  de¬ 
sign  and  construction.  It  is  made  of  the  best  spring 
steel  and  can  be  solidly  attached  to  any  make  car  with¬ 
out  interfering  or  weakening  any  part. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  this  fender  has  done  for  others — the 
protection  it  gives  beyond  mere  insurance  protection. 

Write  today. 

Auto  Cushion  Fender  Co.,  Front  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


To  Our  Subscribers 

Any  subscriber  who  will  send  us 
one  or  more  new  subscriptions 
to  BUSTNKSS  will  be  liberally 
rewarded  with  cash. 

Write  for  full  particulars  or  send 
in  any  new  subscriptions  you 
can  and  leave  it  to  the 

Circulation  Manager, 
BUSINESS,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE  PROOF 


300  Rooms 
200  with  Bath 

$1.50 

$3.50 


AH  Modern 
Outside  Rooms 


>WS11NE&1 
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}f and  ling  Corwspondem 


InaLargQCiiy 


By  S.  Edgar  Trout 

Municipal  Accounting  Engineer,  Philadelphia 


Mr.  Trout  took  a  civil  service  examinaiion  last  March  for  the  position  of  Special  Inspector  of  Accounts,  and  even 
though  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  and  there  were  forty  other  aspirants,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  by  reason 
of  his  high  marks  and  previous  experience.  The  duties  included  the  scientific  handling  of  business  correspondence 
and  in  less  than  two  months  he  devised  and  installed  the  scheme  briefly  described  in  this  article. — Editor. 


A  SYSTEM  of  filing  letters  and  pa¬ 
pers  has  been  devised  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which 
is  proving  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  been 
copyrighted,  and  will  probably  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

A  feature  of  this  system  is  a  series  of 
symbols  consisting  chiefly  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  letters,  by  means  of  which  any 
letter  pertaining  to  any  department  of 
the  city’s  business  may  be  found  in  the 
files  instantly.  We  reproduce  a  drawing 
showing  the  relation  of  the  various  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  city  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Mayor,  and  giving  the  symbols  used  in 
filing  the  correspondence  referring  to  the 
various  departments.  Also  a  diagram 
showing  the  symbol  letters  of  each  of 
the  “units”  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  as  well  as  those  of  other  bureaus 
and  departments. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  “unit" 
leading  from  the  department  contains  a 


A  fetare  of  the  system  is  a  series  of  symbols  consisting 
of  combinations  of  letters* 


HIGHWAYS 


CIVIL 

\  MAYOP 

COUHCILI) 


Each  unit  leading  from  a  department  is  representec 
by  a  symbol  letter. 


symbol  letter;  thus,  if  a  corresponden 
writes  the  department  on  any  given  sub 
ject,  such  as  “A  hole  in  a  street,”  the  de 
partment  clerk  simply  stamps  it  with  : 
rubber  stamp,  called  Record  Form,  giv 
ing  it  a  number  according  to  business  reg 
ister  kept  and  adds  symbol  letter  H- 
standing  for  Highways.  Said  Highwa; 
Bureau,  in  answering  letter,  sends  bad 
original  letter — answer  and  carbon  cop; 
— to  the  Department  of  Public  Work; 
which,  in  turn,  writes  to  its  correspon 
dent,  enclosing  the  answer  of  the  High 
way  Bureau.  File  Clerk  then  files  orig 
inal  letter  with  the  carbon  copies  of  High 
way  Bureau’s  letter  and  the  department’ 
letter  under  D-H,  marked  on  guide  boarc 
followed  by  alphabetical  guides  or  fold 
ers;  thus  the  correspondent,  if  Smith,  i 
placed  under  alphabet  guide  S. 

Where  more  than  one  subject  is  to  b 
considered,  each  department  or  burea 
writes  out  its  answer,  and  the  Recor 
Form  on  original  letter  will  bear  a  synbe 
letter  representing  each — viz.,  if  Surve 
Bureau  is  concerned  in  addition  to  Higl 
ways,  he  adds  D-H-S.  All  correspor 
dence  in  answer  must  go  in  files  togethf 
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ection  of  filing  cases  in  the  controller's  office. 


a  little  “good  judgment”  in  filing  will 
correspondence  easily  found  under 
system.  This  plan  is  capable  of  in- 
ite  expansion,  and  the  following  rules 
arrespondence  have  been  adopted. 

Mail  Register. — A  business  register 
pt  of  very  piece  of  mail  received,  its 
ibution  and  disposition.  In  this  way 
eck  is  maintained  on  the  attention 
promptness  of  department  managers, 
hoever  attends  to  answering  corres- 
ence.  As  this  register  is  numbered 
.jcutively,  nothing  can  be  overlooked. 

Department  Mail.  —  Customers  fre- 
,tly  write  letters  which  refer  to  sev- 
lepartments.  As  this  correspondence 
:eived,  each  departmental  paragraph 
Id  be  stamped  by  a  rubber  stamj) 
j  a  symbol  letter,  indicating  the  de- 
nent  through  which  it  passes  from 
department  to  another  for  attention, 
if  not  so  transferred,  the  blame  can 
aced  where  it  belongs.  Carbon  cop- 
lay  be  made  on  different  colored  pa- 
;o  facilitate  departmental  reference 
rrespondence  files. 

Correspondence  Filed.  —  No  corres- 
ence  should  be  taken  from  files  ex¬ 
on  signed  requisitions,  so  that,  if 
spondence  is  not  in  the  folder,  the 
sition  will  show  its  location. 

V ertical  Files  are  recommended  as 
mient  for  all  sizes  and  purposes. 

Correspondence  Dictation. — Much 
^  is  saved  by  designating  each  letter 


<?o  r  ‘Business  Stationery  Speci^^ 

CQNSTRUCTIDN 


White  -  ei^ht  colors 
Three  finishes 


Envelopes 
to  match 


BOND 

can  ^et  it  in  your  locality 
from  the  most  responsible  and 
competent  printers  and  litho  — 
j^raphers  —  firms  whose  standing 
is  a  guaranty  of  good  paper  and 
fine  workmanship  upon  it.  You 
are  further  assured  good  value, 
because  Construction  Bond  is  sold 
direct  to  these  concerns  in  large 
quantities,  saving  jobbing  expenses. 
Look  up  these  nrms  who  supply 

<3mpressii)e  Stationeiy  at aZlsab/cPnce 

A  request  on  .your  business  letterhead  will  secure  3'ou  their 
names  and  our  collection  of  handsome  letterhead  suddestiens 
showing”  the  various  colors,  finishes  and  thicknesses  of 
Construction  Bond. 

VC  E  .W*Oe  FS  Co.  Sales  OfTices  loot)  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago 
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dictated  by  number,  the  stenographer  ob¬ 
taining  name  and  address  from  letter  ans¬ 
wered.  This  plan  prevents  a  multitude  of 
mistakes. 

6.  Correspondence  I  mprovements .  — 
The  correspondence  clerk  should  be 
trained  to  use  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  language  possible,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  recognizable  and  pleasant  person¬ 
ality,  to  avoid  persiflage  in  ordinary  bus¬ 
iness  communications — paying  greatest 
attention  to  the  most  essential  points. 
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p.  Carbon  Copies  should  be  made  of 
all  answers  to  letters,  the  same  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  correspondence  answered 
and  both  filed  away  together.  Therefore 
when  reference  is  made  to  a  letter,  the 
answer  is  found  in  one  operation. 

8.  Economy.  —  Concerns  having  sever¬ 
al  departments  will  do  well  to  provide 
the  mailing  clerk  with  envelopes  to  those 
persons  with  whom  the  firm  is  constant¬ 
ly  in  correspondence  so  that  all  departments’ 
mail  can  go  in  one  envelope. 
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Let  Us  Sell  You 

Celluloid  Tipped  Guides 

Better  Guide 
Cards 


Fewer 
of  Them 

Never  crack,  fray  or  curl,  always  fresh 
and  clean  and  outlast  six  or  more  ordin¬ 
ary  un-reinforced  yuides. 

Saves  expense  and  annoyance  of  replacing 
broken  and  worn  out  guides. 

Regular  sizes  carried  in  stock;  special  sizes 
to  order. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Standard  Index  Card  Company 
Dept.  B.  707  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


One  Cent  Pull  Fastener  Equals 
Five  Cent  Rubber  Band  ^ 


and  is  much  more  convenient 


CThe  “PULL  FASTENER"  does  all  that  string,  tape, 
straps,  and  rubber  bands  do— does  it  qmcker  easier  and 

better  Lasts  fifty  timeslonger  than  rubber  bands.  A 
bulky  p’arcel.  clumsy  bumlle.  or  dainty  package  are  all  the  same  to 
a  “PULL  F.VSTENER.”  Place  around  package  and 
fast  in  a  flash;  binds  with  a  grip  of  steel.  tKeep  a  supply  of  I  LLL 
FASTENERS*’  on  your  desk — they  will  help  to  keep  your  papery 
tidy  and  systematic.  “PULL  FASTENERS”  can 
be  used  in  every  department  of  your  business  to 
save  you  time  and  mi>ney.  UUsed  in  banks,  law 
offices  and  business  houses  throughout  the  country. 

Send  TODAY  for  FREE  Sample  of  “PULL 
FASTENER.” 


[The  Pull  Fastener  Company 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“That’s  Our  Business” 

Ask  for  our  “Silent  Salesman  No.  57  for 
1913.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  .  -  -  -  $  ‘i-tO 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers  -  -  2.50 

556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly  -  3.00 

6,337  Auto  Garages  -  -  -  - 

13,191  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents  -  -  25.00 

4,525  Auto  Repairs  ...  -  19.00 

2.749  Auto  Supplies  -  .  -  -  7..50 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  ...  2.00 

63  Auto  Joblrers  ....  1 .00 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  -  4.00 

227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs  -  -  2.00 

957,000  Auto  Owners.  Per  M  ...  2.00 

150.000  Auto  Ford  Owners,  Per  M  -  -  3.00 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  ....  l.OT 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  -  -  -  -  2.00 

384  Advertising  Agencies  .  ^-99 

514  Mfrs.  and  Jobbers  Advertising  Novelties  3.00 
50.000  Agents,  Books,  etc..  Per  M  -  -  4.00 

60,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M  -  4.00 

73.3  Amusement  Parks  ...  5.00 

3,7.50  Department  Stores  ...  5.00 

2,205.30  5  Farmers,  Per  M  ....  2. .50 

1 ,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  •  -  5.00 

17,822  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  40.00 

ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Eitablished  l&SO 


CPA.OuQstionsdnSAnswsrs 

□  □  □  Sy  R.J.  Bermett C.RA.  □  □  O 

From  Pennsylvania  Examination,  November,  igii 


Question  I 

IX  a  given  trade  goods  are  purchased 
on  terms  of  5%  discount  for  cash  in 
ten  days  or  net  thirty  days.  In  certi¬ 
fying  a  balance  sheet  in  this  trade  how 
would  you  deal  with  the  question  of  this 
discount  in  stating  tln^  value  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  merchandise  on  hand.  Give  the 
reason  for  the  treatment  you  would  ad¬ 
vocate. 

Answer  to  Question  I 

There  are  two  kinds  of  discount  in  busi¬ 
ness  dealings,  trade  discount  and  cash 
discount. 

ITade  discount  is  the  discount  allowed 
liy  the  wholesaler  to  the  retailer  and  may 
he  any  percentage  from  5%  up  to  90%  or 
even  more.  Sometimes  there  are  two  or 
three  discounts,  each  successive  one  be¬ 
ing  deducted  from  the  balance  remaining. 
The  object  of  these  trade  discounts  is 
for  one  of  two  purposes.  Either  the 
maintenance  of  a  fixed  schedule,  as  in  the 
glass  business  where  sizes  are  in  great 
variety  and  the  standard  lists  of  prices 
are  printed  for  general  use  in  the  trade 
while  the  market  fluctuations  are  taken 
care  of  by  changes  in  discount;  or  else 
the  object  of  the  trade  discount  as  in  the 
furniture  business  is  to  enable  the  whole¬ 
saler  to  prepare  illustrated  catalogues 
with  retail  prices.  These  prices  may  be 
shown  to  the  customer  by  the  retailer 
and  from  which  a  discount  may  or  may 
not  be  given.  In  this  case  invoices  are 
sometimes  rendered  at  list  prices  and  the 
discount  deducted  showing  the  net 
amount  extended,  hut  in  other  cases 
merely  the  net  amount  will  appear  on  the 
hill. 

Cash  discount  is  offered  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  purchaser  to  make  prompt 
payment  and  is  so  much  larger  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  that  the  opportunity 
to  “take  the  discount”  can  hardly  be  ig¬ 
nored  by  business  houses.  Prudent  busi¬ 
ness  men  often  deem  it  advisable  to  make 
loans  at  the  hank  in  providing  funds  for 
the  prepayment  of  invoices. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  the  pro¬ 
per  method  of  dealing  with  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  of  5%  in  the  valuation  of  inventor}  . 
it  would  seem  advisable  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  prudence  not  to  take  any  discount 
until  it  is  actually  earned,  and  yet  one 
must  he  governed  largely  by  conditions. 
If  the  rate  of  interest  is  large  as  in  this 
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case  it  is  worth  while  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  providing  this  has  been  done  in 
previous  years.  The  policy  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  may  be  followed  if  it  is  a  wise  one 
and  will  not  inflate  the  profits.  When 
the  rate  of  discount  is  so  large  it  is  worth 
taking  into  account  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
hut  for  the  prevailing  rate,  1%  or  2%,  no 
allowance  seems  necessary  as  the  matter 
oflfsets  itself  from  year  to  year  without 
interference. 

In  taking  an  inventory  there  are  two 
classes  of  goods  on  hand.  Goods  paid  for 
and  goods  not  yet  paid  for.  Goods  al¬ 
ready  paid  for  should  be  taken  at  the  in¬ 
voice  price  regardless  of  cash  discount 
But  a  trade  discount  or  even  an  extra 
large  cash  discount  should  be  deducted 
from  the  merchandise.  Goods  not  yet 
paid  for  should  also  be  taken  at  the  in 
voice  cost. 

It  is  a  well  known  axiom  of  businesr 
that  no  profit  is  made  until  goods  arc 
sold,  and  a  cash  discount  being  a  profit 
must  he  a  deduction  of  the  discount  on 
the  invoice  thus  eliminating  the  discount 
profit  but  this  is  often  impracticable 
the  cash  discounts  are  not  always  known 
in  advance  or  at  the  time  of  entering  thf 
purchases  on  the  books,  but  are  offeree 
later  as  a  special  inducement  for  promp: 
settlement. 

Question  2 

A  manufacturing  concern  is  required  t 
carry  a  six  months’  supply  of  a  certaii 
kind  of  raw  material  and  as  the  materia 
is  not  the  kind  that  can  be  purchasee 
every  day,  they  must  purchase  it  at  am 
time  it  is  offered  to  them.  For  this  rea 
son  the  prices  fluctuate  sometimes  ver} 
considerably.  When  they  purchase  thi: 
material  they  pay  cash  for  same  and  havi 
the  material  shipped  in  as  wanted.  Wha 
method  would  you  use  in  arriving  at  th’ 
cost  of  this  raw  material  used  during  an; 
month  in  manufacturing. 

Answer  to  Question  2 
It  is  often  a  question  as  to  which  de 
partment  of  a  manufacturing  concern  i 
entitled  to  credit  for  profit  and  to  wha 
extent,  and  the  head  of  each  departmen 
will  claim  his  full  share  if  consultet 
Thus  the  purchasing  agent  may  wel 
claim  for  economy  in  purchasing  due 
his  foresight  or  judgment  which  result 
in  the  increase  of  profits.  In  this  probler 
however,  the  price  of  material  seems  t 
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Lctuate  with  the  market,  and  the  pur- 
r-asing  agent  has  but  little  discretion  to 
/ercise.  To  average  the  purchase  cost 
I  materials  seems  to  be  the  best  method 
the  peculiar  conditions  enumerated, 
pd  a  practical  method  of  accomplishing 
ij..s  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  record. 

[  PURCHASE  AND  STOCK  RECORD. 


Total  Pur-  Total  Re-  Con- 


I^iate. 

chases. 

Price. 

Value. 

ceived. 

sumed. 

ance  June  1 . .  .  . 

1000 

40 

$600 

500 

•  eived  June  3... 

1000 

’s66 

chases  June  15. 

2666 

60 

1200 

1500 

1000 

.chases  June  30. 

1000 

80 

800 

1000 

1000 

ance . 

1500 

4000 

2600 

4000 

4000 

,ance  July  1.... 

500 

65 

1000 

■)tal  goods  consumed  during  month  2500 
perage  purchase  price  for  month 
^obtained  by  dividing  total  values, 
$2600  by  total  purchases  4000  65c 

•>st  of  goods  consumed  1625.00 

1 

.Only  one  month’s  transactions  are 
own,  but  the  balance  on  hand  at  the 
iginning  of  the  month  shows  the  quan- 
lies  purchased  not  delivered,  and  the 

k 


quantities  on  hand  delivered,  both  being 
entered  at  the  average  rate  of  previous 
purchases.  The  goods  received  column  is 
not  used  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
goods  consumed  but  show  the  balance  of 
goods  on  hand  in  stores  and  forms  a 
necessary  record  of  deliveries. 

This  plan  includes  purchases  not  de¬ 
livered  in  averaging  the  cost.  It  might 
be  assumed,  however,  that  only  the  goods 
in  the  stores  are  properly  included  for  fu¬ 
ture  use  and  should  not  be  considered  in 
determining  the  cost  of  materials  used  in 
manufacture.  In  that  case  the  average 
purchase  price  for  the  month  might  still 
be  used  unless  it  could  readily  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  what  particular  purchase  each 
shipment  was  delivered. 

Average  costs  of  materials  used  are  ser¬ 
viceable  for  cost  accounting  but  in  case 
of  a  loss  of  goods  on  hand  by  fire  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  of  the  goods  destroyed  would  be 
used  if  obtainable,  or  at  all  events  only 
the  market  nr  replaceable  value  could  l)e 
collected. 


How  I  Wrecked  and  Rebuilt  My  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  203). 


i'  estinent  and  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
nal  direction. 

'Some  men  are  so  set  in  their  opinion^ 
^it  they  will  never  appreciate  the  fact  that 
i';  world  progresses — even  if  they  stand 
pl.  Others  are  so  wilful  that  even  al- 
pugh  they  realize  what  is  the  trouble,  the}- 
’  1  obstinately  and  perversely  continue 
ng  what  they  foolishly  term  “the  con¬ 
i' vative  path.” 

But  I  have  come  to  know,  not  as  a  the- 
i  St,  but  as  a  man  who  can  go  down  to  the 
fik  today  and  draw  his  check  against  the 
lars  we  all  fret  and  fume  to  get  into  our 
jisession,  that  even  if  some  men  still 
j  rk  as  hod-carriers  that  the  hoisting  en- 
j  e  is  the  thing  that  helps  whip  a  sky- 
[  aper  up  with  a  speed  that  is  magical : 
il  even  if  some  people  still  prefer  to  em- 
y  messengers,  that  it  is  the  telephone 
t  bridges  the  interval  between  two  far- 
tant  cities  before  the  most  agile  and 
thful  man  can  walk  a  block. 

Jkewise  in  every  business  there  are  cer- 
1  modern  factors,  which,  with  the  essen- 
i  s  fundamental  to  success  in  any  line  of 
;  nan  endeavor,  may  be  employed  far 
[re  profitably  than  they  may  be  ignored. 
i  file  one  of  my  best  salesmen  is  talking 
jdie  jobber  in  a  city,  the  evening  pai)er  in 
1 1  city  is  talking  to  thirty  thousand  peo- 
;  who  buy  and  use  my  goods.  And  when 
I  goes  on  to  another  town,  the  paper  is 
!  1  talking  the  merits  of  what  I  make  and 
f — regardless  of  his  absence. 
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That  was  why  Guttenberg  invented 
wooden  type-blocks  and  Hoe  invented  the 
perfecting  press — so  /  could  use  the  fruit 
of  their  genius  to  tell  the  story  of  what  I 
liave  to  dispose  of. 

I  am  co-operating  with  the  intelligence 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  never 
know  my  name — while  the  name  of  the 
thing  I  sell  is  as  well-known  to  them  as 
their  own  names. 

Would  you  believe  that  my  general  pay¬ 
roll  in  the  factory  is  now  fifteen  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  eight  years  ago — aside 
from  the  bonus  system  which  I  began  and 
which  grew  into  a  system  of  pensions  later 
on,  which  I  have  no  space  here  to  describe, 
and  which,  after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  1 
should  tell  about? 

But  what  is  that  fifteen  per  cent  general 
increase  compared  to  the  fact  that  my  sys¬ 
tem  of  costs — another  innovation  and  a  good 
one — shows  that  the  increased  efficiency  of 
every  employe  in  that  factory,  young  and 
old,  is  thirty-eight  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  when  I  faced  ruin? 

Would  you  stand  on  the  corner  and  ex¬ 
change  fifteen  cents  for  thirty-eight  cents 
with  people,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  it? 
That  is  what  I  am  doing  in  my  business — 
as  a  result  of  fair  treatment  of  my  people. 

However,  I  not  only  make  goods  but  1 
must  sell  them  after  they  are  made.  Here 
again  the  policy  of  delegating  the  sales  to  a 
specialist  in  his  line  is  justified  by  figures. 
Aly  sales  are  seventy-five  per  cent  higher  in 


PE  WRITERS 


K  ALL  MAKES!  ALL  STYLES!  ALL  PRICES! 

Our  guarantee  for  service  and  condition — strong  as  the  original 
maker’s— goes  with  every  machine.  You  take  no  risk  for  we  are 
the  oldest  rnd  largest  rebuilt  typewriter  concern  in  the  world.  Our 
“Factory  Rebuilt  Tvoewriters”  are  selected  machines  of  ail 
makes,  honestly  and  thoroughly  reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom 

Y ou  Can  Save 


$25  to  $50 


On  the  original  makers’  list  prices  and 
be  sure  of  getting  a  machine  that  will  be 
perfect  in  quality,  condition  and  looks,  and  serviceable  and  efficient" 
in  every  way.  Our  “Trade  Mark”  suaraiitees  lor  one 
year  against  any  defect  in  workmanship  or  material. 

>trUe  for  ca  nlogue  and  ad  Irvss  of  ticurest  branch  store. 

^  American  Writing  Fachioe  Company,  ’43  Broadway,  N,  Y.^ 


RROWER 

FOUIVn  AT  LAST! 


The  Great  English  Discovery  “Crys- 
tolis,”  Grows  .Hair  in  30  Days. 


$1000.00  Reward  If  We  Fail;  Read  Our  Guar¬ 
antee — Try  It  At  Our  Risk — Mail 
Coupon  To-Day. 


This  Man  Is  Growing  Bald — “CRYSTCJ-IS”  Is  Just 
the  Thing  for  Such  Cases* 

In  Europe  “Crystolis"  the  New  English  Hair  Grower.has 
been  called  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  century. 

The  judges  of  the  Brussels  and  Paris  Expositions  enthus¬ 
iastically  awarded  Gold  Medals  to  this  marvellous  Hair 
Grower. 

Already  since  we  secured  the  American  rights  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  written  telling  of  the  phenomenal 
results  obtained  by  its  use.  People  who  have  been  bald 
f  or  years  tell  how  they  now  glory  in  beautiful  hair.  Others 
who  have  had  dandruff  all  their  lives  say  they  have  got  a 
clean,  healthy  scalp  after  a  few  applications  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  treatment. 

We  don't  care  whether  you  are  bothered  with  falling  hair, 
prematurely  gray  hair,  matted  hair,  brittle  hair  or  stringy 
hair;  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  or  any  or  all  forms  of  hair 
trouble,  we  want  you  to  try  ‘  CRYSTOLIS"  at  our  risk. 

We  give  you  a  binding  guarantee,  without  any  “strings’' 
or  red  tape,  that  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  if  we  do  not  prove 
to  you  that  “CRYSTOLIS”  will  do  all  weclaim  forit — and 
what’s  important,  we  haveplenty  of  money  to  back  our 
guarantee.  $1 ,000  has  been  deposited  in  ourlocal  bankas 
a  Special  Fund  to  be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  this 
contract.  Cutout  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  to  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  6  Y  Street,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y, 


FKK  K  C4> 

I  THE  CRESLO  LABORATORIES, 

■  6  Y  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

*  I  am  a  reader  of  “BUISNESS.”  Proveto  me  without  cost 

I  how  “CRYSTOLIS”  stop.s  falling  hair,  grows  new  hair,  ban¬ 
ishes  dandruff  and  itching  scalps  and  restores  premature  gray 
and  faded  hair  to  natural  color. 

I  plainly  and 


Write  your  name  and  address  | 
PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  LETTER.  | 


I 

I 

I 


III  iviliniy  til  lilt- ertisers,  please  iiienlioii  B  1'  S  I  \  I  .S  '. 
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2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash  Bill 

1  ■  •  Write  for 

[  {  F^IEE  Book 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Woi 

i  A  Y 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing 

the  work  formerly  done  by  women,  at  a  cost  of  2C  a  week  for  power  I  Saving  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Savingworlds  of  wash-day  troubles, 
i^eaving  the  women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing. 

The  1900  Motor  W  asher 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 
Can  bo  connected  rrith 
any  water  tap  instantly 


Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  W  asher 
with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor. 

You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn 
on  the  lisht.  and  back  and  forth  goes  the  tub, 
washing  the  clothes  fordearlife.  Then. turn 
a  lever,  and  the  waslierdoes  the  wringing.  All 
so  simple  and  easy  that  it  is  mere  child's  play. 

A  Self-Working  Wringer  Sent 
With  Every  Washer!  ^^^TeTn 

Wringer.  We  guarnntee  the  perfectworkingof  both. 

No  extra  chttrL’o  for  Wringer,  which  is  one  of  the  - - .  .a  .  »>i  *  t 

finestmnde.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  and  30  Pays  hKEE  IRIAL  01  I  LK. 

Don’t  “onbtl  Don’t  say  it  can’t  be  done.  The  free  book  proves  that  it  onir  but  we 

do  not  ask  yon  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Vi  e  oiler  to  send  a  ISt  0  Motor  V\ 

lute  I'ree  Trial  for  nn  entire  montlito  any  responsible  person,  bot  nnjntof  setur 

ity— nor  npromise  to  liny.  Just  your  word  thatyou  will  "  9 

to  pay  ttie  freiKht,  and  will  take  it  buck  if  it  fails  to  do  all  wo  elaim  f"r  it.  A  postal 

card  with  lOur  name  and  address  sentto  ns  twlay  will  '’nun  you  the  hook  free  liy  re^- 

turn  maile  All  correspoinlence  should  be  addressed  to  1900  CO..  6''86 

Court  St.,  Binsthamton,  N.  Y.  Or.  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian 

W n sih tit*  ^ 'n  ■\’/»ncTf»  .'■it  'Tnrnn t.f> 


Doing:  the  wringing:  with 
1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 


Join  the  Ranks  of  Profitable  Poultry  Raisers 

To-day  great  profits  arc  being  realized  in  this  fascinating 
k  business.  We  offer  you  a  thorough  correspondence  a 
m  ennrsfi  of  instruction  as  it  is  nossible  to  secure.  ^ 


MAKE  BIG  MON  Ey 

RAISING  poultry  i 


Complete 
library  and 
lessons  are 
furnished  stu¬ 
dents  at  once 
and  examinations 
are  conducted  b\ 
us. 

K 


s  SEND  THIS 
V^COUPON  NOW 

X 

I  The  X  This  request 

I  International  >. 

Poultry  School,  places  you 

1  De®tr"o‘irMkh.  'V  under  no 

'  nv''c?“n"T.;u’'°n.V  obligation 

i  part,  kindly  send  me  com-  whate’-er 

I  pkVe  details  on  your  course  wnaie.er 

J  in  I'ouluy  Culture.  ^ 

I  NAME . ’^X 

®  ADDRESS . *  \ 


If  you 
would  like 
to  know 
more  about 
how  to  raise 
poultry  for  a 
profit, 

Send  us  the 
Coupon  To-day 


•  CITY  and  ST.\TE. . .  • 


nQ>e. 

iNTERNATlCiNAL 

Poultry  School 

3ox  Detroit. 


CH. 


gross  amounts  than  they  were  when  I 
found  myself  “against  the  guns.”  Not  only 
that,  but  the  profits  on  the  turn-over  are  at 
lea'^t  fifteen  per  cent  greater  in  actual  cdsh 
received,  and  my  annual  loss  on  sales  is 
less  than  fii’C  per  cent.  If  I  find  a  man  does 
not  pay  when  he  should,  I  cut  him  out  and 
get  another  customer.  And  it  is  rare,  in¬ 
deed.  that  1  have  to  cut  them  off^ — notwith¬ 
standing  that  in  my  line  competition  is  as 
hot  as  anv  other  line  on  earth — and  I  am 
running  an  in  'ependent  business  today  in 
the  face  of  one  of  the  greatest  trusts  in 


America — one  in  which  even  the  Federal 
government  has  taken  drastic  action. 

Time  was  when  men  went  forth  with  the 
sword  to  conquer  and  despoil  others.  But 
I  know  one  buyer  of  millinery  in  New  York 
— and  a  woman  at  that — whose  annual  sal¬ 
ary  is  greater  than  that  of  a  rear-admiral 
of  the  United  States  navy. 

Today,  business  is  king.  There  is  more 
money  to  be  gotten  in  legitimate  fields  of 
endeavor  than  ever  before — because  there 
are  more  people  engaged  in  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions  today  than  ever  before  and  it  is  these 

In  -vriting  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


people  who  make  business  and  perpetuate  it 

My  factory  has  never  had  a  strike.  It 
never  will  have,  because  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
crease  wages  again  the  first  of  the  year—  _ 
five  per  cent  all  around.  W  hy  shouldn’t  1  i 
increa-se  them.  These  people  are  huildinc 
for  me  a  fortune  which  is  ample  for  mv  | 
needs.  The  men  in  the  sales  departmenp 
are  disposing  of  the  goods  which  the  fac 
tory  puts  out.  I  need  every  man  of  their, 
and  I  have  bound  them  to  me  with  hooki- 
of  steel.  They  would  laugh  at  a  labor  agi¬ 
tator.  Without  increasing  investment  in 
plant  or  machinery  for  eight  years  1  have 
not  only  held  my  own,  but  have  climbed 
steadily. 

My  personal  prestige  has  likewise  grown 
I  have  been  elected  mayor  of  my  home  citv 
twice — and  have  refused  the  honor  a  third 
time.  My  children  are  growing  up  into 
useful  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  wife 
of  my  youth  is  sharing  the  plenty  which  the 
vears  have  brought  us.  And  that,  after  all 
is  the  thing  we  are  all  trying  to  do  in  everv 
business,  large  or  small. 


Commercial  Benefits  of  Sanitary 
Plumbing 

(Continued  from  Page  210). 

that  these  new-fangled  ideas  are  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing  unless  the  employer  is  wide¬ 
awake  and  installs  his  new  plumbing  and 
other  improvements  with  due  regard  for  all 
contingencies.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
found  that  toilet  rooms,  if  not  located  so  as 
to  be  under  some  supervision  by  foremen, 
etc.,  may  become  loafing  places  for  the  more 
indolent  members  of  the  force.  Then, 
again,  there  is  evidence  that  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  every  large  body  of  men  there 
are  a  few  who  not  only  have  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  superior  arrangements  for  their 
comfort,  but  through  some  intangible  re¬ 
sentment  or  spirit  of  mischief  will  seek  to 
mar  the  beauty  or  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  equipment  installed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  shop  force. 

It  is  this  condition,  in  part,  which  dic¬ 
tates  qualities  of  simplicity,  durability  and 
efficiency  in  the  highest  degree  for  sanitary 
plumbing  for  the  modern  industrial  plant. 
Nor  is  it  solely  to  thwart  the  occasional 
wanton  abuser  of  property  that  plumbing, 
etc.,  must  be  made  fool-proof.  A  much 
more  general  condition,  but  one  scarcely 
less  serious,  is  that  produced  by  the  workers 
who  are  careless  or  ignorant  or  thoughtless 
or  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Care  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  fixtures  and  constant  supervision 
of  the  factory  toilet  rooms  will  save  much 
inconvenience  and  the  expense  of  plumbers 
bills  resultant  from  clogged  water  closets, 
etc. 

Fortunately  the  manufacturers  of  plumb¬ 
ing  supplies  have  been  able  to  forestall 
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pny  of  these  troubles.  For  example,  the 
pdern  closets  are  not  only  highly  efficient 
ijit  they  are  sanitary  in  the  highest  degree, 
jdf-ventilating  closets  are  the  rule  and  in 
^any  of  the  approved  modern  models  every 
jph  of  the  surface  is  automatically  cleaned 
Ifcd  the  odors  removed.  This  has  in  great 
I'easure  done  away  with  the  use  of  deodor- 
i?rs  and  disinfectants  which  were  always 
!  doubtful  value  as  protective  agents, 
i  Experts  in  factory  sanitation  are  not 
fven  to  making  hard  and  fast  rules  or 
;  seeping  recommendations  as  to  the  form 
;  plumbing  installations  best  adapted  to 
is  field.  It  is  admitted  that  each  indi- 
-dual  manufacturing  plant  is,  to  a  great 
rtent,  a  law  unto  itself.  In  selecting 
■umbing  fixtures,  the  manufacturer  must 
p  guided  largely  not  only  by  the  numerical 
length  of  his  working  force  but  also  by 
i  e  character  of  the  work,  the  sex  of  the 
brkers  and  their  average  intelligence  and 
Pen  (if  it  can  be  ascertained)  the  personal 
jeferences  of  the  wage-earners.  There 
i.ve  been  instances  where  workingmen  have 
j  but  refused  to  make  use  of  closets  which 
i,ey  claimed  were  so  arranged  that  the  oc- 
! pants  were  ever  under  the  watchful  eyes 
^  the  foreman.  Or,  again,  some  factory 
,  rces  have  welcomed  the  installation  of 
Power  baths  and  plunges;  whereas,  others 
Pve  resented  such  innovations  on  the 
j’eory  that  the  employer  was  too  patronizing. 
PWhere  the  character  of  the  working  force 
iijms  to  warrant  it  the  preference  is  natur- 
j'y  for  individual  shower  or  other  baths 
d  individual  closets,  or  at  least  for  what 
known  as  range  closets  with  dividing 
rtitions  and  doors.  However,  there  are 
cumstances  which  seem  to  dictate  the 
dtiple  or  continuous  trough  system  rather 
iin  individual  closets.  The  important 
Pint  is,  however,  that  whatever  the  system, 
j  is  possible  to  obtain  fixtures  that  are 
jrable  without  being  expensive.  Never- 
I'dess  cleanliness  is  so  important  a  requi- 
I  s  in  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.. 
l,id,  more  or  less  hurriedly,  by  large  num- 
f*s  of  employes,  that  it  is  usually  eco- 
;mical  in  the  end  to  install  worth-while 
j  lipment.  Thus  we  have  wall  hanging 
[  sets  and  fixtures  popular  with  many 
.nufacturers  because  they  facilitate  the 
I  rk  of  keeping  the  floors  clean  and  sani- 
fy.  Similarly  we  see  the  liberal  use  of 
rble  and  glass  and  of  cement  or  glass 
'  bs  for  flooring  because  of  the  advantages 
!  maintainance. 

'  The  business  man  who  is  ambitious  for 
!  sanitary  factory  that  will  promote  the 
ilth  and  spirit  of  his  working  force  finds 
necessary  to  not  only  forestall  the 
Hightlessness  of  careless  employes  but 
o  to  circumvent  the  occasional  dishonest 
I  e.  However,  this  is  readily  accomplished. 

'  n.spicuously  marked  towels  seldom  go 


'  Glcyd  Bldg. 

1  Commerce  Trust  Bldg 


2.  Rialto  Bldg,  3.  Gates  Bldg. 

5.  Stock  Kxchange  Bldg.  6.  Midland  Bldg. 


Fire  Protection  in 
KANSAS  CITY 

owners  and  tenants  of  the  above  Kansas 
^  J  City  Business  Blocks  and  other  industrial 

c  A  -c'-c'  A  r>  buildings  that  are  equipped  with  THE 

safe-cabinet  have  ample  assurance  that  their  business  records  are  safe 
from  fire  since^  the  conflagration  which  gutted  the  factory  of  the  Western 
Cabinet  and  Fixture  Company.  The  loss  on  this  building  and  its  contents 
was  total  excepting  on  the  invaluable  papers  and  records  that  were  housed  in 

THE  SAFE -CABINET 


When  the  building  collapsed,  carrying 
everything  into  the  raging  fire  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  THE  SAFE-CABINET  fell  from 
the  second  floor  and  was  buried  under  tons 
of  flaming  debris.  For  five  hours  it  lay  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  fire.  Vei  ihe  contents 
of  this  SAFE-CABINET  were  uninjured, 
as  the  photograph  (taken  as  soon  as  the 


cabinet  could  be  opened)  shows. 

It  has  been  by  many  such  performances 
as  this  that  THE  SaFE-CABINET  has 
won  its  undisputed  place  as  the  greatest  of 
all  fire-resisting  filing  cabinets. 

the  safe-cabinet,  1913  Model,  is 
approved  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories 
and  bears  their  label  of  inspection. 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Dept.E-2  Marietta,  Ohio 

There  is  a  SAFE-  CABINET  agent  in  most  large  cities.  If  you  do  not 
find  him  listed  in  your  Telephone  Directory  address  the  home  office. 


astray  and  paper  ones  are  slight  loss. 
Liquid  soap  has  proven  a  boon  in  that  its 
form  is  not  conductive  to  either  theft  or  waste. 

One  characteristic  of  twentieth  century 
sanitary  policy  for  the  factory  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  plenty  of  urinals  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  These  are  invariably  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  flushing  type.  If  desired  the  flushing 
water  may  be  charged  with  disinfectant. 
In  not  a  few  modern  industrial  plants  capa¬ 
cious  swimming  pools  have  been  provided 
and  in  some  instances  out-door  swimming 
or  bathing  pools  have  been  made  available 


for  use  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  One  factory  superintendent  found 
that  the  provision  of  such  a  pool  was  fol 
lowed  by  a  marked  falling  off  in  drinkine 
on  the  part  of  the  men.  Indeed  sanitation 
in  general  has  been  reflected  not  only  b' 
the  vim  and  vigor  displayed  by  employe- 
but  also  by  the  higher  average  of  sobriet\ 
and  a  great  reduction  in  the  absences  from 
work  due  to  illness.  Finally,  it  may  be 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  tendenc\ 
in  factory  sanitation  as  in  other  fields  is  to 
“Standardization. 


In  writing  to  adi'crfisers,  f^leasc  mention  B  U  SI  NE  S  S 
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OUR  SMART 
CARDS  IN  CASE 


When  you  see  a  business 
card  detached  from  a  tab 
and  the  edge  is  perfectly 
smooth  it  is  a  Peerless 
Patent  Book  Form  Card 


There  arc  no  others — it  is  a  patent. 


Properly  engraved^-enclosed  in  a  neat  seal  case  they  present 
many  advantages — the  detaching  ol  the  card  leaving  a  smooth 
edge  excites  interest — the  good  taste  ol  the  little  outfit  creates  a 
favorable  impression — the  cards  are  instantly  available — alavays 
— no  waste.  You  will  appreciate  them  and  we  want  to 
send  you  a  sample  tab  to  look  at. 

Before  you  go  any  further  Kive  us  your  name  and  address  other¬ 


wise  you  might  forget  it. 


The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO, 


Sole  Manufacturers 

Engravers  Die  Embossers  Plate  Printers 

60-62  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 


Mailorder 

Success 


Ge(tins5 

Starled 


Follow  its  instructions  :ind 
add  S 1 5  to  S25  weekly  to  your 
present  salary  or  income. 
Start  during  spare  time. 

Build  up  a  profitable,  permanent 
Mail  Order  Business  of  your  own. 
We  show  you  how.  No  canvassing. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Our  new 
ideas  and  plans  bring  the  money. 
Write  for  book  ‘'Mail  Order  Suc¬ 
cess”  today  and  become  financially 
independent. 

PEASE  MFC.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-8,  70  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


The  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 


has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 


The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pitfalls  to  Guard  Against 


(Continued  from  Page  207). 


CASE  III— Where  Lying  Killed  Spirit 

MAX^'  ‘^ales  managers  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  “Four  flush”  or,  to  use 
a  more  vulgar  term,  “bull  con.”  It 
may  he  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  goes, 
hut  no  one  has  been  able  to  figure  it  out 
closely  enough  to  be  sure.  If  it  is  so,  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  a  very,  very  little  of  it 
goes  a  long  way  with  men  who  are  men. 
'Flic  more  plain  facts  and  truth  taught  the 
sales  force,  the  better  ^or  it.  The  manner 
of  handing  out  facts  is  what  counts.  Facts 
are  like  quinine.  Raw,  it  is  bitter  to  take 
and  the  bad  taste  lasts  for  days.  Coated 
with  sugar,  it  is  still  quinine,  but  the  un¬ 
pleasant  features  are  eliminated.  The  sales 
manager  described  here  was  one  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  force  should  be  kept  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  facts  of  the  business  and  that  he 
was  paid  to  “kid”  them  with  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
information.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
lie  soon  found  his  supply  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted  and  he  had  to  draw  so  mu  h  on 
his  imagination  that  he  distorted  things  to 
a  point  where  the  men  would  not  believe 
him  at  all.  During  the  entire  period  of  his 
“hot  air”  campaign,  he  believed  that  the 
men  believed  him  and  a  favorite  trick  of  his 
was  to  ask  them  point  blank  to  say  “yes” 
to  his  assertions.  No  man  with  real  good 
sense  was  going  to  run  counter  to  his  asser¬ 
tions.  and  the  result  was  that  this  forced 
acc]uiesence  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
getting  away  with  it.  Before  long,  some  of 
his  men  began  to  use  the  same  line  of  talk- 
on  the  trade  that  he  used  on  them.  One  by 
one  they  became  discredited.  Finally,  when 
some  of  them  really  found  out  that  the 
sales  manager  had  been  “kidding”  them  all 
the  time,  they  grew  reckless  and  didn’t  care. 
With  the  sales  manager  discredited  by  his 
men,  and  the  men  discredited  by  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  end  was  in  sight.  A  lot  of  good 
trade  had  been  lost ;  but,  worse  than  that, 
a  lot  of  good  salesmen  had  been  spoiled. 
When  the  board  of  directors  asked  for  hi"' 
resignation  and  put  in  a  new  man.  it  meant 
an  entirely  new  force  of  salesmen  for  plain 
out  and  out  lying  had  become  a  part  of  their 
steady  ration. 


CASE  IV — Buyers  Are  Not  Always 
.  Right 


XTO  salesman  worth  his  salt  always  agrees 
with  all  of  his  customers,  all  of  the 
time.  No  salesman  good  enough  to  have 
the  title  can  cover  a  territory  for  any  great 
length  of  time  and  not  have  a  scrap  or  two. 
and  possibly  number  among  those  on  whom 
he  has  to  call,  a  mortal  enemy  or  two.  When 
these  disagreements  or  arguments  come  up 


they  always  gel  hack  to  the  sales  managei. 
If  the  salesman  doesn’t  tell  it.  the  buyer 
will,  and  if  by  any  chance  both  of  them  keep 
it,  the  lack  of  orders  shows  it  up.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  line  in  which  there  was  considerable 
competition,  a  salesman  ran  up  against  one 
of  those  “smart  Alec”  buyers  so  familiar  to 
any  man  who  has  sold  goods.  This  buyer, 
knew  that  he  had  to  buy  this  man’s  line  as 
it  possessed  the  quality  that  the  houses  de¬ 
manded.  The  salesman  knew  this,  too,  but 
always  did  his  very  best  for  the  buyer  and 
often  demeaned  himself  in  catering  to  his 
vanity.  Every  time  he  called,  this  buyer, 
made  him  wait  an  unreasonably  long  time 
for  his  interview ;  then  he  haggled  over 
lirice  which  had  been  settled  years  before 
and  finally,  grudgingly  gave  him  his  order'' 
only  to  change  it  several  times  after,  write 
the  house  cancelling  certain  parts  and  sub-^^ 
stituting  other  numbers,  until  it  got  on  even 
a  traveling  man’s  nerves.  A  dispute  arose 
and  the  two  men  generated  a  deep-seated 
hatred  for  each  other.  The  argument  got 
back  to  the  house.  The  buyer  saw  to  it 
that  this  happened.  The  sales  manager 
wired  the  salesman  to  come  in  at  once.  Tlif 
salesman  turned  in  on  the  next  train  won¬ 
dering  what  had  happened.  As  soon  as  the 
door  of  the  private  office  was  closed,  the 
sales  manager  started  after  the  salesman. 
He  had  copies  of  the  correspondence,  the 
orders  received  from  the  house  in  the  past, 
the  salesman’s  expense  accounts  and  everv 
document  that  had  any  bearing  on  the  case 
in  hand.  The  salesman  did  not  get  time  to 
catch  his  breath  and  as  the  sales  manager 
talked  he  got  hotter  and  hotter  under  the 
collar.  The  salesman  tried  to  tell  his  side 
of  the  story,  hut  to  no  avail.  According  to 
the  manager,  the  buyer  was  right  and  the 
.salesman  wrong.  The  man  was  sent  out 
again  on  his  territory  with  an  injunction  to 
“cut  out  that  sort  of  stuff  and  get  down  to 
business.”  He  went  out,  hut  he  was  never 
as  good  a  man  afterwards.  Before  long 
he  (luit.  He  was  so  cautious  after  that 
about  his  orders  that  his  sales  fell  off  to 
half  their  former  volume.  This  was  not 
an  isolated  case.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  life 
action  of  this  sales  manager.  He  alway' 
went  on  the  theory  that  the  buyers  werr 
right  and  the  salesmen  wrong.  The  expert 
ence  cited  was  repeated  some  time  or  other 
with  every  man  on  the  road  and  the  goO( 
men  were  good  until  they  ran  up  against 
this,  but  it  was  a  continuous  perfonnanci 
of  killing  off  good  men  just  because  th' 
lack  of  experience  of  this  sales  manage’ 
and  a  lack  of  spirit  of  fairness  preventef 
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NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  making  Perfect  Duplicates  with  the 

Daus  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

No  intricate  mechanism.  No  printers' ink.  Always  ready. 

100  Copies  from  Penwritten  and  50  Copies 
from  Typewritten  Original 

Useful  in  any  business  for  making  duplicates  of  circular  letters,  trial  balance.s. 
Invoices,  pricelists,  reports,  menus,  manuscripts,  drawiugs,specillcations,etc. 

Sent  on  10  Days’  Trial  Without  Deposit 

Our  negative  rolls  now  have  our  new  “DAUSCO"’  OILED  PARCHMENT 
BACK,  giving  additional  strength  and  edjciency. 

Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size,  Prints  8^x13  inches.  ^  A  A 

PRICE,  $7.50,  less  333^  percent,  discount . 

Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request. 

FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  NEW  YORK  j 
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from  seeing  the  salesman’s  side  of  the 

jy- 

l5E  V — Policy  MUST  Be  Carried  Out 

house  worth  while  tries  to  get  along 
I  without  a  stated  fixed  policy  covering 
^main  points  of  business  transactions, 
be  successful,  this  policy  must  be  car- 
out.  The  men  who  frame  the  policy 
idly  know  what  they  are  doing  and  have 
“finite  object  in  view  when  they  do  it. 

•  part  of  the  sales  force  and  every  other 
e  is  to  get  results  along  the  lines  of  the 
■;y  laid  down.  House  policy  is  usually 
ewhat  flexible;  that  is,  it  lends  itself  to 
'liar  conditions.  In  a  big  manufactur- 
concern  a  sales  manager  who  had  made 

M  as  a  salesman  and  who  possessed  ex- 
'ive  ability  corrupted  a  whole  force  of 
'1  men  on  the  shoals  of  “house  policy.’’ 
pn  he  sold  goods,  he  always  chafed 
hr  the  dictation  of  the  sales  manager 
i  preceded  him  and  although  he  gath- 
-  the  greatest  number  of  autographs  on 
’r  blanks  in  the  whole  force,  the  man- 
had  a  hard  time  with  him.  His  pro- 
’iveness  recommended  him  to  the  posi- 
jas  manager  when  it  was  open.  He  un- 
:ood  the  policy  of  the  house  and  when 
parted  in  he  was  told  very  carefully  that 
J/as  expected  to  follow  it  out.  Each 
a  salesman  made  a  deal  there  were  cer- 
things  to  be  done.  Salesmen  always 
luce  conditions.  Some  salesmen  pro- 
more  conditions  than  sales  and  anv 
man  will  if  he  is  given  enough  rope  to 
>.  With  this  sales  manager,  sympathies 

•  all  with  the  men  with  peculiar  condi- 
and  he  would  excuse  and  overlook  a 
many  things  at  variance  with  the 

;2  policy.  He  felt  all  right  about  it  as 
'as  producing  sales  and  business  had 
ased.  After  a  while  his  special  con- 
pns  began  to  make  trouble  for  the 
i  departments.  He  tried  to  tighten  up 
:ound  that  impossible.  He  had  let  the 
:go  too  far.  Then  he  began  to  formu- 
.  new  policy  and  before  he  knew  it  his 
were  selling  everything  under  “peculiar 
(.tions”  and  he  was  finding  a  way  out 
j-em  all.  At  last  the  curtain  was  rung 
He  had  sold  a  lot  of  goods  to  be 
1  but  he  had  so  far  departed  from  house 
f'  that  he  was  a  failure.  He  had  spoiled 
j-ntire  force  and  a  new  man  who  knew 
lalne  of  following  house  policy  took  up 
pins  and  had  some  job  to  reinstate  the 
I  •  in  its  former  good  position  with  the 

I 

i ' 

I  use  policy  must  be  followed,  and  the 
I  manager  who  deviates  from  it  digs  his 
I  and  erects  tombstones  to  the  mem- 
j'f  every  man  who  is  employed  under 
j/adership. 

I 

I 

1 
I 

i 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  13411)  Hartford,  Conn. 


HU8lUenN 


am  under  55  years  of  age  and  in  good  health.  Tell  me  about  /ETNA  Ten  Dollar  Combination. 
IWy  name,  business  addre'ss  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


LIFE  and  ACCIDENT  Insurance  under  the  famous 

/ETNA  TEN  DOLLAR  COMBINATION 

issued  by  the  /ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut  the  largest  company  in  the  world 
writing  Life,  Accident,  Health  and  Liability  Insurance. 

In  extent  and  variety  of  protection  this  policy  is  without 
a  rival. 

For  $IO  a  year  (in  "Preferred”  Occupations)  thiS  PoHcy  pays  ! 

S2,000  for  death  from  Travel,  Elevator  or  Burning  Building  Accident. 
$1,000  for  death  from  Ordinary  Accident. 

$2,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Travel  Accident. 

$  1 ,000  for  loss  of  limbs  or  sight  as  a  result  of  Ordinary  Accident. 
The  above  amounts  accumulate  Ten  Per  Cent,  each  year  for  five  years, 
without  additional  cost. 

$250  for  death  from  any  CAUSE-No  Med  ical  Examination  Required. 
The  Accumulations,  Double  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance  provided  by  this 
Ten  Dollar  Combination  make  possible  the  payment  of  $3,250  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  THREE  CENTS  A  DAY  in  addition  to  weekly 
indemnity  for  total  or  partial  disability  from  accident. 

SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 
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Why  Write  Letters 
the  Way  Your 
Grandfather  Did? 


Modern  stenographic  methods 
give  mechanical  perfection,  but 
if  your  letters  are  to  serve  the 
full  purpose  for  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten,  they  must  have  the  hiunan 
touch,  “the  punch,”  in  other  words. 
We  have  progressed  a  long  way  from 
the  ink  horn  and  quill 
pen.  You  should  have 
up-to-the-minute  knowl¬ 
edge  on  how  to  handle 
correspondence  p  r  o  b  - 
lems;  how  to  make  your 
persuasive  appeal  con¬ 
vincing  enough  to  pull 
people  to  your  way  of 
thinking. 


“Making  the 
Letter  Pay” 


By  A.  PETER  STOWE 


CASE  VI — Adherence  to  the  One-Man 
Idea 


»oth 


is  a  book  of  io6 
pages;  each  book 
crammed  full  of  cor¬ 
respondence  ideas.  The  book  is  just  off  the  press,  and,  as 


“Making  the  Letter  Pay 


is  inches  by  9  inches,  bound  in  green  Mor¬ 
occo  back,  with  red  silk  cloth  sides. 

Remember,  our  offer  of  ^i.oo,  post¬ 
paid,  will  be  withdrawn  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  but  a  Special 
Introductory  Offer 


_ _ _  _  .  00 

a  special  introductory  offer  you  may  secure  it,  postpaid, 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Sales  Letters,  Collection  Letters, 
Letters  of  Complaint  and  Business  Correspondence  in  General,  here  is  your 
opportunity;  $1.00  brings  this  wonderful  book  to  you,  prepaid. 


Use  the  coupon  below. 


■i  B  n  ic;  «r 


K  ■  n 


C  OUlH>N 

The  International  Accountants’  Society 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Kindly  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  copy  of  “MAKING  THE  LETTER  PAY.” 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  $1.00  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  same. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 


ERR  MOST  enunciated  the  anarchistii 
theory  that  “no  man  is  good  enougl 
to  tell  another  what  he  shall  or  shall  na 
do,”  and  while  this  savors  of  red  flag  philos 
ophy  it  rings  true  in  salesmanship  when  ap 
plied  in  homeopathic  doses.  An  excellen 
salesman  made  a  total  failure  as  a  manage 
and  spoiled  all  the  men  who  didn’t  havi 
sense  enough  to  quit  because  he  did  no 
know  of  this  statement  or  its  application 
He  took  hold  of  the  position  as  manage 
with  all  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  pro 
ceeded  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  am 
show  them  how  it  was  done.  The  policy  0 
the  house  was  understood  and  everyone  fol 
lowed  it  out.  He  had  done  so  when  he  wa 
on  the  street.  The  men  went  out  after  busi 
ness  and  secured  it,  but  they  never  brougl 
in  one-third  enough  to  suit  him.  He  coul 
outsell  any  two  of  them  any  time  and  h 
knew  it.  He  had  always  done  it  and  h 
decided  that  he  would  make  a  sales  fore 
to  order,  with  the  result  that  he  worke 
himself  out  of  a  job  and  fired  the  entii 
crew.  He  had  his  own  ideas  of  selling,  fl 
had  his  own  ideas  of  selling  the  particul: 
line  of  goods  that  the  house  made  and  1 
had  an  idea  that  his  value  to  the  firm  k 
in  impressing  this  on  the  men.  One  at 
time  he  took  the  men  and  tried  to  dr 
them  into  his  way  of  selling.  At  the  sale 
men’s  meetings  he  talked  it  and  practiced 
and  worked  like  a  beaver  attempting  to  e 
force  his  schemes.  He  failed.  He  smot 
ered  individuality,  personality,  initiative  ai 
tried  to  make  every  man  sell  his  way.  I 
overlooked  the  fact  that  no  two  men  S( 
the  same  way,  and  that  the  rules  he  a 
plied  would  not  do  for  someone  else.  I 
forgot  that  salesmanship  is  nothing  exce 
projected  personality  concentrated  on  a  cf 
tain  object  and  that  the  method  of  eve 
individual  must  vary  according  to  his  p( 
sonality  and  the  personality  he  is  trying 
impress.  One  by  one  the  men  fell  dow 
sales  fell  off  and  the  whole  structure  fail 
just  because  this  manager  was  too  sure  tl 
he  knew  the  only  right  way,  and  in  tryi 
to  tell  another  how  to  do  a  thing  a  cerfi 
way  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  no  pers 
can  successfully  dominate  another  s  P' 
sonality  without  eliminating  one  or  I 
other. 


STATE 


A  Day  Off. 

“How  would  you  like  to  take  a  day  off?” 
asked  the  employer. 

“Oh,  fine!”  said  the  office  boy,  as  visions  of  a  > 
at  leisure  came  before  his  eyes. 

“Well,  then,  take  the  Wednesday  date  off 
calendar  so  Thursday  will  show.” 

And  the  new  office  boy  hurried  from  the  rr 
resolved  pass  it  on. 
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Vew  Methods,  Machines  and  Appl lances  Kjfectively  Demonstrated  at  the  Annual  ‘Business  Show 


Exhibitors. 


Acme  Staple  Co. 

Adder  Machine  Co. 

Addressograph  Company. 

Allen  Filter  Co. 

Amberg  File  and  Index  Co. 
American  Multigraph  Sales  Co. 
Argo  Electric  Co. 

Automatic  Copyholder  Co. 

Baird  Equipment  Co. 

Barrett  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Bent  Co.,  George  P. 

Berger  Mfg.  Co. 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Co. 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Chicago  Gum  Tape  Co. 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Columbia  Graphone  Co. 

Crown  Piano  Co. 

C.  S.  &  R.  B.  Co. 


DeLuxe  Manufacturing  Co. 
Derby  Desk  Co. 

Dictograph  Co. 

Dictaphone,  The 
Dick  Co.,  The  A.  B. 
Duplicator  Mfg.  Co. 
Economy  Baler  Co. 

Edison  Dictating  Machine 
Company. 

Efhciencyf  Magazine. 
Elliott-Fisher  Com.pany. 
Ellis  Adding  Typewriter  Co. 
Ensign  Manufacturing  Co. 
Executive  Club  of  Chicago. 
Extensive  Mfg.  Co. 

Fay,  Robert  C. 

Feedograph  Co. 

General  Acoustic  Co. 

Graff  Company,  George  B. 
Gregg  School. 

Hammond  Typewriter'Co. 
Hartman  Co.,  W.  J. 


Ideal  Steel  Stencil  Company. 
In-A-Jiffy  Calculator  Co. 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Bind¬ 
er  Co. 


Lothrop,  Thomas  M.  &  Co. 
MacCormac  School. 
Mail-om-eter  Company. 
McKay’s  Mailing  Machine 
Market. 

Meilicke  Calculator  Co. 
Metzger-Herrington  Argo  Co. 
Miller  Co.,  The  James  S. 
Modern  Methods. 
Moon-Hopkins  Billing  Machine  Co. 

Morse  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Motograph  Co. 

Multi-Color  Press  Co. 

Alultipost  Co. 

National  Cash  Register'Co. 

Neostyle  Envelope  Co. 

Newton-Rotherick  Mfg.^Co. 

O.  K.  Llanufacturing  Co. 

Office  Appliances. 

Rapid  Addressing  Machine  Co. 

Ravenswood  Office  Specialty  Company. 

Ries’  Patent  Letter  Opener "Co. 

Safe-Cabinet  Co. 

Sealograph  Co. 

Stenotype  Company. 

System. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company. 

Unifile  Mfg.  Co. 

Vise  Clip  &  Signal  Co. 

Wales  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Wiggins  Co.,  The  John  B. 


rHE  business  men  of  the  country  are 
to  be  congratulated  ttpon  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  such  a 
nplete  exhibition  of  labor-saving,  busi- 
s  getting  and  efficiency  promoting  office 
■dees,  systems  and  schemes  as  were  pre¬ 
ted  during  the  week  of  September  8th 
the  Chicago  Business  Show.  The  key- 
.e  of  the  whole  affair  was  Efficiency,  and 
ny  new  features  peculiarly  advantageous 
^Business  Shows  have  been  added.  The 
-sent  organization  is  exceedingly  busi- 
slike,  courteous  and  painstaking,  show- 
no  partiality  but  treating  all  exhibitors 
the  same  basis,  and 
deserving  of  the  suc- 
Is  which  it  accomplish- 
?at  Chicago. 

The  average  business 
,n,  without  explana- 
!.a,  would  scarcely  un- 


jrstand  how  such 
deles  as  pianos  and 
ij.omobiles  could  have 
jDlace  in  a  Business 
pw.  The  Explanation, 
jvever,  lies  in  the  fact 
j.t  the  piano  exhibitions 
i'e  held  in  connection 
.  h  the  growing  tenden- 
upon  the  part  of  big 
'nufacturers  to  pro- 
„te  the  general  welfare 
j  .heir  employes  by  the 
|;allation  of  pianos  in 
Ter  their  convention, 

'  1,  Irmch  or  rest  rooms, 
the  other  hand,  the 
imercial  truck  plays 
'h  an  important  part 
business  efficiency 
[/■adays  that  its  exhib- 
n,  as  part  of  the  Business  Show,  cannot 
i'.vondered  at. 

imong  the  other  interesting  exhibits  was 
lotion  picture  show  conducted  by  the 
■:ional  Cash  Register  Company.  This 
ion  picture  show  was  open  to  all,  and 
e  advice  on  various  educational  matters, 
les  of  Dayton  and  the  N.  C.  R.  plant 
other  miscellaneous  subjects  of  interest 
he  business  men.  Speed  tests  in  type- 
dng  were  also  held  during  the  week  for 
middle  west  championship,  the  world’s 
)rd  being  broken  by  Miss  Jessie  Fried- 
1,  who  wrote  118  words  in  a  minute. 

,  re  were  also  dictation  and  translating 
[tests,  as  well  as  a  number  of  interesting 
i-ibitions  of  the  Dictagraph, 


from  the  famous  detective  outfit'  to  the 
intercommunicating  telephone  system. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
connection  with  the  Business  Show  was  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  great 
efficiency  experts  of  the  country,  and  these 
lectures  were  certainly  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  business  man.  Another 
notable  feature  was  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
exhibits  were  in  charge  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  salesmen,  together  with  expert  me¬ 
chanical  men,  so  that  any  one  interested  in 
any  particular  device  could  immediately 


secure  complete  information  upon  it. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  visited  the  show  was  that 
they  were  able  to  see,  to  compare  and  to 
understand  the  various  office  appliances  and 
devices  under  one  roof,  and  were  thereby 
given  a  direct  process  of  elimination,  so 
that  their  time  would  not  be  taken  up  with 
individual  demonstrations  at  their  own  of¬ 
fices. 

Business  takes  pleasure  in  reproducing 
herewith  a  complete  list  of  the  exhibitors 
at  this  annual  show,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  they  are  among  the  leaders  of 
the  country  in  their  particular  lines.  A 
similar  show  will  be  held  in  New  York, 
October  20th  to  25th  inclusive. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


ADDING  MACHINES 

DALTON  ADDING  MACHINE,  best  made,  practically 
new,  cheap,  account  selling  business.  1210  Elston  Ave., 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISING  STICKERS 

ADVERTISING  STICKERS!  ALL  KINDS  1  ALL 
PRICES!  Inexpensive  and  effective  advertising.  A  uni¬ 
versal  business  help.  Send  today  for  price  list.  Splen¬ 
did  field  for  agents.  St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  Dept.  9, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  a  profitable  bus¬ 
iness  of  your  own.  Become  one  of  our  local  representa¬ 
tives  and  sell  high  grade  custom  made  shirts,  also  guar¬ 
anteed  sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  neckties,  direct 
to  the  homes.  Write  Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  15,  Cohoes, 
N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Pair  Silk  Hose  Free.  State  size.  Send  no 
money.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  New  Plan.  Immense 
profits.  Beautiful  line.  Triplewear  Mills,  Dept.  K,  112 
So.  13th,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BE  INDEPENDENT. — Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home;  we  tell  you  how  and  furnish  everything 
needed,  wholesale;  an  honorable  and  profitable  business 
for  man  or  woman.  Many  make  $3,000  a  year.  Partic¬ 
ulars  free.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c.  Sheet  pic¬ 
tures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic.  30  days’  credit. 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co., 
Dept.  1366.  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED  GENERAL  AGENTS  TO  APPOINT  and 
manage  salesmen ;  big  seller ;  apply  for  particulars,  free 
sample.  Arthur  N.  Christy  &  Co.,  Dept.  G.  Newark, 
New  York  State. 


BOOKS 

"HEAV’EN  AND  HELL.”  Swedenborg’s  400  page  work, 
15  cents  postpaid.  Pastor  Landenberger,  Windsor  Place, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LEARN  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS.  Earn  $100— $500 
a  week,  without  capital.  We’ll  teach  you.  Represent  us. 
Free  booklet.  American  Realty  League,  Dep’t  B,  San 
Francisco. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share 
in  profits.  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual 
Opportunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ASK  BODE!  About  Buying!  Selling!  Ad-Writing! 
Anything!  Get  acquainted  “Now!”  Bode,  288b  Main, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


CROWD  YOUR  STORE  every  day  for  weeks.  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  do  it  for  a  very  small  cost.  Make  your 
dull  days  your  very  best  days.  Get  the  people  interested 
in  your  store.  Make  them  come  back  every  day.  A  pos¬ 
tal  will  bring  you  full  information.  Barnes,  Casper,  Wyo. 
Box.  50. 


MR.  MAIL  ORDER  MAN 

BEGINNER — OLDTIMER: — Start  or  increase  your  M. 
O.  business.  We  furnish  fast  sellers.  Factory  prices. 
High  class  business  proposition  for  business  people.  No 
schemes.  Copyrighted  Prospectus  free. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  CO..  INC. 

64  E.  5TH, 

PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 


I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  with  a  small  mail  order 
business;  began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells 
how.  Heacock.  5228  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  to  own  a  good  paying  Mail  Or¬ 
der  Business  We  have  a  line  that  gets  repeat  orders  all 
the  time;  you  can  start  in  spare  time;  invest  a  dollar 
or  two  a  week  and  soon  own  a  nice  business  of  your 
own;  write  for  particulars.  NADICO,  1685  Belmont 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  PROMOTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  .MONEY  IN  YOUR  BUST 
NESS?  Do  you  wish  to  raise  capital?  The  inspiring, 
concrete  and  helpful  plans  of  INVESTING  FOR 
PROFITS  service  department — “Business  Promotion  and 
Development** — are  indispensable  to  all  who  have  for 
sale  securities,  real  estate,  patents,  business  chances, 
etc.  If  you  have  not  had  the  help  INVESTING  FOR 
PROFIT  constantly  affords,  write  me  today  and  I’ll 
send  it  SIX  MONTHS  FREE  that  you  mav  know  how 
much  it  can  help  you.  MANAGER  BARBER,  422, — 20 
W.  Jackson  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


The  CLEARING  HOUSE 


A  Departmejit  of  ‘Business  Ideas,  Information  and  Discussion  as 

‘Presented  in  Other  Magazines 


SOME  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
ago  the  Mississippi  River  had  an¬ 
other  course  than  it  has  today. 
When  the  glaciers  receded,  the  debris 
which  was  left  blocked  up  the  wide  valley 
to  the  west,  through 
which  the  river  form- 
ermly  flowed,  and 
formed  the  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  valley 
through  which  it  now 
takes  its  way.  Thus 

if  Lani'i.anc  fhuf  ttip  rbcfanrp  from  TCenkuk 


Complete 
Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric  Works 
at  Keokuk 


2,325  feet  of  its  length  the  ice  fender  is 
of  concrete  construction  with  ten-foot 
piers.  The  remaining  300  feet  will  consist 
of  a  floating  boom  of  timbers.  In  the 
concrete  section  are  twenty-nine  60-foot 
spans.  The  structure  rises  five  feet  above 
high  water  and  the  openings  are  four  feei; 
below  the  low  water  level.  The  width 
is  eight  feet  at  the  top  and  sixteen  feet  at 
the  base. 

The  transmission  system  looks  as  if  it 
were  conscious  of  an  extraordinary  mis¬ 
sion.  The  line  is  144  miles  in  length,  only 
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Viciii  nf  the  Keokuk  Hydro-Electric  Plant  ...  „  .  ,  n 

View  or  (Courlisy  of  Stone  y  Webster’s  Public  Service  Journd.) 


to  the  Illinois  shore  is  less  than  a  mile. 
The  great  dam  just  completed,  with  its 
abutments,  is  4,649  feet  in  length.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  119  arches,  each  with  -  six-foot 
piers  and  thirty-foot  openings.  The  dam 
is  a  huge  concrete  monolith  resting  on 
the  river  bottom,  into  which  it  is  keyed 
for  a  depth  of  five  feet.  In  each  span  is  a 
spillway  section,  surmounting  which  is  a 
sliding  steel  gate  eleven  feet  by  thirty- 
two  feet.  These  gates  are  controlled  by 
electric  cranes  which  travel  on  top  of  the 
viaduct.  The  dam  is  fifty-two  feet  high, 
twenty-nine  feet  wide  at  the  top  and 
forty-two  feet  wide  at  the.  bottom.  It  is 
of  the  gravity  section  type.  It  connects 
with  the  power  station  at  its  western  end. 
and  from  the  upstream  western  corner  of 
the  power  station,  the  ice  fender  extends 
in  a  gentle  curve  to  the  Iowa  shore.  For 
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14  miles  longer  than  a  straight  line  be¬ 
tween  Keokuk  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  30 
miles  shorter  than  the  distance  by  rail 
and  46  miles  shorter  than  the  distance  by 
water.  To  secure  this  direct  route  it 
crosses  the  Mississippi  twice  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  once.  The  right-of-way  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  width  of  100  feet,  sufficient  for  two 
tower  lines.  Its  acquisition  necessitated 
dealing  with  451  property  owners  and 
buying  1,820  acres  of  farm  land  and  44 
town  lots. 

Already  the  Keokuk  plant  has  quick¬ 
ened  the  thought  and  enlarged  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  river  towns  from  Burlington 
on  the  north  to  St.  Louis  on  the  south. 
The  attractiveness  of  this  whole  territory 
as  a  site  for  manufactures  is  apparent  to 
a  well-trained  commercial  mind.  In  a 
way  the  Keokuk  hydro-electric  develop- 
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pt  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
fnk  line  railroads,  all  of  which  were 
«^lt  in  advance  to  the  needs  of  the  re- 
'  ns  which  they  traverse.  The  railroads, 
Tact,  furnished  both  the  incentive  for 
hning  up  the  country  and  the  means  of 
'omplishing  the  task.  In  the  same  way 
1  Keokuk  development  may  be  regard- 
'both  as  an  incentive  and  as  a  means  for 
h  transformation  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
into  a  hive  of  industrial  activity. — From 
.ne  y  Webster's  Public  Service  Journal. 


Neglected 
arkets  in 
le  United 
^  States 


!  OHN  CHAPMAN  says  there  is  one 
situation  that  I  simply  cannot  un- 
'  derstand,  and  that  is  why  American 
rchants  send  domestic  men  to  Havana 
d  pass  up  Porto  Rico  entirely. 

“Hundreds  of  sup¬ 
posedly  live  wire  firms 
right  here  in  the 
United  States  are  not 
only  neglecting  Porto 
Rico,  but  have  appar- 
<  ently  plumb  forgotten 

existence,”  says  this  expert  specialist 

■  recent  issue  of  Printers’  Ink. 

■  There  has  been  mighty  little  neglect  by 
|e  who  have  once  sold  their  lines  in  San 
,n  and  Ponce.  The  stream  of  re-orders 

made  it  very  much  impossible.  You  do 
have  to  speak  Spanish  to  get  their  busi- 
:.  Of  course,  you  get  more  if  you  can, 
for  test  purposes  you  can  forget  that 
lish  is  not  the  language  of  their  history, 
remember  that  there  is  a  universal  lan- 
?e  in  an  illustrated  catalogue  or  sample 


[f  I  had  to  choose  between  Spanish  and 
catalogue  or  samples,  and  the  reverse, 
stick  to  the  latter.  That’s  not  guess- 
k,  because  with  no  common-symbols  but 
dollar  mark,  Arabic  figures  and  ten 
1  fingers  to  count  on  I’ve  sold  goods 
.kina,  Japan  and  Java  when  interpreters 
bn’t  to  be  found,  by  letting  the  samples 
,  cuts  make  out  a  good  case  for  them¬ 
es. 

Dne  beauty  of  the  Porto  Rican  market 
hat  ft  really  wants  American-made 
Is.  There  is  no  tariff  and  there  is  the 
j-mum  of  red  tape,  so  that  both  for  im- 
I  sr  and  exporter  it’s  a  far  more  simple 
I  osition  than  for  a  San  Francisco  firm 
I  ly  from  New  York. 

'  Another  beauty  of  the  island  is  that  it 
;Lsily  covered.  Five  cities  are  all  that 
!  visits,  and  at  the  start  this  can  be  re- 
^  d  to  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  which  are 
I  stomed  to  pay  good  prices  for  good 
i  s,  and  which  buy  real  orders.  They 
I  ot  mince  through  your  list  and  insist 
!  iroken  cases  of  the  cheapest  or  most 
I  ing  lines. 

i  f  you  are  already  exporting  to  Latin- 
^rica  and  have  good  Spanish  catalogues. 


literature  and  translators  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  If  not  make  the  goods  sell  themselves 
until  you  are  convinced  by  profits  that  you 
can  afford  the  modest  amount  necessary  to 
handle  these  through  a  suitable  organization. 

“You  can  get  lists  of  firms  who  are 
naturally  handlers  of  your  lines,  prepare  the 
field  for  a  salesman’s  visit  and  secure  a  few 
orders  by  a  series  of  letters  and  at  the  risk 
of  one  salesman’s  time,  for  a  very  few 
weeks  at  the  most,  test  out  a  market  which 
pays  the  salaries  of  the  entire  office  and 
sales  forces  of  some  pretty  good-sized  com¬ 
panies.”  _ 


Efficiency 
Tests 
for  the 
Factory 


WHEN  Harrington  Emerson  pays 
his  first  visit  to  a  factory,  his  plan 
is  to  go  swiftly  through  the  whole 
plant,  so  as  to  get  a  general  view  of  its  con¬ 
dition.  He  probes  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where  to  dig  up  the 
basic  facts.  He  takes 
nothing  for  granted. 
He  asks,  “Is  this  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  right  loca¬ 
tion?  How  far  is  it 
from  its  raw  materials? 
How  far  from  its  market?”  He  inquires 
about  the  plan  of  the  building.  Was  it  de¬ 
signed  for  its  own  purpose,  or  did  it  grow 
up  in  a  haphazard  way?  How  is  the  raw 
material  unloaded?  How  is  it  inspected? 
Is  it  stored  properly?  What  is  its  path 
through  the  factory?  Are  the  machines 
placed  in  proper  sequence?  Who  is  in 
charge  of  the  tools  ?  Is  there  any  one  work¬ 
man  who  is  a  specialist  on  belts?  How  are 
the  records  taken?  Who  maintains  disci¬ 
pline?  What  inducements  are  offered  for 
better  work?  If  a  mechanic  does  his  stunt 
in  half  the  time,  what  does  he  get  as  a  re¬ 
ward?  What  is  the  percentage  of  break¬ 
age  ?  Does  every  machine  pay  a  net  profit  ? 
How  much  actual  working  time  is  obtained 
from  each  machine?  How  many  laborers 
are  allowed  in  a  gang?  Who  fits  the  men 
to  the  j  obs  ? 

Such  are  Emerson’s  test-questions.  By 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  received,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  they  are  answered, 
much  can  be  discovered.  Meanwhile,  Em¬ 
erson  is  keenly  watching  to  catch  the  gen¬ 
eral  spirit  of  the  factory.  He  notices  the 
faces  of  the  men.  Are  they  sullen  or  cheer¬ 
ful  ?  Are  they  soggy  or  alert  ’  Are  they  push¬ 
ing  ahead  or  hanging  back  ?  How  many  are 
standing  idle  ?  Howmany  are  walking  about  ? 

In  all,  there  are  four  factors  that  he  in¬ 
vestigates, — men,  machinery,  methods,  and 
materials.  At  the  end  of  the  survey,  he  de¬ 
cides  which  department  of  the  factory  is  in 
worst  condition.  Here  he  begins.  Certain 
definite  changes  are  made  at  once.  The 
causes  of  the  trouble  are  removed.  Then 
three  or  four  young  men  are  set  to  work 
making  “time  studies”  in  this  department. 
These  “time  studies”  are  highly  important. 
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COLLECTIONS 

GOLDEN  RULE  COLLECTION  LETTERS  GET 
THE  MONEY  without  giving  offense;  make  friends 
instead  of  enemies.  Send  today  for  interesting  free  leaf¬ 
let.  “Diplomacy  vs.  Bluff.”  GOLDEN  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  413-B  Federal  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O, 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

HOW  TO  REMEMBER  Names,  Faces,  Facts  and  Fig¬ 
ures.  Complete,  practical  memory  training  course,  two 
dollars,  cheapest  and  best  published.  No  frills  or  prem¬ 
iums,  Twelve  condensed  lessons  for  busy  men.  Send  today 
Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  POST  GRAD- 
UATE  INSTITUTE,  173  Roncesvalles  Bldg.,  Toronto, 
Can. 


TUITION  BY  MAIL.  Civil  Service,  Normal, 
Academic,  Business,  Engineering,  Drawing,  Agricultural, 
English,  Law,  Real  Estate  and  Physical  Culture  Courses 
thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  Matr.  $5,00;  Tuition  free  to 
applicants.  Address  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


you^  one  hour  each  day.  Courses  in  Bookkeeping 
Letter  Writing.  PROGRESSIVE 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON.  D 


FOR  MEN 

SEND  12c  for  “Sexual  Philosophy,”  cleanest,  best,  most 
instructive  sex  manual  published;  actually  teaches,  not 
merely  argues.  Write  today.  “Health- Wealth,”  77  Ben¬ 
nington,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM.  607  Mar- 
quette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Disposes  of  Sewage;  discharges 
clear,  harmless  water,  without  odor.  Installed  in  base¬ 
ment  or  outside. 


FOR  SALE 


, - — —  — --.-...to  va  Oi*  l,aiSO 

Watch  and  Pet  dogs).  Puppies  of  all  varieties  in  exist¬ 
ence.  On  receipt  of  10  cents  we  mail  the  most  hand- 
some,  comprehensive,  descriptive  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  in  existence  of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds 
of  swine,  sheep,  rabbits,  ferrets.  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
price  list  free.  C.  L.  B,  Landis,  Dept.  109,  Reading,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instructive  book- 
plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond,  Dept. 
AD,  Boston,  Mass. 


“LETTER  SPECIALISTS” 

SALES  LETTERS  THAT  HOLD  ATTENTION  pul 
inquiries  and  open  up  business;  full  of  selling  I’ure— 
that  s  the  sort  we  prepare,  singly  or  in  series.  Youi 
own  form  letters  or  business  literature  criticised  anc 
strengthened.  Send  several  pieces  with  $1,00  as  guar 
antee  of  good  faith  and  we  will  analyze  and  improv< 
one  piece  free,  and  quote  price  for  series  GFO  T 
MITCHELL  &  STAFF.  419  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 


LETTERS,  BOOKLETS 
the  kind  I  write.  Low 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


,  etc.,  that  bring  results — that’s 
rates.  Ad.  Widder,  ISl  Broad- 


LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 


MEMO  book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economic.  Samph 
with  genuine  leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  or 

xTl'E®125th^St’'*N‘ 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

I  NEED  GOOD  MEN — everywhere — part  or  all  time _ 

learn  my  business — make  money  with  me — no  experience 
needed — typewriter,  desk  and  full  outfit  free.  W  M 
Ostrander,  Dept.  13,  12  West  31st  St..  New  York 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300  000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of’ va¬ 
cancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for  you 
sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment.  Just  ask 
for  booklet  S-3.  No  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


MOVING  PICTURE  SHOWS 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— $10  to  $100  eaeh. 
Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Experience, 
literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  unnecessary’ 
Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  333  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.! 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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PATENT  ATTORNEY 

C.  L.  PARKER,  ex-member  Examining  Corps,  U.  S. 
Patent  Office,  Patent  Attorney,  992  G.  St.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  Pamphlet  of  instructions  sent  upon  request. 


PENMANSHIP 

AMERICA’S  FINEST  PENMAN  teaches  rapid,  tireless,  bus- 
iness  writing  successfully  by  mail.  Your  card  and  Illustrated 
Journal  free.  Francis  B.  Courtney,  86  Larchmont  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 


PRINTING 

GOOD  PRINTING  AT  LOW  PRICES,  1000  GOOD 
letterheads,  envelopes,  cards,  billheads,  labels,  circulars, 
$2.50.  Samples  free.  Catalogues,  booklets  and  circu¬ 
lars  our  specialty.  FANTUS  COMPANY,  521  S.  Dear- 
born  St.,  Chicago. 

GOOD  PRINTING  CHEAP,  1000  Bond  Letterheads 
$2.75,  1000  Envelopes  $2.00,  1000  Circulars  $2.50.  Larger 
quantities  cheaper.  Laber  printing  a  specialty.  A  few 
samples  free.  A.  II.  Kraus,  519  Kraus  Bldg.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 


RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

IN  MAIL-ORDER  SALES  CAMPAIGNS  M 

when  our  copy  is  used.*^  We  guarantee  that  advertising  copy 
written  by  us  will  “pull”  better  than  any  copy  that  has  ever 
been  similarly  used  by  the  advertiser,  and  will  refund  the  cost 
of  such  copy  to  the  advertiser  if  it  fails  to  fulfill  this  guarantee. 
Our  attention  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  form 
letters  and  printed  matter  for  mail-order  sales  campaigns. 
THE  WELLIN  GTON  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

WANTED — Experienced  office  furniture  salesman.  Ad¬ 
dress  Globe-Wernicke  Co..  91  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

ILLUSTRATED  SELLING  CATALOGUE  of  coins  and 
two  old  bills,  10c.  Selling  catalogue  of  stamps  and 
sample,  5c.  Buying  coin  catalogue,  10c.  F.  L.  Toupal 
Co.,  Dept.  B15,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 


1  Need  100  Men  and'^^bJiTfiTFREE 

No  matter  where  you  live — learn  my  successful  business — make 
money  with  me — no  experience  needed — write  at  once. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  Depl.  G.  12  West  31sl  Street,  New  York 


They  are  exact  records,  made  by  the  stop¬ 
watch,  of  the  time  taken  to  perfonn  each 
piece  of  work.  Every  job  is  thus  split  up 
into  its  various  parts  and  analyzed.  After 
days,  perhaps  weeks,  of  study,  it  is  learned 
that  a  58-minute  job  can  be  done  in  33  min¬ 
utes — a  twm-hour  job  in  92  minutes — a  four- 
day  job  in  three  days.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  skill  of  the  expert  is  needed,  to 
decide  justly  and  wisely  the  amount  of  time 
that  ought  to  be  allowed.  Then,  following 
this  task  of  job-building,  comes  the  second 
of  wage-building,  and  so  on  from  one  task 
to  another,  until  a  satisfactory  condition 
has  been  reached. — Herbert  N.  Casson  in 
The  A tnerican  Review  of  Reviews. 


train,  so  its  items  were  strictly  up  to  tlie 
minute.  It  was  during  this  period  that  a 
trainman  lifted  him  by  his  ears,  later  caus- 


in 


g  the  deafness  that  now  blurs  his  hear- 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  old-time  Teleg¬ 
raphers’  HistoriAl  Association  of 
the  United  States  at  Mt.  Clemens, 
Michigan,  on  August  28th,  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son  sent  a  message  over  the  wire  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  The  occasion  was  of  special 
interest  because  Mr. 
Edison  stood  upon  the 
same  site  where  he 
stood  when  he  sent  his 
first  message  as  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  and 
used  the  same  instru¬ 
ment  he  used  fifty-one  years  ago  when,  as 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  he  sent 
his  first  message  over  the 
lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

The  country  over  which 
the  message  flashed  is  a 
very  different  one  from 
that  of  a  century  ago, 
and  a  big  share  of  the 
difference  has  been  made 
by  this  one  man.  To 
realize  the  change  it  is 
necessary  only  to  run 
over  his  chief  inventions, 
the  incandescent  lamp, 
the  stock  ticker,  the  pho¬ 
nograph,  the  numberless 
electric  motors  and  bat¬ 
teries,  the  continuous 
photographic  film,  the 
concrete  mold  house,  and 
all  the  other  inventions 
and  devices  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  Thomas  A.  Ed-  . 
ison.  Mr.  Edison  holds  one  thousand  pat¬ 
ents  from  the  government,  and  keeps  a 
patent  attorney  or  two  busy  all  the  time 
preparing  new  applications. 

Back  in  the  pre-telegraphic  days,  when 
Edison  was  only  a  newsboy  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  he  showed  his  youthful 
enterprise  by  printing  and  selling  a  small 
newspaper  containing  the  news  along  his 
route.  He  kept  a  little  font  of  type  on  the 
baggage-car  and  printed  the  paper  on  the 
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Mr.  Edison  does  not  complain  of  this  as 
an  affliction,  however,  his  theory  being  ap- 
parently  that  all  the  small  sounds  which  subj 
consciously  drain  away  one’s  attention  have 
been  strained  out  for  him,  so  that  he  has 
been  able  to  focus  his  attention  more  keen¬ 
ly  than  is  usual.  | 

In  connection  with  his  deafness  an  amus¬ 
ing  story  is  told  of  how  he  was  once  hurry¬ 
ing  home  from  night  work  in  Cincinnati 
about  three  in  the  morning,  when  he  was 
mistaken  for  a  burglar  by  an  excited  police¬ 
man.  The  officer  called  to  him  to  stop,  but 
Edison,  not  hearing  him,  hastened  on.  Edti 
son  says  that  he  felt  rather  than  heard  the 
shot.  It  appeared  to  him  as  a  dull  concusJ 
sion,  and  turning  to  see  what  it  might  be, 
he  found  that  he  was  being  fired  upon. 
Luckily  for  the  whole  world,  the  officer 
proved  to  be  a  bad  shot.  || 

Although  Mr.  Edison  works,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  eighteen  hours  a  day,  he  is,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  in  sound  and  excellent  condr 
tion.  When  asked  to  explain  this,  he  r^ 
plied : 

“Well,  I  don’t  drink;  I  don’t  eat  much; 

I  get  plenty  of  sleep ;  and 
I  don’t  worry. 

At  the  Mt.  Clemens 
meeting  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  Teleg¬ 
raphers’  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  among  the  most 
noted  of  whom  are  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  Edison. 


T 


HERE  is  a  small 
shop  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  that  produces 
a  certain  number  of  knit¬ 
ting  machines  each 
month,  no  more  and  no 
less.  The  reason  for  this 
is  team  work,  says  J. 
C.  Dufresne  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  M  achinist.  Each 
man  does  certain  things  that  he  has  been  train¬ 
ed  to  do,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The 
tools  and  the  equipment 
have  been  carefully 
studied  as  the  best  for 
the  work.  The  equip¬ 
ment  balances  the  men, 
so  to  speak,  and  any  adition  to  the  worh 
means  breaking  up  the  schedule  for  tcaffi 
work,  and  consequently  effects  a  loss.  This 
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shop  pays  a  larger  dividend  on  the  capital 
sted  than  any  of  its  larger  competitors, 
n  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  manu- 
jrers  today  who  are  feeling  the  pinch 
competition,  especially  those  who  are 
peting  with  the  large  combines  that  have 
)duced  modern  tools,  methods  and 
itific  management. 

ecently  I  had  an  interview  with  a  man 
lis  predicament.  This  man  has  a  small 
t  employing  between  50  and  100  men. 
manufactures  from  3,000  to  5,000  small 
dard  machines  per  year,  and  always  has 
.2  orders  than  he  can  fill,  but  he  has  a 
■i  time  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
pment  is  mostly  modern  and  well  se- 
d  for  his  work,  and  one  would  think 
he  was  making  money.  Such,  however, 
)t  the  case.  He  has  more  capital  to  in- 
in  the  business  if  he  could  but  see  how 
.'ondition  could  be  improved. 

"hat  is  the  trouble  with  this  shop,  and 
,t  cure  and  the  method  of  applying  it? 
rt  of  all,  the  owner  is  buying  his  ma- 
1  in  small  quantities  and  manufactur- 
in  small  lots.  The  first  means  a  loss 
ime  waiting  for  material,  and  the  sec- 
wastes  time  setting  up  the  machines  so 
^1.  Furthermore,  work  is  done  on  un- 
•ble  machines  just  to  finish  some  piece 
I  was  overlooked  and  is  delaying  the  set- 
|up.  No  regular  order  is  observed  and 
production  is  large  or  small,  according 
jie  generalship  of  the  superintendent, 
jis  a  very  busy  man. 
pe  management  in  this  instance  would 
/ell  to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
,  up,  hiring  a  production  man  to  spend 
,f  his  time  going  over  the  pieces  one  at 
.le  and  making  record  of  the  time  taken, 
of  the  highest  importance  that  a  good 
be  employed  to  introduce  these  meth- 
as  the  standard  of  manufacturing  will 
:  high  as  his  standard  and  no  higher. 


"NDER  the  chairmanship  of  Daniel 
Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  a  committee  of 
dents  and  vice-presidents  is  visiting 
ling  centers,  conferring  with  boards  of 
trade,  making  known 
the  facts  from  the  rail¬ 
road  point  of  view  and 
giving  consideration  to 
suggestions  or  criti¬ 
cisms  offered  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  as  to  the  de- 
of  the  proposed  rate  changes.  Com- 
ties  have  been  assured  that  as  little 
rbance  as  possible  will  be  caused  in 
lercial  territorial  relations,  and  that 
ncrease  is  conditional  upon  obtaining 
)rity  for  a  proportionate  advance  in 
controlled  in  certain  states,  principally 
na  and  Illinois,  by  state  authority, 
//where  shippers  express  satisfaction 
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The  only  Dictaphone  is 

TAE  DICTA  PA^y^E 


(registered) 


Dictaphone — our  trade-name. 

“Man  At  The  Desk” — our  trade-mark- 
Never  one  without  the  other. 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  OR. 


The  Dictaphone  is  the  ideal  means  of  direct  type¬ 
written  communication,  just  as  the  telephone  is 
the  ideal  means  of  direct  oral  communication. 
Demonstration  in  your  own  office  and  on  your  own 
work.  Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up  “The 
Dictaphone.”  If  you  don’t  find  that  name  in  the 
book,  write  to 

THE  DICTAPHONE  >112  Woolworth  Buildings,  New  York 

(Col  umbia  Oraphophone  Company^  Sole  Distributors) 

Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis.  Kansas  City,  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville.  Minneapolis,  Montreal.  New  Haven.  New  Orleans, 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Portland.  Me..  Portland,  Ore..  Providence,  Rochester.  San  Francisco, 
Seattle.  Spokane.  Springfield,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul.  Terre  Haute,  Toledo,  Vancouver,  Washington,  Winnipeg. 
Canadian  Headquarters,  52  Adelaide  St.  W..  Toronto. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

**Your  Day*s  Work** — a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you 


You  Have  a  RIGHT  to  Independence! 

You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  purpose  to  earn 
it.  Many  have  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but  thorough  direction  and  intel¬ 
ligent  help  must  be  supplied.  IMy  instruction  supplies  the  first,  and  our  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Bureau  fulfills  the  second.  Large  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  both, 
succeeding  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investigate  without  prejudice,  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  business  as  I  teach 
it  is  not  as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other  profitable  business,  you  are  mistaken, 
and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  get  ahead.  No  essential  branch  of  business  is  so 
limitless,  nor  less  crowded.  No  business  may  be  built  so  large  without  investment  of  capital.  I 
will  gladly  send  you,  for  the  asking. 

“POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS” 

It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.  Write  for  it  note. 

W.  A.  SHRYER,  Pres.  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  588  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Nervousness  and  Exhaustion 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  Hag  and 
you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out,  there  is  nothing 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 


Hotsfotd*s  Acid  Phosphate 

{NOni-aLCOHOLIC-) 


Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen  and  clear 
the  brain  that  has  become  tired  and  confused  by  overwork 
and  worry,  and  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious,  refreshing  driok. 

An  /deal  Remedy  in  IMervous  Disordee^s, 


“I.K  KYKOIV  I>E  NOS  .lOUKS” 

DICTATED  AND  REREAD  BY  ELBERT  HUBBARD 

Lord  Byron  leaped  into  his  brass  Bernstein  one  evening,  and 
leaped  out  again  the  next  morning,  a  made  man — “awoke  to 
find  himself  famous,”  as  he  himself  puts  It.  It  was  just  after  he 
had  published  the  first  two  cantos  of  the  Childe  Harold.  Kenneth  M. 
Byron  has  added  glory  and  luster  to  the  family-name,  by  devising 
an  offlce-desk  so  much  better  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  now 
available,  that  it  is  small  wonder  busy  businessmen  everywhere  are 
installing  it  in  their  offices.  Here  is  an  Illustration  showing  the  desk 
open.  Closed,  it  measures  but  twenty  by  forty-two  inches,  being  a 
marvel  of  compactness.  Also,  completeness — thank  you,  Tereses,  I 
was  just  coming  to  that.  This  desk  is  designed  especially  and  ex¬ 
pressly  for  stenographers,  and  never  was  so  admirable  a  desk  con¬ 
trived  before.  There’s  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  is 
right  where  it  should  be.  The  Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  (for  this  is 
its  official  pomme  de  terre)  will  lend  an  atmosphere  of  tone  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  your  office,  and  show  you  to  be  a  reliable  and  trustworthy 
executive — a  man  of  method  and  precision.  Thus  it  constitutes  an 
Important  asset,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  most  valu¬ 
able  and  necessary  article  of  office  equipment.  As  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind,  do  not  show  this  ad  to  your  stenogs.  But  there  can 
be  no  possible  objection  to  your  sending  for  a  catalogue.  Write 
today,  adressing  the  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  -  •• 

BYRON  TYPEWRITER  CABINET  COMPANY 
99  Shelby  Street,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MEN’S  12  SIZE  THIN  MODEL  WATCH,  17  JEWELS,  ADJUSTED, 

lUINOIS,  ELGIN,  HAMPDEN,  or  WALTHAM  movement. 
Warranted  accurate.  Finest  gold  strata  case,  guar¬ 
anteed  25  years;  engraved,  engine  turned,  plain 
polished  or  your  monogram  engraved  FREE.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  all  men’s  watches  sold  today  are  these  neat  open 
face  Thin  Models.  At  our  Special  Sale  price  of  $18.96, 
with  monogram  engraved  free,  this  watch  has  no ‘‘run¬ 
ning  mate”  in  the  world.  Sent  all  charges  prepaid  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

THEN  $2.00  A  MONTH  » 

These  Diamond  Rings  are  the  famous  Loftis  ‘‘Perfec-’ 
tion”  (^ron<r  14k  solid  jroTd  mountings.  Finest  pure  white  diamonds.  , 

CREDIT^ TERMS:  One-fifth  down.  Balance  divided  into  eiifht  equai 
amounts,  payable  monthly.  Sent  prepaid  on  ai>proval.  Write  for  freeCatS 
alogr.  containing  over  2,000  illustrations  of  Diamonds.  Watches.  Jeweliy. 
etc.  It  tells  all  about  our  easy  credit  plan.  Local  Representatives  wante<l. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  Diamond  Merchant^ 

Dept.  B-947,  loO  to  108  N.  State  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Branch  Stores:  Pittsburjrh,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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H75 


Guaranteed  25  Years 


Yours  for  75  Cents — Worth  Sl.oO 

I TKisPocfce+  for BlTis  BILL  FOLD  —  POCKET  BOOK  —  CARD 

CASE  MEMORANDUM  all  in  one 


Actual 
Size  of 
Pocket-Bool 
b5^x&r 


Guaranteed  leather.  Something  entirely  new.  The 
most  practical,  useful  and  convenient  article  ever  made 
for  a  business  man.  It  is  handsome  as  well  as  durable 
and  one  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  carry  and  proud  to 
show  your  friends.  Your  name  will  be  imprinted  in 
gold  as  illustrated.  Everyone  must  have  a  receptacle 
for  money,  cards  and  memos,  so  why  not  get  this  com¬ 
bination.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  for  only  75c.,  check, 
money  order,  stamps  or  coin.  Gold  imprint  FREE. 
M.  G.  CAMPAU,  P.  O.  Box  817,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


with  the  efYorts  of  the  railway  executiv 
to  give  consideration  to  their  views.  ^ 
Advances,  instead  of  affecting  only  cla 
rates  as  did  those  proposed  in  1910,  w 
affect  all  traffic  by  a  flat  5  per  cent.  On 
this  is  in  effect,  if  granted,  the  commissi 
will,  of  course,  continue  with  the  routi 
work  of  correcting  rate  relations,  when  ji| 
ly  complained  of,  between  commodities,* 
dustries  and  communities.  j| 

Organizations  representing  great  trad 
as  shippers  need  good  freight  service,  a 
as  sellers  desire  thorough-going  prosperii 
By  adopting  resolutions  indicating  readme 
to  accept  cheerfully  the  decision  of  the  co" 
mission  if  an  advance  shall  be  sanctionedj 
that  body,  they  would  show  themselves  j 
telligently  in  touch  with  conditions.  T 
language  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  BusiiJ 
Men’s  League  is  as  follows :  | 

Whereas,  Certain  railroads  in  what] 
known  as  Official  Classification  Territo 
have  in  effect  requested  from  the  Interste 
Commerce  Commission  permission  to  a 
vance  their  freight  rates  uniformly  5  p 
cent,  and  whereas  we  believe  that  the  ra 
roads  are  not  now  receiving  sufficient  rt 
enue  to  enable  them  to  perform  under  pn 
ent  conditions  service  adequate  to  the  neech 
the  commerce  of  the  country;  therefore, be 
Resolved,  That  the  Business  Mei 
League  of  St.  Louis  by  its  duly  authonz 
officers  and  Executive  Committee  and] 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  recoi 
mendations  of  its  Traffic  Bureau  here 
requests  the  Interstate  Commerce  ComiB 
sion  to  grant  to  those  railroads  as  promp 
as  circumstances  will  permit  permission 
advance  freight  rates  in  the  uniform  ma 
ner  set  forth  in  their  recent  petition,  up 
presentation  by  the  representatives  of  t 
railroads  of  such  facts  and  figures  to  t 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  | 
prove  the  necessity  of  such  increase  in  rS 
nue  in  order  to  provide  adequate  servic| 
the  shipping  public.  ^ 

I 

The  First  International  ExposJ^ 
of  Safety  and  Sanitation  ever  held 
America,  will  take  place  in  N( 
York  City,  December  11  to  20,  1913,  unc 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum 
Safety.  Safety  a 
health  in  every  brar 
of  American  industi 
life,  manufacture 
trade,  transportati 
on  land  and  sea,  bi 
ness,  engineering, 
all  of  their  subdivisions  will  be  represen 
at  this  exposition.  It  will  be  the  first  s 
toward  making  a  representative  exhibit 
of  the  progress  of  safety  and  prevent 
methods  in  America. — American  Machin 
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:iNCINNATI 

^IILLIONAIRE 

ROUSED  By  This  Book 


if  R.  FRANK  ENGER,  President  of  The 
Enger  Motor  Car  Company,  read  a 
copy  of  the  book  Letters  That  Land 
j  lers  and,  although  all  his  life  he  has  been 
hery  successful  business  man,  he  realized 
;  .t  this  book  gives  something  new.  It  is  an 
'  ovation.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
lows.  Real  experience  is  back  of  this  book 
il  each  statement  Mr.  Lytle  outlines  there- 
It  explains  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
le  mail  order  business,”  but  that  any  bus- 
ss  can  get  mail  orders.  Mr.  Enger  read  it; 
n  he  got  to  thinking.  The  result — he  took 
with  Mr.  Lytle  a  project  for  marketing 
.)  motor  cars  by  mail  in  one  year. 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Eddy  of 
'  s  Dando  Co.,  of  Phila- 
phia,oneof  the  foremost 
‘cessful  letter  writers  in 
country,  wrote,  after 
jding  this  book:  ‘‘Al- 
ugh  for  some  twenty 
'  rs  I  have  myself  been 
I'king  successfully  as  a 
ter  Specialist,  I  have 
n  Letters  That  Land 
lers  gotten  one  or  two 
IS  that  I  consider  worth 
|iy,  many  times  the 
ie  of  the  book.” 

Ir.  L.  L.  Bailey  of  the  Bailey  Marvel 
jings  Company,  Mancelona,  Mich.,  wrote 
jollows,  when  submitting  for  Mr.  Lytle’s 
(lion  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  written 
;oost  cards:  “As  a  student  of  Letters  That 
jd  Orders,  I  am  starting  my  campaign  of 
huts  and  follow-ups,  and  I  have  put  you  on 
(mailing  list.  This  is  card  No.  1.” 

,E  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO., 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

'ned  of  this  book,  and,  after  examining  a 
iy,  ordered  seventeen  copies  for  their  chief 
;utives  and  correspondents. 
r.J.  Leo  Blair  of  the  New  Process  Rubber  Co., 
ren,  Pa.,  was  so  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Lytle's 
that  he  engaged  him  to  assist  them  with  some 
paigns  and  to  prepare  the  copy  for  some  of  their 
re.  Shortly  thereafter  he  wrote:  “Received  your 
.  letter  yesterday  and  I  am  sure  it  will  produce  re- 
.  We  have  never  had  anything  that  pleased  us  as 
1  as  this  letter.’’ 

r.  Edwin  Ewing,  General  Manager  of  the  Clinton 
iture  Co.,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  wrote:  “We  have 
.with  considerable  interest  the  book  by  John  Hor- 
hytle  entitled  Letters  That  Land  Orders  and  note 
opies  of  correspondence  therein.”  Then  he  wanted 
ow  if  Mr.  Lytle  would  consider  an  order  to  write 
letter  copy  and  at  what  price. 

r  THIS  BOOK  WAS  NOT,  AND  IS  NOT 
ENDED  AS  AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

Uinceallthosewhohavethusfar  read  his  book  en- 
■  so  over  it  that  they  at  once  try  to  engage  him  to 
;  some  letters  for  them,  and  since  he  has  for  some 
oeen  too  busyto  consider  it,  Mr.  Lytle  made  an  ar- 
■ment  with  Mr.  Robt.  C.  Pay,  1304  Hejuvorth 
,  Chicago,  to  turn  all  such  inquiries  over  to  him 
tention.  Mr.  Fay  wrote:  “I  want  to  thank  you  for 
good  favor  of  Feb.  26.  It  is  just  like  you  to  send 
good  inquiries  to  me.” 

p  of  these.  Mr.  George T.  Churchill  of  Grand  Rap- 
lich.,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lytle:  “I  am  today  answering 
ierfrom  Mr.  Fay.  I  incidentally  mentioned  that, 

.1  were  at  liberty  to  do  this  work  for  me,  I  would 
vit,  forthere  certainly  is  no  other  one  man  who 
le  same  line  on  this  work  so  well  as  you  have  it.’’ 

:  SAME  WAY  THESE  OTHERS  HAVE 
FELT  YOU  WILL  ALSO  FEEL 

id  for  your  copy  of  Letters  That  Land  Orders 
(  ■  has_176  pages;  is  cloth  bound;  and  gold  let- 

The  price  is  only  $1  for  one  copy  postpaid,  and 

money  will  be  refunded  to  you  if  you  want  it 
after  you’ve  read  the  book. 

1  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 


ROMOTION  of  Efficiency  in  Civil 
Service  is  recognized  in  Chicago 
where  the  Cook  County  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  advertising  a  civil-service 
examination  for  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  Efficiency  Division 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a 
year  or  more.  If  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  ap¬ 
pointee  to  study  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  county  ser¬ 
vice,  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  service  and  pay,  the  maintenance  of 
individual  efficiency  record  systems,  and  a 
study  of  methods  for  improving  the  county 
service. — Engineering  Neivs. 


Efficiency 

in 

Civil 

Service 


**Business'‘ 
and  the 
Manufac¬ 
turer 


Manufacturing  is  the  basis  of 

all  production,  says  Colonel  George 
Pope,  President  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Alanufacturers,  in  American  Indus¬ 
tries  for  September.  Even  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  produce  his  crops 
without  the  aid  of  the 
manufacturer,  nor  can 
such  crops  be  distrib¬ 
uted  without  the  aid 
of  the  transporting  ap¬ 
pliances  that  have  been 

manufactured. 

The  merchant  can  neither  sell,  deliver, 
exhibit,  advertise,  nor  account  for  the 
goods  produced  and  transported  without 
the  aid  primarily  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  consumer  cannot  be  housed  nor 
reach  a  market,  expeditiously,  without  ar¬ 
ticles  produced  by  the  manufacturer. 

Light,  heat  and  power,  so  indispensable 
to  progress,  depend  not  upon  the  farmer, 
the  shipper,  the  merchant,  the  consumer, 
but  upon  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  and  the  wages  paid  by  him,  the 
means  with  which  to  purchase. 

Why,  then,  these  continual  attacks  by 
newspapers  and  individuals  upon  that  body 
of  citizens  upon  whom  every  man,  woman 
and  child  is  dependent?  Why  this  joy  at 
every  assault  upon  the  manufacturer?  Why 
the  unaccountable  desire  of  so  many  legis¬ 
lators  to  penalize  the  manufacturer,  to  tax 
him  out  of  existence  or  restrict  his  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse? 

In  all  the  history  of  this  nation  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  necessity  for 
organization  and  co-operation  among  man¬ 
ufacturers  has  been  more  apparent  than 
today.  If  the  great  productive  forces 
of  the  country  are  to  be  unimpaired,  if 
manufacturers  are  to  realize  their  import¬ 
ance  as  a  class  in  the  nation’s  welfare,  and 
if  they  are  to  protect  themselves  effectively 
from  the  assaults  from  all  sides  upon  their 
business  existence  and  thus  preserve  the 
general  prosperity,  they  must  stand  togeth¬ 
er  in  purpose  and  deeds. 


15  DAYS’  FREK  USE 


MOTH  PROOF^^**  FAGTOKT 

RED  CEDAR  CHEST 

lo  Days  Free  Trial  PllEFAll) 

A  Peidmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  makes  ideal  Christmas  or  wedding  grift. 
rTotect  furs  and  woolens  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp.  Every  home 
needs  one.  Charmingly  useful  and  decorative.  Write  for  illustrated  64- 
page  catalog  showing  all  beautiful  designs  in  Peidmont  Chests  and  amazing 
low  prices.  Also  book  “Story  of  Red  Cedar. “  Postpaid.  FREE. 

Write  today  Peidmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.  Dept.  342  Statesyille,  N.C. 


1  he  hands  at  home  are  reach¬ 
ing  for  every  man’s  salary. 

You  must  at/i;ance  to  keep  ahead  of  your 
needs,  and  the  only  way  to  advance  is,  to  keep 
learning  more  and  more  about  your 
Work. 

Thousands  of  men  have  risen  into  high- 
salaried  ^  positions  through  the  aid  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  You 
can  do  he  same. 

Mark  the  coupon  opposite  the  occupation  in 
which  you  want  special  training.  ]\Iail  it  to 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 
They  will  send  you  full  particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  withoutfurtherobligation  on  my  part,  howl 
L  can  qualify  forth©  position  before  which  I  mark  X.® 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Arehiteetural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 

Conerete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Uechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 
mine  Superintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  A  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  A  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  aodSIgnPalnting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Automobile  Running 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spanish 

Agriculture  French 

Chemist  German 


Na 


I  Present  Occupation- 
^  Street  and  No.^ - 

I 

•  City 


\Z  _ _  State _ ^ 
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FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 


My  Magazine 


“ipestina  for  Profit 


If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and 

address,  I  will  mail  you  this  wonderful  magazine  abso¬ 
lutely  free  for  six  months — Special  Trial  Introductory 
Offer.  Each  copy  is  worth  $10.00  to  $100.00  to  you. 

Wait  till  you  see"',  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  don’t  wait 
till  every  one  sees  it  —  you  will  then  be  too  late. 


One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor. 


How  Small  Investors  Have  Made  Large 

Fortunes 

You  know  and  I  know  that  small  investors  have  made  stu¬ 
pendous  fortunes — men  who,  guided  by  judgement,  and  courage, 
have  placed  their  funds  direct  into  creative  enterprises  at  their 
inception  and  thus  reaped  full  benefit  of  the  earning  power 
of  money.  Today  opportunity  on  bended  knee  is  entreating 
the  small  investor  to  accept  her  favors — and  those  who  heed 
the  insistent  call  are  achieving  fortunes. 

My  magazine  explains  the  rules  by  which  small  investors 
have  made  wise  and  profitable  investments  how  $100  grows 
into  $2,200— the  actual  possibility  of  intelligent  investment. 

Learn  the  REAL  EARNING  POWER  of 

Your  Money 

The  real  earning  power  of  your  money  is  not  the  paltry  3 
per  cent  to  5  per  cent  paid  by  banks  or  corporations  who  have 
their  future  behind  instead  of  in  front  of  them. 

“Investing  for  Profit”  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers 
make,  and  shows  how  one  can  make  the  same  profit — it  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  real  earning  power  of  your  money — the  knowledge 
that  financiers  and  bankers  hide  from  the  masses — it  explains 
HOW  small  investors  are  making  big  fortunes  and  WHY  they 
are  made. 

This  and  other  valuable  financial  information  is  yours — it  s 
free  for  six  months  for  the  asking. 

How  to  Determine  the  Value  of  Different 

Investments 

There  are  thousands  of  salaried  people  today  who  have  a 
small  sum  laid  aside  or  who  can  invest  a  small  amount  each 

■  month— but  W’ho  realize  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  the  different  classes  of  investments  that  are 
offered  to  them  daily.  This  condition  has  created  a  demand 
:  for  a  publication  or  institution  w'hose  express  object  is  to  _  help 
:  direct  and  guide  the  small  investor.  “  Investing  for  Profit”  is  the 
;  result  of  a  pressing  need,  and  will  be  worth  hundreds — even 
f  thousands  of  dollars  to  you. 


If  You  Can  Save  $5.00  a  Month  or  More 

“Investing  for  Profit”  is  for  the  man  who  intends  to  invest  any 
money,  however  small,  or  who  can  save  $5.00  or  more  per 
month — but  who  has  not  as  yet  learned  the  art  of  investing 
for  profit. 

Read  w’hat  Russell  Sage,  one  of  the  most  successful  financiers 
of  his  day,  said  in  regard  to  investments : 

“There  is  a  common  fallacy  that,  while  for  legal  advice  we 
go  to  lawyers,  and  for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  work  to  engineers — financing  is 
everybody’s  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  complicated  of  them  all.” 

Don’t  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  an3wvhere  until  you  have 
at  least  read  one  copy  of  my  reaUy  wonderful  magazine. 


Mail  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Financial 
Advice  and  Magazine  / 

There  are  absolutely  no  strings  to  my  Six  Months  jf 
Free  Trial  Introductory  Offer.  I  will  do  exactly  what  I  jf 
say.  If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address 
on  the  attached  coupon  I  will  send  you  absolute- 
ly  without  charge,  for  six  months,  my  magazine  ^ 

— “Investing  for  Profit.”  Then  you  are  to  ^  ’ 

decide  whether  or  not  you  care  to  continue  »  Darbei 
to  subscribe  and  w^ant  free  advice  on  fin-  ^  (c)  w  Jacbo 

ancial  matters.  ^  Baulewd 

Surely  this  is  a  fair,  square,  liberal  ^  CHICAGO  Hi 
offer — so  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  ^  ' 

now — before  you  turn  this  page.  ^  Please  send  me  absc 

▼  lutely  Free  of  Charge 
^  “  Investing  for  Profit' 

H*  TIAT^Or’O  y  for  six  months.  Later  on 

.  L.  dAKdlK  .  /  " 

20  (c)  W.  Jackson  /  Name. _ _ _ 

Blvd.  / 

^-Street _ _ 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

. . . . 
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'A  Book 

— not  a 
Box” 


sire  from  one  sheet  to  one  thousand  sheets  and  then  note  its  graceful 
lines  its  beauty  and  finishecf  appearance.  And  the  Kalamazoo  Binder 
always  has  this  neat  and  finished  appearance,  with  any  amount  of 
sheets,  for  IT’S  A  BOOK— NOT  A  BOX. 


have  won  a  leading  place  in  the  field  because  of  their  mechanical  simplicity,  their 
ease  and  speed  of  operation,  and  their  remarkable  durability.  The  Kalamazoo 
Rapid-Opening  Device  alone  saves  hours  of  time.  Simply  push’ the  button— a  slight 
pull— and  the  Kalamazoo  expands  three  inches — making  insertions  or  removals  of 
sheets  a  matter  of  seconds. 


The  Kalamazoo  Binder  has  unlimited  expansion — from  1  to  1000  sheets  or  1500 
if  necessary,  and  always  leaving  ample  room  to  allow  for  easy  insertions  or  removals. 
An  Automatic  Back — flexible  and  thin — automatically  adjusting  itself  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets  put  into  the  binder.  There  are  no 
metal  parts  exposed  to  mar  the  furniture,  no  posts 
to  take  up  valuable  space 

The  Kalamazoo  Automatic  Index  locate.s  any  account 
instantly — in  the  ledger,  in  the  transfer  binder  or  in  the  files 
—without  referring  to  a  front  or  back  index.  It’s  a  wonder- 
lul  time-saver — one  of  the  greatest  advances  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  double-entry  bookkeeping. 


Representatives  in  Every  City 


“Simply  push  the 
button  —  a  slight 
pull  —  and  the 
Kalamazoo  ex¬ 
pands  3  inches.’ 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder 

Company 


CALAMAZOO 


MICHIGAN 
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—and  you  need  take  ONLY  ONE  STEP  to  lift  yourself 
from  the  overcrowded  rank  of  clerk  or  bookkeeper  TO 
BE  AN  ACCOUNTANT  and  achieve  a  MUCH 
LARGER  SALARY. 

Training  Is  All  You  Lack 

—you  can  have  exactly  jusl  as  complete  and  thorough  training*  as 
any  auditor  or  Certified  Public  Accountant  in  the  country— and  you 
can  have  it  right  in  your  own  home— without  leaving  your  present 
^vork — at  very  small  expense.  Our  home-study  courses  give  you 
this  opportunity.  1-or  your  future’s  sake  investigate  NOW. 

The  Highest  Endorsement 

The  highest  authorities  endorse  our  correspondence  accounting 
courses.  They  are  identical  with  those  given  in  our  Chicago 
School.  Dean  Seymour  Walton.  B.  A..  C.  P.  A.,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  certified  Public  Accountants  in  this  country.  Our  courses 
have  been  adopted  by  leading  universities. 

Our  Courses  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  give  ever>’  student  a  legal  guarantee,  signed  by  the  officers  of 
the  school,  agreeing  to  refund  all  money  paid  us  if  the  student  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  instruction.  You  are  the  judge  ! 

Write  for  Booklet  NOW 

— tell  us  of  your  business  experience  We  will  then  send  you  the 
information  you  need.  Our  booklet  describes  our  courses,  gives 
you  all  the  details.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  big  opportunities 
Mail  your  request  for  this  booklet-“AT  ONCE, 

BetlODL  Pe.pfef6L'Bldg., 

mci  Chicago 


A  I5AAKi:i5 

Learn  a  profession  at  home  that  will  give  you  standing  and 
independence.  Splendid  opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short 
/  hours,  all  holidays  off.  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good 
salary.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDQAR  Q.  ALCORN,  President 
AMERICAN  SCIIOOf,  OE  llANKIXfi.  IOh  McLone  Building,  CohimhnB.  Ohio 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 


Only  recognized  tesideut  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B  —by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in  U.  S. 
eoDducting  standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  instruction,  by 
mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent  law¬ 
yers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination.  Only  law 
schofd  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School 
highly  endorsed  and  reconanended  !>;  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Prospectus*  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LA W.404  Advertising  Bl  Jg.Chlcago.lll. 


I  TEACH  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  MY  I  REE  POIIK 
”How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman" 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Y>iur  name  elegantly 
written  i'll  a  card  if  V“U  encluse  stamp  Write 
for  it  today  Address  F.  W-  TAMBLYN  4UU  Meyer  Bldg  .  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Extension  Courses 

Syllabi,  Lectures  and  Examinations  for  Those 
Unable  to  Attend  University. 

Students  of  preparation  and  maturity  may  earn  the 
.egular  degrees,  or  may  finish  in  residence. 

HARPER  UNIVERSITY,  Billings,  Montana 


1  Need  100  Men  and  Out^  FREE 

No  matter  where  you  live — leam  my  successful  business — make 
money  with  me — no  experience  needed — write  at  once. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  Dept.  G,  12  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Hundreds  of  positions  now  open.  We  will  teat'h  you  to  bo 
a  high  graiio  Salesman  by  mail  in  eight  wei-ks  and  assure  you 
offers  of  goo<l  ptifciliiins  where  you  cun  easily  earn  good  wages 
wliile  yovt  are  learning.  Write  t<Klay  for  particulars,  list  of 
good  openings  end  testimonials  from  Imndreds  of  our  students 
who  are  earning  from  $IbO.(K)  to  $r>oo.00  a  month  and  expenses. 
Address  {.nearestoffi.ee)  DepUllO 
Natlona§  Satosmen*s  Training  Association 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


The  Open  Door  of 

Opportunity 

Become  a  Banker 

Here  is  a  profession  that  is 
not  overcrowded  and  offers 
you  opportunities  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  advancement 

hard  to  secure  through  other 
lines  of  work. 

The  International  School  of 
Banking  will  prepare  you  to  en¬ 
ter  the  banking  business  fully 
prepared  to  handle  any  financial 
matter  that  may  come  up. 

Here  is  a  practical  and  thor¬ 
ough  correspondence  course  of  in¬ 
struction  that  is  conducted  along 
successful  lines. 

Write  to-day  for  handsome  catalog 
and  full  information. 

This  costs  you  nothing. 

The  International  School 
of  Banking 

Box  98,  Detroit,  Mich 


e  Key  to  Success 


The  great  secretof  business  and  social  suci‘(^ 
is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can  makeyoi;^ 
mind  an  infallible  classified  index  from  whiA 
you  can  instant, y  select  thoughts,  facts,  ,'im 
ures,  names,  faces,  arguments.  1  willenabi 
youtoconcentrate,doveiopseif  control, 
come  self-consciousness,  bashfulness,  think 


on 

ence 


your  feet  and  intelligently  address  an  ai.dta 
ce  without  notes.  My  method  is  easy.  clrTf^' 


simple. infallible.  Itisnotatheory.butscicL 
tific  and  practical,  endorsed  by  such  notablei 
as  Elbert  Hubbard,  Prof.  Swing,  etc.  It  is  tbe 
result  of  20  years  experience  m  developing 
memories— over  60,000  students.  1  want  to 

grove  all  I  claim,  bo  write  today  for  copy  of  qj 
ook  “How  To  Remember''  FREE — also  Wm 
how  to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book  ‘How  ^ 
^gea^ji^Publicy  * 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  760  Auditorium  Bldg.,Chicag,,lU 


TAUGHTIII. 


BOOKKEEPING  20  LESSONS 


New  and  valuable  plan  by  Expert  Accountant — "Bookkeeping  in  a 
Nutshell" — I'ractical,  simplilied  system  giving  every  essential  in  4 
snappy  lessons  at  a  very  small  cost.  Unique  course — differeu^r 
original — winnows  the  wheat  from  chaff — (luick,  easy  way  to  mast^  ’ 
— no  drudgery,  no  waste  of  time  saves  money  to  business  man- 
only  real  system  for  beginner,  revelation  to  the  experienced.  Evei 
body  needs  this.  Booklet  fully  describing  everything  Free  for  namT] 
and  address.  Send  for  it  today.  _ 

VHE  WILLARD  AUDIT  ASSOCIATION.  1059  ManhaHaw  Bldg..CBa 


SHORTHAND 

1N30DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— writt«n  with  only  nine  characters.  No  '‘positioni|| 
-no  '^ed  Xines*’— no  '  shading**— -no *‘word-8ign8”-*'no “cold notes, , 
hpeecf .  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  etady, 
'Stilczing  aipadf'Ri  timeh  Foe  fall  descriptive  matter,  free  address,  CUe&gs 
'  Correepoaiesea  eMfeoels,  Chreage  Opera  Honse  Block,  4^>ilcage|lUi 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAf 


Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly  at  spare  mo¬ 
ments,  in  your  own  home.  You  hear  the  living  voice  of  i 
native  professor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  Ina&ur- 
isingly  short  time  you  can  speak  a  new  language  by  the 

LANGUAGE -PHONE  METHOD 

combined  with 

R0SENTH4L’S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRT 

"Ibsc  or  CvUnder  Records” 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 
The  Language-Phone  Method 
9<>0  Piitouni  Building,  2  West  45ih  Street,  N*  I- 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


OUR  BIG  NEW  CATALOG 


>ave  money  on  your  Photographic  Supplies.  We  deliver  njb' 
,0  your  door.  CHARGES  PREPAID,  Standard  make^ 
l^ameras.  Lenses,  Text-books  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
or  either  amateur  or  professional  at  thelowest  possible 
3rice.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring 
his  big  money  saving  catalog  to  you.  Write  today. 
American  Photo  Text  Book  Co., 303  Adams  A  ve., Scranton,  Pa.. 


Success 
Shorthand! 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 

with  expert  training  from  Court 
Stenographers  in  the 


Standardized  Expert  System 


Success  Shorthand,  which 
has  graduated  a  greater 
number  of  court  reporters 
in  the  last  eight  years  than  all 
other  systems  combined. 

Successful  expert  graduates  reside 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


Catalog  Free  on  Request 


Success  Shorthand  School 

Suite  C,  723  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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$3,000  to  $5,000  Yearlvi 

A  tremendous  Opportunity  for  ambitious  men  and  I 
women  to  bid  farewell  to  the  time-clock,  lonjc  hours.  ^ 
hard  work,  boss.  Make  a  pi  ace  and  name  for 

yourself  Here’s  the  chance  for  the  man  or  woman 
wno  reel  thatthey  have  peculiar  fitness  for  the  Heal- 

ingArU  but  have  not  been  able  to  pratifytheirambi-  *  ■ 

Tir  1  success  possible  and  easy  for  you. 

Ur  Walter,  a  graduate  earned  $500  the  third  month. 

Oil  Johnson  ad  led  $3000  to  his  yearly  income.  Vern 
oharpsteen  reports  $40  daily  income.  You  can  do  as  well. 


..  -  ......  ■  uw  cdii  uo  as  wi 

Orugless  Healing  Science^  3 


off  Spinal  Adjustment ^ 

Elbert  Hubbard  says:  “The  philosophy  of  Cliiropraetic  is  very  sim 
pie.  and  progress  consists  of  simplifi-  ^  ^  _ 

cation.”  Dr.  Shagatro  Morikubo,  We  Teach  YoU  Bv 
iormerly  of  Tokio  Academy  of  Science, 

Japan.says:  “The  Chiropractors  have 
solved  the  problem  of  hea'th  and 
disease.’*  Twenty  three  millions  of 
people  in  America  believe  in  Drug- 


^ ^ ^ ... V ^  111  x/x  Un¬ 
less  Healing.  People  have  learned 
from  experience  that  health  does 
not  come  in  bottles.  Every  town 
and  hamlet  in  the  country  needs 
a  trained 


Doctor  of 
Chiroprac¬ 
tic.  Be  the 
first  in 
your  com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y. 

Get  the  ad- 
vatage  of  an 
early  start. 
It’s  a  chance 
of  a  lifetime. 
Chiropracticis 
your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Learn 
of  the  great 
future  foryou- 


Mailand  inCLASS 

Start  today  to  capitalize  your 
spare  time,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  what  your  age  or 
present  occupation.  Our 
method  of  training  assures 
quick  mastery.  Your  fees 
quickly  pay  for  course.  Earn 
while  you  learn. 

A  Chiropractor  Need- 
ed  In  Every  Home 

Our  simplified  Home  Study 
course  with  64  profusely  ill¬ 
ustrated  lesson  books,  14  big 
charts  and  a  spinal  column 
makes  study  easy. 

We  Send  You  Free 

sample  lesson  sheets,  big 
illustrated  catalogue,  and 
names  and  addresses  of 
successful  graduates.  If 

you  write  at  once  we  will 
include  Free  a  Book  on  Chi¬ 
ropractic  by  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard.  A  book  everybody  needs. 


This  Book  Free  on  request.  .w  iJi3Ayrk,cv«:fiyuu 

T,  ^  national  school  of  chiropractic 

T)ept.  33  1553  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FIVE  NICKELS 
WILL  BRING 
YOU 


THE  TEST  OF  EFFICIENCY” 

By  Harold  A  Holmes 

This  little  book  outlines  the  first  principles  of  efficiency 
—gives  simple,  practical  news  that  must  be  followed  by 
those  who  want  to  accomplish  bigger  things.  It  will  tell 
you  how  to  hold,  strengthen  and  properly  apply  all  your 
energfy,  anility  and  enthusiasm  to  the  best  advantage 
It  will  make  you  really  efficient, 

and  The  CAXTON 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 
FOR  THREE  MONTHS 

This  periodical  of  sane  business  facts  tells  hoW 
successful  businesses  are  built,  ex¬ 
plains  methods  and  principles,  gives 
examples  and  suggestions.  Will  give 
you  new  ideas,  new  thoughts  to  work 
with.  Yearly  subscription  is  $1,  but 
to  introduce  this  magazine  to  pro¬ 
gressive  business  men,  we  will  send 
It  to  you  for  three  months,  together 
with  “The  Test  of  Efficiency”  for 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 


A' 


Could  You  Ask 
More  for  25c  ? 


Send  for  these  books  now. 

KEY  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 

13  B  Astor  Place,  New  York 


KREDtKlCK’S  PATENT  SANITARY  ERASEkS 


.....  , 


.y-i  ,  ,,  Handy,  Economical,  Always  Covered. 

The  holder  of  the  SANITARY  ERASER  receives,  at  its  open 
that  of  Ihe^hoM  ^  thickness,  of  a  width  and  length  nearly 

By  slight  pressure  at  the  loop  end,  clean  rubber  is  fed  down  until 
Ui^,  Its  narrow  ^ge  allows  a  letter  or  line  to  be  erased  without  in- 
}unng  another,  i  wo  rubbers  are  made;  one  for  typewriter  and  ink. 
one  tor  pencil.  Note,- theloop  for  atiaching  to  typewriter  or  desk. 

AttracUye,  Easy  to  Operate  and  They  Alwa\)s  fVork." 

Your  Statiorier.  Price  10^.  Refills,  either  pencil  or  ink,  5<^  each. 
W hen^^^^enng  by  mail,  stale  whether  ink  or  pencil  and  enclose  2^' 
A  extra  for  postage. 

I  Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  U.S.A. 
Stationers’  Specialties. 
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Many  Offices  Are  Overworked  And  Overwhelmed  With  Detail 


Slobc^r»icl<e 

Filinsr  Cabinets 


Because  Of  Inadequate  Filing  Equipment 


I 


N  many  offices  everything  is  at  “sixes  and  sevens”  because 
of  inadequate  Filing  Equipment.  Letters,  references 
and  papers  are  never  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  this 
causes  no  end  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 


Globe-Wernlcke  Filing  Equipment  encourages  the  simple  system  that 
makes  things  run  smoothly,  eliminates  haste,  and  waste  of  time,  and 
gets  the  best  out  of  the  office  force.  This  is  why  many  large  business 
interests  and  live  business  men  are  standardizing  their  offices  with  Glohe- 
JVernicke  Filing  Equipment.  It  makes  their  offices  permanently  efficient. 


Globe 

Cabinet  Safes 


— are  the  Standard  of  the  World. 
Thousands  of  modern  offices  use 
them  hecause  of  their  excellent 
construction,  fine  appearance, 
and  absolute  reliability.  They  are 
made  in  all  steel  and  in  wood  with 
steel  interiors,  in  various  sizes  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  busi¬ 
ness,  large  or  small. 


— combine  the  convenience  of  1 
Filing  Cabinet  with  the  protect 
of  the  Safe.  The  ample  interi- 
can  be  fitted  with  Globe-Werak 
files,  shelves  and  partitions 
suit  any  requirement.  The  (2t 
Cabinet  Safe  is  made  in  five  sii 
in  mahogany,  oak  or  olive  gn 
finish. 


Slobc^V«r«}cl<« 

Unifiles 


Filing  Equipment 


Every  Filing  need  of  any  office  has  been 
provided  for  in  Globe-Wernicke  wood  and 
steel  Filing  Equipment.  And  every  Globe- 
Wernicke  device  for  any  purpose,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  its  kind. 

You  can  supply  your  every  need  in  Filing  Equip¬ 
ment  with  Globe-Wernicke  devices,  economically 
and  efficiently. 

Why  not  standardize  your  entire  office  equip¬ 
ment  with  Globe-Wernicke? — it  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind;  standardization  sim¬ 
plifies  and  keeps  your  system  uniform,  which 
promotes  highest  efficiency  and  greatest  economy. 


Standardization  means  that  the  largest 
Factory  of  its  kind  stands  behind  its 
guaranty;  that  you  can  secure  additional  equip¬ 
ment  at  any  time  from  stock. 

Globe-Wernicke  goods  are  standard,  not  made  to 
order,  yet  your  business  needs  can  be  suited  as 
if  the  equipment  were  especially  made  for  you. 

The  variety  of  our  stock  sizes  and  patterns 
permit  you  to  select  a  design  and  finish  that  will 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  your  equipment  and 
give  the  office  a  desirable  atmosphere  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  good  management. 


Slobc^V«r«icl<« 

Sectional  Bookcas' 


Place  a  Unifile  beside  your  desk 
for  conveniently  filing  those 
letters  and  references  that  now 
litter  your  desk.  Y ou  can  have  a 
Unifile  fitted  with  files  and  draw¬ 
ers  of  sizes  and  styles  to  suit  your 
exact  needs.  Made  in  all  steel 
and  in  wood  with  steel  interiors. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  check  the  Cata¬ 
log  or  Catalogs  on  the 
particular  equipment  you 
are  Interested  In.  Every 
offlee should  possessthese 
copies  even  though  you 
have  no  Immediate  need 
for  Filing  Flquipmeiil. 
Write  for  them:  they  will 
prove  useful  for  future 
reference. 


trbe  SloW^tnieke  Co, 

Mfrs.  Of  Sectional  Bookcases,  Filing  Cabinets,  Stationers’  Goods 
C  I  IS  C I  IN  IN  AT  I 

Branch  Stores:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
Cincinnati,  IVashington,  D.  C. 


We  have  local  represen* 
tatives  nearly  every¬ 
where —  about  1600  in 
all  —  any  one  of  whom 
will  be  glad  to  demon¬ 
strate  any  Globe- Werni¬ 
cke  product.  Where  not 
represented,  we  ship 
direct,  freight  prepaid. 


Every  office  needs  its  refers 
library  of  books  of  sperialu 
information.  Globe-  Wemi< 
Bookcases  harmonize  with  * 
type  of  office  furniture,  ceft 
styles  being  built  with  squ 
finished  tops  and  sanitary 
bases,  others  with  rounded  t 
and  bases.  A  section  can  be  adi 
at  any  time  as  the  librar>'  jff® 


THE  GLOBE-WERNICKE  CO.,  Cincinnati 

Kindly  send  the  Catalog  or  Catalogs  marked  "X”  to  the  name  and  address  below: 

Name _ _ _ _ — - 

Address  .  _  - - - 


Filing  Cabinet  Catalog  No.  220  □ 
Unifile  Catalog  No.  220  A  □ 


Cabinet  Safe  Catalog  No.  220  C 
Bookcase  Catalog  No.  220  D  D 
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The  Man  You  Can  t  Defeat 


By  Herbert  Kaufman 


ISN  T  afraid  of  failure,  and  so  after  awhile  failure  becomes  afraid  of  him.  When  all’s  said 
and  done,  Failure  is  like  every  bully  and  turns  tail  at  the  first  hint  of  a  whole-hearted,  fearless 
defense. 


\YHAT  if  he  does  stumble  granted  that  he  goes  down  in  defeat  time  and  time  again — just  watch 
him  fumbling,  crawling,  husbanding  his  strength  bit  by  bit,  gripping  fast  with  his  last  shred  of 
grit  and  his  last  flash  of  wit  never  despairing — watching  and  waiting  until  he  sees  the  chance  and 
then  Zip;  before  you  realize  it,  he  is  on  his  feet  again  and  up  against  the  wall  ready  to  take  on  any 
comer. 


HE  KEEPS  learning  what  not  to  do  until  he  has  narrowed  down  the  field  of  mistakes  and  errors 
and  by  sheer  experience  of  elimination  he  knows  at  last  the  few  sane,  safe  principles  of  success. 

the  size  of  the  task  never  appals  him — his  courage  is  great  enough  to  lift  him  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  with  any  enterprise  to  which  he  aspires;  his  resolution  is  the  most  terrific  ram  that  ever 
battered  the  walls  of  circumstance. 

^RRORS  of  judgment  and  his  over-zeal  repeatedly  hurl  him  to  earth.  But  while  he  lies  on  his 
back  he  doesn’t  waste  time  wailing  because  of  his  failing;  he  doesn’t  rehash  the  past  and  moan 
and  groan  over  what  is  gone  and  what  can’t  be  helped;  he  takes  count  of  his  assets  and  figures  out 
how  he  can  return  to  the  game. 

pjE  DOESN’T  mind  the  broken  bones — they’ll  knit;  or  the  bruises — they’ll  heal;  or  the  sprains — 
time  will  take  care  of  them  all.  So  long  as  his  spirit  isn’t  fractured  and  his  determination  isn’t 
splintered,  he’s  not  shattered,  but  only  battered. 

'Y'HE  mere  loss  of  goods  is  just  a  loss  of  time;  if  he  hasn’t  lost  his  manhood  and  his  memory,  he 
can  duplicate  whatever  he  possessed  and  re-attain  whatever  he  dropped. 

you  can  break  his  bank  account,  but  you  can’t  break  his  backbone.  You  can  bind  his  activ¬ 
ities,  but  you  can’t  tie  down  his  spirit.  You  can  handicap  him,  but  so  long  as  he  doesn’t  handi¬ 
cap  himself,  he’ll  win  out  against  you  as  surely  as  day  must  follow  night. 


H  E  PUTS  his  own  judgment  in  the  scales  and  the  prejudices  of  the  whole  universe  won’t  out¬ 
weigh  it;  while  there’s  breath  in  his  body,  and  hope  in  his  breast,  and  nerve  in  his  meat,  he’s 
ready  and  eager  to  pit  his  ambitions  against  all  humanity. 


DON  ’T  waste  time  to  laugh  at  him,  to  shrug  at  him  or  strike  at  him;  the  joke  is  bound  to  be  on 
you  in  the  end.  He’s  padded  all  over  with  self-assurance.  A  sneer  can’t  get  through  his  vitals. 
Disbelief  and  incredulity  rattle  against  his  sheath  of  confidence  like  dry  peas  upon  a  stone  wall. 


yyHENEVER  you  try  to  hold  him  back,  you  simply  turn  him  into  a  bow — you  bend  him  into 
greater  power,  and  when  you  let  go  you  have  loaned  him  the  strength  to  hurl  his  shaft  of  de¬ 
termination  twice  as  far. 


H  E’S  A  human  spring — the  greater  the  pressure  you  put  upon  him,  the  fuller  he’ll  rebound 
Opposition  simply  puts  a  deeper  edge  upon  his  keenness. 

T^ON’T  measure  him  by  his  years;  courage  never  rusts  with  time.  He’ll  break  new  ground  for 
himself  up  to  the  hour  that  the  sexton  breaks  ground  lor  him.  You  can’t  tell  how  he’ll  finish, 
until  his  finish. 
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As  a  result  of  a  whirlwind  campaign  lasting  four  days,  the  Chamber  of  Cornmerce  oj  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  secured  a  grand  total  of  2,264  members,  and  a  working^  capital  of  nearly 
$60,000.  A  giant  thermometer,  50  feet  high  with  a  movable  pointer,  in  the  center  of  the 
business  district  of  the  city,  indicated  the  progress  of  the  campaign  each  day,  and  with 
a  population  of  about  18,000,  the  officials  of  this  organization  claim  that  Oil  City 
has  the  largest  per-capita  membership  of  any  commercial  organization  in  the  world. 
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■Breakdown  T  ests  As 
i  Sales  Cli  nchers 

i  Nine  Instances  fl^here  Spectacular  Evidence  of  Quality  Secured  the  Business 

i!  By  Richard  W.  Proctor 


|1  HERE’S  only  one  thing  I’m  doubtful 
I  about,”  said  the  purchasing  agent  of 
I  a  large  manufacturing  company  to 
ear  salesman  who  was  talking  up  his 
s,  “and  that  is,  will  your  shears  stand 
i?” 

■ntinuing,  he  explained  that  the  supply 
dment  of  his  company  issued  shears 
e  employes  almost  with  the  regularity 
pewriter  ribbons  or  pencils,  the  trouble 
breakage.  “Now,  Mr.  Held,  if  you 
I  rove  to  me  that  your  shears  will  stand 
j:,  the  order  is  yours.” 

I  fore  the  purchasing  agent  had  finished 
ing,  John  Held,  the  salesman,  sprang 
5  feet,  picked  up  one  of  his  sample 
s  off  the  desk,  an  l  cra.shed  it  upon 
loor.  He  repeated  the  action  three 
,  then  handed  the  shears  to  the  pur- 
ing  agent  with,  “Will  my  shears  stand 
? — try  these  shears,  Mr.  Wilson; 
find  that  they  cut  just  as  well  now 
fore.  Nor  can  you  find  a  crack  or  a 
or  a  bend  in  them  anywhere.  If  you 
I  have  a  special  way  of  throwing  them 
1;  floor,  just  try  it  for  yourself.” 

'.t  purchasing  agent  acted  on  the  sug- 
n  and  dashed  the  shears  on  the  floor 
'nber  of  times,  taking  care  that  they 
:  at  an  angle  instead  of  flat.  From 

, 


each  test  the  shears  came  forth  uninjured. 
As  the  salesman  pocketed  a  large  order,  he 
continued,  “Rolled  steel— that’s  the  secret. 
Most  shears  nowadays  are  made  of  cast 
steel,  which  is  almost  as  brittle  as  glass. 
Our  shears 'are  made  of  the  finest  rolled 
steel  obtainable  and  will  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  wear  and  worst  abuse.” 

The  Stage  Play  Effect 

ORE  AND  MORE,  clever  salesmen 
are  devoting  thought  to  devising  such 
spectacular  methods  of  demonstrating  their 
goods.  The  psychological  effect  of  such 
procedure  on  the  prospect  is  tremendous. 
In  an  instant  it  sweeps  away  any  objections 
he  may  harbor  against  your  product,  and 
firmly  convinces  him  that  your  goods  are 
of  remarkable  value  or  utility,  according  to 
the  impression  your  stage-play  is  designed 
to  make  upon  him. 

Theatrical  methods  of  demonstrating 
goods  are  not  confined  to  certain  lines ;  they 
can  be  used  equally  well  on  any  product, 
from  beans  to  battleships.  In  planning  a 
demonstration  of  this  nature  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the  point  you 
wish  to  impress  on  the  prospect,  and  then 
to  build  your  demonstration  around  it.  In 
,'ome  cases  an  effective  method  will  in¬ 


stantly  flash  on  you.  In  other  cases  you'll 
need  to  ponder  the  matter  for  a  while  and 
painstakingly  work  out  the  demonstration 
in  the  same  way  that  a  play-writer  or  a 
story-writer  plans  ways  to  produce  certain 
mental  effects. 

In  either  event,  the  time  you  devote  to 
developing  a  startling  demonstration  is  well 
invested,  for  it  will  help  you  out  of  many 
a  t'ght  sales  comer,  rout  competition,  and 
make  customers  of  persons  who  otherwise 
might  remain  indefinitely  on  your  prospect 
list. 

Giving  the  Hammer  Test 

A  SALESMAN  for  artificial  diamonds 
was  trying  to  persuade  a  jeweler  to 
handle  his  line.  Price  stood  in  the  way. 
The  jeweler  maintained  that  he  could  buy 
other  artificial  diamonds  that  looked  just 
as  good  as  the  salesman’s  line  at  a  third  less 
cost,  and  consequently  did  not  see  why  he 
should  pay  the  increased  price. 

“As  a  practical  jeweler,  Mr.  Jones.”  re¬ 
plied  the  salesman,  “you  know  that  genu¬ 
ine  diamonds  will  stand  the  hammer  test — 
you  can  pound  them  with  a  hammer,  within 
reason,  without  affecting  them  in  the  slight¬ 
est.  But  not  so  with  artificial  diamonds. 
One  tap  of  a  hammer  and  they  either 
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splinter  to  pieces  or  else  go  to  powder. 
That’s  so,  isn’t  it?” 

With  the  jeweler’s  “Yes,”  the  salesman 
clipped  into  his  sample  case,  drew  out  a 
small  slab  of  iron,  a  heavy  hammer,  and 
several  artificial  stones.  These  articles  he 
placed  on  the  jeweler’s  desk  with,  “I  want 
you  take  any  of  these  stones  and  pound 
them  just  as  much  as  you  wish  to  you  11 
find  that,  like  genuine  diamonds,  pounding 
with  a  hammer  in  no  way  aflfects  them. 

To  the  jeweler’s  great  surprise  the  arti¬ 
ficial  stones  withstood  hammering.  The 
salesman  resumed  with,  “Now  you  know 
the  reason  why  our  prices  for  artificial  dia¬ 
monds  are  higher  than  those  of  our  com¬ 
petitors.  You'll  find  them  easier  to  sell  to 
your  customers,  too,  when  you  demonstrate 
them  with  a  hammer  in  the  way  I  have.” 

With  his  one  objection  to  purchasing 
overcome,  the  jeweler  capitulated  and 
signed  the  order  the  salesman  pushed  into 
his  hand, 

A  Tarnish  Proof  Lacquer 

T  IMITATION  diamonds  are  not  the  only 

near-genuine  goods  that  stand  up  under 
tests  which  only  genuine  articles  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  able  to  pass.  As  every  owner 
of  a  home  knows,  imitation  brass  beds  look 
like  the  real  article  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  and  then  tarnish  to  the  point  of 
becoming  an  eye-sore.  One  firm,  however, 
has  developed  a  brass  lacquer  that  is  tarnish- 
proof.  On  placing  its  line  of  lacquered 
brass  goods  on  the  market,  with  a  five-year 
guarantee  against  tarnishing,  public  disbe¬ 
lief  was  hard  to  overcome.  Store  owners, 
to  whom  the  firm  tried  to  make  sales,  shook 
their  heads  significantly  and  replied,  “We’ve 
heard  those  claims  before.” 

Now  the  regular  equipment  of  this  firm’s 
salesmen  includes  a  bottle  of  ammonia. 
When  incredulous  buyers  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  firm’s  brass-lacquered  goods  will 
not  tarnish,  the  salesmen  simply  produce  a 
bottle  of  ammonia,  a  piece  of  genuine  brps 
rod,  a  piece  of  his  competitor’s  imitation 
brass,  and  a  piece  of  his  firm’s  lacquered 
brass. 

He  then  proceeds  something  like  this; 
“Mr.  Blank,  as  a  practical  buyer  of^brass 
goods  you  know  that  most  so-called  real 
brass  beds  are  only  finished  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  shellac  lacquer  which  is  easily  affected 
by  perspiration,  fly-specks,  ammonia,  soap 
and  water,  salt  air,  gas  or  coal  fumes,  or 
any  kind  of  ordinary  cleaner.  In  ^^ct,  as 
weak  a  solution  as  6%  ammonia  will  im¬ 
mediately  tarnish  such  beds.  You  also 
know  that  ammonia  will  not  tarnish  genu¬ 
ine  brass.” 

W’hen  the  buyer  admits  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  the  salesman  first  pours  some 
ammonia  on  the  genuine  brass  to  show  the 
buver  that  it  will  not  tarnish.  He  then 


pours  some  ammonia  over  a  piece  of  his 
competitor’s  brass,  which  immediately 
blackens  it.  Next  he  pours  ammonia  over 
the  lacquered  brass  produced  by  his  own 
firm  and  shows  the  buyer  that,  like  the 
genuine  brass,  it  is  in  no  way  affected.  He 
then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  solution 
of  ammonia  he  used  is  6%,  and  that  his 
firm’s  lacquer-brass  will  stand  even  a  28% 
solution.  If  the  buyer  is  still  incredulous, 
the  salesman  then  produces  another  bottle 
of  ammonia  which  he  states  to  be  a  28% 
solution,  and  pours  it  over  his  firm  s  brass- 
lacquer — with  no  effect  whatever.  As  a 
clincher  he  tells  the  buyer  that  he  can 
either  take  the  28%  solution  of  ammonia 
and  have  it  analyzed  to  find  out  that  it  is 
of  the  strength  claimed,  or  else  send  out 
and  buy  a  similar  solution  at  a  drug  store. 


Sales  inevitably  follow  this  striking  dem 


onstration. 


Trunk  Thrown  Out  of  Window 


^0  MOST  persons  one  trunk  is  as  good 


T as  another.  They  judge  these  goods  by 
their  external  appearance  and  fail  to  re¬ 
alize  that  by  scientific  construction,  a  frail 
looking  trunk  can  be  made  to  laugh  at  the 
baggage  smashers’  brigade. 


% 
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The  salesman  sprang  to  his  feet,  picked  up  one  of  his  sa 

and  crashed  it  or»  the  fiooT» 


A  salesman  for  a  scientifically  construe 
ed  line  of  trunks  was  trying  to  induce  tl 
buyer  of  a  large  department  store  in  tl 
middle  west  to  stock  his  line.  This  buy 
held  the  prevalent  public  opinion  that 
trunk  is  a  trunk,  and  that’s  all,  and  that  ai 
trunk  will  collapse  under  a  hard  smash. 

“So  you  think  that  our  trunks  belong 
that  class?”  shot  back  the  salesman, 
the  buyer’s  “Yes,”  he  continued,  “If 
were  to  throw  one  of  my  firm’s  trunks  c 
of  a  third-story  window  and  let  it  era 
on  the  sidewalk,  you  believe  it  would  eill; 
smash  to  pieces  or  else  become  so  broken 
as  to  make  repair  as  expensive  as  buyi 
a  new  trunk?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Blank.  I’ll  show  y 
that  our  trunks  will  not  only  stand  t 
abuse,  but  much  more.  The  office  wh 
I’m  now  talking  to  you  is  on  the  tenth  flo 
Adjoining  this  building  is  a  large  vac 
space  where  they  are  laying  foundatl 
for  a  skyscraper.  In  a  few  minutes  it  i 
be  noon,  and  the  workmen  will  be  off 
place.  Then  I’ll  gladly  let  you  select  : 
trunk  from  my  line  and  pitch  it  out  of  y 
office  window  onto  the  concrete  foundati 
below.  If  the  trunk  so  handled  is  dama 
more  seriously  than  v 
a  few  scratches.  I’ll 
mit  to  you  that  I  ai 
perverter  of  the  tri 
and  will  never  have 
nerve  to  show  my 
in  your  office  again, 
if,  on  the  other  hi 
the  trunk  stands  up 
claim  it  will,  I  k 
you’ll  want  to  give 
an  order,  won’t  you. 

“You  bet  I  will,- 
not  be  able  to  sigr 
too  quickly.” 

The  test  outlined 
lowed.  The  trunk 
sent  flying  through 
window  and  fell  or 
of  its  edges,  with  a  s 
of  crashes  onto  the 
pavement  below.  I 
exammation  showed 
not  a  joint  or  a  nail 
rivet  was  started, 
ring  a  few  scratches 
trunk  was  as  sour 
any  other  in  the  ! 
man’s  line. 

Convinced  by  th; 
markable  demor 
tion,  the  buyer  pla 
large  order  with 

mple  shears  off  the  desk 
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The  Crumpled  Stencil  Paper 

^  S  EVERYONE  in  an  office  knows,  a 
wax  duplicating  stencil  requires  most 
lareful  handling  to  prevent  cracking.  A 
,  rm  recently  placed  on  the  market  a  stencil 
,iat  possessed  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
le  wax  stencil  in  general  use.  Naturally 
t  the  start  the  firm  found  difficulty  in  in- 
ucing  prospects  to  believe  its  claims.  They 
ould  have  placed  stencils  in  on  trial,  but 
ley  were  not  partial  to  this  method  on  ac- 
ount  of  its  cost  and  the  delay  in  getting 
le  order  occasioned  by  such  trials. 
Accordingly  they  developed  a  striking 
emonstration  that  convinces  the  prospect 
n  the  spot.  At  the  end  of  his  preliminary 
ilk,  the  salesman  says,  “Mr.  Blank,  you 
lay  or  may  not  believe  what  I  have  been 
dling  you,  but  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
ot  only  is  everything  I  have  told  you  the 
olemn  truth,  but  I  have  really  understated 
ly  case.”  He  then  tells  the  prospect  to 
ike  a  sheet  of  stencil  paper  and  to  crumple 
in  his  hands  and  roll  it  into  as  small  a 
all  as  possible.  When  this  is  done  the 
rospect  is  asked  to  place  the  stencil  on  his 
esk  and  smooth  it  out;  then  to  have  his 
y'pist  place  it  in  a  typewriter  and  make  a 
tencil  in  the  usual  way,  and  subsequently 
un  off  some  letters  from  it. 

When  the  typist  brings  to  the  prospect 
dozen  or  more  duplications  from  the  sten- 
il  that  bear  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
rack  in  the  stencil,  and  that  are  as  clean- 
ut  and  perfect  as  one  could  wish  for,  there 
5  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do — give  the 
alesman  an  order. 

ft*  Rubbing  off  the  Paint 

^  NE  OF  the  large  picture  houses  re¬ 
cently  perfected  a  method  of  produc- 
ng  paintings  that  only  the  experienced  eye 
an  tell  from  genuine  oil  paintings.  For 
while  they  had  the  field  to  themselves. 
>Ten  imitators  sprang  up  and  treated  ordi- 
ary  crayon  drawings  with  a  coating  of 
hellac  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  oil 
■aintings. 

.  The  sales  manager  of  the  firm  immediate- 
Itf  developed  a  striking  “breakdown”  test 
.hat  effectively  proves  the  superiority  of 
is  firm’s  pictures  over  those  of  his  com- 
etitors.  When  a  prospect  mentions  that 
can  buy  similar  goods  elsewhere  at  a 
inch  lower  price,  the  salesman  simply  pro- 
uces  two  small  pictures  from  his  grip, 
dacing  one  in  the  hands  of  the  prospect,  he 
ays,  “This  is  one  of  the  cheap  pictures 
■ou’ve  been  talking  about.  Rub  any  place 
'0  the  picture  with  your  finger,  and  you’ll 
ind  that  you  can  smear  it ;  if  you  rub  hard 
fflough  you  can  rub  the  painting  oft’  alto- 
;  :ether  and  get  down  to  the  canvas.” 

When  the  prospect  has  done  this  the 
■alesman  hands- him  the  other  painting,  with, 
'Now  try  the  same  stunt  on  this  one,  and 
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The  novelty  of  seeing  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  in  water  so  impresses  the  passersby  that  they  go  into 

the  store  to  purchase 


if  you  can,  with  ordinary  rubbing,  erase 
any  of  the  painting,  much  less  get  down  to 
the  canvas.  I’ll  make  you  a  present  of  a 
five  dollar  bill.  You  can  also  pour  water 
over  the  picture  without  affecting  it  in  any 
way.  This  is  positive  proof  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  our  pictures  over  those  of  our 
competitors.”  Then  he  continues  to  the 
effect  that  when  one  buys  a  picture  he 
wants  something  that  will  last,  and  not  a 
cheap  imitation  that  will  look  all  right  for 
a  few  weeks  and  then  become  an  eye-sore. 

This  stringent  test,  performed  by  the 
prospect  himself,  never  fails  to  rout  com¬ 
petition  and  land  orders. 

Up  the  Steps  of  the  Capitol 

A  FIRM  operating  a  number  of  branch 
stores  throughout  the  eastern  states, 
was  looking  into  the  merits  of  motor  trucks 
for  delivery  purposes.  They  had  reached 
the  point  where  they  had  decided  to  change 
from  horse-and-wagon  delivery  to  motor 
trucks.  But  then  came  up  the  important 
question  of  which  motor  truck  to  use. 

The  sales  manager  of  a  well-known  motor 
truck  concern  was  responsible  for  educat¬ 
ing  the  chain-store  concern  to  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  motor  truck  delivery.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  chain-store  firm  had  in¬ 


vestigated  the  merits  of  various  motor 
trucks  and  had  been  told  by  a  competitive 
truck  concern  that  the  line  handled  by  the 
sales  manager  was  all  right  on  level  roads 
but  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  uphill 
work. 

This  objection  the  vice-president  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  sales  manager  with  the  prom¬ 
ise,  “If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  your 
trucks  will  run  uphill  as  well  as  on  level 
roads,  my  order  for  the  complete  equi]v 
ment  for  our  stores  is  yours. 

The  sales  manager  welcomed  this  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  test  and  invited  the  vice- 
president  to  take  a  ride  with  him  through 
the  city  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  and  to  see  for 
himself  with  what  ease  his  truck  would 
negotiate  some  of  the  local  hilly  streets. 

They  came  to  the  hill  leading  to  the 
Capitol.  Here  the  truck  was  stopped. 
Turning  to  the  vice-president  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  said,  “Mr.  Blank,  I  know  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  my  truck  can  start 
up  this  hill  under  its  own  power,  and  get  to 
the  top,  it  will  serve  for  all  commercial  pur¬ 
poses?”  With  the  vice-president’s  assent¬ 
ing  nod,  the  sales  manager  started  the 
truck  up  the  hill.  As  it  neared  the  top.  he 

(■Continued  on  Page  305.) 
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Forei GN Blood  In 

AmeriowBusiness 


WHEREVER  lives  a  man  with  the 
shamrock  in  his  heart,  there  lives 
a  true  optimist.”  So  wrote  a  cer¬ 
tain  historian  many  years  ago,  and  one  who 
presumably  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  for 
the  Irish  are  today  considered  the  most 
naturally  hopeful  and  optimistic  race  un¬ 
der  the  sun.  Their  optimism  shines  through 
their  home  lives,  their  daily  affairs,  their 
talk  and  consultations,  and  above  all,  in 
business.  Meet  an  Irishman  with  a  hearty 
clasp  of  the  hand,  a  smile  and  a  briskly 
gay  word,  and  he  will  respond  in  kind  as 
infallibly  as  the  barometer  to  the  weather. 
Meet  him,  however,  with  drooping  head  and 
dolorous  mien,  and  you  will  find  him  the 
most  lack-luster  creature  alive.  This  brings 
us  to  his  second  dominant  quality — sym¬ 
pathy. 

The  Irish-Americans  have  been  called 
the  structure  of  America.  For  in  the  days 
when  old  Ireland  was  in  the  black  throes  of 
starvation,  and  misery  and  wretchedness 
waited  on  every  hand,  the  few  hundreds 
that  migrated  to  America  took  up  the  only 
weapons  of  industry  they  knew — the  pick 
and  shovel,  and  set  bravely  to  work  remod¬ 
eling  and  shaping  the  new  land  where  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  live  and  rear  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  placed 
the  stamp  of  this 
manual  labor  ev¬ 
er  ywhere —  in 
rail  and  water 
highways,  in 
ditches  and  can¬ 
als,  in  homes  and 
business  build¬ 
ings,  in  every¬ 
thing  capable  of 
construction  in 
steel,  stone  or 
iron.  Many  a 
towering  sky¬ 
scraper  has  Irish 
skill  at  its  true 
foundation,  and 
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many  a  classic  temple  of  beauty  owes  charm 
and  loveliness  to  the  irish  laborers  who  car¬ 
ried  out  the  architect’s  ideas  with  a  heart 
as  receptive  to  beauty  as  the  architect’s  own. 

As  to  where  the  Irish  are  now  engaged 
in  business  and  how  many  uncounted  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  found  in  shops  and  of¬ 
fices — they  are  cosmopolite ;  one  finds  them 
everywhere.  Monuments  of  constructive 
industry  stand  to  their  credit  in  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  market-place  in  America.  Take  New 
York  City.  Four  million  people  crowding 
its  streets  and  homes  cannot  take  a  drink 
of  water  without  being  indebted  to  an  Irish¬ 
man  for  the  privilege.  For  an  Irishman, 
fames  Coleman,  built  the  great  Croton  dam 
which  furnishes  the  city’s  daily  supply.  He 
is  ex-president  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  as  proud  of  the  shamrock,  and 
his  country  after  forty  years’  residence  on 
American  soil  as  any  man  can  be.  These 
four  million  jieople  cannot  enter  the  depths 
of  the  subway  transportation  service  to  be 
whirled  with  the  swiftness  of  a  railroad 
train  through  the  dark  tunnels  below  the 
sidewalk  levels,  without  remembering  that 
one  Irishman — William  G.  McAdoo — de¬ 


signed  this  method  of  transportation,  a 
that  another  Irishman — John  B.  McDon« 
— carried  it  through.  When  rushing  to  t 
upper  levels  again,  they  cannot  look  up  ir 
the  sunny  heights  and  see  story  after  stc 
of  a  dozen  skyscrapers  towering  toward  I 
blue  sky  without  thinking  of  John  D.  Cri 
mins,  the  Irish-American  who,  as  head  o 
big  New  York  contracting  company,  pi 
up  a  twenty-story  steel  giant  every 
months  and  who,  during  the  years  of  lal 
in  his  adopted  country,  has  added  four  hi 
dred  buildings  to  New  York’s  city  stre 
and  squares.  Do  they  want  to  send  a  m 
sage?  Whereto?  Alaska?  It  cannot  m; 
its  way  to  that  northern  land  unless  ove 
cable  line  laid  by  David  Lynch  of  Kilker 
county,  Ireland.  Do  they  leave  an  or 
for  the  delivery  of  the  morning  papers 
their  doors?  It  could  not  be  filled  exc 
for  the  fact  that  an  Irishman  of  the  na 
of  Patrick  Farrelly  conceived  the  idea 
forming  a  big  association  for  that  very  p 
pose,  today  known  to  the  world  as 
American  News  Association. 

Even  a  strip  of  bacon  for  breakl 
will  remind  those  who  know  the  facts  t 
four  Irishmen — the  Cudahy  brothers,  wh 
ancestors  came  over  in  the  steerage  fi 
Ireland  where 
they  were  slow¬ 
ly  starving  to 
death — are  now 
masters  of  a 
part  of  the 
world’s  food 
supply.  And  if 
all  this  seems 
surprising  in  a 
country  suppos¬ 
edly  Anglo  Sax¬ 
on,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that 
25,000,000  of 
America’s  popu¬ 
lation  are  said  to 
have  Irish  blood 
in  their  veins. 


JUSTICE  GOFF 


THOS.  F.  RYAN 
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Prominent  on  the  list  of  Irish-Americans 
ands  the  name  of  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan, 
orn  to  Irish  pluck  and  luck  he  started  as 
poor,  ignorant  emigrant  looking  for  a 
)llar-a-week  job  and  has  ended  as  one  of 
e  colossal  figures  of  Wall  Street.  He  be- 
in  his  career  as  clerk  to  a  small  Baltimore 
erchant,  succeeded,  and  came  to  New 
ork.  Four  years  after  his  arrival  he  was 
i  unimportant  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
lange.  Ten  years  later  saw  him  a  partner 
•  William  C.  Whitney,  and  the  pair  pulled 
f  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
ilroad  coups  ever]  seen  in 
e  street.  Millions  flowed 
to  Mr.  Ryan,  but  he  has 
tired  from  active  service  in 
lance  and  spends  his  days 
his  Virginia  farm — Oak 
idge  —  where  he  raises 
ooded  cattle  and  horses, 
he  middle  name  of  this 
nseless,  adroit  and  secre- 
/e  man  has  been  no  mis- 
)mer,  for  he  is  on  the  apex 
Millionaire’s  Mount,  and 
s  countrymen  recognize  the 
ish  quality  of  persistence, 
the  secret  of  getting  what 
!  goes  after.  He  is  with- 
it  doubt  the  richest  Irish- 
nerican  in  the  country. 

And  there  is  James  J. 
ni — “Jim”  Hill  to  his  com- 
itriots  and  friends — who, 
though  bom  in  Canada, 
aits  no  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
aiming  his  Irish  parentage 
id  decent.  He  got  into  St. 
lul  in  the  days  of  packet  travel  by  water,  and 
w  the  place  the  railroads  must  eventually 
ke  in  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
eat  northwest.  Through  him,  and  the  men 
i  gathered  about  him,  the  Northwest  was 
)ened  to  commerce;  broad  pathways  of 
avel  were  built  from  Lake  Superior  across 
500  miles  of  wilderness  and  5,000  miles  of 
;ean;  the  ports  of  Russia,  China  and  Japan 
ere  opened,  and  the  furthering  of  inter- 
itional  commerce  rendered  an  established 
ct.  Fifty  years  have  been  spent  by  Mr. 
ill  in  the  building  and  extension  of  the 
orthern  Pacific  railroad  lines.  He  has  but 
tely  retired  with  a  fortune  of  millions  to 
s  credit.  As  an  optimist  true  to  his  race 
id  traditions,  he  made  good  from  the  very 
'St  day. 

Another  Irishman,  Daniel  O’Day,  who  at 
e  same  time — fifty  years  ago — was  noth- 
g  more  than  an  ordinary  laborer  in  the 
^nnsylvania  oil  fields,  with  never  an  am- 
tion  beyond  the  hope  of  a  job,  became  one 
,  the  big  men  in  Standard  Oil.  And  Alex- 
ider  E.  Orr,  who  was  19  before  he  left 
'e  mother  country,  rose  to  prominence 
rough  his  skill  in  the  conduct  of  large 


commercial  bodies,  and  served  his  turn  as 
president  of  the  immense  interests  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Thomas  M.  Mulry,  former  commissioner 
of  charity  for  New  York  City,  is  today 
president  of  the  Emigrant  Industrial  Bank 
which  holds  a  cool  hundred  millions  in  its 
vaults,  while  all  those  who  have  important 
dealings  with  the  steel  corporation  of  the 
United  States  know  of  Judge  Gary,  the 
Irishman  at  its  head,  who  has  built  a  city, 
named  after  him,  and  revolutionized  indus¬ 


trial  and  educational  matters  within  its 
bounds  so  that  his  name  is  known  far  and 
wide.  Another  Irishman  well  known,  es¬ 
pecially  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
New  York’s  public  schools,  is  William  H. 
Maxwell,  superintendent  of  education  for 
the  past  twenty  years. 

On  the  strictly  merchandise  and  business 
side  are  Kelly  &  Sons,  who  run  an  axe  plant 
covering  fifty  acres  in  Charleston,  Va.,  the 
founder  coming  as  a  steerage  passenger 
from  Ireland,  buying  the  land  and  starting 
his  boys  in  business  with  the  proviso  that 
they  keep  the  plant  in  the  family.  They 
have  kept  their  word,  and  the  plant  shows 
the  half-century-old  sign,  “Kelly  &  Sons,” 
still  swinging  in  the  wind. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  beef  are 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the 
cattle  ranges  of  Timothy  Kinney,  formerly 
of  Ireland,  now  of  Wyoming,  and  from 
those  of  George  Russell,  of  Nevada,  cattle 
king  of  the  western  plains.  When  Henry 
Glay  Frick,  now  coke  king  of  America, 
wanted  to  borrow  $10,000  to  start  him  in  a 
business  he  believed  would  eventually  make 
him  master  of  the  industry,  it  was  an  Irish 


banker,  Thomas  E.  Mellon  of  Pittsburg, 
to  whom  he  applied,  and  found  the  loan 
forthcoming.  The  head  of  the  Mark  Cross 
Company  of  New  York  is  an  Irishman — 
Patrick  T.  Murphy  by  name.  Another 
descendant  of  the  green  sod  country  is  Ed¬ 
ward  Malley,  who  began  life  as  a  wander¬ 
ing  pack  peddler,  but  who  is  today  owner 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  New  Haven,  with  a  growing 
bank  account,  and  his  cheerful  fund  of  good 
humor  unchanged.  And  James  Brady — the 
famous  “Diamond  Jim”  who 
began  his  career  as  a  travel¬ 
ing  salesman,  has  made  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  trafific  of  railroad 
supplies.  Frank  Bradley  and 
John  O’Rourke  are  the  two 
Irishmen  in  direct  charge  of 
the  construction  of  New 
York’s  newest  subway.  In 
Chicago,  everybody  can  point 
out  William  P.  Rand,  the 
Irish  coal  magnate  who  dug 
his  millions  literally  with  a 
pick  out  of  the  soil.  Every 
southern  pickanniny  knows 
John  Flannery,  Savannah’s 
big,  kindly  cotton  king,  while 
western  pioneers  — men  of 
California’s  gold  rush  days — 
all  remember  the  famous  trio 
of  Irishmen — Flood,  Fair  and 
O’Brien,  whose  mining  opera¬ 
tions  changed  the  silver 
markets  of  the  world.  In 
San  Francisco  today,  few  are 
better  known  than  “Jimmy,” 
otherwise  James  D.  Phelan, 
the  city’s  fire  and  earthquake  mayor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mutual  Savings  Bank,  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  philanthropist,  scholar  and  poet 
born. 

Business  men  may  be  roughly  divided  in¬ 
to  two  classes^ — those  who  protect,  and 
those  who  are  protected.  As  lawyers,  judges 
and  administrators,  of  the  former  class,  the 
Irish-American  has  made  his  mark.  On 
the  benches  of  our  courts  sit  half  a  dozen 
Irishmen  whose  judicial  decisions  have  won 
them  recognition,  Martin  J.  Keogh,  Morgan 
J.  O’Brien,  James  Fitzgerald,  George  C. 
Bartlett — all  administrative  positions — and 
deal  out  justice  according  to  the  law.  And 
Justice  Goff- — white  haired  and  full  of  years 
— he  who  sent  New  York’s  gunmen  to  jus¬ 
tice,  and  whose  sentences  are  both  stern  and 
kindly — he  is  the  friend  of  Irishmen,  and 
Ireland  is  honored  in  his  name. 

Not  only  on  the  practical  side  of  life 
is  the  Irish-American  a  factor  in  the  life 
of  his  adopted  country.  His  heart  and  mind 
are  well-springs  of  literature,  poetry,  music 
and  art.  He  is  obsessed  by  patriotism ;  and 
the  songs  of  old  Ireland  never  fail  of  effect 
according  to  their  mood.  Songs  of  loyalty 
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rouse  him  to  fiery  enthusiasm,  while  som¬ 
bre  or  melancholy  airs  can  sink  him  to  the 
depths.  So  accurately  does  the  Irishman 
reflect  the  conditions  of  thought  about  him 
that  he  may  almost  be  called  a  mental  baro¬ 
meter.  This  quality  is  responsible  for  some 
of  Ireland’s  most  exquisite  lyrics — the 
“Low  Backed  Car,”  written  by  Samuel 
Lover,  Irish  poet  and  novelist,  the  fluent 
oratory  of  Burke  Cochrane,  the  musical 
productions  of  Victor  Herbert,  the  sculp¬ 
tured  figures  of  St.  Gaudens,  Ireland’s  mu¬ 
sic,  poetry  and  songs  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

That  America  was  at  one  time  merely  a 
refuge  for  distressed  and  starving  Irish  is 
true;  but  the  shadow  of  starvation  no  long¬ 
er  broods  over  Ireland,  and  the  class  of  im¬ 
migrants  who  now'  seek  her  shores  are 
happy.  Hardy  and  vigorous.  Four  million 
full-blooded  Irishmen  inhabit  this  country 
today ;  men  of  brawm  and  muscle,  of  heart 
and  brain.  And  a  large  portion  of  these 
men  form  what  are  called  the  solid  men — 
the  men  who  stand  like  pillars  under  what¬ 
ever  burdens  may  be  imposed  upon  tlipm. 
The  Irish  are  of  sturdy  stock,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  and  perhaps,  in  recognition 
of  this  fact,  America  has  made  her  greatest 
gain. 


As  factors  in  the  business  life  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  they  bring  their  unconquerable  optimism, 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  for 
where  the  more  cautious  and  conservative 
mind  feels  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  better 
than  two  in  the  bush,  the  quick,  agile,  over¬ 
leaping  mind  of  the  Irish  business  man  feels 
the  necessity  of  striking  boldly  for  the  two 
in  the  bush,  and  carries  his  deal  through,  so 
to  speak,  with  a  shout.  His  habit  of  cheer¬ 
ful  vigor  of  thought  makes  the  smallest 
loophole  of  financial  success  give  him  a 
vista  of  “Hillionaires’  Row,”  and  while  he 
counts  his  pennies  with  one  hand,  he  spends 
his  millions  with  the  other.  Honest,  humor¬ 
ous,  careless  and  kind,  he  is  a  gambler  by 
instinct,  willing  to  take  a  chance  and  give 
somebody  else  half.  He  is  an  extremist — 
either  at  the  pinnacle  of  hope  or  in  the  pit 
of  despair.  The  question  of  successful 
dealing  with  him,  in  business  matters,  in¬ 
cludes  the  finding  of  the  auspicious  mo¬ 
ment;  for  besides  being  an  extremist,  he  in¬ 
clines  strongly  to  superstition,  and  an  un¬ 
lucky  sign  or  omen  is  enough  to  mar  his 
business  deal  for  the  day. 

No  race  has  been  so  misunderstood,  and 
none  so  universally  judged  by  its  lowest 
strata.  The  entire  nation  goes  about,  one 
might  say,  with  a  chip  on  its  shoulder,  for 


no  Irishman  can  cheerfully  take  blatri 
Stars  may  fall  and  oceans  run  amuck,  b 
Paddy’s  broad  shoulders  will  share  none  ' 
the  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  he  i; 
valuable  unit  in  the  economic  order.  He. 
the  pioneer  of  American  labor,  “the  hew 
of  wood,  and  the  drawer  of  water.”  t' 
builder  of  cities,  palaces  and  homes.  Ai 
on  the  ladder  of  business  success  he 
steadily  climbing  upward. 

The  notion  has  prevailed  quite  gener; 
ly  that  the  Irish  took  little  part  in  i 
settlement  of  this  country,  and  that  t 
original  American  stock  was  comparati’s 
ly  free  from  Celtic  elements.  This,  ho 
ever,  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  large  numb< 
of  Irish  came  to  America  in  the  Sevc 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  In  t 
year  1623,  only  three  years  after  the  lav 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Ro( 
a  company  of  550  Irish  men  and  worn 
were  transported  to  New  England 
British  merchants.  No  complete  accoi 
can  be  given,  however,  of  the  Irish  imr 
gration  during  the  Colonial  period  1 
cause  the  statistics  are  not  obtainal: 
The  first  definitely  known  settlement  v 
at  Logan,  Pa.,  in  1699,  and  Pennsylvai 
received  a  very  large  proportion  of  1 
Irish  immigration  during  the  Eighteet 
Century. 

Among  the  many  names  of  persons 
Irish  origin,  who  have  achieved  natio 
prominence  in  various  fields  of  activi 
may  be  mentioned  the  distinguished  jo 
nalist,  Horace  Greely;  the  great  inve 
ors,  Robert  Fulton  and  Samuel  F. 
Morse  ;  the  celebrated  surgeon,  D.  Hay 
Agnew,  and  particularly  appropriate 
connection  with  the  recent  celebration 
the  Perry  Centennial,  may  be  mentic 
Oliver  Hazzard  Perry,  who  came  of  Nv 
Ireland  stock. 

The  political  influence  of  the  Irish 
not  been  altogether  fortunate  for  the  cc 
mon  weal,  neither  have  the  contributr 
to  the  arts  of  civilization  in  this  corn, 
been  very  great.  In  fact,  for  Amerii 
literature,  music,  painting  and  archi' 
ture  the  Irish  have  done  very  little,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  have  d 
important  service  in  aiding  the  econo: 
development  of  the  country.  They  h 
performed  the  heavy  work  in  laying 
material  foundation  for  national  gr* 
ness,  but,  above  all,  the  coming  of 
Irish  has  enriched  and  enlivened  the 
tional  character  by  a  liberal  infusionj 
the  warm  blood  of  the  Celt. 

It  is  certain  that  they  have  built  ro| 
laid  rails,  worked  mines  and  run  factoij 
all  with  the  same  cheerful  and  soci: 
disposition,  and  whether  the  labor  has  1 
of  the  lower  or  higher  order,  it  has  c 
sturdy  service  in  developing  the  mat< 
resources  of  this  country. 
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Finding  thQ  Hi ddon  CausG 

Efficient  Service  Dependent  Upon  an  Analysis  oj  the  Factors  that  Produce, 

Distribute  and  Create  Demand 

By  Marshall  J.  Bailey 


[NTO  the  service  headquarters  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  middle  west  there  walked  one 
day  a  genial,  complacent  individual  who 
ad  for  three  years  praised  and  paid  and 
tilled  for  their  product.  An  accident  had 
efallen  him  on  a  trip  and  he  wished  to  re¬ 
lace  the  broken  part  of  his  machine.  The 
ervice  manager  greeted  him,  then  hurried 
ito  the  stock  room  to  comply.  The  stock 
lan  listened  and  made  a  wry  face.  The 
istributing  department,  he  explained,  had 
ut  recently  made  an  unusual  demand  for 
flat  particular  piece  and  exhausted  the 
tock.  Although  they  were  speeding  up  pro- 
uction  to  the  best  of  their  ability  he  feared 
he  gentleman  would  have  to  wait  quite  a 
ttle  time. 

The  service  manager  was  angry.  When 
e  returned  and  requested  the  complacent 
iidividual  to  wait  several  days  that  gentle- 
aan  also  became  angry.  He  stormed  around 
he  offices,  his  faith  in  their  product  sadly 
haken  and  their  reputation  marred.  Some¬ 
day,  however,  they  managed  to  fix  him  up 
n  a  job-lot  manner  that  would  suffice  tem- 
lorarily,  the  while  they  were  poignantly 
onscious  of  his  unconcealed  disgust.  And 
vhen  he  had  gone  the  service  manager,  still 
ngry,  began  an  assiduous  search  for  the 
ause  of  it  all. 

In  the  beginning  he  reduced  the  effect 
0  a  simple  sentence.  The  service  depart- 
nent  had  desired  a  particular  part  of  which 
he  stock  room  was  depleted  and  production 
'ehind.  The  effect  was  only  too  apparent ; 
lis  job  was  to  find  the  cause. 

He  went  into  the  production  department 
nd  talked  with  the  men.  He  found  that 
or  the  stock  room  to  make  a  sudden  de- 
nand  on  their  department  for  a  certain  part 
^^as  not  unusual — it  occurred  often.  The 
len  were  quick  to  show  overtime  cards  to 
irove  their  case.  Every  indication  pointed 
0  trouble  in  the  stock  room  and  not  in  pro- 
luction.  So  in  the  stock  room  he  sought 
he  cause  of  the  spasmodic  demand  which 
hrew  labor  into  a  spasm  of  overwork  and 
he  paymaster  into  a  cold  sweat.  He  ques- 
loned,  cross-questioned  and  analyzed. 

“I  ain’t  responsible,”  declared  the  stock- 
:eeper  with  fervor,  “if  you  fellows  rush 
n  here  and  try  to  grab  what  the  assemblers 
happened  to  need  most!” 

“A  good  point,  that,”  replied  the  service 


man.  “We  rush  in  and  grab;  the  assem¬ 
blers  need!  When  service  becomes  inferior 
to  assembling  we  need  a  change  I”  In  the 
stockman’s  excuse  he  had  discovered  the 
hidden  cause. 

The  service  department  was  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  production  without  a  gauge 
to  register  pressure  of  its  demand.  A  most 
vital  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  their  depart¬ 
ment  had  been  ignored.  As  concerned  regu¬ 
lation  of  their  particular  demand  they  had 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  stock  room  which 


^  'HE  Service  Department  of  any 
concern  is  like  the  heart  of  a 
man.  It  is  the  seat  of  life  and 
strength  of  the  finished  product. 
Radiating  from  its  headquarters 
are  the  three  great  lights  of  all 
enterprise- -reputation,  constancy 
and  efficiency.  To  cripple  its 
activity  or  confuse  management 
will  result  in  spasmodic  produc¬ 
tion,  dead  stock,  a  giant  blockade 
of  selling  force,  and  chaos  even  to 
prospects  who  create  demand. 
This  is  a  story  of  how  one  man 
with  the  fundamental  working 
principle  of  efficiency  sought  the 
cause  of  defects  in  the  Service 
Organization  of  a  big  western 
concern  and  applied  the  remedy. 


in  turn  regulated  its  supply  by  the  need  of 
the  assemblers.  A  good  service  is  produc¬ 
tion  regulated  by  service-demand  and  stock. 
Here  service  had  been  simply  production 
and  stock  with  the  service  demand  an  ab¬ 
struse  quantity. 

Thereafter  the  stockroom  made  place 
for  a  service  department  man.  Coincident 
with  his  advent  there  was  inaugurated  the 
department  of  service  stock  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  service  manager.  Fric¬ 
tion  between  service,  stock  and  production 
was  eliminated.  Efficiency  and  speed  of 
the  service  department  was  increased.  Not 
only  did  the  new  department  register  cor¬ 
rect  demand  of  service  requirements  but  it 
did  more.  It  disclosed  through  record  the 
weakest  and  most  defective  parts  of  the 
completed  product  and  became  a  tremend¬ 
ous  power  in  establishing  greater  reputation 
for  durability. 


A  single  step  toward  establishment  of 
efficiency  will  often  result  in  an  endless 
chain  of  defects  discovered  that  when  cor¬ 
rected  stimulate  output  and  reduce  cost  be¬ 
yond  original  conception.  In  this  instance 
the  service  manager  was  not  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  By  locating  one  hidden  cause 
he  created  an  open  sesame;  from  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  factor  in  production  he  trailed  into 
an  analysis  of  a  factor  in  distribution. 

A  repeated  demand  through  his  depart¬ 
ment  for  replacement  of  a  certain  part  of 
their  completed  product  attracted  attention. 
The  operation  entailed  considerable  extra 
work  and  the  service  offices  were  constantly 
flooded  with  mail  complaints  of  delay  in 
shipment,  inconveniences,  etc.  No  matter 
how  persistently  and  diligently  the  service 
division  prodded  the  shipping  department, 
complaints  refused  to  decrease.  A  daily 
diet  of  complaining  letters  is  not  productive 
of  good  humor  and  the  service  manager, 
worn  with  phrase  of  explanation,  journeyed 
into  the  shipping  department  to  seek  the 
cause. 

He  found  the  shipping  floor  covered  with 
a  number  of  parts  boxed  in  small  crates 
and  ready  for  shipment  that  day.  He  called 
the  head  shipping  clerk.  “What  express 
company  will  get  these?”  he  inquired. 

The  shipping  man  waved  toward  the 
door,  about  which  there  hung  a  number  of 
express  company  placards.  “We’ve  got  ev¬ 
ery  sign  out,”  he  said.  “The  first  one  that 
comes  along,  I  suppose.” 

The  service  manager  read  the  address  on 
the  crate  nearest  him.  It  was  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  “Suppose,”  said  he,  and 
named  a  northern  express  company,  “comes 
along.  Would  they  get  that  shipment?” 

The  shipping  man,  busy  penciling,  nodded 
his  head.  “They’d  get  ’em  all,  sure.” 

“Bring  in  those  signs,”  said  the  service 
manager.  “Gad!  No  wonder  we’re  being 
flooded  with  complaints  of  delay  upstairs ! 
Why,  that  shipment  in  that  case  would 
travel  three  thousand  miles  to  go  two  thou¬ 
sand  !” 

They  took  down  the  signs  and  divided  the 
shipments  according  to  the  territories  as 
covered  by  the  express  companies.  After¬ 
ward  a  number  of  large  bins  were  impro¬ 
vised  and  each  shipment  designated  as 

(Continued  on  Page  306.) 
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An  ALYZ I NG  Char  ACT  e  r 

6y  Studyo/ thQ  Face 

The  Standard  of  Quality  in  a  Mans  Accomplishments  a  Key  to  the  Quality  of  his  Face,  and  tk 

Troportions  of  his  Face  a  Key  to  His  Other  A  bilities 

By  Holmes  W.  Merton 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  discovering  special  talent,  familiarly  called  “sizing  up  the  man.”  One  of  these  methods  is  t 
make  a  study  of  a  man’s  past  career;  the  other  method  is  to  study  his  mentality  and  career  together. 

For  the  first,  or  historical  method,  the  best  guide  is  undoubtedly  the  “Chart  of  Known  Abilities,”  as  compared  with  a  “Chart  o 
Required  Abilities.”  These  were  outlined  in  former  articles  in  Business.  The  second,  or  descriptive  mentality,  method  is  much  mor 
comprehensive  than  the  merely  historical  one,  and  Prof.  Merton  will  show,  in  this  and  following  articles,  how  the  specific  signs  of  abi'l 
ity,  as  shown  in  the  face,  can  aid  in  finding  the  right  man  for  a  given  situation  or  for  a  specialized  vocation. 


The  advantage  of  knowing  the  men¬ 
tal  regions  of  the  face  when  sizing 
up  a  man  is  of  much  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  may  seem  apparent.  It  aids  in 
discovering  mental  abilities  that  the  man 
under  consideration  may  not  have  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  and,  also,  natural 
deficiencies  that  his  past  occupation  has 
not  revealed.  Knowing  these  facts  of  men¬ 
tality,  one  charts  the  man’s  judgments,  not 
simply  the  facts  concerning  him,  and  is  able 
to  size  up  the  man’s  conclusions  as  well  as 
his  mental  processes. 

Executive  ability  is  not  a  matter  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  one  of  judgment.  Charting 
the  man  is  a  process  of  discovering  his 
ability  to  accomplish  a  definite  kind  and  a 
definite  quantity  of  work.  A  “Chart  of  the 
Required  Abilities”  for  any  particular  voca- 
iton  will  be  a  chart  of  the  requ'red  man. 
Finding  the  required  man  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  man  with  the  re¬ 
quired  abilities:  One  is  that  men  hav¬ 
ing  extreme  gifts  in  a  particular  direc¬ 
tion  are  scarce;  another  is  that  men  of 
other  kinds  of  extreme  abilities  cannot 
be  molded  to  fit  new  requirements. 

For  these  difficulties  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy — until  human  brains  and  their 
order  of  acting  change.  The  third 
reason  for  the  difficulty  of  selection  is 
that  there  has  been  no  natural  method 
of  discovering  the  man  who  had  the 
natural  abilities,  but  who  had  not  been 
tested  by  sufficient  experience  to  give 
his  business  stamp  and  grade.  There 
however,  a  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  and 
we  hope  at  least  partially  to  suggest  it. 

To  the  reader  of  character  the  compara¬ 
tive  sixes  of  different  heads  or  different 


determined  by  the  topography  of  his  fac 
and  forehead.  His  expression — that  upo 
which  the  old  physiognomists  almost  entire 
ly  based  their  delineations — is  of  littl 
value. 

There  are  greater  differences  in  the  tex 
tures  and  qualities  of  men  than  there  are  i 
the  textures  and  qualities  of  fabrics.  Th 
most  practical  test  of  quality  is  accomplish 
ment — the  fact  of  having  done  somethin 
which  required  marked  ability. 

Having  found  a  standard  of  quality  i 
some  one  of  a  man’s  accomplishments,  tha 
standard  becomes  a  key  to  the  quality  of  hi 
whole  face ;  and  the  proportions  of  his  fac 
are  a  key  to  his  other  abilities. 

As  a  first  illustration  of  the  descriptiv 
mentality  method  of  sizing  up  the  man,  w 
give  a  “composite  face”  of  four  men  wh 
are  today  leaders  in  the  field  of  prc 
moting  large  enterprises. 

A  glance  at  this  “composite  face 
shows  that  the  dominating  characteris 
tics  of  the  four  faces  were  the  breadt 
and  length  of  the  forehead  and  of  tb 
nose  in  the  regions  marked  (1)  “rea 
son,”  (2)  “construction”  and  “judg 
ment” — a  sub-faculty  of  (1)  “reason. 

A  business  executive  or  a  sub-execr 
tive  must  have  reason,  constructio: 
and  foresight  very  full ;  the  nearer  tha 
these  are  to  being  his  highest  faculties 
the  better  it  will  be  for  his  constructiv 
work. 

The  executive  employer  who  is  look 
ing  for  men  who  will  raise  the  effi 
ciency  of  his  promotive  executive  staJ 
to  the  highest  possible  point  should  keenl; 
observe  the  size  and  modellings  of  th 
foreheads  and  noses  of  men  under  scrutin; 
in  the  regions  marked  (1)  “reason”  an* 

(Continued  on  Page  307.) 
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faces  are  of  no  consequence,  whatever; 
the  comparative  qualities  are  of  the  great¬ 
est  consequence.  Having  determined  the 
quality  of  a  man’s  mental  machine,  the  com¬ 
parative  powers  of  his  mental  abilities  are 
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5VCRED1T  END(/EXPORT 

Sales 

Sixty  or  Ninety  Day  Sight  Draft  Attached  to  Bill  of  Lading,  the  Best 

Arrangement  for  All  Concerned 

By  J .  K.  Clifford 


accept  about  half  of  the  orders  secured  by 
mail  solicitation,  but  in  many  cases  no 
information  was  on  file  in  this  country 
and  the  delay  in  securing  enough  data  to 
conscientiously  class  the  senders  as  good 
risks  killed  our  chances  of  repeat  orders 
even  where  they  did  not  result  in  cancel¬ 
lations  or  refusal  of  goods  on  arrival. 

The  export  salesman  was  discouraged 
and  resentful,  for  in  view  of  my  long  con¬ 
nection  with  the  house  and  our  natural 
conservatism  I  had  an  unfair  advantage 
over  him  with  the  president  and  in  the 
many  conflicts  I  was  always  upheld  on 
the  principle  I  always  used  as  a  shield — 
the  sales  and  credit  ends  of  the  business 
should  be  kept  separate.  However,  with¬ 
in  myself  there  were  misgivings  and  I 
sought  the  advice  of  other  credit  men 
whose  firms  did  foreign  business. 

The  information  gained  from  these 
sources  proved  of  no  value.  Some  con¬ 
ducted  their  export  business  solely 
through  commission  houses  who  were 
rated  and  paid  cash  ten  days  from 
date  of  invoice.  Others  had  sales¬ 
men  whose  orders  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  references  of  other  firms 
in  this  country  and  none  offered 
any  hopes  of  solving  the  problem 
which  faced  me  more  and  more 
frequently,  that  of  passing  credit 
on  mail  orders  from  firms  in  scat¬ 
tered  parts  of  the  world. 

One  night  my  son,  observing  the 
pile  of  foreign  orders  for  shipment 
which  were  piled  at  my  desk  at 
home,  asked  me  why  it  was  that  I 
had  broken  my  long-standing  rule  of 
closing  my  office  desk  on  business 
topics. 

More  to  talk  to  myself  than  with  hope 
of  assistance,  I  told  him  of  the  problem 
that  was  before  me. 

“Why,  dad,”  he  exclaimed,  “can’t  you 
write  for  their  references  in  your  letter 
asking  for  orders  and  at  the  same  time 
start  an  inquiry  through  the  agencies  so 
you’ll  get  reports  as  soon  as  orders?” 

I  couldn’t  write  for  references,  but  of 


^  ERSONAL  honesty,  ability  and  fi¬ 
nancial  resources  are  not  matters  of 
climate  or  nationality. 

Enrique  Gonzales  of  Arequipa,  Peru, 
d  Chee  Sun  May  of  Shanghai,  China, 
e  not  credit  risks  in  connection  with 
e  color  of  their  skins  or  the  color  of 
eir  countries  as  they  appear  on  the  map 
It  should  be  judged  by  the  same  sound 
ree  C’s — character,  capability  and  capi- 
l  as  the  John  Jones  Manufacturing 
)mpany  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  fact  that  you  have  lost  on  a  ship- 
ent  to  Venezuela  does  not  make  it  an 
isafe  country  in  which  to  do  business 
y  more  than  a  street  accident  proves 
e  advisability  of  using  biplanes. 

This  knowledge  came  to  me  by  costly 
perience.  Long  before  our  firm  ever 
earned  of  taking  active  steps  to  secure 
reign  sales  we  received  a  letter  in  Eng- 
h  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  which  included 
order  for  nearly  three  thousand  dol- 
■s,  accompanied  by  several  references, 
eluding  firms  in  Europe  and  a 
jdit  agency  in  Buenos  Ayres.  I 
ash  to  state  that  I  turned  it 
wn  because  none  of  the  references 
;re  known  to  me  and  I  felt  that 
eir  replies  would  therefore  be 
lueless.  We  wrote  for  cash  in 
vance  and  getting  no  reply,  felt 
at  we  had  foiled  an  attempt  to 
fraud  us. 

Five  years  later  when  I  was  hav- 
I  a  friendly  chat  with  our  chief 
mpetitor’s  credit  man,  he  care- 
sly  mentioned  that  he  had  just 
K.’d  an  order  for  over  ten  thou- 
ad  dollars  for  Brazil. 

When  I  jokingly  chided  him  on  his 
esent  to  a  foreigner  he  retorted  that 
llas-Manero  &  Co.  had  greater  assets 
an  we  two  combined  and  had  bought 
are  goods  of  them  in  three  years  than 
eir  best  New  York  account. 

That  night  on  the  train  I  had  a  little 
art  to  heart  talk  with  myself.  The  firm 
lad  turned  down  was  Villas-Manero 


were  credit  information  departments,  not 
only  in  export  organizations,  whose  exis¬ 
tence  was  never  before  called  to  my  at¬ 
tention,  but  that  domestic  credit  agencies 
were  prepared  to  secure  the  same  kind 
of  reports  that  I  used  even  on  firms  in 
our  own  city. 

From  these  sources  I  was  able  to 
struggle  along  during  our  first  year  and 


A  business  street  in  Rangoon  and  the  largest 
department  store  in  Burma, 


When  we  finally  established  an  export 
department  I  foresaw  that  in  order  to  do 
the  house  justice  at  least  some  means  of 
securing  real  information  on  firms  across 
the  water  was  necessary  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  found  on  investigation  that  there 
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A  scene  at  the  docks  in  Havana, 


course  the  export  sales  manager  could 
ask  for  references  and  turn  the  names 
over  to  me  for  credit  reports. 

The  next  night  the  export  man  and  I 
buried  the  hatchet,  and  by  the  time  the 
clock  hands  were  together  we  had 
worked  out  a  plan  which  would  enable  us 
by  close  co-operation  to  obtain,  at  a  war¬ 
ranted  expense,  advance  information  on 
selected  prospects  and  we  had  drafted 
paragraphs  which,  while  not  diminishing 
the  selling  power  of  his  letter,  would  out¬ 
line  our  terms  of  payment,  offer  a  liberal 
cash  discount  and  request  references  if 
credit  was  desired. 

Subsequent  conferences  pledged  us  to 
joint  endeavor  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
^ible  volume  of  business  with  the  small¬ 
est  per  cent  of  loss.  On  my  part  I  was 
to  give  prompt  attention  to  orders,  to  se¬ 
cure  shipment  by  first  available  sailings 
when  data  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  to 
solicit  on  a  credit  basis  only  firms  proved 
i)y  trade  directories  to  be  presumably  in 
good  local  repute  and  to  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  for  me  any  information  in  the  hands 
of  non-competing  exporters. 

The  condensed  information  of  my  cred¬ 
it  reports  and  replies  from  references 
plus  his  data  was  made  a  part  of  the  office 
Instory  records  which  supplemented  my 
credit  files.  Working  with  him  for  the 
hnn’s  best  interest,  it  was  found  that  a 
certain  class  of  cases  constantly  arose 
with  unsatisfactory  results  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  These  were  on  orders  for  com¬ 
paratively  small  amounts  where  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  capability  and  capital 
were  lacking  but  where  the  firm  or  indi¬ 
vidual  was  reported  of  good  character. 
This  class  we  finally  solved  by  deciding 
that  the  export  sales  manager  should  de¬ 
cide  the  need  of  representation  in  the  city 
from  which  the  order  originated  and  have 


figured  for  cost  and 
profit  before  it  reach¬ 
ed  my  hands. 

With  this  added 
aid  many  orders  were 
at  once  checked  as 
risks  worth  taking 
for  the  development 
of  future  business  on 
the  ground  that  even 
in  the  event  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  secure  pay¬ 
ment,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  in 
new  territory  formed 
a  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive  but  valuable  in¬ 
troductory  method. 

Thus  far  our  ship¬ 
ments  had  always 
been  made ;  Open  ac¬ 
count  ;  sight  draft  at¬ 
tached  to  bill  of  lading ;  remittance  with  order. 

With  the  increased  sales  due  to  better 
credit  methods,  we  soon  found  ourselves 
in  embarrassing  positions  arising  from 
receiving  repeat  orders  from  customers 
whose  credit  limit  had  been  nearly 
reached  by  previous  unpaid  purchases 
still  undue.  In  this  dilemma  we  turned 
to  several  export  organizations  and  from 
a  suggestion  finally  solved  the  problem. 

While  in  this  country  refusal  of  a  draft 
without  good  reason  does  not  affect  a 
buyer’s  credit  save  with  the  firm  whose 
account  is  overdue,  in  foreign  countries, 
such  action,  unless  proved  well  warrant¬ 
ed,  affects  not  only  his  local  credit  but 
his  credit  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  conse¬ 
quently  drafts  are  never  allowed  to  be 
dishonored  save  in  direst  extremity. 

We  at  once  began  the  work  of  chang¬ 
ing  our  customers  over  to  draft  terms 
ranging  from  60  day  date  of  invoice  draft 
attached  to  bill  of 
lading,  to  a  maximum 
of  90  day  sight  draft 
attached  1  o  bill  of 
lading,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  terms  for 
customers  in  China, 

Japan  and  India. 

A  straight  sight 
draft  attached  to 
bill  of  lading  neces¬ 
sitates  payment  be¬ 
fore  shipping  docu¬ 
ments  are  released 
by  the  local  bank. 

A  time  bill  of  lading 
simply  necessitates 
the  buyer’s  signature 
to  a  promise  to  meet 
his  obl’gation  at  the 
maturity  of  the 
draft  which  would  be 


60  or  90  days  after  acceptance  of  docu 
ments. 

This  method  not  only  enabled  us  t( 
specify  definitely  the  payment  date  in  ; 
forceful  manner  but  also  put  us  in  a  posi 
tion  to  ascertain  at  the  cost  of  a  cabi 
whether  the  account  had  been  settled  a 
maturity  without  awaiting  the  four  to  si: 
weeks  often  taken  in  transit  by  remittano 
on  open  account  and  thus  enabled  us  P 
ship  credit  orders  which  previously 
had  been  forced  to  hold  till  the  mone; 
was  actually  in  our  hands. 

Had  we  started  our  export  accounts  oi 
a  solid  draft  basis  the  few  unpleasant  in 
cidents  which  happened  in  the  transitioi 
period  would  have  been  avoided,  and  i 
all  credit  men  not  now  insisting  on  draf 
arrangements  would  look  into  its  advant 
ages  and  convert  their  system  to  thi 
better  way  it  would  be  easier  for  all  con 
cerned. 

Even  with  these  handicaps  the  care 
fully  worded  letters  sent  explaining  th- 
change  and  its  advantages  to  buye 
through  greater  extension  of  credit  am 
immediate  shipments  solved  the  mail 
problem,  leaving  us  to  deal  with  the  oc 
casional  crank  just  as  we  would  be  forcei 
to  at  home. 

A  further,  and  to  many  an  even  greater 
advantage  of  draft  shipments  developer 
through  a  remark  of  another  exporte 
who  mentioned  cashing  time  drafts.  Thi; 
we  followed  up  and  found  that  by  pre 
senting  proper  shipping  documents  w 
could  secure  immediately  their  discounter 
value.  To  firms  where  capital  is  thei 
greatest  asset  this  offers  an  added  induce 
ment,  since  in  this  manner  cash  can  b< 
secured  before  goods  leave  port  of  ship 
ment.  The  banks  are  protected  becausi 
their  payments  are  with  recourse. 


(Continued  on  Page  305.) 
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in  Office,  Store  and  Factory 


Juman  Dynamo  on  Export  Sales 
;>OR  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day 
'  Walter  F.  Wyman  works  at  ex¬ 
port-selling.  He  plays  at  it  for 
mty-four.  Happen  ntohis  Pearl 
,  eet  office  in  New  Yi  rk  City  some 
vember  evening,  when  everybody 
I  has  vanished,  and  you’ll  likely 
i  him  there,  deep  in  an  eight- 
rje,  long-hand  letter  to  some  timid 
,  lort-beginner  in  Cedar  Rapids  or 
:  rghkeepsie, — ^making  up  a  private 
lie-code,  laying  out  a  sales-cam- 
^gn,  passing  judgment  on  adver- 
,  ng,  printed  matter  or  policies, — 
for  sheer  love  of  it. 

That’s  Wyman — one  side  of  him. 

|»ood  many  people  know  that  side 
■  y,  which  is  why  I  put  it  first,  but 
jleads  right  up  to  the  next  one, 

^ich  concerns  my  own  meeting  with 
1.  I  first  saw  his  face  in  a 
'led  photograph,  above  the  desk  of  a 
'‘tish-born  importer  whose  Anglican  re- 
Ve  defied  my  best  attempts  to  pene- 
'te  it.  As  I  perspmingly  labored 
h  him,  I  found  occasion  to  envy  the 
ow  in  the  photograph,  who  seemingly 
,!iw  him  well  enough  to  sign  himself 
Durs  faithfully.”  I  didn’t  sell  that  im- 
ter  then,  but  when  I  came  back  to  the 
tes  and  consulted  Wyman,  by  letter, 
'  very  quickly  told  me  how  to  do  it — 
1  told  me  right !  He’d  never  seen  that 
glishman,  and  yet  they  were  really 
mate  friends. 

'hat’s  Wyman — another  side  of  him. 
impossible  to  carry  on  a  correspond- 
e  with  him  and  not  get  to  know  him 
mately.  Long  before  I  ever  saw  him 
i  were  calling  each  other  by  our  first 
■nes,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  what- 
r  forced  in  the  transition.  People  in 
forty  corners  of  the  earth  know  him 
t  way — partly  because  he  can’t  help 
ting  his  personality  inside  the  en- 
lipe  with  every  letter  he  dictates  into 
(  battered  machine,  and  partly  be- 
'se  he  is  demoniacally  clever  at  reach- 
'  the  personal  footing  by  intention  and 
|ign.  He  can  produce  on  demand  more 
pie,  effective  and  unheard  of  stunts 


WALTER  F.  WYMAN 

for  achieving  this  than  any  other  ten  men 
I  know.  For  instance,  when  his  ingenious 
letter-treatment  does  not  bring  the  de¬ 
sired  result  he’ll  try  something  like  this : 
He’ll  write  a  manuscript  letter  to  the 
prospect,  with  a  draft  for  a  few  dollars 
enclosed,  and  naively  request  the  man  to 
go  out  and  buy  him  a  pink  parrot,  or  a 
Panama  hat,  or  a  pearl-blister,  or  some 
other  by-product  of  the  country,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  wants  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
just  to  give  him  an  opening  for  reciprocity 
and  a  few  letters  of  very  finely  graduated 
thank-yous.  It  sounds  dreadfully  simple, 
but  the  man  to  say  so  is  the  man  who 
thought  of  it  first.  It’s  only  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  schemes  Wyman  uses  as  daily  bread¬ 
winners.  I’ve  known  him  to  make  a  de¬ 
liberate  blunder  on  a  shipment,  simply  to 
open  the  way  for  a  Wyman-type  letter  of 
apology,  plus  an  object  lesson  in  the  Wy- 
man-Carter  way  of  amending  for  mis¬ 
takes.  It  takes  nerve  to  do — but  it  needed 
something  close  to  genius  to  conceive. 

That’s  Wyman — still  another  side  of 
him.  And  there  are  a  good  many  more 
left  undescribed.  He’s  absolutely  tireless 
in  the  matter  of  hard,  continuous  work, 
and  he  doesn’t  let  his  keen  pleasure  in  the 
interesting  processes  connected  with  his 


job  entice  him  from  the  routine  that 
goes  with  them.  He’s  thirsty  for 
knowledge  on  any  topic  which  even 
remotely  touches  his  work,  and  he 
seems  to  classify  arid  file  it  in  some 
orderly  mental  fashion  that  lets  him 
produce  it  on  demand. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  has 
already  seen  more  of  the  export  side 
of  trade  than  many  manufacturers 
know  exists.  And,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  connection  as  export 
manager  of  the  Carter  Ink  Company 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers.  One  thing 
he  thoroughly  believes  in  is  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  common  sense  in  dealing  with 
foreign  trade,  and  he  regards  efficient 
foUow-up  methods  and  other  aids 
just  as  essential  in  foreign  as  in  do¬ 
mestic  business. 

He’s  also  a  successful  writer  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  trade-journals;  he’s  among  the 
best  whist-players  in  the  country;  he  is 
past-master  with  cue  at  pool  or  billiards, 
an  internationalist  with  the  paddle,  a 
competent  football  coach,  and  about  as 
dangerous  a  welterweight  boxer  as  any 
amateur  would  care  to  meet. 

Saving  Office  Expense  This  Man’s  Hobby 

''jpHE  four  hundred  and  twenty-odd  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  general  office  of  a  com¬ 
pany  with  an  international  reputation  have 
one  “heap  big”  boss.  He  is  eternally  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  them,  to 
eliminate  wasteful  methods  and  useless 
effort.  Officially  he  is  the  office  manager 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Personally  he  is  the  human  ferret  driving 
to  cover  the  sloth  of  indifference,  listless¬ 
ness  and  unproductive  effort. 

You  could  spend  two  hours  thinking 
up  some  fool  question  about  the  dictators, 
then  run  down  and  slam  it,  without  warn¬ 
ing,  at  Mr.  A.  S.  Herrmann  and  get  a  re¬ 
ply  hot  off  the  toaster.  You  could  blind¬ 
fold  him  on  his  busiest  day,  put  him  in  a 
dark,  cold  vault,  and  tell  him  to  find  a  leak 
in  keeping  cost  records  and  he’d  have  his 
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hands  on  it  in  half  a  minute,  without  a 
stumble. 

This  office  efficiency  expert  is  a  New 
York  man  of  thirty-seven  years ;  he  be¬ 
gan  his  business  career  at  an  early  age, 
which  partly  accounts  for  his  having  ac¬ 
complished  so  much  before  reaching  mid¬ 
dle  life.  But  he  studied  nights,  while  act¬ 
ing  as  assistant  cashier  to  the  Pratt  In¬ 
stitute,  Brooklyn,  and  acquired  a  keen  in¬ 
sight  into  the  higher  branches  of  account¬ 
ing.  This  training  served  him  well  during 
the  succeeding  eight  years  when  he  was 
auditor  of  the  Densmore  Typewriter 
Company. 

It  was  here,  in  1899-1900,  that  his 
peculiar  genius  for  eliminating  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  was  first  manifested.  The 
Densmore  Company,  at  that  time,  had 
eighteen  branch  sales  offices  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  each  one  a  bookkeeper 
was  employed  to  keep  the  accounts.  This 
looked  wasteful  to  our  keen  investigator, 
so  he  evolved  a  simple  system  of  manifold 
forms  and  reports  by  which  the  “stenog” 
in  the  various  offices  kept  the  records  and 
forwarded  daily  the  duplicates  of  all 
transactions  to  the  general  office  in  New 
York.  With  the  assistance  of  one  addi¬ 
tional  clerk  there  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
essential  records  of  all  these  offices  in 
concrete  form,  maintain  a  perfect  check 
on  each,  and  show  the  officials  actual  re¬ 
sults  daily.  The  net  saving  in  salaries  of 
the  eighteen  bookkeepers  amounted  to 
$13,000  yearly.  This  economic  stunt  was 
pulled  off  when  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old. 

Early  in  1904,  Mr.  Herrman  went  over 
to  the  Adder  Machine  Company,  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary  and  auditor.  There 
he  remained  for  three  years,  during  the 
period  of  experimental  work  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  forces,  when  he  received  many 
hard  knocks  in  the  school  of  experience. 


and  learned  the  lesson,  “not  to  put  all 
eggs  in  one  basket.” 

Meanwhile  his  ability  as  an  economizer 
became  known,  and  in  April,  1907,  he 
joined  the  administrative  forces  of  the 
Burroughs  Company.  For  the  first  year 
and  a  half  he  was  diligent  in  checking 
over  certain  records  back  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  and  it  is  said  he 
came  upon  some  surprising  things.  What 
the  officials  said  when  they  read  his  re¬ 
port  is  a  matter  of  history  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  His  greatest  achievement,  however, 
was  realized  about  two  years  ago  when 
his  elimination  of  the  “loose  ends”  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  of  $20,000  in  one  year. 

“Our  high  efficiency  is  due,”  he  says, 
“to  independent  discoveries  of  wasteful 
methods  and  useless  effort,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  which  is  realized  only  by  insist¬ 
ence  upon  a  determined  standard.  But, 
while  ideas  may  be  had  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  cases,  each  individual  dis- 
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covery  of  inefficiency  must  be  worked  out 
on  its  own  merits  and  the  conditions  that 
surround  it.” 

A  Wizard  of  Factory  Costs 

^HE  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Company 
pays  a  nice  round  sum  each  month  to 
a  well-groomed,  dark-haired,  keen-eyed, 
athletic-looking  young  man,  and  is  glad 
to  do  it.  For  they  secure  thereby  the  ex¬ 
pert  services  of  a  wizard  of  figures,  who 
by  close  observation  saves  to  them  every 
month  a  sum  equal  to  his  yearly  salary. 
The  two  thousand  or  so  workmen  in  the 
big  plants  all  know  this  fellow  as  the 
arbiter  of  their  efforts.  He  holds  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  their  hourly  performance  under  his 
thumb.  To  him  is  due  any  advantage  ac¬ 
cruing  to  them  in  advaficement  or  in¬ 
crease  of  rate. 

To  one  and  all  he  is  known  as  “C.  W.” 
when  he  is  not  in  hearing,  and  Mister 


Bayne  when  he  is.  The  first  is  an  e> 
pression  of  affectionate  regard,  the  sec 
ond  of  deep  respect.  Bayne  has  one  ful 
sized  cerebrum  containing  all  the  detail 
of  economic  factory  operations  and  prc 
duction.  The  records  of  the  making  c 
thousands  of  motor  axles  in  an  undigeste 
state  are  in  his  keeping.  He  takes  thes' 
sorts  them  out,  analyzes  each  factor  c 
production,  turns  a  searchlight  on  ind 
vidual  effort,  and  produces  marvelous  n 
ports  which  are  as  easily  read  and  unde 
stood  as  a  newspaper,  and  far  more  ii 
teresting  than  many  a  popular  novc 
These  reports  he  then  projects  on  pn 
gressive  charts  showing  the  advance  c 
decline  of  each  factor  in  weekly  ar 
monthly  periods,  with  comparisons  cove 
ing  the  same  intervals  in  several  yea 
past. 

Charles  William  Bayne  is  a  Virginia 
having  been  born  near  Suffolk  in  OctoH 
1878.  After  completing  the  usual  publ 
school  course  he  prepared  for  the  unive 
sity,  but  the  death  of  his  father  alten 
his  plan,  and  he  went  to  work  instead, 
relative  in  Chicago  secured  a  positic 
for  him  with  the  International  Harvest 
Company,  where  he  went  about  with 
time  book  in  his  hand  learning  distrib 
tion  of  labor,  operation  costs,  shop  pra 
tice,  and  a  lot  of  human  nature.  This  e 
perience  was  the  foundation  for  the  trai 
ing  of  an  analytical  mind  which  he  h 
developed  to  a  high  degree. 

Three  years  later,  he  went  over  to  t 
Pullman  Car  Works,  in  the  office  of  IV 
Fred  Wild,  the  assistant  manager.  He 
his  duties  comprised  the  compiling 
statistics  covering  piece  prices,  avera 
earnings,  and  labor  figures  of  all  kin< 
and  he  advanced  another  notch  in  t 
school  of  experience.  Desiring  to  lea 
the  steel  business,  he  soon  after  enter 
the  cost  keeping  department  of  the  I. 
nois  Steel  Company,  where  he  “plugge 
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You  are  so  used  to  “buying  time”  that  it 
has  become  almost  second  nature.  And  it  is 
scarcely  any  wonder  that  you  seldom  give 
thought  to  it.  Yet  the  “buying  of  time”  is  the 
biggest  thing  in  business  today. 

Men  are  finding  a  hundred  ways  to  “buy 
time”  and  make  the  day  36  hours  long. 

They  are  buying  time  in  letter-writing — with  the 
typewriter.  In  communication  —  with  the  telephone 
and  the  telegraph.  In  manufacturing,  with  the  new¬ 
est,  speed-increasing  machinery.  In  selling,  with  closer 
organization  and  advertising.  In  deliveries,  with  trucks 
and  fast  freights. 

And  so  too,  men  are  buying  time  in  the  handling 
of  lists  with  the  Addressograph. 

The  pen’s  too  slow  for  today’s  pace — too  slow 
and  too  costly.  With  the  Addressograph,  a  boy  can 
do  in  60  minutes  what  it  takes  a  high-priced  clerk  a 
day  to  do  with  a  pen. 

It  helps  get  NEW  business  by  simplifying  your 
mailing  lists  and  enabling  you  to  get  ideas,  quotations, 
etc.,  into  customers’  hands  quickly. 

It  helps  take  care  of  OLD  business  at  less  cost 
by  freeing  your  high-priced  bookkeepers,  cashiers  and 
shipping  clerks  of  work  a  boy  can  do  better  with  the 
Addressograph.  And  244  lines  of  business  have 
found  it  as  important  to  business  as  the  telephone  and 
the  typewriter.  Can’t  we  tell  you  why?  Write  us. 

The  Addressograph  Company, 


908  W.  Van  Buren  Street, 


Chicago,  111. 


,4 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 
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along  for  some  time  without  getting  any¬ 
where.  At  length  he  found  himself  in  a 
rut  where,  as  he  expressed  it,  “I  had  to 
wait  for  someone  to  die  before  I  could 
advance  further.”  This  prospect  did  not 
look  good  to  a  fellow  of  his  ambition,  and 
he  looked  elsewhere  for  a  job,  finally  get¬ 
ting  into  the  automobile  business  and 
adding  much  valuable  experience  to  his 
fast  increasing  fund  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge. 

It  may  be  said  of  Bayne  that  he  is  a 
thorough  student,  not  only  of  technical 
literature  pertaining  to  his  profession,  but 
also  of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  the 
shops.  To  this  faculty  is  probably  due 
his  great  facility  in  promoting  harmony 
and  a  commendable  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  company,  among  the  workmen.  Many 
of  his  personal  friends  often  wonder  how 
he  has  managed  to  abstain  from  matri¬ 
mony  thus  far. 

An  Exponent  of  Retail  Selling 

HEN  a  man  can  talk  to  busy  mer¬ 
chants  for  two  hours  and  keep  his 
entire  audience  spellbound  until  the  fin¬ 
ish,  it  is  practically  certain  that  he  is  giv¬ 
ing  them  something  that  means  cold  cash 
in  their  pockets. 

Dr.  Stanley  L.  Krebs  of  Philadelphia  is 
an  example  of  his  own  principles.  Mere 
contact  with  him  begets  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence.  His  selling  arguments,  though 
deep  and  serious,  are  presented  in  such 
a  way  that  a  child  can  understand  him, 
and  his  work  in  the  Wanamaker  Stores 
drew  from  Mr.  Wanamaker  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  education  of  our  sales 
people  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  all 
of  us.” 

In  the  plan  of  instruction  followed  at 
the  Wanamaker  Stores  the  sales  force 
was  divided  into  four  groups,  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  meetings  being  arranged  for  8 
o’clock,  8:30,  9:00  and  9:30;  also  a  meet¬ 
ing  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  store. 
The  groups  rotated  in  such  a  way  that 
each  one  successively  had  the  after  store 
hour.  Dr.  Krebs’  presence  on  the  floor 
at  different  hours  of  the  day  also  en¬ 
couraged  his  students  in  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  points  made  in  his  lec¬ 
tures.  He  distributed  printed  question 
lists  to  the  force,  examined  their  answers, 
corrected  and  returned  them  as  a  means 
of  fixing  the  matters  more  permanently  in 
their  minds. 

“The  day  is  past  when  we  can  sit  in 
our  parlors  and  think  out  our  system  of 
psychology,”  says  Dr.  Krebs.  “The  laws 
of  psychology  are  absolutely  fixed  by 
thousands  of  experiments  by  human  be¬ 
ings  all  over  the  world,  and  today 
psychology  is  a  definite  science. 


“Giving  another  person  an  idea  in  such 
a  way  that  you  get  him  to  agree  with  you 
is  what  every  business  man  is  after.  He 
wants  to  train  his  salesmen,  and  train 
himself  to  form  an  idea,  and  tell  it  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  get  reaction  and 
the  result  of  that  idea,  and  the  necessary 
point  today  in  the  scientific  world  is  to 
produce  that  mental  condition  in  the 
mind  of  the  customer  known  as  suggest- 
ability,  thereby  shortening  the  period  of 
resistance,  and  bringing  the  sale  so  much 
closer.  ■ 

“Now  to  do  that  is  a  fine  art — the  art 
of  business  building,  and  the  suggestion 
must  be  positive  and  not  negative.  Any 
negative  thought  produces  negative  in¬ 
fluence.  Some  idea  the  customer  may  get 
that  is  not  immediately  connected  with 
your  words,  but  suggested  by  them,  will 
block  the  sale  every  time. 


The  original  ideas  used  by  some  mer¬ 
chants  are  the  ones  that  have  proved 
to  be  the  turning  points  in  their  suc¬ 
cess.  Curiosity  brings  in  many  buyers  and 
it  is  the  habit  of  doing  something  different 
from  the  other  fellow  that  has  steered  many 
a  good  customer  into  a  store  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  then  up  to  the  dealer  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity. 


A  SHOE  DEALER  in  a  medium-sized 
city  was  up  against  the  problem  of  getting 
more  trade.  His  was  a  locality  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  district.  He  was  catering  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  workingman  and  in  order  to 
draw  more  trade  he  supplied  all  the  shops 
in  his  vicinity  with  pay  envelopes.  On  the 
back  of  these  envelopes  was  an  offer  of  a  5 
per  cent  discount  to  the  bearer.  In  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  this  discount  the  person 
who  received  the  envelope  must  bring  it  in 
the  store  when  he  was  making  his  pur¬ 
chase.  This  offer  enabled  the  dealer  to  se¬ 
cure  much  of  the  trade  of  the  workingmen 
because  they  considered  it  a  special  propo¬ 
sition  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  the  of¬ 
fer  got  to  them  just  at  the  time  when  they 
had  the  money  to  spend. 


A  CLOTHING  DEALER  in  a  small 
town  planned  to  have  one  “Free  Day”  a 


“I  went  into  a  haberdashery  store  tl 
other  day  to  buy  a  collar.  I  said  to  tl 
clerk  (or  order  taker),  T  want  a  colk 
this  style,  153/2.’  He  had  it  in  a  minut 
Then  he  wanted  to  sell  me  somethin 
else.  That  was  right.  But  he  said,  ‘Yo 
don’t  want  a  necktie,  do  you?’  Of  coun 
I  said,  ‘No.’  He  told  me  I  didn’t  war 
any,  so  why  should  I? 

“Science  knows  only  two  ways  to  g( 
a  thought  from  one  brain  to  another,  an 
the  first  is  Iteration.  Reiteration  simpl 
means  to  repeat,  but  the  first  syllab 
doesn’t  make  the  word  any  better.  Iten 
tion,  however,  produces  the  line  of  lea; 
resistance  in  the  mind.  You  can  drc 
your  suggestion  into  an  essay  or  into 
circular  if  you  like,  but  suggestion  is  tt 
main  thing,  although  it  is  a  little  thinj 
The  shorter  you  make  it  the  better. 

(Continued  on  Page  310.) 


month,  on  which  he  would  refund  a 
clothing  purchases  of  $2  or  under  durir 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  He  advertise 
the  fact  in  all  parts  of  his  locality,  but  d 
not  mention  the  day  on  which  the  off' 
held  good.  He  selected  the  day  at  his  on 
descretion,  however,  and  all  purchases  < 
the  above  amount  and  under  were  refunde 
on  another  fixed  date  which  he  announce 
He  had  good  success  with  this  plan  becau 
of  the  fact  that  people  were  always  willit 
to  take  a  chance  on  some  such  thing 
this,  especially  when  there  was  no  possib 
ity  of  their  losing,  and  the  merchant  foui 
the  plan  drew  a  great  deal  of  new  trade 
his  store.  His  plan  kept  up  the  interest  b 
cause  people  would  be  anxious  to  know  tl 
date  of  the  “Free  Day”  and  would  al 
make  a  point  of  telling  their  friends  ai 
neighbors  about  it. 


A  GENERAL  STORE  in  an  easte 
city  conducted  a  very  successful  opening 
short  time  ago.  In  one  section  of  tht 
store  they  arranged  for  a  baking  and  coo 
ing  demonstration,  the  idea  being  to  g 
the  people  into  the  store  with  the  offer 
the  demonstration  and  lunch,  and  gO' 
management  would  then  direct  them  to  va 
ious  other  parts  of  the  store  where  spec: 
prices  were  made  on  certain  lines  of  gooc 
People  coming  into  the  store  were  serV’ 


Bringingintho  RctailTradc 

Little  Tlans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Not  Expensive  to  Use 
Tdut  Make  People  Sit  Up  and  Take  Notice 

By  Clayton  A.  Eddy 
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Find  Any  Letter 
of  Any  Year 
at  Any  Moment 

You  transfer  once  or  twice  r 
a  year,  but  the  effect  of  your  f 
transferring  method  is  felt 
every  business  day.  There  is  no 
reason  why  your  1912  letters 
should  not  be  as  easily  and 
quickly  findable  as  those  in  your 
current  files.  The  proper  “Y 
and  E”  transfer  method  makes 
this  certain. 

In  our  book,  “  How  to  Transfer  Papers 
and  Records,”  you  will  find  among  the 
Y  and  E”  transfer  methods  the  one 
best  suited  to  your  business. 

You  will  see  how  easily,  simply  and 
quickly  transferring  can  be  done  and 
how  get-at-able  every  letter  is,  even  if 
it  be  ten  years  old.  No  letter  can  be 
buried”;  no  letter  can  be  filed  so  it 
cannot  be  produced  in  three  minutes. 

'*Y  and  E”  methods  are  not  comoli- 
cated,  nor  difficult  to  understand  or  carry 
out.  On  the  contrary,  their  success  is 
due  to  their  simplicity. 

Write  for  the  Book  NOW 

Costs  you  nothing  when  requested  on 
your  business  letterhead. 


‘VAWMANAWpfRBE  M  FG.C0. 

1122  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Branch  stores  in  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia. 
Washington.  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh. 
Newark,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Agents  and  di-alers  in  all  cities.  Look  us  up.  In 
Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

“Leaders  of  the  W^orld”  in  Filing  Systems 
and  Business  Equipment 


Transferring  Time 
Supplies 

for  all  kinds  of  records 


We  make 
Filing  Systems 
for  All  Purposes 


AMO 


Z  n  ssrsTE-tcr:  2 
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Consider  this  significant  fact;  At  the  same  time,  the  efficiency 
While  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  value  of  the  service  to  the  sub- 

have  gone  up,  the  price  of  telephone  scriber  has  vastly  increased.  Today 

service,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  he  can  talk  to  an  average  of  five 

factors  in  our  commercial  and  social  times  as  many  persons  in  each 

life,  has  moved  steadily  downward.  exchange  as  he  could  eighteen 

Although  a  pound  of  these  neces-  years  ago. 

sides  still  contains  but  sixteen  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
ounces,  the  telephone  user  has  been  comprehensive  policy  of  the  Bell  j 

getting  more  and  more  service  for  System,  which  brings  together  the  ! 

less  money.  associated  Bell  companies  and  the  | 

On  the  average,  the  people  of  this  communities  they  serve, 
country  pay  49%  more  today  for  Through  the  very  size  and  effi- 
food,  fuel  and  clothing  than  they  did  ciency  of  their  organization  they 

in  1895.  Since  then,  the  decrease  in  accomplish  improvements  and  effect 

the  average  rates  for  telephone  ser-  economies  which  give  the  greatest 

vice  has  been  more  than  one-half.  service  at  the  lowest  rates. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service  \ 


with  a  lunch  of  biscuits,  cakes  and  coffee,  many  people  into  their  store,  many  of  whom 
all  these  being  baked  and  cooked  on  a  cer-  purchased  during  the  day  and  a  large  nuni- 
tain  type  of  stove  this  firm  was  pushing,  her  of  others  who  purchased  later. 

Another  stove  baked  miniature  loaves  of  - 

bread,  a  small  loaf  being  given  to  each  A  FIRM  OF  GENTS’  CLOTHIERS 
woman  who  visited  the  store  that  day.  and  furnishers  in  a  middle  western  city 
While  the  lunch  was  being  served  and  the  used  a  plan  to  increase  their  sale  of  fall 
bread  passed  out  no  opportunity  was  lost  hats.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  straw  hat  sea- 
to  explain  the  features  of  the  range  and  also  son  they  placed  a  large  card  in  their  win- 
the  various  other  articles  used  in  connection  dow  reading:  “Don’t  feed  your  old  straw 
with  the  baking,  such  as  the  kitchen  cabinet,  hat  to  the  cow — Bring  it  to  us.  Purchase 
flour  sifters,  etc.  This  firm  knew  for  a  one  of  our  new  fall  style  liats  at  $3  and  we 
certainty  that  this  plan  brought  a  great  will  pay  you  50  cents  for  your  old  straw. 

•  In  writina  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


Your  old  hat  must  be  left  with  us  so  W( 
can  put  it  in  our  window.  Watch  the  pik 
grow.”  In  a  few  days  the  window  wa< 
filled  with  old  straw  hats  and  the  best  feat¬ 
ure  of  this  plan  was  the  fact  that  it  at 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  fron 
passersby,  both  on  foot  and  on  the  stree 
cars.  In  one  instance  two  men  on  a  pass 
ing  street  car  which  happened  to  stop  ii 
front  of  the  store  noticed  the  window  ful 
of  hats  and  read  the  card.  Both  of  then 
being  in  the  market  for  a  new  hat,  thej 
jumped  off  and  went  into  the  store  to  ex 
change  their  old  hats  for  new  ones.  Thi 
firm  stated  that  this  plan  caused  a  grea 
deal  of  comment  and  increased  their  sal 
of  fall  hats  to  a  satisfactory  extent. 


A  FIRM  IN  KANSAS  evolved  a  payinj 
plan  that  permitted  any  worthy  person  b 
buy  an  extended  amount  of  househok 
goods  without  paying  all  cash  at  the  tim^ 
of  purchase.  It  was  known  as  the  “House 
hold  Club  Plan”  and  the  firm  used  it  witl 
great  success.  They  pointed  out  in  a  pros 
pectus  the  following  features :  “Man; 
worthy  people  find  it  necessary  at  times  t 
purchase  more  household  goods  than  the; 
can  conveniently  pay  for  at  one  time.  Ou 
Household  Club  Plan  of  buying  is  for  th 
service  and  benefit  of  these  people.  Th 
best  part  of  it  is  that  the  purchasers  on  ou 
Household  Club  Plan  will  retain  the  bene 
fit  of  this  store’s  low  cash  prices.” 

This  plan  was  especially  advantageous  t 
newly  married  couples,  inasmuch  as  it  di 
not  savor  of  the  installment  house  propos' 
tion  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  firr 
did  not  have  a  reputation  as  an  installmer 
house,  and  consequently  even  if  the  pui 
chaser  could  not  make  his  payment 
promptly  they  did  not  go  to  the  extent  c 
taking  the  goods  back.  This  plan,  howeve 
was  primarily  designed  for  people  wit 
either  a  moderate  income  or  a  small  montl 
ly  allowance,  so  that  they  might  buy  th 
things  for  their  comfort  and  convenienc 
and  have  the  payments  proportioned  t 
their  ability  to  pay. 

Buying  goods  on  a  monthly  charge  ac 
count  basis  in  some  stores  might  tend  t 
ruin  the  buyer’s  credit,  should  he  not  t 
able  to  make  prompt  settlement  for  an 
large  purchases.  This  firm,  however,  makt 
a  point  in  their  advertisements  that  the 
plan  of  selling  is  based  primarily  on  th 
store’s  ability  to  sell  all  the  household  me: 
chandise  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  th 
customer’s  comfort  and  convenience  at  we 
known  low  cash  prices.  They  do  m 
charge  interest  for  the  extra  time  nece 
sary  to  make  the  payments,  and  buyir 
from  them  is  just  the  same  as  though  caf 
were  paid  for  the  goods. 
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A  NOVEL  SCHEME  in  the  way  of  a 
etail  catch  method  was  used  by  a  merchant 
1  the  south.  It  was  an  experiment  in  odd 
gumbers  in  9’s.  This  retail  dealer  had  so 
luch  more  business  in  the  afternoon  than 
1  the  forenoon  that  he  tried  a  plan  to  not 
nly  get  more  people  into  the  store  but  also 
;  a  have  them  come  in  ea.rlier  in  the  day. 
lis  plan  was  as  follows :  He  had  printed  a 
umber  of  posters  upon  which  were  the 
/ords,  9-20-9-9  Saturday,  followed  by  his 
Pame  and  address.  After  these  posters  and 
lailing  sheets  had  done  their  work  by 
rousing  curiosity,  he  sent  out  a  flood  of 
circulars  announcing  that  his  annual  clear- 
nce  sale  would  begin  on  the  Saturday 
amed.  At  29  minutes  after  9  a.  m.  on 
ach  day  of  the  sale  and  for  the  next  29 
linutes  the  price  of  each  article  sold  at  25 
;  ents  would  be  reduced  to  9  cents.  This 
I  ale  was  to  continue  for  9  days.  All  would- 
'  e  purchasers  must  be  in  the  store  personal¬ 
s'  as  no  sales  would  be  made  by  telephone. 
;  This  merchant  reports  that  the  sale  was 
!  huge  success.  It  advertised  his  store,  got 
:  eople  into  it,  sold  a  lot  of  other  goods  and 
isposed  of  a  lot  of  dead  stock. 


^  ONE  MERCHANT  went  through  his 
[.tore  and  chose  ten  different  specialties, 
lose  that  paid  him  the  most  profits.  He 
,  ecided  to  concentrate  his  publicity  efforts 
n  these  for  a  certain  period.  He  wrote 
le  various  manufacturers  making  the 
nes  and  informed  them  of  his  plan  and 
iving  the  size  of  his  newspaper  space.  He 
:  equested  they  prepare  copy  for  five  adver- 
;^sements  and  send  these  to  him,  together 
;  nth  the  proper  cuts  to  illustrate  the  goods, 
le  also  arranged  with  them  to  furnish 
rinted  cards,  signs  and  other  material  for 
!  is  window  trims.  These,  together  with 
!  le  suggestions  on  window  displays  which 
le  manufacturers  sent  him,  enabled  him 
concentrate  his  efforts  on  his  advertising 
,  indow  displays  and  the  selling  force  of 
:iese  particular  goods  for  a  certain  time, 
■'he  result  was  that  his  store  was  crowded 
‘  uring  these  days,  and  he  not  only  sold  a 
irge  number  of  the  goods  which  he  adver- 
I  sed  and  pushed,  but  also  moved  the  stock 
i  f  a  number  of  lines  which  had  heretofore 
'  een  slow  sellers. 
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Adding  and  Calculating  Machine 


Read  This 
Extract 


may 


be 


from  an  address  on  “Scientific  Office 
Management”  by  W.  L.  Chandler  before 
the  Ad-Sell  League,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


12. 


an  houVT 


'  to 


may  be 


“How  many  items 
added  in  an  hour” — 

was  one  of  thirteen  questions  on  office 
efficiency  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler 
to  a  representative  list  of  business 
offices.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  facts 
presented  in  this  extract  were  com¬ 
piled  from  the  replies  received  and 
therefore  represent  collective  experi¬ 
ence — not  individual  opinion. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Con- 
trolled-Key  Comptometer,  with  its  automatic 
safeguards  against  mis-operation,  it  did  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  practice  to  secure  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy  with  a  non-lister 
than  with  a  lister. 

But  with  the  Controlled-Key  Comptom¬ 
eter  the  beginner  can  get  correct  results  with 
no  more  practice  than  is  required  for  any 
other  adding  machine. 

Yet,  even  admitting  that  to  secure  ac¬ 
curacy  on  the  Comptometer  requires  more 
practice,  doesn’t  a  gain  of  100%  in  effici¬ 
ency  compensate  for  the  little,  extra  time 
required  to  learn  it? 

Remember,  too,  that  this  estimate  of 
100%  refers  only  to  adding  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  non-lister’s  service  as 
a  calculating  machine  on  which  the  time¬ 
saving  is  even  greater. 

Ask  for  demonstration  of  the  Controlled-Key  Comptometer  and 
see  for  yourself  how  closely  it  measures  up  to  this  standard  of 
efficiency;  or  write  for  further  information  about  it. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1722  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


'  sake  ^  listers  / 

Th  -^^Pacttv  th^  ^houf  lori  / 
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I  A  DRY  GOODS  MERCHANT  de- 
ired  to  put  some  life  into  his  advertising 
:  opy  and  arranged  for  a  bargain  advertise- 
lent  in  his  newspapers  without  prices.  He 
dvertised  five  special  lines  of  goods,  giv- 
ig  the  usual  selling  prices,  but  leaving  a 
.  uestion  mark  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
I  ley  would  be  sold  for  one  day.  In  his  ad- 
-ertising  he  described  the  goods  in  a  way 
)  let  buyers  know  that  the  bargains  they 


could  secure  on  this  one  day  were  excep¬ 
tional  values.  The  idea  of  advertising  the 
sale  without  the  prices  was  that  when  peo¬ 
ple  came  to  the  store  and  received  a  little 
more  than  they  expected  it  would  mean  that 
much  additional  good  will  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer.  On  two  occasions  that  this  plan 
was  tried  the  store  sold  out  completely  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  goods  they  advertised.  The 
low  prices  were  not  the  pulling  power,  but 
mainly  the  fact  that  the  people  were  not 
certain  just  what  prices  the  goods  would 
be  sold  for  when  they  came  in  and  curiosity. 


of  course,  drew  many  into  this  store  during 
the  special  sale. 


EVERY  DEALER  knows  that  no  matter 
how  much  business  he  does,  if  he  cannot 
secure  payment  for  the  goods  he  might  as 
well  go  out  of  business.  One  dealer  who 
was  doing  a  large  credit  business  used  a 
plan  to  get  money-  on  past  due  accounts.  He 
advertised  to  give  each  person  paying  $1 
or  more  on  their  accounts  a  quart  pail  of 
fancy  oysters.  To  those  buyers  who  had 
no  accounts  at  this  store  but  wished  to  se- 
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Addressin; 
Machine 

Can  Set  Up  the  Address  and 
Print  and  Count 

100  a 

Cost  System 
Cards 


per  minute 

In  ten  min¬ 
utes  a  boy  can 
address  more 
tags  than  your 
best  penman 
can  write  in  a 
whole  day  and 

do  it  better.  The  tags  are 
legibly  printed  in  water-proof 
ink  and  the  exact  number  de¬ 
sired  is  assMTcdhy  our  J-utomaticCounl- 
ing  Device — Simply  indicate  the  number  of  tags 
desired  on  the  dial  of  the  counting  device-— 3 
or  .300  as  the  case  may  be- — and  the  machine 
will  lock  when  it  ha.s  addressed  that  number. 
No  recounting  necessary — the  tags  themselves 
are  an  accurate  check  on  the  shipment. 

No  stencils,  plates,  or  loose  type  used — Any  boy  -with  a 
few  minutes’  practice  can  set  up  a  name  and  address 
as  fast  as  he  can  read.  One  movement  makes  the 
machine  ready  for  another  address. 

The  machine  can  be  used  for  printing  tags  or 
cards,  for  piece  work  or  any  other  office  or  factory 
work  of  a  similar  nature  when  not  busy  in  the 
shipping  room. 

Actual  experience  has  proven  that  the  Tag  Addressing 
Machine  saves  from  85  to  90?S  of  the  time  and  expense 
of  addressing.  Is  an  absolute  check  on  the  shipments 
—  prevents  loss  and  delay  on  account  of  illegible 
addresses  and  is  as  indispensable  in  the  shipping  room 
as  the  typewriter  and  adding  machine  in  the  office. 

We  have  several  hundred  letters  from  users  of  the 
Tag  Addressing  Machine  in  which  they  state  that  the 
machine  saves  them  from  1  to  7  clerks  in  their  shipping 
department  and  -we  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  these 
letters  on  application. 

The  Tag  Addressing  Machine  is  in  use  every¬ 
where  and  we  will  be  glad  to  refer  you  to  a  user  in 
your  vicinity. 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today,  so  that  we  can  give 
you  definite  information  about  the  machine  you  need. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

909  Niagara  Street  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  furnish  detail  information  regarding  the 

Tag  .\ddressing  Machine.  We  use . 

shipping  tags  per  year.  We  average . .tags 

per  shipment. 

We  enclose  samples  of  tags  filled  in  with  style  of  address 
usually  used. 

Write  your  name  and  address  In  the  margin,  tear  off  and  send  today. 


Rck  OutTfour 'S^ewriter 
and  Pocket  i&ur  Sa^ri^ 


Typewriters  Rebuilt  in  your  own  Factories,  and  guar* 
an^eed  for  one  year.  Here  arc  a  few  of  them: 


Remirtgtons  $25  to  $65 
Underwoods  $35  to  $60 
L.  C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50 


Smiths  $23  to  $60 
Royals  $30  to  $40 
Olivers  $30  to  $40 


We  have  others,  of  course.  Send  for  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  them,  and  address  of  nearesv  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

( Incorporated) 

345  Broadway  New  York 


cure  any  goods  he  sold,  he  also  gave  a  pail 
on  purchases  of  $1  or  more.  The  result 
was  that  the  second  day  after  he  made  the 
offer  he  had  to  send  out  for  an  additional 
supply  of  oysters  because  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  coming  in  to  pay  their  ac¬ 
counts  and  secure  a  premium  for  so  doing. 
Most  people  in  paying  their  accounts  paid 
much  more  than  a  dollar  each,  many  paying 
several  times  that  amount,  so  that  in  reality 
the  pail  of  oysters  given  to  each  customer 


was  not  such  a  big  expense  for  the  dealer 
after  all. 

Competition  is  so  keen  today  that  it  is 
the  unusual  methods  that  a  great  many 
times  bring  in  trade  at  small  expense, 
whereas  following  along  the  same  lines  as 
your  competitor  means  a  large  expenditure 
in  advertising  to  hold  your  own.  It  is  the 
dealer  who  is  on  the  alert  and  makes  every 
point  count  by  unusual  plans  and  methods 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  leads  in  the 
race  for  business. 


KEEPING  ACCOUNTS  INTHE 
COAL  BUSINESS 

Methods  Used  by  a  Concern  Controlling  Forty  Yards  in  One 

of  the  Uarge  Eastern  Cities 

By  A.  S.  Benthuysen 

A  DOZEN  of  the  largest  retail  coal  der  contract  almost  daily,  and  receive  a 
dealers  in  one  of  the  large  eastern  monthly  bill.  The  rest  of  the  customers 
cities  recently  combined  and  by  constitute  the  family  trade  and  receive  a 
means  of  a  complete  systemization  were  en-  bill  for  each  purchase.  Coal  for  steam  cus- 
abled  to  make  material  reductions  in  every  tomers  is  delivered  daily  without  refer- 
class  of  expense  besides  increasing  the  ence  to  the  main  office.  As  the  contract 
amount  of  business  done.  'terms  are  on  each  ledger  account  and  the 

After  the  physical  merger,  each  of  the  accounts  are  closely  watched,  deliveries 
forty  yards  controlled  was  assigned  a  clear-  can  be  suspended  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
ly  defined  territory  into  which  it  would  de-  Every  family  sale,  however,  is  a  distinct 
liver  orders.  Orders  are  now  taken  at  any  transaction  and  is  handled  under  instruc- 
branch,  and  by  telephone  or  private  wire  tions  from  the  main  office. 


There  are  two  classes  of  trade,  steam  sheets  when  totaled  give  the  yard  s  tota 
and  family.  The  steam  trade  consists  of  tonnage  delivered  during  the  day,  distrib- 
factories,  hotels,  etc.,  who  receive  coal  un-  uted  by  sizes,  etc.  The  daily  totals  are  car- 
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i'ied  to  a  “Monthly  Tonnage  Report,”  which 
>  s  ruled  the  same  as  the  daily  sheet  and 
I'ihows  the  total  tonnage  delivered  during 
the  month.  These  figures  are  used  for  the 
I  .'nventory  Record  and  are  also  carried  to 
Un  “Annual  Tonnage  Report”  which  shows 
he  yards’  yearly  delivery  tonnage. 

Every  night  each  yard  forwards  to  the 
I  nain  office  all  sales  tickets  and  reports  for 
i  he  day.  The  tickets  are  checked  against 
he  “Daily  Tonnage  Report”  by  the  billing 
jlepartment  and  the  original  orders  for  de- 
:  iveries  on  the  day  corresponding  with  the 
.ales  tickets  are  obtained  from  the  order 
department.  The  tickets  are  then  compared 
Aith  the  orders.  If  any  error  has  been 
made  or  any  order  has  not  been  delivered, 
t  is  discovered  immediately  and  proper 
teps  are  taken  to  adjust  the  matter  before 
he  customer  has  an  opportunity  to  com- 
)lain.  The  sales  checks  are  then  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  billing  operators,  each  of 
I  vhom  handles  several  yards  and  the  orders 
jurned  over  to  the  clerk  keeping  the  “Sales- 
[  nens’  Commission  Record.” 

i  If  it  is  a  family  customer  a,  bill  is  made 
out  in  triplicate,  the  original  for  the  custom- 
r,  tlie  duplicate  for  the  bookkeeping  de- 
.lartment  and  the  triplicate  remaining  on 
^he  “Daily  Family  Sales  Sheet.”  These 
sheets,  which  hold  about  twenty  entries,  are 
ptaled  and  show  the  amount  of  each  yard’s 
,amily  charge  sales  for  the  day.  The  totals 
re  carried  to  a  “Monthly  Summary  of 
'amily  Sales,”  which  shows  total  daily 
.harge  sales  for  the  entire  month,  distrib- 
ted  by  yards.  If  the  ticket  is  for  a  steam 
ustomer,  the  sale  is  typed  on  a  bill  made 
lit  in  duplicate  and  totaled  at  the  end  of 
■le  month.  The  totals  of  the  bills  for  each 
-ard  are  carried  to  an  “Annual  Summary 
f  Sales”  sheet,  which  gives  the  sales  for 
ach  month  and  the  year,  distributed  by 
ards. 

i  Every  evening  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
f  lent  receives  duplicates  of  all  bills  cover- 
I  ig  the  previous  day’s  family  deliveries, 

!  dth  a  tape  showing  the  total  which  agrees 
jdth  the  day’s  total  on  the  “Monthly  Sum- 
j.iary  of  Family  Sales.”  The  steam  dupli- 
!  ates  are  received  on  the  evening  of  the 
I  econd  of  the  month  with  a  total  that  agrees 
jdth  the  figure  on  the  “Annual  Summary 
!  f  Sales.”  These  duplicates  or  “posting 
f  ips”  are  divided  by  the  “control  clerk”  in- 
o  the  various  sections.  After  taking  an 
'  dding  machine  record  of  each  section  they 
I  re  given  to  the  various  bookkeepers.  When 
i  osted,  the  bookkeepers  take  a  recapitula- 
I  on  of  the  postings  from  the  ledger  cards 
I  ’hich  must  agree  with  the  control  clerk’s 
i)tal  for  the  section. 

I  The  slips  are  kept  in  chronological  order 
j/y  sections  until  the  monthly  trial  balance 
i  found  correct  and  are  then  filed  alpha- 


You  .simply  cannot  carry  all 
the  details  of-  your  business  in 
your  mind.  Rut  if  you  are  a 
good  business  man  you  will  not 
fail  to  have  these  details  at  your 
fingers’  ends  and  )ou  will  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  of  yesterday, 
last  month  and  last  year. 

You  will  compare  John  with 
fames;  one  dejiartment  with  an¬ 
other;  keep  your  eye  on  expense; 
realize  just  where  the  profits  come 
from;  discover  the  holes  that 
make  the  leaks  in  your  business. 

You  need  this  information 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO 


betically.  No  slip  can  be  taken  without  a 
duplicate,  so  marked  and  with  the  drawee’s 
name,  being  inserted.  Were  a  card  to  be 
lost,  it  could  therefore  be  replaced  easily. 

The  control  clerk  enters  the  totals  of  the 
daily  postings  on  a  “Daily  Trial  Balance  of 
Accounts  Receivable,”  one  sheet  of  which 
is  kept  for  each  section  and  must,  of  course, 
agree  with  the  controlling  sheet.  These 
totals  are  summarized  and  the  grand  total 
balances  with  the  Customers’  Ledger  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  General  Ledger. 

This  concern  has  over  60,000  family  ac- 
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every  day — at  your  desk,  on  the 
train  or  if  you’re  fishing — right  in 
your  [)ocket,  and  that’s  what  the 
Burroughs  Blue  Book  will  do  for 
you  and  do  easily.  This  book  can 
be  obtained  only  from  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company. 

Write  for  our  Bidlctin  for 
Retailers —  “.Stopping  .Store 
Leaks  ”  —  which  more  fully  e.x- 
plains  (in  detail)  the  way  to  get, 
easily,  all  the  facts  of  )'our  busi¬ 
ness  at  l  our  fingers’  ends.  It  will 
be  sent  Iree.  Write  today  and 
learn  how  others  succeed. 

82  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


counts  which  are  kept  on  card  ledgers  in 
strictly  alphabetical  order.  There  are  aboujt 
sixty  family  salesmen  and  it  is  often  necesr 
sary  to  go  over  a  salesman’s  accounts  witlj 
him.  The  ledger  cards  were  therefore  or¬ 
dered  printed  in  five  colors,  white,  salmon, 
cherry,  green  and  blue,  with  tabs  running 
from  one  to  fifteen.  This  allows  each  sales¬ 
man  a  distinctive  card,  such  as  white  No.  3. 
cherry  No.  14,  etc.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  a  man’s  cards  can  be  assembled. 

Cash  is  received  at  all  offices  from  cus¬ 
tomers  direct  and  through  salesmen, ..collec- 


"Your  Whole  Business 
Right  in  Your  Hand 

— and  you  can  carry  the  book  in  your  pocket 


European  Office:  76  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England 

Makers  o  f  adding  and  adding-subtracting  bookkeeping  machines,  listing  and  7ion- listing  add¬ 
ing  and  calculating  machines,  visible-printing  adding  and  calculating  machines — SC  diiferent 
models  in  -fJ?  combinations  of  features  -$150  to  p50  in  U.  S,  F.asy  paynrnts  if  desired. 
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Get  His  Orders! 


Distribute  "  Practical " 
Calendars  to  your  customers 
and  prospects. 

Gently  [forcelthera  with 
jresh,  comptlling,  FIERY 
RED.  "reason  why”  selling 
arguments  to  buy  your  pro¬ 
duct.  Display  the  salient 
points^of  your  service  on 
these  little  billboards 


of  business-building. 


Decisions  are  reached  in  his  brain 
His  brain  is  right  back  of  his  eye 
y'our  ad  is  right  in  front  of  his  eye 

I  Adf  like  thU  have  bronght 
home  more  ordera  than  many 
a  coMtlj  .National  puhllrlty 
rampaigo: 

**On  thousands  of  roofs  Practical 
Roofing  reveals  j)ositive  proofs  of 


longevxty^dur  ability  andeconomy . 
Madedc^idand  guaranteed  by  usd^ 

Practical  Quality  Roofing  Companj 
4011  Free  PresR  Bldg.,  Detroit,  >llcli. 


‘TRACTICAL’^ 

Tickler-Memo 

DESK  CALENDARS 


— with  your  short,  snappy  ads 
in  FIERY  RED — fresh  every 
day  of  the  month — 2  feet  from 
his  eyes — flashing  your  meaty 
messages  every  time  he  refers 
to  memos,  dates  or  notes  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  direct 
appeal — .he  nearest  approach  to  personal  solicitation. 

Get  Our  Prices — Send  for  Sample 

Find  out  how  little  it  costs  to  provide  each  customer  and 
prospect  with  a  useful,  ever-talking,  order-getting  “Practical" 
Calendar  for  the  season  of  1914. 

Ji’e  can  sell  you"  Practical"  Calendars  (with  your  ads  and  name  in 
red)  in  lots  of  lOO  or  more  at  tempting  figures.  Write  for  circular  and 
quantity  prices.  Sample  ps  ^^tits.  fhRITE  TODAY. 

PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

403  Free  Press  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 

For  Restoring  Color  and  ^ 
Beauty  to  Gray  or  Faded  Hair. 

60c.  and  Sl.OO  at  Druggists. 


A  Splendid  Christmas  Gift 

A  Hawkeye  Refrigerator  and  Outing  Basket 

Avery  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  Auto  or 
Motor  Boat  equip- 

merit.  A  small  piece  of  ice  in  a 
Hawkeye  keeps  lunch  and  bot¬ 
tles  cold  all  day.  An  outdoor 
lunch  outof  a  Hawkeye  doubles 
the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  It’s 
made  out  of  strong  rattan  with 
polished  mete!  lining,  nickel 
plated  trimming  and  finished  in  a 
beautiful  forest  green;  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  and  shapes.  Attractive, 
strong  and  durable — made  to  last  for 
years.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back.  Price*  range 
from  $4.50  up. 

"tTJ  Hawkeye 

Refrigerator  Basket 

The  Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket 

A  full  fledged  dining  outfit  contain¬ 
ing  knives,  forks,  spoons,  cups, 
plates,  alcohol  stove,  coffee  pot, 
pepper  and  salt  shakers,  etc.  A 
complete  luncheon  outfit  for  an 
outing  party.  Write  for  booklet 
“H’*  giving  complete  description 
^ith  express  prepaid  prices.  Do  it 
now  while  you  think  of  it. 

Address 

Burlington  Basket  Co. 

F.tte”uncrBa.k.t  Dept.  H  BurUngton,  Iowa 


tors  and  agents.  For  every  payment  for  a 
customer’s  account  received  at  an  office,  a 
remittance  slip,  white  for  family  and  yel¬ 
low  for  steam  accounts,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion,  is  made  out.  Slips  at  yards  are  en¬ 
tered  on  a  “Daily  Report  of  Cash  Re¬ 


banks  in  which  accounts  are  carried,  and 
the  daily  total  bank  balance. 

While  it  has  been  shown  that  mistakes 
in  deliveries  are  invariably  caught  by  the 
billing  department  and  adjusted  at  once, 
nevertheless  other  complaints  sometimes 
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MOOKE  ACO  BANHEItS 
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Summary  of  Cash  Received  and  Disbursed  DuRitw  the  Month  of. 


ceived’’  sheet  and  totaled.  Below  this  total 
is  entered  in  bulk  the  amount  of  cash  and 
C.  O.  D.  sales,  which  agrees  with  the 
amount  on  the  “Daily  Tonnage  Report.” 
The  grand  total  is  the  yards’  daily  receipts. 

Every  cent  received  must  be  turned  in, 
as  a  fund  for  petty  disbursements  is  main¬ 
tained  at  each  yard.  If  the  yard  is  con-' 
venient  to  headquarters  the  cash  and  slips 
are  taken  there  by  messenger,  otherwise  the 
funds  are  deposited  in  a  nearby  designated 
bank  and  a  duplicate  deposit  slip  forwarded 
with  the  remittance  slips.  Cash  received  at 
the  main  office  is  entered  on  a  “Report  of 
Cash  Received”  sheet  and  on  this  sheet  is 
also  listed  each  yard’s  receipts  in  total.  Ev¬ 
ery  evening  the  remittance  slips  are  sent  to 
the  bookkeeping  department  with  a  tape, 
showing  their  total,  where  they  are  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  posting  slips. 
The  cash  sheet  totals  are  then  carried  to  a 
“Monthly  Summary  of  Cash  Received  and 
Disbursed”  sheet  and  distributed  into  col¬ 
umns  headed  with  the  names  of  the  banks 
receiving  the  deposits.  Here  we  have  cen¬ 
tered  on  one  sheet  the  daily  deposits  and 
withdrawals  from  each  of  the  fourteen 


arise  and  all  are  referred  to  a  clerk  keeping 
a  “Complaint  Register.”  If  the  complaint 
refers  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  a  “Coa 
Complaint”  form  is  filled  out  and  forward¬ 
ed  with  the  correspondence  to  the  inspectoi 
covering  the  district  in  which  the  complaini 
arises.  These  men  also  advise  customer; 
as  to  the  sizes  most  adaptable  to  their  need: 
and  the  proper  manner  of  burning  it.  Thi; 
service  amply  repays  the  company  for  tlu 
expense  incurred.  If  the  complaint  is  o: 
any  other  nature,  a  3x4  red  slip,  headed  ii 
large  letters  “Complaint,”  and  showing  tb 
customer’s  name  and  address,  number  anc 
nature  of  complaint,  is  attached  to  the  cor 
respondence.  As  red  is  used  for  no  othe 
form  and  is  very  distinctive,  there  is  nt 
excuse  for  a  complaint  being  “buried.”  / 
summary  is  made  at  the  end  of  each  montl 
showing  the  number  of  each  kind  of  com 
plaints,  thereby  locating  any  particular! 
weak  spot. 

Under  the  new  order,  collections  mus 
he  followed  up  promptly.  The  individu? 
family  account  is  comparatively  small  i 
amount,  while  the  steam  account  amount 
to  considerable.  As  the  steam  accounts  ar 
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ill  covered  by  contracts,  the  terms  for  pay- 
'.lent  vary  and  must  be  carefully  considerd. 
Vhen  a  contract  is  made,  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  gives  both  the  bookkeeping  and  col- 
■ction  departments  a  card  showing  full  de- 
lils.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  “Steam 
:  ollections”  sheets  are  made  out,  listing  ev- 
•y  steam  customer  and  their  terms,  allow- 
ig  space  for  new  names,  and  the  balances 
'om  the  previous  year  brought  forward, 
■in  the  25th  of  each  month,. these  sheets  are 
,;nt  to  the  steam  bookkeepers,  who  revise 
lem,  showing  the  balance  open  at  that  time 
wering  items  previous  to  the  first  of  the 
onth,  distributing  the  amounts  in  the 
-oper  columns,  after  which  they  return 
.le  sheets.  No  action  is  taken  on  additions 
itil  the  first  of  the  following  month. 

Family  accounts  are  handled  differently, 
or  example,  on  July  10th,  the  bookkeepers 
ould  make  out  statements  for  those  ac- 
nunts  having  no  items  open  previous  to 
me  15th,  but  having  open  items  from 
me  15th  to  30th.  These  would  be  dated 
me  30th  and  mailed.  At  the  same  time, 
Family  Collections”  sheets  would  be  used 
i  list  all  accounts  open  at  June  30th  where 
'e  balance  ran  back  previous  to  June  15th. 
^■n  July  25th  those  accounts  for  which 
atements  were  made  out  on  July  10th  and 
tiich  still  remain  unpaid  are  listed  on  the 
j.eets  and  statements  made  out  for  items 
|tween  July  1st  and  15th,  dated  July  15th 
iiid  mailed.  Ample  space  is  allowed  on 
ese  sheets  for  interlining. 

I  All  remittance  and  journal  slips  show  the 
i  tes  of  bills  affected  and  are  received  from 
|e  bookkeeping  department  by  10:30  a.  m. 

I  ily,  alphabetically  arranged.  Cash  is 
irked  off  the  lists  daily  and  the  total 
lounts  deducted  from  the  outstanding  to- 
:  s.  The  treasurer  is  informed  daily  as  to 
j'j  amount  of  the  delinquent  outstandings 
d  of  the  periods  to  which  they  belong, 
hen  an  account  is  given  to  a  collector  a 
!  rd  showing  name,  address,  dates  of  pur- 
jases  and  amount  and  with  a  space  for 
narks,  is  made  out. 

lEach  collector’s  territory  is  divided  into 
f:  districts,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 

'  d  these  cards  are  filed  by  districts.  Ev- 
!  ’  afternoon,  cards  for  the  following  day 
drawn  and  checked  against  the  Collec- 
i  Sheets,  after  which  they  are  ready  for 
collectors.  Each  man  fills  in,  in  the 
narks  column,  the  result  of  each  call  and 
irns  all  cards  the  following  morning, 

;n  he  receives  the  cards  for  that  day.  The 
le  card  is  used  until  complete  settle- 
it  is  effected,  giving  a  complete  record 
the  collector’s  efforts. 

iditor’s  Note — In  a  separate  article  next 
ith  Mr.  Benthuysen  will  present  the 
hod  of  handling  the  records  of  coal  re¬ 
ed,  inventory,  yard  expense,  general  ex- 
3e,  etc.) 


If  you  found  your  office  boy  putting  two  stamps  on 

every  letter  instead  of  one,  you  would  get  a  new  office  boy. 


If  you  find  your  present  system  of  letter- writing  is  costing  you 
twice  as  much  as  another  system,  won  t  you  get  the  other  system  ? 

The 

Edison  mS 

Prevent  substitution,  specify  “Made  by  Edison” 

Saves  your  time  in  dictating,  in  reading  and 

revising  your  letters.  It  saves  all  the  time  your  stenographers 

are  now  wasting,  taking  down  notes  and 
deciphering  them.  It  saves  your  boy’s 
time,  allowing  him  to  enclose  and  stamp 
the  mail  at  intervals  through  the  day  instead 
of  in  a  bunch  at  closing  time.  You  pay 
salaries  not  for  time,  but  for  what  time 
produces. 

The  Edison  Dictating  Machine  has  been 
developed  to  its  present  advanced  design 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  y 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  It  is  the  y  Sent 

dictating  machine  approved  and  labeled  y 

II  •  1 r  •  ,  .  /  coupor 

by  the  national  hre  insurance  authori-  y 

ties.  Its  many  mechanical  and  / 

electrical  advantages  are  ex-  / 


/ 


(Look  for  the 
Underwriters’  Label) 


Thomas /I.  Edison 

INC. 

202  Lakeside  Avenue 

plained  in  our  booklet,  /  Please  send  me  your  24-page 

/brochure,  “  7’Ad’ Goo/r, //ir  Type^ 
writer  and  the  Wizard,"  describing 
^  how  the  Edison  Dictating  Machine 

Service  everywhere,  including  the  principal  Canadian  cities  '  yo“r  bookfets  on  Us  m'Sia^°cai  and 

/  electrical  advantages. 


which  you  should  read  before  investigating. 


Incorporated 


202  Lakeside  Avenue  / 

Orange,  N.  J.  / 

y  FIRM 
ADDRESS 


NAME. 
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Tested  TenYears 

By  thousands  of  successful  bus¬ 
iness  men.  executives,  profes* 
sional  men  and  others. 

Memindex 

Has  made  good  in  over  100 
kinds  of  business.  Let  us  rhow 
you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

AUTOMATIC  REMINDER 

For  your  Pocket  and  your  Desk. 
The  modern,  easy  method  for 
memoranda.  Better  than  desk- 
pad.  memo-book,  diary  or  any¬ 
thing  el.se.  Keeps  all  your  affairs 
at  your  finger-tips.  Jottings 
made  instantly  by  date,  by  sub¬ 
ject  or  alphabetically. 


No  Dead  Matter 

You  carry  only  work¬ 
ing  data. 

A  fresh  dated  card 
comes  to  the  front  each 
day  in  the  handy 
leather  pocket  case. 

Carry  two  to  six  weeks 
with  you  and  refill 
from  file  at  conven¬ 
ience. 

Complete  outfit  $2  to 
$  1 0.  New  booklet  free. 

Ask  us  for  name  of 
dealer  near  you. 

Wilson  Memindex  Co. 

112  Dey  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


How  the  Clipping  T^ureaus  Are  Rendering  V aluahle 
Services  to  all  Kinds  of  business  Enterprises 


By  E.  S.  Hanson 


AGENTS  ^  Tighter^ 

Novel  watch-shaped  Lighter.  Operated 
with  o.ne  hand;  gives  an  instantaneous  light 
every  time.  No  electricity,  no  battery,  no 
wires,  non-explosive;  does  away 
with  matches.  Lightsyourpipe, 
cigar,  cigarette,  gas  jet,  etc. 
Dandy  thing  for  the  end  of  your 
chain.  Tremendous  seller. 
Write  quick  for  wholesale  terms 
and  prices.. 

S.  P.  Brandt  Lighter  Co.,  148  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 


Lift  the  GIdss! 


PIdcc  >our 
Data,  Lists. 
Prices,  etc., 
Incler  the 
Glass 


Patented  in  P.  S.  and  Great  Britain. 


will  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  desk  because 
many  things  may  be  kept  in  plain  sight  for 

INSTANT  REFERENCE 


Particularly  Adaptable  to  the  Following  Professions 

MERCHANTS — general  data  and  reminders. 
BROKERS — stock  market  reports. 

BANKERS — financial  statements. 

LAWYERS — court  calendars. 

DOCTORS — medical  reports. 

REAL  ESTATE — building  plats. 

ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERING  PROFESSION  IN 
GENERAL — engineering  data. 

CREDIT  MANAGERS — collections,  accounts  due,  etc. 

Also  for  CLERICAL  desks,  PUBLIC  writing  desks,  and  all 
places  where  a  HARD.  SMOOTH,  CLEAN  and  SANITARY 
writing  surface  is  required. 

No  Need  of  Additional  Expense  for  Blotter  Replacement 


\oTime  Lost 

In  lookincj  It  Lp! 

It*s  Ihcro  under  the  Gloss 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DESK 

If  your  office  supply  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  Cor 
prices  and  circular  direct  to  manufacturers. 

Ravenswood  Office  Specialties  Company 

1469  Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  came  into  the  office  of  a  trade 
publication,-  giving  the  information 
that  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Canada  in 
that  particular  line  of  industry  was  plan¬ 
ning  improvements  which  would  inclucfe 
the  installation  of  a  large  amount  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  machinery.  This  clipping  was 
promptly  passed  on  to  a  manufacturer  in 
Ohio  who  was  likely  to  be  interested.  Then 
the  incident  was  forgotten,  only  to  be  re¬ 
vived  a  short  time  ago  by  another  clipping, 
stating  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  had 
installed  $30,000  worth  of  the  Ohio  con¬ 
cern’s  machines. 

The  proper  sequel  to  such  an  incident 
would  be  the  placing  of  a  substantial  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  by  the  Ohio  manufacturer 
with  the  trade  journal  which  gave  him  the 
information ;  but  that  is  no  part  of  this 
story.  The  clipping,  however,  served  a 
valuable  commercial  purpose,  and  the  story 
is  of  interest  in  a  much  broader  sense,  as 
starting  the  imagination  to  conjuring  up  the 
possibilities  residing  in  these  little  scraps 
of  paper. 

If  business  men  could  always  be  in¬ 
formed  when  other  people  and  business  or-  ^ 
ganizations  were  in  the  market  for  their  ' 
goods  or  services,  sales  costs  could  be  won¬ 
derfully  reduced  and  the  volume  of  sales 
multiplied  many  times.  Thousands  of  local 
reporters  for  the  metropolitan  dailies,  the 
country  weeklies  and  the  hundreds  of  class 
and  trade  publications  get  such  information 
at  first  hand,  and  it  is  published  in  their 
respective  papers  and  magazines,  yet  in 
many  cases  it  never  reaches  the  business 
man  most  interested. 


The  cost  in  time  and  for  subscription 
would  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  an 
single  concern  to  gather  such  informatio 
for  its  own  use,  but  for  an  almost  nomiiu 
cost,  knowledge  of  this  sort  may  be  had  froi 
the  whole  country,  or  from  any  specifie 
section  of  it,  through  the  medium  of 
number  of  clipping  bureaus.  The  averag 
business  man  readily  thinks  of  many  waj 
in  which  reference  to  press  clippings  woul 
be  valuable  for  business  purposes;  but  th 
idea  is  prevalent  that  it  is  the  exception; 
business  which  will  benefit,  whereas  it 
the  exceptional  business  or  profession: 
man  to  whom  a  good  press  clipping  burea 
could  not  render  efficient  service. 

Many  people  profit  from  the  service  c 
press  clipping  bureaus  without  knowing  i 
for  it  is  these  bureaus  that  furnish  muc 
of  the  information  used  by  class  and  trac 
journals,  by  special  and  general  financi 
reporting  agencies,  and  by  the  concert 
which  get  out  trade  directories. 

An  interesting  and  notable  example  c 
an  inveterate  user  of  clippings  is  Thom; 
A.  Edison,  perhaps  the  busiest  man  in  tl 
United  States.  He  gets  everything  writte 
regarding  electrical  research  and  all  iten 
about  himself.  A  great  stack  of  this  stu 
comes  to  Menlo  Park  every  day,  and  a  pa: 
of  his  routine  is  to  personally  go  over  it  • 
first  hand.  He  works  rapidly,  throwing  oi 
what  he  does  not  care  for  and  turning  ov- 
to  a  special  clerk  all  that  interests  hir 
These  latter  are  classified,  indexed,  ar 
pasted  into  scrap  books  which  fill  shelf  aft 
shelf.  Some  of  the  ridiculous  things  whic 
are  attributed  to  Edison  in  the  popul; 
press  and  read  by  him  with  great  merrime 
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Your 
Possible 
Customers 


There  is  a 
way  to  make 
them  turn  their 
faces  toward  you 


<id  furnish  one  of  the  principal  diversions 
Hhich  this  busy  man  allows  himself. 

H  There  are  in  the  United  States  250  firms 
figaged  in  the  manufacture  and  adjust- 
ent  of  artificial  limbs.  Few  if  any  of 
em  employ  salesmen,  but  aside  from  their 
•quaintance  with  local  physicians,  these 
Ijople  rely  almost  entirely  upon  clippings 
j.r  their  “prospects.”  These  cover  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  accidents,  and  personal 
I  jury  of  every  description.  The  same 

Siss  of  information  is  also  sold  to  certain 
isses  of  lawyers — the  brand  commonly 
lown  as  “ambulance  chasers” — who  take 
)  with  the  injured  ones  the  possibilities  of 
ccessful  damage  suits, 
i  One  day  a  typhoid  epidemic  broke  out  in 
^  Missouri  town.  A  few  days  later  the 
I  wn  was  deluged  with  letters  from  a  test- 
g  laboratory  in  Chicago,  suggesting  the 
I  cessity  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  drink- 
g  water  from  time  to  time.  This  did  not 
>  ust  happen.”  Some  clipping  bureau  had  a 
i  inding  order  from  the  laboratory  to  send 
^em  news  items  on  just  such  cases. 

Great  disasters,  like  the  recent  floods  in 
I’diana  and  Ohio,  and  the  tornado  in  Ne- 
,  aska,  keep  the  clipping  bureaus  working 
I  ertime.  These  special  orders  come  from 
wide  variety  of  concerns — builders,  deal- 
a  in  building  materials;  people  who  have 
iDney  to  loan;  insurance  companies — both 
;Dse  who  are  carrying  large  risks  in  the 
(•ritory  affected  and  want  to  follow  the 
j)ry  of  the  disaster,  and  others  who  want 
I  use  incidents  from  these  news  stories  to 
I/e  their  advertising  a  human  interest  ap- 
i  al ;  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  who 
I ;  carrying  large  accounts  in  the  district 
d  want  to  get  a  line  on  the  probabilities 
,  loss,  or  who  want  to  plan  the  routes  of 
I  ;ir  salesmen  in  conformity  with  condi- 
,  ns  in  the  stricken  territory ;  men  and 
i  men  who  want  to  know  the  fate  of  loved 

,2S. 

,  Patrons  of  a  clipping  bureau  may  keep 
^  touch  with  any  and  every  phase  of  hu- 
nity  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In 
|:t,  information  regarding  births,  mar- 
;  ges  and  deaths  is  perhaps  more  in  de- 
nd  from  a  greater  variety  of  sources 
n  any  other  kind.  Just  to  illustrate: 
frniture  houses  promote  their  business  by 
tching  marriage  notices  and  items  re- 
i!  'ding  new  arrivals  in  their  territory  ; 
th  notices  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  large  part 
,  the  business  in  baby  carriages,  infant 
ids,  and  the  like ;  and  obituaries  bring 
‘i  ;iness  to  the  dealer  in  memorial  cards  and 
numents. 

Technical,  trade  '  and  class  publications 
;  persistent  users  of  clippings  in  all  de- 
:  tments.  The  editor  uses  them  either  as 
'I  vs  items -which  he  can  lift  bodily,  or  as 
^  ing  him  a  line  on  good  “stories”  which 


If  you  will  get  in  touch  with  those  thousands  of 
possible  customers  and  tell  them  your  story  in  a 
personal  way ,  many  a  new  account  will  go  into  your 
ledger.  Gel  after  them  through  the  mails  with  the 
Multi  graph. 

Whether  you  do  any  other  kind  of  advertising  or 
not,  direct-mail  work  is  essential  to  successful  selling. 

It  is  personal  in  character.  It  follows  a  list  of 
known  individuals.  It  keeps  on  quietly  and  persis¬ 
tently,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 

It  calls  on  prospects,  gingers  up  salesmen,  enthuses 
dealers. 

With  Multigraph  equipment  you  can  use  the  most 
convenient,  economical  and  efficient  methods  of 
direct-mail  work. 


he  can  secure  later,  either  personally  or  by 
correspondence;  to  the  advertising  man 
they  furnish  the  names  of  men  who  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  market  new  products,  and  to 
the  circulation  department  they  give  names 
which  can  be  circularized  for  subscriptions. 
One  circulator  of  a  class  journal  has  more 
than  doubled  his  subscription  list  in  this 
way.  His  publication  caters  principally  to 
retail  dealers  in  office  supplies,  typewriters, 
specialties  and  office  furniture.  He  has  a 
clipping  service  of  advertisements  in  local 
papers  covering  this  class  of  goods.  Then 

In  zvriling  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


Convenience — The  Multigraph  occupies  but  a  few 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  easily  operated  by 
your  own  employee.  It  turns  out  typewriting  and 
printing  at  high  speed.  It  gives  you  results  when 
you  want  them,  at  short  notice,  in  any  quantity, 
without  delays,  complications  or  confusion. 

Economy — The  Multigraph  reduces  the  cost  of 
ordinary  typewriting  and  printing  from  25%  to  75%. 
This  saving  not  only  often  pays  for  the  machine  in  a 
short  time, — but,  what  is  more,  increases  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  direct-mail  advertising — its 
low  cost  compared  to  other  selling  methods. 

Efficiency — Multigraph  typewriting  is  so  perfect 
that  the  business  world  now  says  “Multigraph 
letter”  where  it  used  to  say  “Form  letter”. 


he  writes  a  bright  personal  letter  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  congratulating  him  on  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  suggesting  that  such  a  man  will 
surely  be  interested  in  such  a  publication 
as  he  is  getting  out  and  a  copy  of  which  he 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  sending. 

Manufacturers  of  fireworks  call  for  ad¬ 
vance  information  regarding  special  or  holi¬ 
day  celebrations  by  cities,  towns,  villages, 
lodges,  churches,  etc. 

Several  of  the  dealers  in  theatrical  sup¬ 
plies  and  concerns  renting  costumes  get 
clippings  on  the  organization  of  amateur 


Multigraph  printing  is  in  real  printer’s  ink.  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  two  or  more  colors,  and  (by  using 
electrotypes)  the  reproduction  of  any  face  of  type, 
line  cuts,  borders,  etc. 

Let  us  help  you  investigate  your  need  of  Multi¬ 
graph  selling  help.  The  investigation  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  we  promise  that  you  can’t  buy  a  Mul¬ 
tigraph  unless  you  need  it. 

The  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co. 

Execulive  Offices,  1804  East  Fortieth  Street 
Branches  in  Sixty  Cities.  Look  in  your  telephone  Directory 


European  repreaentatlv&s:  The  International  Multl- 
praph  Co.  59  Holborn  Viaduct,  I.ondon,  Eng  ■  Berlin 
W-8  Krausenatr.,  70  Ecke  Frledrlchstr. ;  Parla.  24  Boule^ 
vard  des  Capuclnes. 

At  the  left  is  the  Multigraph  Complete  Unit  which  pro¬ 
duces  real  printing  and  real  typewriting  at  high  speed 
and  low  cost. 


What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  ar 
enclose  it  with  your  request  f 
information,  written  on  your  bus 
stationery.  WeTlshow  yc 
what  others  are  doing. 

AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Clevelan 
Printing; 

Booklets 
Folders 

Envelope-Stuffers 
House-Organ 
Dealers’  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
System-Forms 
Letter-Heads 
Bill-Heads  and  Statements 

_ Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

'  Envelopes 


Typewriting; 


Circular  Letters 
Booklets 

En  velope-Stuff  era 
Price-lists 
Reports 
Notices 

Bulletins  to  Employees 
Inside  System-Forms 
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One  Single  Motion  Writes 
Your  Check  Unalterable 

With  only  four  Peerless  Check  Writers  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
writes  at  Montreal  each  month  35,000  checks  in  three  days’  time. 

Such  feats  are  easy  for  the  Peerless  Check 
Writer  because  the  Peerless  protects  your 
checks  as  it  writes  them. 


It  writes  any  amount  to  the  exact  cent.  One  swift 
motion  prints,  shreds  and  indelibly  inks  each  word. 
Gives  complete  protection,  and  saves  time  and 
labor  besides.  i 

The  proof  lies  in  use.  Standard  Oil  uses  eight  Peerless  Check  Writers,  United 
Shoe  Machinery  seven.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  uses  six  Peerless,  the 

National  Shawmut  Bank  three.  The  story  is  the 
same  the  country  over. 


THESE  HAVE  ADDED 
MORE  PEERLESS 


U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
U.  S.  Government 
Standard  Oil  Company 
Canadian  Government 
Com  Products  Refining  Co. 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  R.  R. 

The  Gorham  Company 
U.  S.  Trust  Co.,  Washington 
Montgomery,  Ward  85  Co. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

H.  B.  Claflin 
Utah  Copper  Co. 

Marshall  Field  85  Co. 

Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago 
London  80  Lancashire  Ins,  Co. 
J.  G.  White  8&  Co. 

Am.  Smelting  86  Refining  Co. 
Western  Electric  Co. 

Others  everywhere 
have  done  the  same 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

The  Peerless  Check  Protecting  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  —  Kindly  tell  me  what  the  Peerless 
Check  V/riter  will  do  for  us  in  time  saving  and 
protection. 


The  thousands  of  Peerless  Check  Writers  in  use  turn 
out  each  day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  checks  and 
drafts  protected  to  the  cent,  at  a  saving  in  time  and 
labor  which  quickly  pays  for  the  machine. 

This  is  the  Peerless  Check  Writer 

imxm  mmjm  siw 

Imprint  and  Trade  Mark 

The  Peerless  is  fully  guaranteed,  but  better  than  its 
guarantee.  Ask  any  user  about  the  Peerless  and  the 
way  we  stand  behind  it. 

Peerless  offices  in  thirty  cities  are  established  to  enable 
you  to  try  the  Peerless  Check  Writer  in  your  own  place 
of  business,  under  your  working  condi¬ 
tions,  operated  by  your  own  draft  clerk  or 
cashier.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 


Name 

Address. 


Peerless 

Check  Protecting  Company 


Rochester, 


New  York 


dramatic  clubs  or  the  giving  of  plays  by 
social  clubs,  lodges,  etc. 

News  of  all  classes  of  accidents  are  in 
constant  demand.  A  disastrous  railroad 
wreck,  for  instance,  is  said  to  be  due  to  an 
open  switch.  This  will  be  seized  upon  by 
the  makers  of  safety  switches  as  a  means 
of  calling  attention  to  the  value  of  their 
device.  In  one  instance  the  maker  of  an 
elevator  safety  appliance  designed  a  book¬ 
let,  each  left-hand  page  of  which  repro¬ 
duced  the  headings  and  first  few  lines  of 
articles  in  newspapers  describing  accidents 


which  his  device  would  prevent.  This  ad¬ 
vertiser  realized  that  there  is  no  better  or 
more  convincing  evidence  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  man  than  the  clippings  taken 
from  disinterested  newspapers  which  record 
such  incidents  without  prejudice,  as  a  part 
of  their  daily  business.  In  some  cases  clip¬ 
pings  of  this  kind  have  been  used  to  work  up 
state-wide  campaigns  for  the  passage  of 
laws  to  prevent  accidents ;  for  the  passage 
of  such  a  law  means  the  compulsory  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  large  quantity  of  safety  devices. 

Any  information  about  automobile  users 


is  in  demand  by  manufacturers  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  accessories.  An  autoist  in  Wis¬ 
consin  had  quite  a  serious  accident  one  day. 
due  to  the  skidding  of  his  machine.  A  few 
days  afterward  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
concern  in  New  York  which  manufactures 
an  anti-skidding  device,  telling  him  just 
how  this  device  would  have  prevented  the 
accident.  It  was  not  a  form  letter,  but 
showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances — gained  of  course 
from  a  newspaper  clipping.  And  the  best 
justification  of  this  sales  system  is  the  fact 
that  this  Wisconsin  man  now  has  his  ma¬ 
chine  equipped  with  this  particular  device 
for  the  appeal  came  to  him  just  when  he 
was  in  a  position  to  give  most  serious 
thought  to  the  subject. 

An  European  automobile  tour  concen 
buys  news  regarding  people  who  con  tern 
plate  a  trip  to  Europe  and  then  tells  how 
they  can  best  enjoy  the  trip.  Large  bank 
buy  the  same  kind  of  service  and  then  at 
tempt  to  sell  the  prospective  traveler  thei' 
travelers’  checks. 

Banks  likewise  get  service  of  new  in 
corporations  and  solicit  their  deposits,  aiK 
banks  in  metropolitan  centers  get  also  re 
ports  on  the  opening  of  new  banks  in  othe 
cities  and  endeavor  to  get  their  business. 

Railroads  also  get  clippings  of  those  wh( 
are  contemplating  trips  of  any  kind,  an( 
follow  them  up  with  personal  letters  am 
printed  matter  showing  the  advantages  o 
that  particular  road,  especially  if  the  pros 
pective  traveler  is  in  highly  competitive  ter 
ritory.  The  same  tactics  are  employed  b; 
health  and  pleasure  resorts,  who  in  this  wa 
get  names  of  invalids,  or  those  who  are  gc 
ing  away  for  rest,  health,  pleasure,  chang 
of  climate,  etc. 

The  freight  departments  of  the  railroad 
get  items  which  look  as  though  they  migl 
lead  to  freight  haulage,  such  as  the  estat 
lishment  of  new  factories,  the  conteir 
plated  construction  of  large  public  work 
the  moving  of  business  concerns  from  on 
town  to  another,  and  the  like.  Clipping 
are  also  used  to  supplement  commercial  r< 
ports,  government  bulletins,  and  report 
from  local  agents,  on  crop  prospects  an 
general  business  conditions  in  a  railroad 
territory. 

An  electrical  machinery  manufacturin 
concern  in  Wisconsin  took  the  most  con 
plete  clipping  service  available  on  the  buik 
ing  of  new  plants  and  destruction  of  ol 
ones,  and  kept  accurate  record  for  a  certai 
period  of  the  cost  of  business  it  brought  it 
They  had  quite  a  force  of  stenographei 
and  an  elaborate  follow-up  just  for  this  ii 
formation  and  secured  nearly  $300,0(Xi  c 
new  business  at  a  selling  cost  of  approx 
mately  5  per  cent. 

A  firm  constructing  filtration  plan 
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YOU 
Need  this 
Free  Book  In 
Your  Business 


UERE  is  a  booklet  that  you 
^  — everybody  —  should  send 

for  and  read.  It  explains  for  the 
first  time  the  generally  unknown 
process  of  paper  making — a  sub¬ 
ject  which,  because  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  commodity 
involved,  has  always  held  a  live 
and  curious  interest  for  practi¬ 
cally  everyone. 

Apart  from  its  highly  interesting  character  “Paper  Making”  has  a 
marked  educational  value,  in  that  it  teaches  the  reader  things  about 
paper  that  will  not  only  broaden  his  mind,  but  will  also  enable  him  to 
purchase  his  ledger  and  stationery  stock  with  the  same  degree  of  intel- 
ligence  that  he  exercises  in  buying  other  articles  for  every-day  use. 
Incidentally  it  serves  to  protect  him  against  inferior  papers  by  arming 
him  with  the  argument  of  quality  as  exemplified  in 

Byron  Weston 

Linen  Record  Paper 

Tests  Higher  than  the  Government  Standard 

For  nearly  half  a  century  this  paper  has  been  the  accepted 
standard  of  quality  and  permanence.  The  high-grade 
materials  and  advanced  methods  that  characterize  the 
manufacture  of  Byron  Weston  Record  and  Ledger  Papers 
also  make  for  the  superiority  of  Defiance  Bond  for  cor¬ 
respondence,  checks,  drafts,  policies,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  edition  of  “Paper  Making”  is  limited, 
we  suggest  that  you  let  us  send  you  a  copy  now  of  this  remark! 
ably  instructive  and  entertaining  booklet.  Please  address  Dept.  K. 


Byron  Weston  Company 


DALTON 


‘The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires’ 


MASS. 
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I  takes  news  service  regarding  sickness  in 
factories  and  institutions  caused  from  im¬ 
pure  water. 

A  manufacturer  of  a  hog  cholera  remedy 
|l  is  naturally  interested  in  any  news  of  the 
I  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

j  An  electro-medical  institute  opposed 

I  to  the  use  of  the  knife  in  surgery  and  advo- 
f  eating  electrical  treatment  gets  special  ser- 
b  vice  regarding  surgical  operations  of  all 
I  kinds. 

;  A  manufacturer  of  disinfectants  gets 

•  all  information  possible  on  the  construction 
‘  of  new  hospitals  and  extension  of  old  ones, 
'  also  regarding  buildings  declared  unsani- 
*'  tary.  In  the  latter  cases  he  solicits  the  busi- 
I  ness  of  making  them  pass  inspection. 

A  well  known  doctor  who  is  a  specialist 
in  the  treatment  of  cataract  gets  items  re- 

*  garding  anybody  suffering  with  or  being 
treated  for  this  disease.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation  and  not  with  a 

^  view  of  securing  new  patients. 

A  company  making  a  sanitary  paper  con- 
I  tainer  for  canned  vegetables,  fruit,  con- 

^  densed  milk,  etc.,  takes  clippings  regarding 

j  legislation  bearing  on  the  subject,  also  cov- 

!  ering  reports  of  sickness  through  the  use  of 

■  ordinary  canned  goods, 
j  No  information  is  too  unusual  for  a  clip- 
;  ping  bureau  to  furnish,  and  the  use  to 

J  which  it  is  to  be  put  is  not  always  apparent. 

J  A  large  Chicago  hotel  takes  a  clipping  ser¬ 

vice  covering  comment  and  news  of  any 
!  .  kind  regarding  the  tango,  and  other  new- 
j  fangled  dances  of  the  day.  Very  likely  this 

.  is  to  ascertain  the  popular  approval  or  dis- 

;  approval  of  these  dances,  and  to  decide 

whether  they  should  be  permitted  in  its 
ballrooms. 

,  A  Chicago  woman  some  time  ago  won  a 
valuable  prize  in  some  puzzle  contest.  S 
I  encouraged  was  she  that  now  she  and  her 
husband  take  a  clipping  service  to  cover  all 
I  prize  contests  of  the  puzzle  and  guessing 
,  nature  and  are  making  a  regular  business 
\  of  their  solution. 

,  Local  commercial  associations  get  infor¬ 
mation  valuable  to  them — of  factories  or 
^  businesses  seeking  new  locations,  conven¬ 
tions,  what  other  cities  are  doing  along 
,  progressive  business  and  municipal  lines, 
and  what  of  good  or  bad  is  being  said  of 
their  own  city.  A  number  of  them  are  also 
taking  a  service  covering  knocks  at  the  mail 
I  order  houses,  whether  it  be  in  print  or  in 
the  form  of  cartoons.  In  the  same  way 
j  they  are  interested  in  anything  along  the 
j  line  of  a  boost  for  home  industries, 
f  A  travelogue  lecturer  gets  items  regard- 
ing  churches,  societies  and  woman’s  clubs 
I  which  want  to  raise  small  sums  of  money, 
i  then  offers  his  services.  One  concern  mak¬ 


ing  motion  picture  machines  takes  items  re¬ 
garding  churches,  pastors,  schools,  teach¬ 
ers,  etc.,  where  there  has  been  an  opinion 
expressed  in  favor  of  the  use  of  motion 
picture  machines  for  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  Some  of  the  colleges  are 
taking  reports  of  high  school  and  academy 
graduations  and  then  attempting  to  create 
sentiment  among  the  graduates  in  favor  of 
a  course  at  that  particular  college.  Even 
charity  organizations  use  clippings,  getting 
comment  on  and  information  regarding 
charity  and  sociological  methods  and  affairs. 


also  names  of  local  philanthropists  and 
charity  contributors  for  their  own  mailing 
lists. 

It  is  also  reported  that  a  well  known  base¬ 
ball  manager  has  made  a  practice  of  secur¬ 
ing  clippings  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  relating  in  any  way  to  the  ac¬ 
complishments  or  peculiar  characteristics  of 
all  professional  players  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  those  belonging  to 
opposing  teams.  In  this  way  he  has  been 
able  to  secure  and  direct  his  own  players  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 


) 
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Vocational  Tvi 

By  Joh 


Huge  pincers  are  used  ft 


Wheels  by  the  thousand  lie  in  rows  on  the  ground  in  the  wheel  foundry. 


HI LE  almost  every  educational  institution  in  the  United  States  is  grappl 
tion  of  its  advantages  at  Montreal,  where  in  the  Angus  shops,  all  the  loco 
Canadians  are  given  a  course  of  funda))iental  training  which  holds  unlimited 
eclipse  the  educational  possibilities  offered,  for  the  railroad  donates  ten  yearl 
year,  tenable  for  four  years  at  AIcGill  University,  Montreal,  to  sons  of  employ 
ment  by  the  company  and  placed  upon  its  payroll. 

Perhaps  twenty  years  hence  the  inexperienced,  self-conscious  youth  just  e 
president  of  the  company.  But  whether  the  finger  of  Destiny  points  this  way 
deemed  to  be  of  value  to  him  later  as  a  railroad  builder  or  operator.  After  he 
teries  of  shop  mechanics,  for  there  are  many  shops  where  he  can  see  in  the  p 
engine  and  locomotive  car,  and  learn  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  railroad  equipm 
It  is  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  training  of  its  apprentices  that  the  Cam 
appropriate  $100,000,000  for  Canadian  development.  By  recognizing  the  pos. 
greater  mental  and  manual  efficiency,  it  gives  to  the  world  the  best  that  it  ca 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Pullma. 
car  company  in  the  world.  At  present  it  oper 
its  dining-car  kitchens  from  its  own  supply 
30,000  persons  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver, 
90,000  meals  per  diem  on  a  five  and  a  half  dc 
sleeping  cars  were  made  up  in  a  single  train  i 
be  fourteen  miles  long,  and  would  give  occupt 


and  hammer  is  the 
the  new  apprentice. 


Where  the  giant  locomotives  are  erected. 
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.  i  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Shops, 

ng  Up-to-date 

ithnotte 


Passenger  cars  in  process  of  construction 


wmM 
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Where  the  passenger  cars 
get  the  finishing  touches. 


The  iron  horse  getting  curried  in  the  repair  shop. 


(  the  vocational  education  problem,  Canada  has  a  practical  working  exemplifica- 
:  ind  cars  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  raikvay  are  constructed.  Here  young 
;  opportunities.  Nor  does  the  consideration  for  future  mechanical  efficiency 
^  ships  in  courses  taught  there  by  special  instructors,  and  two  scholarships  each 
l  ing  vacation  periods  the  holders  of  the  latter  scholarships  are  given  employ- 

\  ipon  a  preparatory  course  will  be  superintendent  of  these  works,  or  possibly 
.  his  apprenticeship  course  includes  instruction  in  every  actual  and  related  thing 
'cessfully  mastered  all  the  primary  requirements,  he  is  initiated  into  the  mys- 
1 '  construction,  every  part  which  goes  to  the  making  of  the  modern  standard 

!  cific  Railway  attributes  much  of  the  success  that  has  enabled  it  recently  to 
i  of  Canada  and  her  people — and  by  training  many  of  her  citisens-to-be  to 
herefore  only  the  best  can  accrue  back  to  it. 

'  ny,  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  the  largest  sleeping 
’  sleeping,  parlor  and  dining  cars  and  supplies 
The  company  could  transport  an  army  of 
,ich  person  a  berth  to  sleep  in  and  supplying 
ey  across  the  continent.  If  the  dining  and 
'omotive  between  each  ten  cars  the  train  would 
more  than  3,000  attendants. 


I  things  hot  and  heavy. 
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Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


The  Home  Maker 

|E  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan  —  you  will 
have  20  years  to  pay  for  the  land  and  repay 
the  loan — you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once — 
and  your  Canadian  farm  will  make  you 
independent, 

20  YEARS  TO  PAY 

Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per 
acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth  down — balance 
in  19  equal  annual  payments.  Long  before  your 
final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid 
for  itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement  is 
directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who  will  oc¬ 
cupy  or  improve  the  land. 

WE  LEND  YOU  $2000  FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  $2,000  loan  is  used  only  for  erecting  your  build¬ 
ings.  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking.  You  are  given 
20  years  in  which  to  fully  repay  this  loan.  You  pay 
only  the  banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Basis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  a 
loan  basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms — de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts — with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms — free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  on  Good  Land 

Finest  land  on  earth  for  ?rain  growinif.  cattle,  hog.  sheep  and 
horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  vegetables  and  general  mixed 
farming,  irrigated  lands  for  intensive  farming — non-irrigated 
lands  with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and  grain  farming.  These 
lands  are  on  or  near  established  lines  of  railway,  near  established 
towns. 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on  Manitoba.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta — mention  the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps 
with  full  information /ree.  Write  today. 

I.  B.  THOftNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 

112  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago 


FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns— ask  I 
information  concerning  Industrial  and 
Business  openings  in  all  towns. 


\11  the  best  makes.  Smiths,  Remingtons, 
Underwoods,  etc.,  etc.,  visible  and 
otherwise,  at  from  1*2  to  1-3  manufacturer’s 
prices,  500  typewriters  at  $10.00  to  $15.00, 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  2  YEARS 


Send  today  for 
our  liber: 


and  full  details  of 
Write  now.  Dept.  D. 


Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchange 
A  Mnnndnnrlc  Rlk.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Mailorder 

Success  A 

Slarlt'u  ■; ' 


THIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 


Follow  its  instructions  and 
add  $15  to  $25  weekly  to  your 
present  salary  or  income. 
Start  during  spare  time. 

Build  up  a  profitable,  permanent 
Mail  Order  Business  of  your  own. 
We  show  you  how.  No  canvassing. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Our  new 
ideas  and  plans  bring  the  money. 
Write  for  book  "Mail  Order  Suc¬ 
cess"  today  and  become  financially 
independent. 

PEASE  MFC.  CO.,  Inc. 

D,pt.  A-8,  70  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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How  a  Wide  Awake  Young  Man  ‘Prepared  Himself 
for  a  High  Salaried  Position 


V 


By  H.  A.  C.  Taylo 


Five  years  ago,  as  rate  clerk  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  freight  office  of  the  B.  &  O.  in 
New  York  City,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  earning  a  salary  of  $85.00  per 
month.  Today,  as  Traffic  Manager  of  a 
large  western  commercial  house,  his  salary 
and  bonus  reaches  between  $3,600.00  and 
$4,000.00  per  annum  and  there  are  bigger 
things  in  sight. 

The  same  opportunity  is  open  today  to 
any  bright  young  felloMf  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  succeed,  but  we  will  let  him  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words. 

As  a  permanent  proposition  a  rate  clerk¬ 
ship  at  $85.00  per  did  not  look  very  much  to 
me.  I  could  see  no  immediate  advancement 
or  chance  of  promotion  under  the  existing 
regime  and  I 
made  up  my 
mind  to  quit 
the  railroad 
business  for  a 
n  ore  lucrative. 

In  fact,  I  had 
prepared  my 
resignation  and 
was  about  to 
accept  an  office 
clerical  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  big 
publishing 
house,  when 
the  “bright 
light”  came 
and  I  awoke  to 
the  opportun¬ 
ity  within  my  grasp.  From  being  a 
disgruntled  cog  I  became  an  active  “live 
wire”  with  a  definite  ambition  in  view 
and  a  profound  determination  to  reach  up 
to  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  of  my  duties  was  the  care  of  chance 
callers  during  the  noon  hour  when  the  reg¬ 
ular  quotation  clerk,  “kick  receiver”  we 
called  him,  was  at  lunch.  People  would 
often  drop  in  during  that  hour  for  a  rate  or 
to  make  inquiry  about  a  shipment  of  freight, 
to  register  a  complaint,  or  any  one  of  the 
hundred  and  one  problems  that  arise  in  the 
shipping,  handling  and  forwarding  of  com¬ 
mercial  traffic. 

Nearly  the  whole  noon  hour  was  spent 
one  day  with  a  fussy  old  party  whose  lack 
of  knowledge  of  traffic  matters  was  ludi¬ 
crous.  His  firm  was  a  large  shipper,  too. 
depending  entirely  on  the  carriers  to  route 


and  forward  promptly  without  advice  a.-  j 
to  the  requirements  of  his  shipments,  pay-  | 
ing  no  attention  to  the  way  it  was  handleil  | 
until  some  vexatious  question  arose.  | 

After  listening  to  his  woes  and  self-corn-  | 
miseration  that  freight  shipments  required 
so  much  attention  and  looking  after  when 
they  should  run  themselves,  I  asked  him  a 
plain  question  to  get  rid  of  him :  < 

“Why  don’t  you  put  someone  in  to  take  | 
care  of  your  freight  matters  for  you?”  ‘ 
I  had  no  thought  that  he  would  take  it  i 
seriously,  nor  was  my  remark  more  than 
an  idle  one,  but  the  way  that  man  gobbled  \ 
the  idea  was  an  inspiration  to  me. 

“Where  can  I  get  the  right  man?” 

I  suggested  Lou  Connelly,  our  chief  rate 

man  who  might 
suit  him  as  he 
was  well  up  in 
rates  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  and  had 
several  years 
experience  in 
general  rail¬ 
road  work. 

The  way  he 
went  after  Con¬ 
nelly  took  my 
breath  away. 

B  ef ore  the 
month  was  ov¬ 
er  he  installed 
Connelly  with 
his  house  as 
Traffic  Manager  at  $150.00  per  month,  in 
full  charge  of  all  traffic  details,  and  with 
the  inducement  of  higher  salary  and  an 
assistant  as  soon  as  the  department  proved 
its  value. 

It  was  a  wise  move  for  that  shipper 
Connelly  saves  thousands  of  dollars  for  his 
house  each  year,  through  the  knowledge 
he  brought  to  bear  on  that  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  also  relieved  that  man  of  those 
details  so  that  he  could  give  his  time  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  problems. 

It  opened  my  eyes  and  changed  my  whole 
course  of  thinking.  Here  was  my  chance. 
The  big  opportunity.  Was  it  possible  that 
I  had  contemplated  giving  up  a  line  that 
held  out  such  alluring  prospects?  It  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  re-adjust  my  ambition. 

Eagerly  I  turned  to  my  work,  fairly  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  enthusiasm  and  the  desire 
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i.!to  fit  myself  for  a  like  position.  What 
jiConnelly  had  done  I  could  do,  and  just  a 
wlittle  bit  better.  From  $85.00  per  month 
i  1  made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  short  of 
filling  in  the  figures  myself  would  suit  me. 

Reviewing  the  time  I  had  been  with  the 
!  railroads  in  freight  work  it  dawned  upon 
i  me  that  commercial  firms  were  gradually 
:  awakening  to  the  importance  of  proper 
i  supervision  of  freight  forwarding,  and  that 
I  to  retrieve  their  laxity  of  the  past,  were 
J  picking  up  likely  rate  men  and  putting  them 
!  in  command  of  traffic  affairs.  I  now  re- 
!  called  to  mind  friends  of  mine  from  other 
i  offices  who  had  accepted  such  positions,  but 
i  It  that  time  the  significance  of  this  did  not 
^  -itrike  home  to  me. 

I  The  condition  is  even  more  acute  now 
j  than  it  was  five  years  ago,  and  today  there 
;  ire  not  enough  men,  versed  in  traffic  mat- 
j^iers  and  grounded  in  Interstate  Law,  to  fill 
I  ;he  positions.  I  lost  no  time  in  starting  to 
lit  myself  to  grab  the  opportunity  when  I 
,  vas  ready  to  look  for  it.  I  studied  freight 
! 'ate  schedules  and  the  laws  governing  in- 
i  erstate  commerce  and  absorbed  every  scrap 
'  )f  information  I  could  extract  from  those 
'lonversant  with  traffic  matters.  I  eagerly 
:  velcomed  the  chance  to  ferret  out  the  de- 
;  ails  of  the  conditions  surrounding  any  par- 
I  icular  shipper’s  business  I  was  brought  into 
:ontact  with. 

Most  of  my  evenings  were  spent  learning 
)y  heart  and  tabulating  Tariff  Circular  18A, 

:  ssued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nission,  which  is  the  fundamental  law  gov- 
,  irning  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce  in 

■  his  country. 

Freight  rates  were  my  particular  study, 
ind  many  were  the  tough  “combinations”  I 
vorked  out,  always  having  that  traffic  man- 
■ger’s  job  in  view.  I  assimilated  the  “rules 
ind  regulations”  applying  on  each  particular 
ariff  and  I  gradually  overcame  rate  prob- 
[  ems  and  intricacies  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
ate  man’s  conception. 

■  I  took  special  pains  to  elucidate  traffic 
luestions  for  commercial  houses  and  I 

'  volved  many  card  systems  for  simplifying 

■  nd  adding  efficiency  to  their  work. 

I  I  took  a  course  in  commercial  law  in  a 
,  light  school  as  I  felt  sure  the  combination 
f  the  two,  the  commercial  and  the  inter- 
tate  commerce  laws,  would  give  me  just 
hat  much  of  an  advantage  in  my  future 
;  'osition. 

A  step  of  promotion  put  me  in  command 
'f  $100.00  per  month  and  the  chief  rate 
nan’s  desk.  This  spurred  me  on  to  greater 
fforts  and  I  was  impatient  of  the  hours 
pent  in  routine  work  when  there  was  so 
ijnuch  to  learn  of  the  transportation  game, 
ly-he  more  I  studied  it  the  deeper  its  rami- 
cations  became,  but  I  managed  to  get  a 
(ittle  relief  from  my  perplexities  by  thresh- 


SAVES  TIME 

Here  is  a  little  machine  that  writes  and  protects  checks  25  or  50  per  cent,  faster  than  any 

other  method. 

.  It  saves  time  enough  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  machine  every  6  months  or  so  (to  the  average  business.) 

The  business-hke  appearance  and  legibility  it  gives  to  the  amount  of  your  check  is  in  itself  worth  the  cost. 
No  check  written  by  this  machine  can  possibly  be  raised — and  that  may  save  your  bank  account. 

Even  the  man  (or  woman)  who  never  writes  a  check  except  to  pay  the  grocer’s  bill  is  on  the  danger  line  without  this 
If  you  do  not  realize  that  every  un-  Ij  «  -  1  stroke,  fast  as  your  hands  can  move. 


Please  mail  to 
address  shown  on 
letterhead,  samples  of 
^  Protectograph  Check- 
Writing,  and  the  book  by 
Detective  Burns. 


1127  University  Avenue 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Salesmen  in  100 
Cities. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Protectograph 
(nearly  250,000  in  use)  which 
stamps  this  familiar  line — 
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To  G.  W.  Todd  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


ing  out  the  problems  that  bothered  me  with 
friendly  traffic  officials  and  commercial  traf¬ 
fic  men  whom  I  met  after  joining  the  New 
York  Traffic  Club. 

I  soon  found  out,  however,  that  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  purely  superficial 
knowledge  where  there  should  have  been 
sound  perception  of  the  basic  principles 
governing  the  one  largest  individual  indus¬ 
try  of  the  world. 

I  gradually  improved  my  knowledge  and 
began  to  feel  that  I  was  getting  near  my 
goal,  which  happened  to  be  a  shipper  in 
the  west  who  was  doing  a  large  export  and 


import  business,  besides  gradually  branch¬ 
ing  out  after  a  share  of  the  domestic  trade 

As  chief  rate  clerk  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  opening  up  a  file  of  correspondence  with 
this  firm  and  gradually  gained  their  good¬ 
will  by  trite  suggestions  in  connection  with 
their  export  shipments  which  saved  them 
overcharge  and  showed  them  how  to  con¬ 
sign  to  a  different  port  without  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  extra  rate  charged  by  a  forwarding 
company. 

So  when  the  president  of  the  concern 
came  to  New  York  on  his  way  to  Europe  I 
showed  him  that  I  could  handle  his  freight 
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work  out  my  own  salvation,  I  did  not  tread 
on  toes  very  gently  during  the  time  I  was 
putting  my  methods  into  effect  so  as  to 
dovetail  with  the  other  departments  with 
which  my  work  brought  me  in  contact. 


RAILROAD  AGENTS — IMPORTANT. 


Shipment  OVERTAKEN  ENROUTE.  by  tr*c8r.  may  be  prevented  FURTHER 
delay,  by  agent  at  station  where  overtaken,  detaching  one  of  the  following 
‘DO  NOT  DELAY”  stamps  and  applying  to  Way  Bill  covering  shipment. 


DO  NOT  DELAY 

i 

00  NOT  DELAY 

DO  NOT  DELAY 

THIS  SHIPMENT 

IS  FOLLOWED  BY  A 
REGISTERED  TRACER 

i 

THIS  SHIPMENT 

Is  FOLLOWED  BY  A 
REGISTERED  TRACER 

THIS  SHIPMENT 

IS  FOLLOWED  BY  A 
REGISTERED  TRACER 

Devised  a  post  card  system  for  following  a  rush  ship¬ 
ment  through  to  its  destination* 


The  post  cards  are  detached  and  mailed  by  the  several 
agents  as  the  tracer  progresses. 

Together,  the  sales  manager  and  I,  per 
fected  my  plan  of  a  pocket-size,  loose-leaf 
manual  of  rates  to  all  points  in  the  terri 
tories  he  proposed  to  cover,  tabulated  to 
show  the  “class”  under  which  all  the  differ 
ent  goods  the  house  handled  would  travel 
with  the  rates  from  basing  points  to  des 
tination.  This  would  properly  equip  the 
salesman  to  go  out  and  do  business  either  on 
an  F.  O.  B.  factory  or  destination  basis 
This  same  manual  showed  the  days  actuall> 
consumed  in  delivery  by  the  carriers  from 
central  basing  points. 

We  then  devised  a  postcard  system  fot 
following  a  rush  shipment  through  to  desti¬ 
nation.  By  it  we  received  reports  from 
every  important  point  at  which  such  ship¬ 
ment  touched,  showing  arrival  and  time  of 
turning  over  to  connecting  lines. 

We  carefully  studied  packing  and  crating 
our  goods  and  I  was  able  to  suggest  im- 


The  first  man  to  test  my  ability  was  the 
sales  manager.  We  went  into  executive 
session  at  once.  Together  we  worked  out 
plans  for  furthering  the  progressive  selling 
campaign  he  was  about  to  inaugurate. 

Before  I  left  New  York  I  had  made  it 
my  business  to  examine  the  methods  of 
such  well  organized  sales  departments  a.<- 
I  was  able  to  get  next  to  and  with  the  in¬ 
formation  so  gotten  I  tried  to  formulate 
still  better  plans,  knowing  that  the  selling 
and  the  traffic  were  closely  akin.  Through 
the  traffic  department  the  sales  force  was 
able  to  enter  new  territory,  establish  net  or 
delivered  prices,  guarantee  delivery  and  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  business  by  retaining 
1  customers  through  proper  methods  in  the 
forwarding  of  freight  shipments. 


problems  at  an  immense  saving  in  dollars 
and  cents,  oversee  the  routing  and  forward¬ 
ing,  broaden  his  field  of  operations  and 
open  new  markets  in  this  country  by  my 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  get  the  best  that 
was  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  railroad  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

I  gave  him  plenty  of  food  for  reflection 
during  his  trip  abroad  and  it  was  a  proud 

•  lay  for  me  when  I  bade  good-bye  to  New 
York  with  the  consciousness  that  I  was 
now  getting  the  start  that  would  eventually 
consummate  my  ambition.  It  was  up  to 


me  to  make  good,  but  I  was  absolutely  con¬ 
fident  of  being  able  to  do  that  with  the 
knowledge  and  learning  I  had  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years. 

1  found  that  no  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  proper  routing  and  handling  of  the 
freight  shipments  or  to  the  checking  up 
of  the  bills  for  such  service  by  the  carriers, 
so  I  tackled  matters  with  my  coat  off  and 
established  a  systematic  adjustment  of  the 
details  so  that  every  phase  of  every  transac¬ 
tion  passed  through  my  hands.  As  I  was 
given  complete  charge  with  instructions  to 


LET  THE  NIAGARA  HELP  DEVELOP  NEW  TER¬ 
RITORY-MAKE  IT  ASSIST  YOUR  SALESMEN 


NIAGARA  MULTIPLE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Sta-A,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  some  men  are  hammering 
a\s  ay  on  Efficiency  in  the  factory  and  forget  all  about  Efficiency 
in  the  office. 

Office  Efficiency  is  just  as  necessary  as  Factory  Efficiency,  yet. 
the  Manufacturer  welcomes  any  new  Factory  cost-cutting  device 
and  still  allows  the  Office  to  run  along  irt  the  same  old  rut.  \\  hy 
not  endeavor  to  cut  dow  n  this  time-killing,  cost-increasing  hand 
work  in  your  office  and  install  a  NI.^GARA  MULTIPLE  TYPE¬ 
WRITER.  As  long  as  you  do  by  hand  that  M  hich  machinery  can 
do  better,  your  office  is  not  at  its  highest  Efficiency.  The 
Niagara  is  just  as  valuable  an  asset  in  your  office  equipment  as 
the  ordinary  typewriter,  dictating  machine  or  Adding  Machine 
because  it  does  by  machinery  that  w  hich  you  are  now  doing  by 
hand. 

The  office  hoy  can  strike  off  one  thousand  perfectly  typewritten 
copies  per  hour  and  you  cannot  tell  them  from  the  personal  kind. 

W'ith  the  advance  work  of  a  good  circular  letter  campaign  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  very  small  cost,  your  salesmen  will  land  larger  iirders 
at  less  expense  every  time.  You  have  the  deal  ready  for  clos¬ 
ing  when  your  salesman  arrives.  Not  only  in  letter  writing.  l»ut 
in  the  printing  of  numerous  inside  business  forms,  such  as  time 
cards,  report  slips,  store  house  receipts,  and  innumberable  other 
things  necessary  around  your  office  or  factory.  You  will  find  the 
Niagara  a  time  and  money  saver. 

Just  to  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction  the  merits  of  this 
wonderful  little  machine,  will  you  allow’  us  to  put  one  in  your 
office  free  ?  THEN  W  RITE  FOR  OUR  TEN  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER  AT  ONCE. 

Specialty  Salesmen:  There  are  a  few  good  territories  open 
for  specialty  salesmen.  If  you  w  ant  to  establish  a  good  paying, 
permanently  profitable  sales  agency,  write  promptly — act  now. 


Print  Your  Own  Letters  and  Circulars  With 

The  NIAGARA 

MULTIPLE  TYPEWRITER 


Completely 

Equipped 

with  regular 

12  point 

Pica  Type 

Ribbon 

Counter 

Chases 

Reglets 

Ball  Bearings 

Cabinet 

Stand 

and  all 

Accessories* * 


NO 

EXTRAS 
TO  BUY 


APPLICATION 


HARTFORD 

riRElNSLRANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  CONN 


ci/.  -F.  y  - 

. 4/  e  &  r  /y 
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provements  there  which  would  give  me  a 
'chance  to  go  before  the  Classification  Com¬ 
mittees  on  a  reduction  of  the  class  rate  ap- 
*plying  on  certain  particular  commodities. 

'  My  next  session  was  with  the  purchasing 
^  Department  and  I  had  a  hot  time  there  for 
■  a  few  minutes.  It  appeared  that  they  had 
:  been  buying  from  a  certain  manufacturer 
I  on  a  delivered  price  F.  O.  B.  our  own  mill, 
;  paying  the  same  rate  each  year,  as  obtained 
1  when  contract  was  first  signed.  The  dififer- 
;  ence  between  the  F.  O.  B.  factory  price  and 
:  the  F.  O.  B.  our  mill  price  was  three  cents 
!  per  hundred  higher  than  the  legal  published 
rate.  We  cut  off  that  manufacturer’s 
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•  They  show  the  movement  of  shipments  step  by  step 
and  locate  the  carrier,  station  or  agent  respon^ 
sible  for  lack  of  information. 

i 

1  source  of  revenue  right  there  and  suggested 
jthat  if  he  wanted  any  more  of  our  business 
lie  might  refund  us  the  overcharge  we  had 
been  paying  him  all  these  years, 
f  The  purchasing  department  rather  re¬ 
sented  my  interference,  but  knowing  I  was 
on  solid  ground  I  was  not  any  too  par- 
.icular  in  letting  them  see  that  such  prac- 
;ices  would  not  go  in  future.  I  am  in- 
dined  to  think  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
nent  “stood  in”  on  that  over-charged  rate 
IS  in  a  short  while  I  dug  up  another  one 
1  :hat  was  even  worse  and  which  had  netted 
Someone  a  fat  picking  for  quite  a  while. 


REGISTERED  TRACER 

NO  DELAY 


IMPORTANT 


Forward  by  R.  R.  B.  Mail  to  the  last  address 
shown  below. 


8 


FILL  IN  ADDRESS  PLAINLY — IN  INK 


The  Registered  Tracer  System 
is  the  outgrowth  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  experi~ 
ence  in  both  the  Transporta^ 
tion  and  Traffic  Departments, 
and  is  pronounced  by  experts 
to  be  practical,  systematic  and 
effective. 


AGENT  AT  DESTINATION — Return  the  completed  tracer  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  Is  addressed,  promptly,  filing  this  envelope  for 
future  reference. 


Endorsed  by  the 
,U.  S.Government 


Note  e  “Millionaire”  differs 
,  constructionally  from  all 
this  others  —  requiring^  only  one 
turn  of  the  crank  for  each 
figure  in  the  multiplier  or 
quotient.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  all  other  calculators 
necessitate  a  turn  for  each 
unit  of  each  figure. 


Because  of  its  broader  adaptability,  its 
accuracy  and  unequalled  speed  of  computation. 
Uncle  Sam  has  set  his  seal  of  approval  on  the 

"MILUONAIRE' 

CALCULATOR 


There  are  now  over  one  hundred 
of  these  machines  in  operation 
by  the  various  United  States 
Government  Departments.  In 
business  houses  where  complex 
and  extended  computations  are 
the  rule — and  where  time  saved 
means  dollars  earned — there  is  a 


need  for  this  machine.  Its  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  practically  un¬ 
limited  and  the  great  resistance, 
it  offers  to  wear  and  tear  makes  ,t 
— in  the  end — the  most  economi¬ 
cal  calculator  to  buy.  Write  ana 
arrange  for  demonstration.  Our 
booklet  sent  on  request. 

W.  A.  MORSCHHAIiSER,  Sole  Agt.,  Rooms  4039*4042  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York 


Our  Smart 
Card 
In  Case 


lllc'.oiioiiiy'  ill  _ 

is  determined  wholly  by  the  efficiency  of  the  card.  The  best 


<urACmi»Ens 


effect — the  best  impression  is,  of  course,  the  best  economy. 

PAprlpcc  Pafpnl  Rfinlr  Pnrm  0 arric  inevitably  produce  the  best  effect.  That  cannot  be  gain* 
i  ceiieiib  rdieill  DUUK  rorm  V..aras  said,  therefore,  they  are  the  most  economical  card  re- 
gardless  of  their  comparison  in  price  with  the  cheapest  card,  if  you  are  not  using  them  it  is  because  you 
have  not  investigated  their  paramount  advantage;  because  you  have  not  given  the  subject  the  same  care¬ 
ful  con.sideration  that  characterizes  your  business  in  its  larger  phases.  Send  today  for  a  sample  tab  and 
pmve  to  your  own  eyes  their  uniqueness;  detach  them  one  by  one  and  note  their  perfectly  smooth  edges. 
They  are  always  smart,  exclusive,  correct,  impressive  and  characteristic.  Send  today. 

Tlio  •Vohn  It.  Clonii>aii>*  Established  1858 

EDgravers,  Plate  Priiit<»rs,  Die  Emho.«isoi.» _ r><M12  Fast  Adams  Street,  dhleago 


January  First 


Buy  New  Ledgers? 


1  ■ 


No  New  Ledgers  to  Open 


Not  if  you  had 
used  Moore’s 

LOOSE  LEAF 
LEDGERS 


V 


Each  account  is  all  together  in  one 
place — No  space  wasted 


Perhaps  you  never  realized  you  can  make  a  profit  by  saving  time  in  keeping  your 
office  records.  _  There  is  no  system  by  which  your  accounts  can  be  kept  so  compactlv,  so  easily,  and 
with  so  little  time  and  labor  as  by  “  ^ 

Moore’s  Loose  Leaf  Record  Books 

Every  business  necessarily  requires  its  own  particular  system  and  record  sheets  ruled  to  meet  its  own  ,  suggest  a 

requirements.  We  have  been  making  special  record  sheets  since  1839,  and  have  over  70,000  customers.  ^  .p 
LET  OUR  EXPERT  ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT  help  you  in  laving  out  your  record  ner 

books.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  service.  outtfne.  “  “ 

Mail  the  coupon  today  and  ask  for  our  FREE  book,  “Moore’s  Modern  Methods.” 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION  . 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Street - 

Stationery.  Send  us  samples  of  what  you  are  now  using  and  get  our  pricef.  - 


830  Stone  Street 

Makers  of  everything  in  the  line  of  Blank  Books,  Loose  Leaf  Systems  and  Office 


A  freight  export  forwarder  in  New  York 
City,  handling  all  the  shipments  of  our 
house  with  a  manufacturer  in  German}- 
from  whom  we  bought  many  carloads  in 
a  year  on  contract,  was  charging  a  rate  of 
$1.15  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Ham¬ 
burg. 

The  regular  published  legal  rate  from 
Missouri  River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
was  45  cents.  I  got  a  22  cent  ocean  rate 
and  an  18  cent  inland  rate  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  port  to  the  interior. 
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When  I  broached  this  matter  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  I  was  told  to  keep  my 
hands  oft’  and  mind  my  own  business,  that 
this  was  an  agreement  established  by  the 
executive  department  several  years  ago  and 
was  all  right. 

I  did  not  like  that  attitude  so  I  determ¬ 
ined  to  find  out  what  the  contract  was  even 
if  I  lost  my  job  in  doing  so.  I  met  with 
cold  rebuff’  every  time  T  made  a  move  and 
I  became  convinced  that  I  had  tumbled  on 
a  case  of  graft  in  very  big  letters. 


I 
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“I  was  all  run  down  to  the  very  bottom,”  writes  F.  Gagnon. 
“I  had  to  quit  w'ork  1  was  so  weak.  Now,  thanks  to  Sargol,  I  look 
like  a  new  man.  1  gained  22  pounds  in  23  days.” 

“Sargol  has  put  just  10  pounds  on  me  in  14  days,”  states  W. 
D.  Roberts.  “It  has  made  me  sleep  well,  enjoy  what  I  ate  and 
enabled  me  to  work  with  interest  and  pleasure.” 

“I  weighed  132  pounds  when  I  commenced  taking  Sargol. 
After  taking  20  days  I  weighed  144  pounds.  Sargol  is  the  most 
wonderful  preparation  of  flesh  building  I  have  ever  seen,”  declares 
D.  Martin,  and  J.  Meier  adds;  “For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have 
taken  medicine  every  day  for  indigestion  and  got  thinner  every 
year.  I  took  Sargol  for  forty  days  and  feel  better  than  I  have  felt 
in  twenty  years.  My  weight  has  increased  from  150  to  170  pounds.” 

When  hundreds  of  men  and  women — and  there  are  hundreds, 
with  more  coming  every  day — living  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
this  broad  land  voluntarily  testify  to  weight  increases  ranging  all 
the  way  from  10  to  35  pounds  given  them  by  Sargol,  you  must  ad¬ 
mit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thin  Reader,  tjiat  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  this  Sargol  method  of  flesh  building  after  all. 

Hadn’t  you  better  look  into  it,  just  as  thousands  of  others 
have  done?  Many  thin  folks  say:  “I’d  give  most  anything  to  put 
on  a  little  extra  weight,”  but  when  someone  suggests  a  way  they 
exclaim,  “Not  a  chance.  Nothing  will  make  me  plump.  I’m  built 
to  stay  thin.”  Until  you  have  tried  Sargol,  you  do  not  and  cannot 
know  that  this  is  true. 

Sargol  has  put  pounds  of  healthy  *^stay  there”  flesh  on  hundreds  who 
doubted,  and  in  spite  of  their  doubts.  You  don’t  have  to  believe  in  Sargol  to 
grow  plump  from  its  use.  You  just  take  it  and  watch  weight  pile  up,  hollows 
vanish  and  your  figure  round  out  to  pleasing  and  normal  proportions.  You 
weigh  yourself  when  you  begin  and  agafn  when  you  finish  and  you  let  the 
scales  tell  the  story. 

Sargol  is  absolutely  harmless.  It  is  a  tiny  concentrated  tablet.  You  take 
one  with  every  meal.  It  mixes  with  the  food  you  eat  for  the  purpose  of  separ¬ 
ating  all  of  its  flesh  producing  ingredients.  It  prepares  these  fat  making  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  easily  assimilated  form,  which  the  blood  can  readily  absorb  and . 
carry  all  over  your  body.  Plump’,  well-developed  persons  don’t  need  Sargol  to 
produce  this  result.  Their  assimilative  machinery  perfonns  its  functions  with¬ 
out  aid.  But  thin  folks’  assimilative  organs  do  not.  This  fatty  portion  of  their 
food  now  goes  to  waste  through  their  bodies  like  unburned  coal  through  an  open 
grate.  A  few  days’  test  of  Sargol  in  your  case  will  surely  prove  whether  or  not 
this  is  true  of  you.  Isn’t  it  worth  trying? 


50c  BOX  FREE 

To  enable  any  thin  reader,  10  pounds  or  more  under  weight  to  easily  make 
this  test,  we  will  give  a  SOc  box  of  Sargol  absolutely  free.  Either  Sargol  will 
increase  your  weight  or  it  won’t  and  the  only  way  to  know  is  to  try  it.  Send 
for  this  Free  Test  Package  today,  enclosing  10c  in  silver  or  stamps  to  help  pay 
postage,  packing,  etc.,  and  a  full  size  SOc  package  will  be  sent  by  return  mail 
free  of  charge.  Mail  this  coupon  with  your  letter  to  the  S.\RGOL  CO.,  6-1, 
HERALD  BLDG.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


If  you  want  a  beautiful  and  well- 
rounded  figure  of  symmetrical  propor¬ 
tions,  if  you  want  to  gain  some  solid 
pounds  of  healthy  ‘‘stay  there”  flesh, 
if  you  want  to  increase  your  weight 
to  normal — weigh  what  you  should 
weigh — accept  this  Free  SOc  Package 
today. 


COME,  EAT  WITH  US  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

This  coupon  entitles  any  person  to  one  SOc  package  of  Sargol, 
the  concentrated  Flesh  Builder  (provided  you  have  never  tried 
it),  and  that  10c  is  enclosed  to  cover  postage,  packing,  etc. 
Read  our  advertisement  printed  above,  and  then  put  10c  in 
silver  in  letter  today,  with  coupon  and  the  full  SOc  package 
will  be  sent  you  by  return  post.  Address :  The  Sargol  Com¬ 
pany,  6-L  Herald  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Write  your  name 
and  address  plainly  and  PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR 
LETTER. 


THIN  FOR  YEARS 


22  Pommels  in  23 


When  the  president  returned  I  laid  all 
the  facts  before  him  and  asked  to  see  the 
contract  I  had  been  told  dated  back  several 
years.  As  I  surmised,  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  being  a  man  of  action  he  went 
right  after  the  purchasing  department  and 
demanded  that  an  explanation  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  at  once. 

The  explanation  of  the  affair  caused  the 
dismissal  of  the  purchasing  agent  and  the 
loss  of  positions  to  two  men  in  our  legal 
department.  The  president  congratulated 
me  by  saying  he  was  glad  he  had  estab¬ 


lished  a  traffic  department  as  he  now  re¬ 
alized  the  advantage  of  closely  watching 
as  important  a  branch  of  the  business  as  the 
traffic  end  certainly  was. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  foreign 
rates  that  would  allow  us  to  compete  with 
other  manufacturers  in  the  same  line  of 
goods,  on  foreign  soil,  convinced  me  that 
our  only  salvation  was  to  make  our  own 
contracts  with  the  carriers  and  study  out 
the  situation  right  on  the  ground  first-hand. 
The  rates  heretofore  paid  precluded  selling 
in  Germany  a  certain  class  of  goods,  far 
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superior  to  anything  on  the  market  here 
at  anywhere  near  the  competitive  price. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  president 
and  suggested  that  during  his  next  trip 
abroad  he  take  up  these  questions  himself 
with  the  steamship  lines  and  the  carrier.'^ 
and  make  contracts  with  them  for  the  fol 
lowing  year’s  business.  He  absolutely  re 
fused  to  entertain  the  idea  and  told  me  to 
get  on  the  job  myself  and  use  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  traffic  matters  to  make  the  best  con 
tracts  possible. 

A  month  later  found  me  at  the  office. of 
the  president  of  the  steamship  “pool,”  con 
trolling  the  Trans-Atlantic  shipping  inter 
ests  in  Berlin,  completely  nonplussed  by  the 
attitude  of  a  stiff-backed  German  soldiei 
who  courteously  but  firmly  denied  me  at 
audience. 


O 


o 


Tram  ChicACD  .  p«r  100  lb«. 


To 

dt*t« 

CuiMiilty 

1 

2 

3 

Perfected  a  pocket  size,  loose  leaf  marxual  of  rates  to 
all  points  in  the  territory. 


I  had  hastened  to  this  man’s  office  a.- 
soon  as  I  arrived,  intending  to  get  througl 
with  my  business  quickly  as  there  wa.'- 
much  I  wanted  to  accomplish  before  leav 
ing  the  city.  Returning  the  same  after¬ 
noon  I  again  ran  up  against  that  stiff-backed 
objection  at  the  door.  Again  the  next  morn 
ing.  Then  I  began  to  get  sore.  My  time 
was  as  valuable  as  the  man’s  I  wanted  to 
see  and  I  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  him 
— if  he  did  not  want  our  contract  he  could 
- ,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Considerably  rebuffed  I  went  over  to  see 
an  acquaintance  I  had  formed  through  cor¬ 
respondence  and  occasional  visits  to  New 
York  when  I  was  with  the  B.  &  O.,  and 
told  him  the  trouble  I  was  having.  How 
was  I  to  get  in  to  see  that  man  ? 

He  smiled.  “It  iss  not  to  be  vundered  at, 
mein  frent,  if  you  haf  just  come  from 
there.”  I  noticed  he  looked  me  up  and 
down. 

“What’s  the  answer?” 

His  fat  shoulders  humped  Teutonically 
and  he  smiled  some  more. 

“Tell  me  what  to  do — I  simply  must  see 
him  today.” 


Tariff  rates  are  filed  numerically  and  supplement 
numbers  with  dates  effective  are  placed  in  the  spaces 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  card  thereby  presenting  a 
true  history  of  every  tariff  in  the  file* 
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OrdorySur ‘Business S^aHonery  on 

CONSTRUCTION 


White  -  eight  colors 
Th  rec  finishes 


B  0 


% 

N  D 


Envelopes 
to  Match 


Naiional^  known  as  the  paper  that  makes 

ofmpressii^e  S tationery  ataXlsahh "Price 

Sold  only  in  case  lots  direct  to 
the  most  competent  and  respons¬ 
ible  printers,  lithographers  and 
manufacturing  stationers  in  the  180 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  When  you  specify 
and  secure  Construction  Bond 
you  are  not  only  assured  the 
highest  bond  paper  value  obtainable 
at  the  price,  but  you  are  also  sure 
of  high  grade  work  upon  it. 

Wi'ite  vts  on  you-r  btxsiness  stationery  for  the 
names  of  concerns  inyour  locality  who  can  furnish 
fine  statioiiery  on  Constrnctioiv  Bond  and  we  will  also  send 
you.  handsome  specinxen,  letterheads  showinrf  the  various 
colors,  finishes  and  thicknesses  of  Construction  Bond. 

W.  E  .Wroe  &  Compai^,  Sales  Offices  100b  SouthMichigan  Avenue.  Chicago 
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!j  “Go  back  to  your  hotel,  mein  frent,  and 
.  hange  your  clothes.” 

I  “What’s  that?  What  do  you  - /’  I 

f'egan  to  sputter. 

j  “Don’t  be  offended.  It  iss  the  gustom 
‘  f  our  country — one  must  dress  for  a  busi- 
ess  call.  Nein?” 

t  “I  get  you,”  and  off  I  hiked  to  dress  suit 
nd  top  hat. 

i  Say — the  way  that  stiff-backed  German 
pldier  unbent  when  I  again  appeared  be- 
iore  him  in  all  the  elegance  of  Fifth  Ave- 
I  ue,  must  have  injured  his  spine  for  it 
^  rought  a  smile  to  his  face  that  was  more 
i  ke  a  look  of  anguish.  He  bowed  so  low 
i  could  look  down  his  neck  as  he  took  my 
i.ird. 

[  I  found  the  man  I  had  come  all  this  way 
I )  see  a  mighty  nice  chap  who  smiled  in- 
l.ulgently  when  later  I  related  my  experi- 
nce  at  his  door. 

“It  is  a  custom  of  our  country  and,  par- 
1  on  me  if  I  say  so,  you  really  look  the 
;  art  now,  coming  as  you  do,  a  fitting  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  of  the  largest  individual 
■hippers  of  America.” 

I  He  was  awfully  stubborn  on  the  ques- 
|on  of  rates,  but  as  I  had  come  a  long  way 
A  gain  my  point  I  hammered  and  battered 
:  ntil  I  got  a  year’s  contract  at  a  rate  I  had 
etermined  on. 

I  Returning,  via  London,  I  dropped  in  on 
i  man  there  from  whom  we  buy  many  car- 

■  )ads  in  a  year.  It  was  about  four  o’clock 
1  the  afternoon  and  he  was  just  going  out, 
ut  he  cordially  invited  me  to  accompany 
’im. 

'  “Where  to?” 

I  “For  a  cup-o’-tea,  old  chap.” 
f  “A  cup-o’-tea?  Good  Heavens!  You’re 
^_rown  up,  arent’  you?” 

^  “A  custom  of  our  country,  deah  boy.” 

I  “Custom,  eh?  Oh,  very  well — I’ll  be  a 
!  Dort,  too,  but  I  must  insist  on  one  cup  only 
-two  might  go  to  my  head,  don’t  cher 
fnow.” 

I  He  laughed  pleasantly  and  we  had  a  very 
•  ijoyable  hour  in  a  quaint  little  tea-house 
!  i  Cheapside.  I  made  a  contract  with  him 
Dr  the  ensuing  year  at  very  advantageous 
'  ;rms. 

.  My  trip  to  Berlin  effected  a  very  consid- 
1  -able  saving  on  a  business  of  over  a  mil- 
!  on  dollars  a  year  with  that  country  alone. 

■  To  improve  routing  and  car-forwarding, 
put  our  shipping  force  through  a  “course 

'f  sprouts”  in  traffic  detail.  I  explained 
ly  system  of  car  “follow-up”  and  each 
tan  knew  just  what  to  do  were  he  thrown 
'  a  his  own  resources.  I  had  a  likely  lot  of 
ite  men  “coming  on,”  each  one  in  line  for 
Ivancement,  with  a  pretty  fair  knowledge 
f  traffic  detail  which  precluded  the  possi- 
.  lity  of  the  traffic  department  ever  becom- 
g  a  “one-man”  affair. 


Proper  organization  gave  each  one  of  our 
traveling  men  confidence  in  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment’s  ability  to  carry  out  any  promises 
of  delivery  they  might  make. 

The  actual  case  of  Crawford,  our  sales- 
man  in  Texas,  comes  to  my  mind.  “Hap¬ 
pening  in”  on  a  merchant  in  Dallas  he 
wrested  a  tentative  order  which  he  submit¬ 
ted  to  us  in  cipher. 

The  salesman  of  a  competitive  house  has 
gotten  the  merchant’s  order  for  two  car¬ 
loads  of  stoves  and  hardware  to  be  delivered 
on  September  10th,  in  anticipation  of  a 


large  farmers’  convention  to  take  place  there 
on  the  12th.  He  took  the  order  far  enough 
in  advance  to  insure  ordinary  delivery  at 
the  date  specified,  but  his  house  was  always 
slow  on  promised  deliveries  and  in  backing 
up  the  sales  force. 

Crawford’s  cipher  message,  dated  the  6th 
of  September,  said  that  the  order  was  ours 
if  we  could  make  delivery  by  midnight  of 
the  10th,  provided  the  other  shipment  did 
not  come  in  by  that  time.  Crawford  paid 
no  further  attention  to  the  matter,  feeling 
sure  that  we  would  get  the  car  there  if  we 
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Freight  paid— 
see  note 


^  LikeTurning  the  Leaves 
of  a  Book 

You  find  letters  easily  wuen 
filed  vertically  in 

Oak  File 

Holds  20,000  letters  on  edge  for 
quickest  reference.  Built  as  strongly 
as  glue,  screws  and  interlocked  joints 
can  ni.ike  it.  Roller-Bearings,  Follow- 
Blocks,  Dust-proof,  —  all  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  of  more  expensive  files.  Golden. 
Natural  and  Weathered  finish.  Made 
also  2  and  3  drawers  high. 

Swinging  Stand 

lor  typewriter,  etc.  May  be  attached 
to  either  side  of  any  style  desk  or  table. 
Increases  desk  room,  occupies  no  floor 
space.  Shown  below  on  desk.  Top 
14x  18  inches.  Strong  metal  frame,  does 
not  vi¬ 
brate. 

Black  Enamel 
finish. 


7/  iviV  Filing  Desks  IZ 

r  '  combined.  Your  choice  of 


kinds  of  drawers  for  filing  Letters,  Index  Cards, 
all  business  papers.  Arranged  to  suit  your  needs- 
*’A  Contpleie  Olfice  On  Legs’*  — any  paper  or  card 
at  vour  finger  lips.  Solid  Oak.  Top  28x52  inches. 

Roller  l>earing  drawers  Handsomely  finished.  Made 
also  with  one  pedestal.  FREE  —  Catalog  “F" — 96  pages 
time  and  trouble  saving  office  devices.  Catalog  *'  H  ’’  —  two 
kinds  sectional  bookcases. 
Both  free  with  Booklet 
Filing  Su ggestions. '  ’ 
NOTE:— Freight  paid  on 
cabinet  and  desk  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  Stales.  Con¬ 
sistent  prices  in  West  and  South. 


$2300 


Theyi^^^ManufacturingCo. 

64  Union  St.,  Monroe.  Mich, 
^  T^^ezu  Yori  Office,  75  John  St. 


can  be 


You  Need 
Check  Protection 
Ten  Times  as  Much 
as  Fire  Insurance 

Every  check  you  send  out 
raised  by  a  few  pen  strokes. 

The  risk  is  so  great  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  that  will  give  you 
$1,000  worth  of  fire  insurance  for 
$25,  wants  $250  for  $1,000  worth  of 
check  protection. 

Every  check  you  send  out  not  properly  pro¬ 
tected  is  a  menace  to  your  bank  account. 

Yet  it  is  easily  avoided,  if  you  use  a  check 
protector  that  works  by  the  macerating 
and  inking  system — that  cuts  the  figures 
into  the  check  and  fills  the  cuts  with  ink. 


PfSlectc 


is  the  most  effective 
and  the  CHE.\P- 
Oheck  Prolector  eST  of  the  machines 
THAT  CANNOT  BE  RAISED. 

It  costs  $10 — a  third  of 

the  price  of  any  machine 
that  floes  equal  work  and  it 
is  ABSOLUTELY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED —  its  yearly  up¬ 
keep  is  about  5c  for  a  new 
inkina  roller. 

TEST  THIS  MACHINE  AT 
OUR  RISK.  Pin  a  check  or  a 
bill  for  $10  to  this  ad.  and 
return  to  us.  Try  the 

New  Era 


Ten  days.  If  it  isn't 
up  to  100%  of  promise 
— send  it  back  at  our 
expense. 


453  4fh  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


nrvmBBimBi 


The  Cook  System  as  used  in  the  Traffic  Department  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Chicago. 


accepted  the  order  under  the  proviso. 

The  two  cars  were  loaded  by  midnight 
of  the  6th,  tacked  on  to  a  fast  freight,  and 
followed  through  to  destination,  delivery 
being  made  at  the  yards  in  Dallas  by  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  and  at 
one  minute  past  Vnidnight  of  that  day  the 


merchant  backed  his  wagons  up  to  the  car 
accepted  the  goods  and  commenced  un¬ 
loading. 

Our  system  of  follow-up  kept  us  in  touch 
with  that  shipment  all  along  the  route,  anc 
we  received  telegraphic  reports  of  its  ar¬ 
rival  and  departure  from  every  importani 
point.  At  no  one  time  was  it  “going  it’ 
alone.  We  furnished  the  master-hanc 
guiding  and  pushing  through  to  destination 

When  one  realizes  that  the  shipping  in 
dustry  costs  two  billion  dollars  annually,  o: 
which  shippers  lose  one  hundred  millioi 
dollars  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  tb 
need  of  a  proper  supervision  of  traffic  de 
tail  to  protect  the  shipper’s  end  ofthe  trade 
and  the  opportunity  exists  today,  in  greate 
degree  than  it  did  five  years  ago,  for  thi 
man  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  posi 
tions  that  are  opening  day  by  day  witl 
those  commercial  firms  that  are  gettinj 
“wise”  to  their  interests. 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cut 
That  Save  Time  and  Ejfo7't,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


AT  THE  RETAIL 
STORE  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  in 
Chicago  a  large  altera¬ 
tion  department 
is  maintained  to  make 
changes  on  the  gar¬ 
ments  sold.  Each  gar¬ 
ment  usually  has  to  go 
to  several  different  op¬ 
eratives,  for  cutting, 
stitching,  pressing,  etc., 
the  time  speiit  on  some 
of  the  operations  being  but  a  very  few 
minutes  for  each  person. 

Many  of  these  operatives  are  ignorant 
foreigners  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
make  out  a  time  ticket  correctly,  and  after 
the  trial  of  a  number  of  different  methods 
the  device  shown  in  the  illustration  was 
adopted. 


It  is  simply  a  telephone  system,  wit 
the  timekeeper  at  “central,”  the  report 
from  the  operatives  coming  to  her  ovt 
the  wire.  A  ’phone  is  conveniently  locate 
for  each  four  operatives,  so  that  they  ca 
reach  it  without  leaving  their  station; 
When  an  operative  is  given  a  piece  c 
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Time  Losses  Often  Go  On  Month  After  Month 

When  They  Could  be  Stopped  in  as  Many  Hours '  - _ 
iWith  an  International  Ti  " 


me  Recording  System 


Will  eliminate  time  waste  in  vour  business 


International  Time  Recording  Co. 

Lock  Box  972,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


of  New 
York 


LONDON  OFFICE: 

International  Time  Recording  Co.,  Ltd. 
151,  City  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England 


BERLIN  OFFICE: 

International  Time  Recording  Co.,  m.  b.  H. 
135-136  Alexandrinenstr,  Berlin,  S.  W.,  Germany 


hopping  Curve,’  shows  last  December’s 

opping  record  week  by  week  at - ’s. 

j'ote  how  the  number  of  shoppers  in¬ 
eases  as  the  date  nears  Christmas.  By 
11  ling  your  shopping  early  you’ll  enjoy 
I  :tter  selections,  more  elbow  room  and 
lore  attention  from  the  sales  force.”  The 
1‘an  is  said  to  have  produced  favorable 
•  suits. 
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ork'-^he  takes  down  the  receiver  and 
imply  says,  “36 — 974,”  which  means  that 
perator  36  is  starting  on  job  974.  The 
'jimekeeper  enters  the  number  on  a  card, 
tamps  it  with  a  time  stamp,  and  places 
in  the  rack  before  her.  When  the  job 
,  s  completed  the  operative  calls  up  again, 
:  he  card  is  taken  from  the  rack,  time 
i  tamped,  and  later  charged  up  against  the 
'  larticular  piece  of  work. 

I  Another  device,  which  is  shown  in  the 
joreground  of  the  illustration,  has  done 
:  way  with  six  girls  formerly  employed 
!  0  locate  the  fitters  and  bring  them  to  the 
I  tting  room  when  customers  came  in. 
i  'his  consists  of  an  ordinary  numbered 
'  idicator,  connected  with  the  reception 
loom,  the  numbers  indicating  the  differ- 
nt  fitters.  When  a  customer  comes  in 
o  be  fitted,  she  calls  for  the  fitter  who 
Las  been  customarily  taking  care  of  her, 
i  nd  the  attendant  presses  the  button  cor- 
l^sponding  to  that  fitter’s  number.  The 
;  tter  is  then  located  by  call,  by  the  girl  at 
jie  switchboard;  and  as  soon  as  she  is 
pund  the  switchboard  operator  presses  a 
utton,  which  releases  the  indicator  and 
'  t  the  same  time  flashes  a  signal  in  the  re- 
I  option  room  to  indicate  that  the  fitter 
j  as  been  found  and  is  on  the  way. 


j  Diagram 

j  to  Draw 
I  Early 

j  Shoppers 

i 


BY  THE  USE  of  a 
diagram  such  as  is 
used  in  business  houses 
that  have  adopted 
scientific  management, 
a  Los  Angeles  retailer 
seeks  to  encourage 
early  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping.  A  novel  use  for 
one  of  the  accounting 
devices  is  the  display 
of  this  diagram  in  gen¬ 
eral  advertising.  The 
t  ption  below  reads,  “The  above  repro- 
iction,  known  in  scientific  business  as  a 


r/y//?D 


Let  us  show  you  exactly  how  an 


International  Time-and 
Cost-Keeping  System 


Time  losses  like  those 
illustrated  come  under  the  head  of  waste 
that  can  easily  be  stopped.  In  other  words, 
they  are  “  preventable  waste  ” —  the  thing- 
which  is  so  earnestly  engaging  the  attention 
of  conservationists  in  all  fields  of  efficiency 
work. 


SOME  OF  THE' 
LARGEST  CON¬ 
CERNS  in  the  country 
have  long  been  taking 
profitable  advantage  of 
the  full  postage  limit 
to  enclose  with  their 
monthly  bills  and  re¬ 
ceipts  sales  letters  and 
advertising  announce¬ 
ments.  The  more  con¬ 
servative  houses  prefer 
the  “timely  sugges- 
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tions”  form  of  enclosure.  This  consists 
simply  of  a  neatly  prepared  leaflet  that 
draws  to  the  customer’s  attention  mer¬ 
chandise  suited  to  the  season  of  the  year; 
for  instance.  Spring  styles  are  announced 
in  the  February  mailings,  wedding  and 
graduation  gifts  are  featured  with  the 
May,  trunks  and  luggage  with  the  June 
and  Autumn  styles  and  school  supplies 
with  the  August  bills;  and  so  on  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

“Special  sale”  announcements  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  enclosing  purposes. 


Timely 

Suggestions 

in 

Advertising 
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Broad  protection  and 

quick  adjustment  for 
your  merchandise 
shipments 

Every  shipper  needs  indemnity 
that  meets  losses  surely  and 
promptly. 

Our  policy  covers  goods  shipped 
on  any  railroad,  ferry  boat,  river  or 
lake  steamer,  or  coastwise  vessel, 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  It 
includes  goods  damaged  or  lost  by 
fire,  derailment,  collision,  strand¬ 
ing  or  sinking. 

This  is  a  safeguard  you  ought  to 
have  for  all  your  shipments. 


ft 


It' 


m 


Parcel  post  packages 
insured  in  your 
own  office 

Quick,  convenient,  low-cost  in¬ 
demnity  is  secured  by  using  our 
handy  coupon  slipped  into  your 
packages,  or  attached  to  invoice. 

They  protect  you,  up  to  $150, 
against  damage  and  part  or  entire 
loss  from  any  cause,  including  fire, 
theft,  and  breakage;  and  cost  only 
from  2>^c  to  10c,  according  to  value 
of  the  goods. 

The  coupon  stub  preserves  your 
record  of  the  shipment. 

Large  shippers  should  investigate 
our  plan  of  “Open”  Policy. 


You  can’t  afford  to  risk  the  perils  of  transportation  when  these  forms  of 
insurance  protect  so  thoroughly  and  cost  so  little. 

Write  today  for  full  information. 

iL^suran®©  ©®iiip®]My  ®i  ^®rth  Afflispli 


Capital  $4,000,000 


Fire 


Rent 

Automobile 


Tornado 

Inland 


Founded  1792 

Surplus  to  policy-holders,  over  $8,500,000 

Writers  of  Insurance  covering: 

Leasehold  Use  and  Occupancy  .  Perpetual  Marine 

Motorboat  Tourist  Parcel  Post  Registered  Mail 


One  large  department  store  encloses 
every  month  an  attractive  blotter,  on  the 
center  of  which  is  printed  a  calendar  for 
the  ensuing  month.  The  days  on  which 
the  store  will  hold  “bargain  sales”  are 
printed  in  red,  the  other  days  in  black. 
On  the  margin  is  given  a  list  of  merchan¬ 
dise  with  dates  of  sales  as:  “Shoe  Sale — 
February  4;  Neckwear  Sale — February 
10.” 

Enclosures  of  “inducement”  literature 
are  effective  in  bringing  prompt  payment 
of  bills  and  afford  an  accurate  gauge  of 
returns.  One  firm  encloses  a  notice  that 


offers  the  customer  an  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  equivalent  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
bill  if  payment  be  made  within  five  days ; 
another  gives  double  trading  stamps  for 
payment  before  a  specified  date;  a  third 
encloses  with  each  receipted  bill  a  coupon 
for  every  five  dollars’  worth  bought  that 
is  negotiable  for  twenty-five  cents’  worth 
of  any  regular  priced  goods  in  the  store. 
All  merchandise  coupons  and  rebate  cer¬ 
tificates  become  void  thirty  days  from 
date  of  issue  so  that  no  large  number  can 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 


THE  SLOGAN  OF  a 
Chicago  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  promotion 
of  efficiency  among  its 
thousands  of  employes 
is  “Teeth  filled  while 
your  pay  goes  on.”  In 
looking  out  for  the 
health  of  employes 
thousands  of  dollars 
are  saved.  The  firm  has 
established  a  dentist’s 
office  in  the  plant. 
Teeth  are  filled,  pulled  and  crowned;  ir 
fact,  treated  in  any  way  that  will  help  tc 
keep  the  person  in  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion.  The  object  of  the  company  is  noi 
philanthropic.  It  was  found  out  long  ag( 
that  when  an  employe  is  suffering  fron 
toothache  or  his  teeth  need  professiona 
attention  he  cannot  work  as  well  unti 
the  teeth  are  attended  to  by  a  dentist 
Having  learned  this,  the  firm  has  se 
about  to  furnish  a  parlor,  hire  a  dentist 
and  send  him  a  large  number  of  patients 
The  chief  surgeon  of  the  packing  plan 
keeps  his  eyes  open  for  persons  who  ar 
ill.  If  examination  proves  their  illness  i 
due  to  some  trouble  of  the  teeth,  they  ar 
sent  to  the  firm’s  dentist.  Their  pay  goe 
on  while  they  sit  in  the  chair.  The  mar 
ager  of  the  concern  says — “The  patient 
come  back  to  work  with  new  vim  an 
vigor.  Not  only  do  they  feel  better — am 
of  course,  we  are  glad  for  that — but  the 
work  better  and  harder,  and  consequent! 
the  wages  we  pay  them  net  us  more. 
Each  department  in  the  plant  has  certai 
days  set  aside  for  dental  treatment,  whic 
is  given  gratis  in  every  case. 


MANY  SALES  MA> 
AGERS  who  are  sem 
ing  salesmen  out  on  tl 
road  realize  the  d 
pressing  effect  which 
poor  business  day  h: 
upon  these  men,  ar 
consequently  they  c 
everything  in  the: 
power  to  have  just 
few  such  days  as  pc 
sible.  Especially  a 
these  “off”  days  like 
to  occur  when  the  article  being  sold  ru 
up  into  a  fairly  high  figure;  and  one 
the  expedients  sometimes  resorted  to, 
avoid  these  days  of  seeming  failure,  is 
provide  the  salesman  at  the  same  tir 
with  some  line  of  smaller  goods,  low 
price,  easily  sold.  He  can  pick  up 
order  on  these  between  times;  and  n 
only  does  the  profit  on  them  help  to  p 
his  expenses,  but  the  more  important  i 
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.ult  is  that  the  courage  and  sales  enthusi- 
,sm  of  the  man  are  not  allowed  to  wane. 
I  A  publisher  of  a  technical  journal,  for 
istance,  started  an  annual  directory  of 
he  line  in  which  he  is  working;  and, 
“'/hile  the  book  itself  now  shows  a  neat 
i  nnual  profit,  it  was  started  mainly  to 
live  the  advertising  solicitors  an  oppor- 
“jnity  to  write  a  contract  more  frequently 
,  nd  thus  keep  up  their  interest  in  the 
mrk.  The  average  contract  on  the  jour- 
,  al  itself  is  probably  about  $300 — and  it 
!  not  easy  to  find  a  man  every  day  who 
i  willing  to  spend  this  amount  for  adver¬ 
ting  in  one  particular  line.  But  with  a 
25  proposition  also  at  hand  to  work  as 
I  sort  of  side  line,  the  sales  were  doubled. 


A  GROCERY  STORE 
in  Chicago  was  bought 
out  by  a  young  man  of 
rather  original  ideas. 
When  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  business  he 
tacked  this  notice  over 
the  entrance  —  “THIS 
PLACE  HAS 
CHANGED  FEET.” 
This  way  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  public  of  his  en- 
y  into  the  community  was  novel,  humor- 
is  and  original,  and  more  apt  to  impress 
|ie  mind  than  is  that  hackneyed  notice — 
j  This  Place  Has  Changed  Hands.”  An- 
i  .her  grocer  some  miles  away,  however, 
lught  the  idea  and  “put  one  over”  the 
!i qung  man  by  tacking  up  a  sign  over  his 
,  ore  front  reading — “THIS  PLACE 
AS  CHANGED  HANDS,  FEET  AND 
EACE.” 
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My  Business  is  Different 

Is  what  many  men  think  before  installing  the  Dictaphone _ but 


‘‘I  Wouldn^t  Do  Without  It^’ 


Is  what  progressive  men — in  every  line  of  business — are  savine 
today.  ^  ^ 

The  Dictaphone,  like  the  telephone,  fits  any  business.  And  just 
as  the  telephone  is  the  simplest  and  most  direct  means  of 
spoken  communication,  so  is  the  Dictaphone  the  simplest  and 
most  direct  means  of  written  communication. 


Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up  the  Dictaphone  and  arrange  for  a 
demonstration  on  your  own  work — now.  If  you  don’t  find  that  name  in 
your  telephone  book  write  to 


TAE  DIJTflPA9/IE 


(ReGISTEREO) 


I 


How  a  Life 
Insurance 
cogent  Gets 
Business 


I 


A  SCHEME  used  by 
life  insurance  agents 
with  very  good  results 
might  be  of  interest  to 
others  in  similar  lines 
of  work.  This  agent 
picked  out  a  number  of 
men  in  his  city  whom 
he  knew  were  able  to 
carry  insurance,  and 
found  out  when  their 
birthday  rolled  around. 
A  day  or  two  before- 
ind  he  would  send  them  each  a  card 
;aring  the  following  greeting: 

BIRTHDAY  GREETING 
y,  Prosperity  and  Health, 

"own  your  year  with  all  their  wealth, 
hat  this  wealth  may  have  endurance, 
et  me  write  you  more  insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  above  verse  being 
mted  on  the  card,  he  wrote  across  the 


112  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  Sole  .Distributors) 

Atlanta.  Baltimore,  Bimingham,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas.  Denver  Detroit 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Montreal.  New  Haven,  New  Orleans' 
New  York,  Philadelphi^Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Me..  Portland,  Ore.,  Providence,  Rochester.  San  Francisco,’ 
Seattle.  Sirakane,  Springfieiy  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Terre  Haute,  Toledo,  Vancouver,  WasLngton,  Winnipeg 
Canadian  Headquarters,  52  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto.  .  »>imupcg. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

**  Yotir  Day*s  Work** — a  hook  we  should  like  to  send  you 


@0 


card  with  pen  and  ink  the  exact  cost  of 
a  policy  based  on  the  age  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  mailed. 

John  Smith,  for  instance,  would  find 
on  his  card — “$5,000,  20  payment  life  plan 
policy,  paying  $500  cash  and  $25  per 
month  for  20  years,  would  cost  at  your 
age  $195.00  annually,  less  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.”  Wouldn’t  he  be  apt  to  be  inter¬ 
ested? 

That  is  the  way  this  agent  looks  at  it, 
and  he  has  been  successful  in  writing  a 
number  of  policies  through  his  Birthday 
Greetings  and  suggestions. 


Advertising 

the 

Savings 

Department 
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SAVINGS  BANKS 

use  many  different 
methods  of  attracting 
attention  to  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and 
some  of  them  are  quite 
successful,  while  oth¬ 
ers  are  scarcely  noticed 
on  account  of  the  lack 
of  originality  in  their 
advertising. 

As  a  general  rule  the 
savings  bank  simply 
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Webber  originated  the  Coat  Sweater,  ^^n  buying  ask 
vour  dealer  to  show  you  the  genuine  'Webber  Hand 
Xnit" — the  sweater  with  a  reputation.  Why  buy  a 
sweater  cut  to  fit  maybe  when  you  can  get  one  knit 
to  fit  sure?  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Look  in  the  stores  for  the  Webber  Sweater  sign.  Dealer’s 
name  and  complete  illu-strated  catalog  for  the  a.sking. 

GEO.  F.  WEBBER,  Mfr. 

414-416-418  Gratiot  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Your  Keys 


Can’t  Talk 


But  we  will  mark  this  German  Silver 
Key  Tag  so  it  will  tell  your  name 
and  address  in  case  of  loss,  and  include 
this  TRUSTY  Key  Holder  for  25  cents. 
PEASE  DIE  WORKS,  Dept.  A,  Winchester,  N.  H. 
Key  Checks  and  Rings — Dies  Stamps,  Etc. 


This 

LAW  BOOK 

Treating  on 

COMMERCIAL 

and 

CORPORATION 
LAWS 
PRICE  $2 

A  most  PRACTICAL  and 
VALUABLE  book  for  the 
BUSINESS  MAN 

BE  YOUR  OWN  LAWYER 

Size:  6  in.  X  9  in.,  handsomely 
bound  in  dark  green  cloth  and 
stamped  in  gold. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  ADVISER 

365  E.  13TH  AVE.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Holiday  Handkerchiefs 


Buy  your  handkerchiefs  direct  from  the  importer  and  save 
several  profits. 


C9C  This  box  contains  six  Ladies’  All  Pure  Linen 

1.0*  OoD  Handkerchiefs,  hemstitched  and  Amriswi’l  em¬ 
broidered  in  one  corner  of  each  handkerchief.  (1  flO  Pfi'' 

Six  different  designs  n  each  box . Price  'r  ’  Hox 

Nowreadyournew  handkerchief  catalog.  Illustrating  the 
finest  line  of  handkerchiefs  on  this  continent. 

Send  for  it — it  is  free  for  the  asking.  


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Dept.  O. 


advertises  the  advantages  of  having  a  sav¬ 
ings  account,  and  the  fact  that  it  draws 
3%  or  4%  interest,  but  the  savings  ac¬ 
count  itself  is  seldom  mentioned. 

A  short  time  ago  a  bank  located  in  a 
Southern  city  began  to  run  some  news¬ 
paper  ads  along  the  following  line,  and 
they  attracted  attention  at  the  start. 

No.  75  is  worth  $2,000 
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Account  No.  75  in  our  savings  depart¬ 
ment,  with  accrued  interest,  is  now  worth 
$2,000.  It  was  started  by  a  man  who  be¬ 
gan  to  save  $10.00  a  month  and  kept  i1 
up,  and  deposited  it  with  us,  drawing  4% 
interest. 

The  ads  were  changed  daily  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  savings  account  was  referred  to  ir 
each  ad.  Many  new  accounts  were  ob 
tained  as  a  result. 


The  following  is  the  Trial  Balance 
of  the  Rollins  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  at  3lW  December,  1912: 

Cash  in  bank  and  on 

hand . $  1,200.00 

Accounts  receivable  ....  17,000.00 

Accounts  payable  .  .r-nnoAA 

Plant  and  machinery....  15,L)UU.UU 

Capital  stock . 

Inventory  account  (ma-  - 

terials) . 5,000.TO 

Purchases  (materials)  . .  50,000.00 

Sales . 

Waees  (foreman  and 

general) .  6,000.00 

Rent,  taxes,  power  and 

light .  2,500.00 

Travelers’  salaries  and 

expenses .  7,500.00 

Management  (office  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses)...  5,000.00 
Manufacturing  wages. .. .  20,000.00 

Duty  and  freight .  6,000.00 


$  10,200.00 

25,000.00 

100,000.00 


$135,200.00  $135,200.00 

Inventory  of  materials  31st  December, 
1912,  $11,500.00.  Depreciation  of  plant 
and  machinery,  10  per  cent. 

Upon  submitting  a  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count  you  are  told  there  must  be  some 
mistake  because  their  operations  are  so 
simple  that  they  are  able  to  estimate 
closely  what  the  result  should  be ;  and  the 
profit  you  show  is  about  half  their  esti¬ 
mate. 

Their  practice  in  pricing  goods  is  to 
add  10  per  cent  for  factory  expense  to  the 
cost  of  labor  and  material  and  then  add 
40  per  cent  to  cover  selling,  management 
and  profit. 

The  factory  foreman  keeps  a  record  for 
his  own  satisfaction  of  the  quantities  and 
value  of  all  materials  used  and  his  figures, 
$44,000.00,  are  correct. 

Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and 
reconcile  it  with  the  estimated  profits  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  management. 


Answer  and  Comments 


'X'  HE  actual  results  of  this  problem  can 
be  easily  obtained  as  exhibited  in  the 
accompanying  profit  and  loss  statement 
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which  shows  a  net  profit  of  $8,000.  I; 
order  to  reconcile  the  actual  results  wit! 
those  estimated  by  the  management,  cet 
tain  assumptions  have  to  be  made  as  in 
dicated  in  the  accompanying  comment! 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  assumption 
of  this  kind  to  be  made  in  a  manufactui 
ing  establishment,  and  the  foreman  c 
superintendent  after  years  of  experienc 
is  enabled  to  estimate  very  closely  tb 
proportions  of  materials,  labor  and  mam 
facturing  expenses.  Indeed,  after  a  fe’ 
years  of  careful  record  keeping,  the  wid< 
awake  foreman  should  be  able  to  mak 
estimates  that  will  not  fluctuate  to  an 
great  extent  from  actual  operating  n 
suits.  We  see,  however,  that  in  the  pre 
ent  case  he  erred  in  judgment  in  the  fin 
place,  by  omitting  freight  and  duty  froi 
the  cost  of  materials,  and  in  the  second  1 
underestimating  the  factory  expenses, 
we  omit  freight  and  duty  as  a  factor  in  tl 
cost  of  material,  then  his  estimate  of 
terial  used  is  about  correct;  the  proble 
states  that  the  $44,000  of  material  us( 
is  correct,  but  we  see  that  this  fluctuat 
from  the  actual  figures  taken  on  the  san 
basis  by  $500. 

We  are  told  that  40%  is  added  to  tl 
cost  of  production  to  cover  selling  ar 
general  expenses  and  profits,  and  sini 
the  proportions  are  not  stated  we  are  u 
able  to  determine  how  much  of  this 
estimated  to  be  expenses  and  how  mu< 
profit.  In  order  to  establish  a  basis  upc 
which  to  work  we  will  assume  that  tl 
expenses  in  each  case  amount  to  $12,50 
on  this  basis  we  have  an  estimated  pro 
of  $15,660  or  $7,660  in  excess  of  the  actu 
net  profit.  To  reconcile  this  amount  wi 
the  actual  results  we  deduct  the  gain 
$1,440  obtained  from  the  above  estimat' 
amount  of  sales  from  the  $9,100  of  undt 
estimate  in  prime  cost  and  factory  e 
penses.  An  examination  of  the  accoi 
panying  exhibits  will  make  the  matt 
much  clearer ;  these  exhibits  consist 
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(•naterial  account,  statement  based  on  es¬ 
timates,  reconciliation  of  profits,  manufac- 
juring  and  profit  and  loss  statements,  and 
econciliation  statement.  In  cases  of  this 
^ind  where  the  accountant  is  called  upon 
jo  make  an  examination  his  written  re- 
■ort  follows  as  a  natural  sequence;  there- 
ore  in  order  to  make  this  solution  com- 
lete  a  written  report  should  be  included. 
[  The  student  of  accounting  sufficiently 
I  iterested  in  this  line  of  work  may  pre¬ 
pare  the  report  for  his  own  information. 
,t  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  report 
l-eed  not  be  very  long  nor  contain  many 
.^etails  since  they  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
^le  exhibits  which  have  already  been  pre- 
ared.  Sometimes  these  lesser  exhibits 
Drm  a  part  of  the  report  itself  instead  of 
,eing  referred  to  as  separate  exhibits. 

1  Material  Account 

jiventory,  Jan.  1,  1912 _ $  5,000.00 

urchases  during  year _  50,000.00 

‘  -  $55,000.00 

educt; 

I  Material  used  during  year  44,000.00 
Inventory  Dec.  31,  1912.  11,500.00  55,500.00 

I  Increase  in  material .  $  500.00 

J'The  above  presume  that  freight  and 
•tty  have  not  been  considered  in  material 
j)Sts.  The  correct  condition  of  the  ma- 
rial  account  should  be  as  follows ; 


Material  Account 

jiventory,  Jan.  1,  1912 - $  5,000.00 

urchases .  50,000.00 

•eight  and  duty  inbound.  6,000.00 


•educt: 

.Material  used  . . . 

,  Material  on  hand 


-  $61,000.00 

$44,000.00 
11,500.00  55,500.00 


Shortage  of  material....  $  5,500.00 

I  In  comparing  the  two  material  accounts 
^is  evident  that  the  freight  and  duty  has 
)t  been  considered  in  the  foreman’s  esti- 
ate  of  $44,000  of  material  used. 


Statement 


Baker-Vawter  Company 

Mfrs.  of  Loose  Leaf  Systems  —  Steel  Filing  Cabinets 

General  Offices  Kenton  Harbor,  Michigan 

Factories  —  Cliicago —  Holyoke  —  Benton  Harbor 


New  Transfer  Units  Made  of  Steel 

When  you  transfer  your  records  this  year,  use  these  wonderfully 

efficient  new  files — made  of  steel — announced  now  for  the  first  time. 

The  old  transfer  cases  made  of  flimsy  pasteboard  or  thin 
wood  will  not  do.  They  fall  apart  in  a  short  time — are  always  in 
confusion  and  disorder  and  are  a  dangerous  fire  risk. 

Start  now  to  protect  your  transferred  records,  as  you  do  your 
current  papers,  in  files  made  of  Steel — letters  are  too  valuable  to  be 
placed  in  old  style  files. 

With  these  new  Steel  Transfer  Units  you  know  your  records  are 
saje  —  secure  from  fire,  dust  and  dampness. 

BAKER-VAWTER 

STEEL  TRANSFER  UNITS 
are  interchangeable 

The  design  of  these  Steel  Units  is  entirely  original  with  us,  and 
patents  are  pending.  Each  unit  is  complete  in  itself.  A  skeleton 
frame  and  a  drawer,  made  absolutely  interchangeable.  When  placed 
one  above  the  other,  the  units  automatically  interlock  forming  a 
strong,  compact  section. 

They  occupy  less  space,  as  five  B-V  Units  are  the  same  height  as 
four  ordinary  transfer  cases.  Each  drawer  contains  24  inches  of 
filing  space,  giving  these  units  30%  more  filing  inches  than  others. 

This  unit  idea  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  selecting  exactly  the 
number  of  drawers  you  need,  in  Invoice,  Correspondence  and 
Ledger  size. 

You  buy  no  more  than  your  requirements  demand  —  pay  for  no 
waste  space.  Additional  units  can  be  secured  when  you  need 
them.  The  price  of  these  Steel  Transfer  Units  is  no  more  than 
others  ask  for  wood  files. 

See  the  Baker-Vawter  salesman  in  your  city  or  order  direct. 
These  units  are  now  ready  for  instant  delivery  direct  from  factory. 
Five  units  interlocked  How  many  do  you  need  ?  • 

Write  for  illustrated  circular  giving  complete  information,  prices  and  sizes. 


Based  on  Estimates  of  Management. 


JSt  of  material  used . $  44,000.00 

.anufacturing  wages .  20,000.00 

.  - 

Prime  cost . $  64,000.00 

dd  10%  for  factory  expenses .  6,400.00 


Total  manufacturing  cost . $  70,400.00 

id  40%  for  selling,  management 

and  profits  .  28,160.00 


[Estimated  selling  price . $  98,560.00 

';:tual  amount  of  sales .  100,000.00 

I 

i  - 

;  Excess  of  sales  over  estimate. ..  .$  1,440.00 

I 


We  see  that  the  actual  sales  exceed  the 
estimate  by  $1,440,  and  it  seems  as  if 
their  plan  of  estimating  had  been  used 
more  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  selling 
price  than  anything  else.  The  ratio  of 
profits  is  not  stated,  but  is  included  in 
the  40%  added  onto  the  manufacturing 
cost;  this  amounts  to  $28,160  including 
selling  expenses,  management  expenses 
and  profits.  What  portion  of  it  is  profit? 
Our  correct  statement  shows  that  selling 
and  general  expenses  amount  to  $12,500; 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


then  by  deducting  this  from  the  $28,160 
we  get  $15,660  which  might  be  considered 
as  their  estimated  profit.  Since  we  are 
told  that  the  estimated  profit  is  about 
twice  the  $8,000  shown  by  our  statement, 
let  us  take  this  $15,660  as  their  profit  and 
use  it  as  a  basis  for  reconciling  the  two 
statements.  Since  there  is  a  difference 
of  $7,660  between  the  actual  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  profit,  wherein  does  the  difference 
lie?  The  following  statement  will  answer 
the  question: 
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26  styles"  . 


CE, 


>53 


Finished  in  a  new  way  that 
gives  a  new  smoothness  and 
a  new  durability. 

Triple  Silver  Plated— won’t 
corrode  or  tarnish;  makes 
writing  easier;  insures  longer 
wear. 

Put  up  in  handsome  leather¬ 
ette,  gold-embellished  cases 
a  highly  artistic  packing  which 
they  truly  deserve. 

At  all  stationers. 


Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  Camden,  N.  J. 

BROWN  BROS., 
Limited 


"  FREE-, 


_  To  introduce  our  Genuine  Martec 

'  Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent)-the  only 

'' v$SI  satisfactory  substitut*  forthe  diamond  that 
“anris  all  tests  and  has  perTnav^ld&zzhng 
brilliancy,  we  make  this  specxal  o£er. 


Dniiiancy,  wo  imago  wsro  —a/ 

If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  db  6  tw^^t 

stimDS  for  our  beautiful  Art  Cataloe  “The  Story  of  the  MMtec 
Gem.*^’  we  will  send  you/ree  ^  uncut 

^oc.f  boughtby  us  fromNa 


rTm  "  wft  will  send  yo\x  free  with  catalog  a  i/erntiw  ui.v.**. 
Navajo  ^b^  (sells  at  Joc.)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
toletia?  with  a  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  mounting. 
Writs  today:  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 
Dept.  63 Cf  Mesllla  Park,  N.  MeXe 


Over  80,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold  by  teconimen- 
datiOQ.  For  Personal  Desk 
or  General  Office. 
It  checks  mental  calculations. 
Handsome  Morocco  case  free. 

Buy  Thru  Your  Stationer. 

Write  for  today  trial  offer. 
V.  Gancher,  A,  A.  M.  Co,, 


Agents  Wanted 


Aulo-QE  s  K 

- - ^^MPANION 


ONE  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS 
IN  THE  AUTOMATIC  LINE 

Office  men  in  all  departments 
use  them  for  instant,  handy  re¬ 
ference  to  daily  filing  private 
and  follow-up  matter. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Automatic  expanding  filing  re¬ 
ceptacle  with  counter-bal¬ 
anced  hinged  cover — card 
and  automatic  file  drawer 
below  or  other  file  fittings — 
complete  locking 
d  e  vi  c  e — easy  run¬ 
ning  casters — letter 
and  cap  sizes  and 
beautifully  done  in 
quartered  oak  and 
figured  mahogany. 

You  will  be 
interested  in  our 
HANDSOME  NEW  CATALOG 
showing  the  most  comp'ete  line  of  up-to-date  labor-saving 
filing  devices  in  all  styles  of  cabinets  and  filing  desks  and 


(describing  in  detail  the  big  feature  of  this  line — the 


auiomaiic  File  Drawer 


A  wonderful  filing  convenience  and  the  only  file  drawer 
made  that  opens  and  closes  like  a  book — throws  itself  wide 
open  and  lets  you  see  clear  to  the  bottom.  The  frof|t 
and  automatically  tilting  follower  does  the  work  and  does  it 
well.  Shipped  anywhere  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial  at  our  risk. 
H  our  Filing  Devices  are  not  sold  by  one  of  your  best  dealers  in  office 
supplies  don't  let  him  try  to  talk  you  into  something  else  until  you 

get  our  No.  16  Catalog  and  direct  mail  order  proposition. 

We  guarantee  a  better  file  for  Wss  money  on  direct  orders  or  through 
dealers,  and  that  you  will  not  be  held  up  for  big  profits.  Address 


THE  AUTOMATIC  FILE  AND  INDEX  CO.  (Dept.  Di 

143-153  No.  Pearl  Si.,  GREEN  BAY.  WIS. _ 


Reconciling  Profits 

Estimated  Profits  Harmonized  with  Actual 
Profits. 


Profits  estimated  by  management - $15,660.00 

.Actual  profits  are .  8,000.00 


Excess  of  estimate  over  actual.... $  7,660.00 
Analysis  of  Charges. 


penses ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  un¬ 
expected  profit  on  sales  of  $1,440  over  the 
amount  estimated,  and  also  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  material.  Perhaps  this  item 
of  $500  came  about  by  an  improper  valua¬ 
tion  of  inventories. 


Items  underestimated; 

Actual  manufacturing  ex¬ 
penses  . $10,000.00 

Estimated  manufacturing 

expenses .  6,400.00 


Amt.  under  estimate.. $  3,600.00 
Add  freight  and  duty 

omitted .  6,000.00 


Manufacturing  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement 

Sales  of  goods  for  year . $100,000 

Costs: 

Materials  on  hand  Jan. 

1,  1912  . $5,000 

Purchases  for  year.....  50,000 
Freieht  and  duty  in¬ 
bound . .  6,000  $61,000 


Excess  of  actual  manu¬ 
facturing  expenses  over 

the  estimated . $  9,600.00 

Deduct: 

Profits  not  estimated — 

Excess  of  sales  over 
Amt.  estimated. $1,440.00 
Increase  in  ma-  \ 

terial  acc’nt..  500.00  1,940.00 


Less  materials  on  hand  Dec. 

31,  1912  .  $11,500 


Cost  of  materials  used . $  49,500 

Manufacturing  wages .  20,000 


Amount  to  be  deducted  from  esti¬ 
mated  profits . $  7,660.00 

The  above  is  a  fair  attempt  at  the  re¬ 
conciliation  of  items.  Their  excess  of 
estimated  profits  amounting  to  $7,660  is 
accounted  for  by  omission  of  freight  and 
underestimating  the  manufacturing  ex- 


Prime  cost . $  69,500 

Wages,  foremen,  etc. . .  .$6,(X)0 
Rent,  taxes,  power,  etc..  2,500 
Depreciation,  plant  and 

machinery .  1,500  10,000 


Cost  of  goods  sold.. . . 


79,500 


Gross  profit  carried  down . $  20,500 

Travelers’  salaries  and  expenses. $7,500 
Office  salaries  and  expenses .  5,000$  12,500 


Net  profit 


$  8,000 


RECONCILIATION  STATEMENT. 
Comparison  of  Actual  and  Estimated  Results. 
For  Fiscal  Year  Ended  Dec.  31,  1912. 


Items. 


Actual. 


Sales . 

Inventory  Jaii.  1, 

Purchases  . 

I'reight  and  duty 


1012 


$  5,000 
50,000 
6,000 


Less : 

Inventory,  12/31  .. 


Material  used 
Mfg.  wages  . 


Prime  cost  . 

Wages,  foreman  am 

general  . 

Rent,  taxes,  etc . 

Depreciation . : 


$61,000 


$49,500 

20,000 


Factory  expenses  .... 
Cost  of  sales . 


Gross  profit  . 

Travelers’  salaries  am: 


expenses  . 

Office  salaries  and  ex 


penses 


'6,000 

2.500 

1.500 


Administration  and  sell¬ 
ing  expenses  .... 


Net  profit  . 

Excess  of  estimated 
profits  over  actual. 


True  net  profit .  .  . . 


7,500 

5,000 


11,500 


$69,500 


10,000 


$100,000 


79,500 


20,500 


12,500 


8,000 


8,000 


Estimated. 


I007o 


mvo 


$98,560 


$44,000 

20,000 


$64,000 


6,400 


15.77< 

10% 


70,400 


28,160 


12,500 


15,660 

7,660 


$  8,000 


Coriiparcd  with  .Actual 


% 


I007o 


]0% 

1007o 


\7.7S7o 

22.25  7o 


Under. 


$5,500 


3,600 


$9,100 


Gain. 


$1,44( 


7  6f 
$9  K 


Note — For  working  purposes  the  estimated  selling  and  adminisyative  expenses  a 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  actual,  $12,500.  The  sales  are  $1-440  over  the  amount  estimate 
The  prime  cost  is  $5,500  under  the  actual  and  factory  expenses,  $3,600  under  the  actual. 
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36030  tes 


36043 


36oao  »I00. 


36261 


SAVE  money  on  your  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry  by 
buying  from  our  new  Catalogue  de  luxe,  which  explains 
our  easy  payment  system.  We  are  Importers  and  guarantee 
you  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.  20  %  DOWN 
and  10  %  MONTHLY.  Guarantee  certificate  with  each 
diamond.  Full  credit  allowed  on  exchange.  Transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Write  today  for  Catalogue  Number  23 

I  W  SWFFT  rn  2  and  4  MAIDEN  LANE 

M-i,  ¥¥  .  kj  TV  Chilli  Ot  NEW-YORK  CITY 
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iHandlingf  Mortgages  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Policies  in  a  Bank 

By  H.  N.  Ingraham 
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Each  mortgage  received  is  given  a  con¬ 
secutive  number  and  placed  in  a  large, 
heavy  envelope,  which  also  contains  the 
fdeed,  search,  appraisal  and  all  other  pa- 
j  pers  concerning  the  property.  Each  pa- 
j  per  bears  the  mortgage  number  and  the 
I  envelope  is  then  filed  away  in  numerical 
:  Drder. 

r  An  account  is  then  opened  in  the  loose 
!ieaf  mortgage  ledger,  which  is  indexed 
:  3y  letter  and  also  by  number,  but  the 
.edger  page  must  bear  the  same  number 
I  IS  the  mortgage.  The  number  index  is 
'or  each  100,  and,  for  example,  if  E.  A. 
['[ones  has  mortgage  No.  1501  the  account 
livill  be  next  to  the  1500  index,  while  the 
ilphabetical  index  will  immediately  lo- 
:ate  the  number. 

Lawyers  quite  often  borrow  a  search  or 
leed  to  some  mortgage  and  are  very  apt 
;o  neglect  to  bring  the  papers  back,  so  it 
'-s  necessary  to  have  some  check  on  them, 
and  by  having  a  red  pasteboard  card 
printed  with  space  for  number  of  mort¬ 
gage  and  what  paper  taken,  as  deed  or 
aearch,  and  taking  their  receipt  for  same 
!  t  is  easy  to  know  at  all  times  where  the 
j  oaned  papers  are.  It  is  also  possible  to 
j  ollow  them  up  when  out  too  long. 
i  The  mortgage  interest  in  a  bank  is  gen¬ 
erally  paid  semi-annually,  January  and 
|Tly.  By  working  up  the  interest  and 
nlacing  it  on  the  account  the  ledger  can 
hen  be  given  to  the  stenographer  and 
[he  can  make  out  the  interest  receipts  in 
duplicate,  which,  after  being  checked 
lack,  are  filed  in  a  small  vertical  cabinet 
vith  numbered  guides.  Everything  is 
hen  ready  for  the  rush,  and  it  is  an  easy 
.  natter  to  take  the  receipt  out  of  the  file, 
btamp  it  paid,  giving  the  original  to  the 
‘  nortgagor  and  keeping  the  duplicate  to 
aost  from.  Payment  on  principal  can  be 
;  ecorded  on  another  similar  form,  filling 
n  the  amount  at  the  time. 

The  insurance  policies  are  not  placed 
'  n  the  envelope  with  the  mortgage  papers 
•S  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  them 
!  iled  separate,  but  having  the  same  num- 
ler  as  the  mortgage  and  filed  by  number, 
'rhe  small  investor  should  be  very  par- 
icular  upon  taking  a  mortgage — first,  to 


INSURANCE  policies  and  mortgages 
held  by  a  large  savings  bank  or  trust 
company  require  records  which  must 
;  be  as  simple  as  possible  yet  very  com- 
fplete,  and  a  plan  that  is  found  satisfactory 
by  a  bank  in  New  York  state  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


$2,000,000  Worth  of  Money- 
Earning  Knowledge  for  50  Cents 

Two  million  dollars  is  what  it  cost  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  to  prepare  the  textbooks  for  their  various  Courses  of  training. 

The  textbooks  themselves  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price — they  are  furnished  as  part 
of  the  I.  C.  S.  Courses,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  enrolling  as  a  student,  but  the  fim- 
damental  facts  in  these  books  have  been  condensed  for  ready  reference  in  the  I.  C.  S. 
Handbooks,  which  can  be  bought  for  50  cents  each  by  mailing  the  attached  coupon. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Textbooks  are  in  the  libraries  of  the  large  Colleges — they  are  used  in 
the  classrooms  at  Cornell  and  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology. 

They  are  used  by  every  Army  Station,  including  West  Point — by  the  Navy  at 
Annapolis,  and  on  board  the  U.  S.  Battleships — by  all  the  U.  S.  Experimental  Stations. 

It  Costs  $300,000  a  Year  to  Keep 
this  In  formation  Up-to-Date 

The  condensed  summaries  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Textbooks  contain  all  the  essential  facts,  indexed  so 
that  you  can  turn  to  the  right  page  and  find  the  answer  to  any  question  in  a  second.  They  are  called 

I.C.  S.  HANDBOOKS 


These  books  are  not  made  to  sell  at  a 
profit,  but  to  give  everyone  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  see  for  himself  the  scope  of  I.  C.  S. 
instruction. 

They  are  used  by  thousands  for  help  in 
their  daily  work. 

They  willbe  found  at  Cramp’s  Shipyard, 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Carnegie  Steel 
Works,  the  Westinghouse  factories,  and 
hundreds  of  other  great  industrial  concerns. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Handbooks  is 
$1.25  each,  but  to  place  as  many  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  they  are  offered 
for  a  short  time  at 

50c  each 

The  only  way  to  get  these  books  at  this 
price  is  to  send  in  the  coupon  with  the 
money.  Only  one  of  a  kind  to  each  person. 

This  offer  is  for  a  short  time  only. 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  1076H,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  send  me  the  I.  C.  S.  Handbooks  at  50  cents  a  copy 
opposite  which  I  have  marked  X. 

I  am  enclosing  money  order  or  stamps  to  the  amount 
of- _ _ 
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TheW  orld  s  Best 
Business  Books 


Send  for  Your 
FREE  Copy 


This  is  a  book  about  books.  It 
describes  the  100  best  business 
books  printed  in  the  English 
language.  Not  all  are  published 
by  us,  but  all  are  up  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  we  set.  Each  is  a  standard 
work  —  each  will  pay  you  divi¬ 
dends.  "The  World’s  Best 
Business  Books"  answer  that  im¬ 
portant  question:  “What  shall 
I  read  on  business  subjects?” 

Accounting,  Auditing,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Efficiency,  Salesmanship, 
Corporate  Business,  Finance, 
Insurance  and  General  Business 
are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects 
classified. 


Send  no  money — no  stamps — merely 
write  a  postal  and  by  return  post  this 
34  page  booklet  will  reach  you  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Write  today. 


The  Ronald  Press  Co. 

21  Vesey  St.  New  York 


If  party  who’s  mailing  out 

those  big  batches  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Literature  without  re¬ 
sult.  will  write  full  particulars 
to  AD-MAN  DAVISON,  Finance  Building,  Kansas  City, 
he’ll  soon  have  the  Long  Green  coming  in  every  maill 


PERSONAL 


Trout 


Standard  Filing  System 


Write  for  particulars  regarding  a  new  invention 
used  in  TRANSFER  CASES — put  into  drawer 
when  you  start  filing  and  all  removed  when 
full — saving  transfer  of  papers,  $20.00  Dozen. 

All  correspondence  standing  upright.  Easy  to  get  at. 

904  Bailey  Building  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Made  of  metal.  Send  $2.00  for  sample  drawer  with 
slots  and  partition.  NOW. 


Read -Act -Profit 


Let  Me  Contract 


To  Increase  Your  Sales 
To  Increase  Your  Office  Efficiency 
To  Reduce  Your  Sales  Expense 
To  Reduce  Your  Office  Expense 

On  a  Commission  Basis 


JOHN  J.  FOX 

112  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


Read -Act -Profit 
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Register  of  Insurance  Policies 


WAME  OF 

NAME  or 
IHSUKANCE  CO. 

NAME  OF 
INSMJtCENT 

N«  Of 

pouev 

AMOUNT 

imURTI) 

LOAN 

WUNT 
OF  LOAN 

'zi^eo 

*/aisn 

Mn/- 

DATE  Of  EXPIMTIOM 


The. 


Moftgige  Nq. 

.Savings  Bank 

.N  Y 


p - 1--'  ( - L^£iL - A - DoUan. 

being  interest  to.  bond  and  mortgage 

executed  by  — - 


and  held  by  The  --  -  Savings  BanL 


Ha.. /Si?/  ... 

Rfccifed  of  ih^TrwMtvr  of 

_ Saving  Bank 

. 

..StalSOJ 

......No . 

_ No.  . 

to  b*  accounted  for  or  returned 

DA.  -92l!y..<S.QL...'^/Z 


see  that  the  insurance  policy  bears  the 
standard  mortgage  clause,  “Payable  as 
his  interest  may  appear.”  Second,  that 
policy  has  “Other  insurance  permitted” 
clause.  Third,  that  the  policy  is  made 
payable  to  the  owner  of  the  property. 
For  instance,  if  the  property  is  in  the 
wife’s  name,  don’t  accept  a  policy  in  the 
husband’s  name,  as  it  may  cause  some 
trouble  in  the  event  of  a  loss.  With  a 
bank  having  a  large  number  of  insurance 
policies  covering  the  mortgages,  it  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  have  a  good  record  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  keep  check  on  the  renewals 
to  see  that  each  policy  does  not  expire 
without  a  new  one  being  issued.  A  reg¬ 
ister  of  policies  can  be  arranged  to  give 
a  complete  record  of  the  policies  that 
expire  each  month.  As  most  of  the 
agents  renew  with  the  same  company  by 
placing  the  number  of  the  policy  in  lead- 
pencil  in  the  No.  of  Policy  column,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  change  the  number 
and  date  of  expiration. 


Impressions  From 

By  E.  M. 


the  Lunch  Basket 

Phillips 


nr  HE  head  of  a  large  advertising  agency 
^  and  one  of  his  men  were  discussing  the 
abilities  of  a  third  person.  Said  the  agency 
head,  “I  have  been  watching  Mr.  Jones  for 
several  years.  The  fact  is,  I  like  the  fellow 
and,  knowing  that  he  is  not  prospering  as 
well  as  he  ought,  have  been  trying  to  make 
a  place  for  him  in  my  organization.  But 
there’s  this  one  thing  always  keeps  me  back ; 
Jones  and  I  live  in  the  same  neighborhood 
and  often  use  the  same  train.  Every  tirne 
I  see  IMr.  Jones  going  back  and  forth  he  is 
carrying  a  tin  lunch  box.  Now,  nobody  ad¬ 
mires  frugality  more  than  I,  when  rightly 
applied,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  business 
man  who  goes  to  and  from  his  office  carry 
ing  a  tin  lunch  box  will  ever  be  accepted  by 
other  business  men  as  a  huge  success.  The 
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impression  he  makes  upon  them  is  like  that 
of  a  man  who  smokes  a  cob  pipe,  wears  steel 
rim  spectacles,  or  a  suit  of  cotton  clothes. 
Successful  business  men  set  such  persons 
down  as  being  behind  the  times.  The  sight 
of  Mr.  Jones  with  his  tin  lunch  box  always 
gives  me  a  feeling  that  he  is  not  quite  up  to 
scratch,  and  of  course  I  shouldn’t  want  to 
take  him  on  unless  he  was.  If  I  were  Mr. 
Jones  and  wanted  to  save  money  on  my 
lunches,  I  should  either  buy  a  10c  box 
luncheon,  as  I  have  known  many  a  promi¬ 
nent  business  man  to  do,  or  I  should  wrap 
up  my  lunch  box  so  that  nobody  would  know 
what  it  contained.  True,  it  is  for  appear¬ 
ances,  but,  when  you  consider  how  much  else 
is  done  among  business  men  for  that  reason 
alone,  it  would  seem  well  worth  while.” 
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Breakdown  Tests  as  Sales  Clinchers 

(Continued  from  Page  265.) 


ntinued,  “This  test  is  so  easy  for  our 
^  jck  that  I’m  now  going  to  show  you  some- 
jing  worth  while.”  Then  with  a  quick 
j  ist  of  the  wheel  he  steered  the  truck  off 
I  2  road,  axid—up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol! 

1  When  the  truck  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
j  11,  and  the  vice-president  had  regained 
j;  composure,  he  remarked,  “I’ll  walk 
ck  to  the  office  for  fear  you’ll  next  try 
climb  the  side  of  the  building.  And,  by 
,2  way,  that  order  is  yours.” 


Underneath  is  a  summary  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  firm’s  “holeless”  hosiery,  and 
an  explanation  that  even  the  hardest  wear 
given  to  a  sock  can  not  possibly  equal  the 
strain  put  on  it  by  smashing  it  against  a 
brick. 

The  crowds  of  customers  that  swarm  to 
the  hosiery  department  of  stores  that 
operate  this  striking  display  and  call  for  the 
“holeless”  socks,  is  ample  proof  of  the  sales 
value  of  such  “breakdown”  tests. 


Plans  for  the  Retail  Store 

■'HE  USE  of  such  striking  demonstra¬ 
tions  is  not  limited  to  specialty  salesmen 
irking  on  individuals,  for  retail  stores 
1 1  stage  just  as  impressive  demonstrations 
I  their  goods,  and  appeal  simultaneously  to 
ires  of  persons. 

,Dne  of  the  hosiery  concerns  that  markets 
I  line  of  “holeless”  socks,  uses  a  window 
I  play  in  stores  that  handle  its  line  that  not 
j'.y  crowds  the  sidewalk  with  interested 
dictators,  but  furnishes  striking  proof  of 
p  wearability  of  its  hosiery. 
iFhe  display  in  question  consists  of  a 
Humy  foot  on  which  is  placed  one  of  the 
m’s  socks.  A  standard  house  brick  is 
;  ced  a  few  inches  from  the  toe  of  the 
lit,  which  is  operated  by  a  mechanism  that 
Wses  it  to  repeatedly  strike  or  “kick”  the 
jck.  A  large  placard  announces  that  the 
j:;  sock  placed  on  the  foot  stood  so  many 
I  idred  kicks  before  it  developed  a  hole, 

'  1  that  an  automatic  counter  is  attached  to 
'  mechanism  to  accurately  record  the 
nber  of  times  the  sock  hits  the  brick. 


Washable  Kid  Gloves 

A  S  IS  commonly  known,  the  ordinary 
make  of  kid  glove  quickly  becomes 
spotted  and  tarnished.  To  rejuvenate  it,  it 
has  to  be  chemically  cleaned ;  it  can  not  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water. 

A  firm  recently  placed  on  the  market  a 
line  of  washable  kid  gloves,  and  looked 
around  for  a  window  display  that  would 
show  at  a  glance  to  passers-by  the  merits 
of  its  goods. 

The  simple  but  tremendously  impressive 
plan  finally  decided  upon  was  to  place  a 
pair  of  their  washable  gloves  in  a  large 
bowl  of  water  in  the  window.  A  placard 
explains  that  these  washable  gloves  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  kid  gloves,  and  that 
when  they  become  soiled  they  can  be 
washed  the  same  as  a  piece  of  linen. 

The  novelty  of  seeing  a  pair  of  kid  gloves 
in  water,  and  still  retaining  their  new  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  impresses  passers-by  that  they 
throng  around  the  window  display,  ponder 
it.  and  then  go  into  the  store  to  purchase. 


t 

I  The  Credit  End  of  Export  Sales 

(Continued  from  Page  272.) 


hhe  one  export  experience  which  gives 
1  the  greatest  reminiscent  pleasure  hap- 
^  ed  in  1897.  Even  our  capital,  which 
.normal  times  was  a  by-word  in  our 
j-,  was  inadequate,  due  not  only  to 
:  ngency  but  to  additional  construction 
j  plant  equipment. 

j'he  president  and  board  of  directors 
■  evolved  a  plan  which  stretched  our 
Towing  capacity  to  the  limit,  even  as- 
'  ling  current  domestic  accounts,  but 
i'  /  still  needed  an  additional  hundred 
1  iisand  to  meet  obligations  without 
'/dy  changing  of  plans. 

>n  being  informed  of  this  I  calmly  of- 
d  to  raise  the  $100,000  without  its  ap- 
iring  as  a  liability  on  our  books,  and 
U  without  conflicting  with  their  plans 
•  he  bank’s  willingness  to  loan  on  our 
‘ts.  The  answer  to  the  problem  lies 

I 


in  the  fact  that  if  domestic  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  are  used  as  collateral  the  sum 
borrowed  is  classed  as  a  liability,  while 
if  foreign  draft  shipments  are  discounted 
they  simply  appear  as  closed  accounts 
and  not  as  liabilities. 

With  a  greater  intimacy  with  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  capital  of  firms  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  not  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  that 
the  latest  estimates  give  Buenos  Aires  a 
population  of  1,500,000;  to  learn  that 
there  are  million-dollar  forwarding  con¬ 
cerns  in  Moscow;  that  Costa  Rica,  des¬ 
pite  the  ill  repute  of  Central  America 
among  the  uninformed,  has  had  fewer 
revolutions  than  the  United  States  and 
that  its  borrowing  power  is  greater  than 
that  of  Spain  or  Italy. 

To  the  credit  man  whose  firm  is  now 
engaged  in  export  trade  in  a  more  or  less 
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RE/y.  HAIR  RBOWER 

AT  FAST! 


The  Great  English  Discovery  “Crys 
tolis,”  Grows  Hair  in  30  Days. 


$1000.00  Reward  If  We  Fail  on  Our  Guar' 
antee — Try  It  At  Our  Risk — Mail 
Coupon  To-Day. 


This  Man  Is  Growing  Bald— “CRYSTOLIS”  Is  Just 
the  Thing  for  Such  Cases, 


In  Europe  Crystolis”  the  New  English  Hair  Grower,  has 
called  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  century. 

The  judges  of  the  Brussels  and  Paris  Expositions  enthus- 
lastically  awarded  Gold  Medals  to  this  marvellous  Hair 
Grower. 

Already  since  we  secured  the  American  rights  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  written  telling  of  the  phenomenal 
results  obtained  by  its  use.  People  who  have  been  bald 
f  or  years  tell  how  they  now  glory  in  beautiful  hair.  Others 
who  have  h  ad  dandruff  all  their  lives  say  they  have  got  a 
clean,  healthy  scalp  after  a  few  applications  of  this  wonder- 
f  ul  treatment. 

We  don’t  care  whether  you  are  bothered  with  falling  hair 
prematurely  gray  hair,  matted  hair,  brittle  hair  or  stringy 
hair;  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  or  any  or  all  forms  of  hair 
trouble,  we  want  you  to  try  “CRYSTOLIS”  at  our  risk. 

We  give  you  a  binding  guarantee,  without  any  “strings” 
or  red  tape,  that  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  if  we  donot  prove 
to  you  that  “  CRYSTOLIS’’  will  do  all  we  claim  fori  t — and 
what’s  important,  we  have  plenty  of  money  to  back  our 
guarantee.  Si  .000  has  been  deposited  in  ourlocal  bankas 
a  Special  Fund  to  be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  this 
contract.  Cutout  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  to  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  6  Z  Street.  Binsr- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


KKEE  COUEOX  | 

9  THE  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  , 

I  6  Z  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

.  ^  reader  of  “BUISNESS  ”  Proveto  me  without  cost 

Show  CRYSTOLIS”  stops  falling  hair,  grows  new  hair  ban-  I 
ishes  dandruff  and  Itching  scalps  and  restores  premature  gray 
and  faded  hair  to  natural  color.  Write  your  name  and  address  i 
I  plainly  and  I 

*  PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  LETTER.  I 


;<rCAR|0MS^AlESMEN  WANTED) 


Attractive  Boxes  Sell  The  Goods 

Write  us  at  once  for  full  particulars;  we  are 
sp^ialists  on  paper  cartons  and  bo.xes. 

Have  a  large  line  for  Clothiers.  Dept.  Stores 
tailors,  Laundnes,  Bakers,  etc.  We  make 
boxes  to  order  for  any  purpose. 

Also  manufacture  the  famous  Lindley  Money 
Mailers— write  for  prices, 

B.  U.  LINDLEY  BOX  CO.,  Gas  City,  Ind. 

(Send  10c  for  salesman’s  outfit). 
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Statement  but  on  time 


Here  is  a  system  the  advantages  of  which  are  obvious  at  a 
glance.  The  ledger  leaf  is  filed  in  the  current  binder  facing  the 
current  monthly  statement.  By  this  method  the  ledger  is  post¬ 
ed  and  the  statement  itemized  at  one  writing,  keeping  the  dupli¬ 
cate  statement  ready  at  all  times  so  the  original  can  be  mailed 
the  last  of  the  month  without  any  additional  accountmg labor 
and  the  duplicate  filed  in  the  statement  transfer  binder. 


tXDCEft  LEAF  FORM 


MONTHLY  STATEMENT  FORM 


Thisillust-ation  shows  how  ttese  two  forms  are  filed  in  the 
binder.  The  ledger  is  posted  and  the  statement  itemized  at 
one  writing. 


We  manufacture  Loose  Leaf  Binders,  Files,  Ledg^. 
and  Ledger  Leaves.  Monthly  Statements.  Bill  and  Charge  Blanks, 
Record  of  Checks  Drawn,  Cash  Received,  Invoice  Payable;  also 
Ledger  Leaves  and  Statements  for  the  ElUott-Ftsher  Bookkeeping 

Machine.  ^VRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

There  Is  a  Tengwall  System  especially  adapted  ito  your  particular 
business,  or  we  will  prepare  such  a  system.  If  you  will  give  us  au 
outline  of  your  problems  our  Service  Bureau  will  work  out  a  solu¬ 
tion — free  of  charge  and  without  any  obligation  whatever.  vV  rite 
us  now. 


THE  TENGWALL  COMPANY  of  Illinois 

2958  Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago  26  Thames  St.,  New  York 


accountancy! 


C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


The  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 


has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 


The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the_C.  P .  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  E-xaminations.  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEXUAL • 


KNOWLEDGE 


( Illustrated; 32 0 pages;  only  $  / .  00) 
Is  IiiSerent  From  All  Other  Sez  Books; 
Tells  All  About  Sex  Matters;  wh.-tt 
young  men  and  women  and  ail  others 
need  to  know;  wliat  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  should  tell  children :  tells  husbands 
sex  facts  they  don’t  know;  tells  young 
wives  how  to  preiwe  lor  motherhood. 
New  Book  All  piain  Troths  of  Sex  Life  according  to 

Need  to  Read  tiie  latest  researches  of  Medical  Science, 

In  rel.ition  to  Eugenics  and  Happiness  In  Marriage.  Laws  of  Sex 
amll-iignrisfullveAphinrti.  Plain  Sex  Pacts  h  lherto  misunderstood. 
Sexual  Troths  In  Plain  Language— yet  Thoroughly  Scientific. 
By  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.  (Leipzig).  Head  of  Physiolog> 

I  V....  lTniv«>pcitv  Srhool  I  Author. 


lA'p.»rtmeni  of  Northwestern  University  Medical  School ;  Author, 
Lecturer.  Scientist.  .Medical  Man  of  Highest  Standing;  Leading 
Aulhoritvon  "Sex  II  vg'ene"  and  "Sex  Problen-s”  and  "Eugenics. 
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limited  degree  I  suggest  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  photographs  which  illustrate  this 
article,  which  show  something  of  the 
character  of  the  business  sections  and  the 
national  resources  of  countries  separated 
from  us  by  seemingly  great  distances,  but 
wherein  live  John  Jones,  Henry  Smith, 
The  National  Products  Company  and  all 
your  familiar  friends  thinly  disguised  un¬ 
der  different  names. 


The  credit  end  of  export  sales  require 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  whicl 
apply  to  any  transaction  involving  de 
livery  before  payment. 

If  to  this  is  added  intelligent  co-opera 
tion  with  the  sales  end,  the  greatest  pro 
tection  against  loss  in  domestic  pani 
times  is  created  by  the  steady  stream  c 
payments  from  the  foreign  countrie 
where  the  stringency  does  not  exist. 


Finding  the  Hidden  Cause 


(Continued  from  Page  269.) 


Only  $1.00;  postage  10c  extra;  mailed  under  plain  wrapper. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  BIBLE  HOUSE 

16th  and  Chestnut  Streets, Dept.  W-111  Philadelphia,  Pa-,U  S.A. 


packed.  And  before  he  went  upstairs,  the 
service  man  felt  the  lumber  of  the  crates 
thoughtfully  a  moment  and  then  asked  for 
their  millwright. 

“How  much  are  we  paying  for  the  lum¬ 
ber  in  those  crates  ?  he  asked. 

“Thirty  dollars  per  thousand.” 

“Cut  it  out,  then.  You  can  buy  elm  at 
nine  dollars.  Use  that!” 

The  reorganization  of  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  began  with  charting  the  course  of 
shipments  over  direct  express  routes.  Later 
it  was  subjected  to  further  analysis  and  the 
reduction  of  crating  expense  wa:'^  over  60 
per  cent.  Then  the  small  crate  was  elimi¬ 
nated  entirely.  Where  small  shipments  had 
been  crated  at  an  expense  of  two  and  three 
dollars  they  are  now  wrapped  in  burlap  and 
padded  at  a  cost  of  75  cents.  The  result 
of  the  final  analysis  was  a  revelation.  It 
enabled  the  factory  to  ship  987  new  parts 
within  ten  days  whereas  under  the  old  re¬ 
gime  more  than  double  this  time  would  have 
been  required.  It  reduced  the  cost  of  crat¬ 
ing  and  eliminated  extra  work  and  lost 
motion  among  the  men.  It  reduced  the 
cost  of  express  charges  for  customers.  It 
made  the  shipping  department  a  compact 
organization  that  centralized  force  of  its 
energy  without  waste  and  it  reduced  the 
number  of  men  employed.  The  final  result 
of  the  discovery  of  this  hidden  cause  of  in¬ 
efficiency  saved  the  factory  over  $2,000  per 
year. 

The  smallest  cause  can  have  the  great¬ 
est  effect.  A  little  flame  found  life  in  an 
overturned  lantern  and  destroyed  the  city 
of  Chicago.  The  simple  harmony  of  music 
held  the  orchestra  of  the  Titanic  to  their 
post  and  awed  a  world  by  their  bravery. 
We  spend  40  cents  for  lunch ;  25  cents  for 
cigars;  20  cents  for  carfare;  lo  cents  for 
the  barber,  and  a  few  pennies  for  news¬ 
papers.  These  sundries  constitute  regular 
items  of  our  living  cost.  Millions  exist  and 
live  upon  the  proceeds. 

A  sundry  charge  slip  marked  $2  for  ex¬ 
press  draws  no  comment  from  a  bookkeep¬ 
er,  but  multiply  it  by  one  thousand  the 
number  paid  in  a  year — and  consider  your 


result.  Sundries  carelessly  paid,  multipliei 
develop  wanton  extravagance.  So  it^ 
through  vigilant  watch  over  the  little  thii^ 
that  greatest  reductions  in  cost  are  achievei 
The  factory  above  referred  to  had  in  i 
employ  a  number  of  road  mechanics.  T1 
men  were  assigned  to  territories  and  workt 
for  a  salary  with  an  account  of  their  e: 
penses  rendered  and  paid  monthly.  T1 
service  department  directed  their  labor  ar 
checked  their  expense.  One  day  the  servii 
manager  in  glancing  through  an  account  f' 
expense  observed  an  express  charge  for  $ 
Investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the 
were  two  methods  by  which  shipmeu 
reached  given  destinations.  In  the  first  i 
stance  a  mechanic  had  ordered  a  part  shi 
ped  direct  to  him.  He  had  paid  the  expres 
age  and  entered  the  item  as  a  charge  on  1 
expense  account.  In  the  second,  the  goo 
were  shipped  direct  to  the  individual  a 
tomers  who  had  ordered,  and  charged 
their  open  account.  Whether  the  mechai 
ordered  or  the  individual  ordered,  ^  F 
cent  of  the  shipments  required  extension 
credit.  Analysis  disclosed  there  were  hr 
dreds  of  these  open  accounts  in  the  ca 
gory  of  slow  collections.  As  the  prodi 
of  the  factory  had  obtained  greater  dist 
bution  these  accounts  had  grown  in  nu 
her.  The  total  capital  congested  there 
and  the  work  involved,  was  enormous, 
single  item  of  sundry  expense  when  inv 
tio-ated  disclosed  a  system  honeycomt 
with  defects. 

The  discovery  that  the  mechanics  had 
reality  been  charging  the  factory  for  ' 
press  which  the  customer  was  supposed 
have  paid  was  insignificant  beside  the 
organization  that  ensued.  Thereafter,  « 
applicant  for  a  part  of  the  completed  p 
duct  was  referred  to  the  dealer  who  o 
ered  that  particular  territory.  Desi 
goods  were  shipped  and  charged  to 
dealer.  Under  this  system  he  was  for 
to  assume  any  credit  risk  the  custor 
might  demand.  Inasmuch  as  he  was 
better  position  than  the  factory  to  unc 
take  such  hazard  he  could  not  compl* 
Moreover,  it  kept  the  customer  under 
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bye  as  regarded  new  business.  Where  the 
i  actory  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  watch 
nd  post  100  accounts  they  had  now  but  to 
oncentrate  on  one. 

,  Road  mechanics  were  instructed  accord- 
ngly  that  the  factory  would  not  counten- 
nce  charge  slips  for  express  on  monthly 
eports.  Nor  would  it  recognize  any  order 
Dr  parts  unless  submitted  through  the  dealer 
1  the  territory  they  covered.  In  event  they 
/ere  in  neutral  territory  the  goods  would 
e  shipped  collect  at  the  owner’s  request. 

■  o  far  as  individuals  were  concerned  all 
i  rders  must  be  C.  O.  D. ;  no  open  accounts 
'ere  accepted. 

j  Following  abolishment  of  open  accounts 
'  'ith  individuals,  a  concerted  effort  was 
,  lade  to  clean  up  bad  debts  outstanding. 

:  >ealers  who  covered  the  territory  in  which 
j  lese  people  resided  were  warned  of  their 
I  irdiness  and  the  factory  advised  that  until 
I  Dllection  was  made  it  would  be  part  of 
I  isdom  for  dealers  to  refuse  credit.  Where 
isalers  desired  to  follow  this  advice  the 
I  ictory  would  ship  C.  O.  D.  through  them, 
f  id  continue  to  do  so  in  any  circumstance 
ghere  the  credit  rating  of  the  buyer  was 
Dubtful. 

!  Given  the  hidden  cause,  the  result  of 
!)rrection  was  a  clean  cut  illustration  ot 
i  hat  efficient  management  can  accomplish, 
r,  reduced  the  bookkeeping  force  by  one 
an  and  turned  his  credit  posting  into  cash 
isiness  that  often  ran  as  high  as  $1,200 
lich  day.  All  of  this  was  C.  O.  D.  busi- 
i:ss.  There  are  a  number  of  these  open 
I  :counts  yet  to  be  settled  but  they  are  as- 
Jiredly  the  last  of  their  kind. 


Analyzing  Character  by  Study 
I  of  the  Face 

I  (Continued  from  Page  270.) 

G  << 

J  construction.”  Th's  is  the  new-busi- 
ss-new-territory  part  of  the  head  and  face; 
is  region  is  not  much  interested  in  the 
.  w  customer  in  the  old  territory.  That  is 
'  e  “find”  for  the  salesman, 
i  The  matter  before  us  is  the  description  of 
j  j  powers  and  abilities  that  make  the  pro- 
I  and  success  of  large  enterprises  pos- 
I  de.  The  first  requirement  for  such  suc- 
( >s,  therefore,  is  the  acute  and  careful 
'  alysis  of  existing  conditions  and  oppor- 
‘  lities.  This  analysis  can  only  be  made  by 
nan  who  possesses  a  dominant  faculty  of 
'  ison. 

:  This  faculty  will  lead  him  first  to  analyze 
of  the  factors  that  seem  to  enter  into 
I ;  enterprise.  He  must  set  out  all  the 
1 -ds  of  the  public  that  the  enterprise  is 
!  figned  to  serve ;  he  must  take  into  con- 
'  eration  the  means  of  that  public  for  pro- 
'  'ing  those  needs ;  he  must  make  certain 
'I  t  the  region  of  influence  of  this  enter- 

I 

1 

) 

) 
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sunt* 


This  handsome  ^00-page  illustrated  Cat¬ 
alog  is  brimfullof suggestionsforChristmas 
presents,  as  well  as  for  personal  wear.  All  t  he 
new,  popular  styles  in  Jewelry — gorgeously 
beautiful  Diamonds,  artistic  solid  gold  and 
platinum  mountings--exquisit'  things—ideal 
gifts— that  sell  in  some  cash  stores  at  double 
our  prices.  Select  an  ythingdesired  and  let  us 
Send  It  to  You  Approval. 

If  satisfactory,  send  iv  one-lifth  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  as  lirst  pay^  tent,  balance  divided 
into  eight  equal  amo»’nts,  payable  monthly. 

Wo  pay  ail  delivery  chartfes.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Dept.  F-947  lOO  to  108 

(Established  1858J  STUkESIN  PITTSBURGH: 


FOR  HER 
CHRISTMAS 
PRE  SE  N 

The  Loftis ''Perfection*'  Diamond  Ring 

our  great  special.  It  stands  alone  as  the  most 
perfect  Diamond  Ring  ever  produced.  Only 
finest  quality  pure  white  diamonds,  perfect 
in  cut  and  full  of  fiery  brilliancy,  are  used. 
Skillfully  mounted  in  our  famous  Loftis 
“Perfection”  14k  solid  gold  6-prong  ring, 

which  possesses  every  line  of  delicate  grace  .... 
beauty .  Sent  in  velvet  ring  box  .ready  for  presentation' 

Credit  Terms:  $5  a  Month 

The  Loftis  Credit  System  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  at  Christmas  time.  By  opening  a  charge 
account  with  us  you  can  make  a  very  liflle  ready! 
money  supply  bandsume,  lasting  gifts  for  all.! 

,  Diamonds,  Watches,  etc. 

N.  State  St..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ST.  LOUIS:  OMAHA.  (66  Years  of  Success) 
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YOU  Also  Can  Be  A  Leader! 


IN  business,  in  politics — ^before  the  Court  and  in 
private  life — legal  training  gives  POWER, 
PRESTIGE,  WEALTH.  Every  move  in  busi¬ 
ness — every  phase  of  politics  and  government — and 
thousands  of  transactions  of  our  everyday  life — de¬ 
mand  a  knowledge  of  law.  Naturally,  the  legally 
trained  man  leads — for  his  expert  knowledge  puts 
him  in  a  position  to  advise,  to  guide,  to  direct. 

Today,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before — due 
to  increasing  governmental  control — the  legally  trained 
man  is  in  DEMAND.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission — Pure  Food — Reasonable  Rates — Employers’ 
Liability — The  Sherman  Law — Tariff — these  are  a  few 
of  many  cases  where  the  law  is  taking  a  hand  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  law  tells  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
— how  to  keep  out  of  trouble  and  avoid  expensive 
lawsuits. 

We  NOW  offer  you  a  tremendous  opportunity,  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  Scholarship  in  our  big  Law 
School — to  become  a  leader  of  men — to  learn  law  at 
home  during  your  spare  moments. 


be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  succeeding 
either  as  practicing  attorneys  or  in  business  pursuits. 

A  Startling 

Scholarship  Offer! 

_  This  startling  offer  is  being  made  for  a  limited 
time  to  readers  of  this  magazine.  An  offer  so  liberal, 
so  unusual,  that  we  can  only  give  you  the  facts  in 
direct  letters!  On  this  offer  the  world’s  most  brilliant 
array  of  legal  talent  is  at  your  command.  We  furnish 
you  a  Magnificent  Law  Library,  masterful  lessons  and 
lectures.  Our  Consulting  Service  is  at  your  disposal. 
We  offer  you  a  FREE  SCHOLARSHIP  entitling  you 
to  our  Complete  Three  Year  Course  and  Service  at  a 
tremendously  low  cost. 

This  Offer  is  Limited 
— Act  Quickly! 


The  Greatest  Law  School  for 
Home  Stu<Jy  in  the  World 

Offers  you  this  remarkable  opportunity!  Write  at 
once!  There  is  no  better,  no  more  thorough  way  to 
learn  law  than  to  study  right  at  home.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  Wananiakcr,  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  and  hundreds  of  our  greatest  men  studied 
law — many  of  them  AT  HOiME.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet,  with  but  one 
exception,  practiced  at  the  Bar.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  public  offices.  National,  State  and  Municipal,  are 
filled  with  legally  trained  men. 

YOU  can  become  a  leader  of  men — YOU  can  im¬ 
prove  your  position  in  the  political  and  social  world— 
YOU  can  increase  your  earning  power — if  you  become 
legally  trained. 

Statistics  show  that  students  studying  law  by  cor¬ 
respondence  are  the  most  successful  in  passing  Bar  ex¬ 
aminations.  IMore  than  forty  thousand  students  have 
enrolled  in  our  big  Law  School.  Our  graduates  are  to 


We  cannot  afford  to  hold  this  otFer  open  indefinitely.  The 
offer  is  strictly  limited.  Clip  the  coupon — right  now — before  you 
turn  the  page.  _  Mail  it — get  the  facts  at  once.  This  puts  you 
under  no  obligation — it  costs  you  nothing — it  simply  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  facts  and  decide.  Surely  you  will  not 


vast  importance  to  your  success  in  life — an 
opportunity  which  will  surely  lead  to  a 
greater  success  than  you  can  possibly  win 
in  any  other  way.  Tear  off  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  right  now. 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 

Dept.  1368  Manhattan  BUg.,  CHICAGO 

W^e  Guarantee 

to  coach  Free  any 
graduate  failing  to 
pas-i  the  Bar  exam¬ 
ination.  Our  course 
covers  all  branches 
of  American  Law 
and  includes  the 
same  studies  as  the 
leading  Law  Sc  hooie 

^Hiirry!  -  Mail  this  Coupon 

J  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 


Dept.  I3e8  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Gentlemen:  Without  any  oblifrations  on  me  whatever,  please  send  me 
full  particulars  of  your  remarkable  Schi>larship  OtTi-r.  Also  st-nd  me  free 
and  prepaiit,  your  School  Calalotr  which  tells  bow  I  cau  become  luealiv 
trained  at  home.  »*»*•■» 


I  Name 


City 


In  writing  i*  adwrriistrt,  pltost  menliefi  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 
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This  American  Adder 
Sold  for  $35 

Has  Suddenly  Captured  the  Country 
Sales  150  Daily 


Here  is  an  Adding  Machine  hardly  six 
months  old.  But  the  want  was  so  general 
and  the  price  so  amazing  that  it  is  now  the 
most  popular  machine  in  America. 

An  individual  Adder,  weight  17  pounds. 
Put  it  close  to  the  books  or  papers.  Place 
one  on  each  desk,  instead  of  having  your 


prise  has  sufficient  wealth  to  warrant  his 
success.  The  promoter  of  a  big  enterprise 
must  do  more  than  the  commander  of  an 
army,  he  must  count  pocketbooks  as  well  as 
count  noses — moreover,  he  must  study 
noses. 

The  question  of  there  being  sufficient 
wealth  in  the  community  to  sustain  his  en- 
lerjn-ise  is,  in  itself,  a  matter  demanding  a 
considerable  reasoning.  He  must  determine 
how  far  this  wealth  is  due  to  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  how  far  it  is  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  local  public,  and  how  far  it  is  built  up 


one  more  competent.  The  $160  machines 
do  nothing  more  than  this. 

Please  remember  this  machine  is  the 
product  of  one  of  the  largest  metal  working 
concerns  in  the  world. 

Its  Unique  Uses 

Countless  big  offices  now  use  this  machine 
so  each  desk  may  have  its  Adder. 


by  commercial  relations.  In  other  words, 
how  staple  and  dependable  it  is.  The  busi¬ 
ness  man  with  a  large  faculty  of  reason 
will  not  only  investigate  all  these  problems, 
but  will  make  equations  of  these  factors  and 
eliminate  those  that  are  “risky.” 

Men  who  are  shy  in  the  reasoning  faculty 
and  are  strongly  imaginative — the  Colonel 
Sellers  of  business  life — fail  simply  because 
they  do  not  make  these  practical  equations 
of  the  factors  in  the  physical  situation  be¬ 
fore  “getting  in.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  man  of  large 


affairs  cannot  himself  gather  all  these  facts: 
it  may  be  held  that  he  will  have  to  depend 
upon  other  men  for  most  of  the  data  and 
conclusions,  and  that  a  good  many  times 
these  men  may  not  see  things  as  they  are. 
It  is  exactly  under  such  conditions  that  the 
man  with  the  broad  head  at  this  mental 
region — (1)  reason-region — gains  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  can  match  together  all  the 
varying  or  contradictory  information  gained 
by  other  men  so  as  to  reveal  the  weakness 
of  any  part  of  the  whole  plan. 

A  man  already  in  business  has  or  should 
have  these  segments  of  information  welded 
into  usable  form;  but  the  man  going  into 
new  territory  or  into  a  new  enterprise  mu  si 
make  original  equations. 

First-class  reasoning,  however,  require: 
more  than  an  anlaysis  of  conditions.  Then 
must  be  the  capability  of  putting  togethei 
masses  of  facts. 

The  above  plan  of  matching  ideas  anc 
facts  is  part  of  this  massing.  But  the  syn 
thetic  act  of  reasoning  is  to  draw  judgment 
that  are  in  harmony  with  the  evidence  am 
the  facts,  and  that  are  conclusive  enough  ti 
warrant  acting  upon.  Many  men  hav 
plenty  of  small  judgments  but  no  larg 
ones;  their  judgments  are  in  pieces,  are  un 
related  judgments.  Their  processes  of  rea 
soiling  stop  short  of  fundamental  conclu 
sions ;  they  have  opinions,  but  no  solid  basi 
for  action. 

The  law  of  good  reasoning  is  to  draw  frt 
quent  final  judgments,  to  draw  workabl 
conclusions.  These  may  have  to  be  change 
the  next  day,  but  until  they  are  change 
they  are  vital  and  useful ;  unrelated,  fra^ 
mentary  conclusions  are  not  useful  at  an 
time. 

Exactly  here  is  where  the  broad-heai 
reasoning — the  broad-end  of  the  nose  re: 
soning— has  the  great  advantage  over  tl 
narrow-head-reasoning.  The  broad-heac 
reasoning  tends  to  massed  and  final  judt 
ments;  these  final  conclusions  give  this  tyi 
of  character,  or  head,  exclusiveness,  becau; 
the  conclusions  are  drawn  when  the  fac 
are  fresh  and  the  memory  complete.  Na 
row-head-reasoning  is  acute  but  has  a  coi 
stant  tendency  to  defer  judgment  ar 
action;  its  judgments  must  usually  be  force 
upon  it  by  necessity.  Delayed  judgmen 
are  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  e; 
ecutive  ability. 

Next  to  broad-head-reasoning  our  “con 
posite  face”  indicates  the  presence  of  “coi 
structive  imagination”  (2).  The  executh 
must  be  able  mentally  to  see  the  futu 
growth  of  his  structure. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  a  condition  whi< 
is  fit  for  success  at  a  given  time  will  be  i 
for  success  in  the  future.  A  hundred  co 
ditions  may  nullify  this  assumption.  A  rrn 
with  large  constructive  imagination  will  s< 


people  wait  for  the  central  machine. 

It  adds,  subtracts  and  multiplies.  It  is 
quick  and  infallible.  Anyone  can  operate, 
and  speed  comes  quickly. 

Each  complete  number,  before  the  addi¬ 
tion,  appears  clearly  on  the  key-board. 

Check  it  with  your  copy  and  mistakes  are 
impossible. 

Never  was  an  Adder  so  simple.  Never 


Size: 

in.  square 
Weight: 

17  pounds 


Or  as  portable  machines  requiring  no 
expert.  They  save  their  cost  over  and  over 
in  time. 

Small  offices,  factories  and  stores  have 
bought  thousands  —  places  where  Adders 
heretofore  were  too  costly.  Now  for  $36  they 
get  an  up-to-date  Adder,  which  adds  a 
hundred  figures  a  minute. 

A  million  men  need  it,  and  one  glance  at 
this  Adder  will  prove  you  to  be  one  of  them* 
You  would  not  do  without  it. 

Ten  Days’  Trial 

To  prove  this,  we  place  the  American 
Adder  on  trial.  Our  local  dealer  will  send  it 
to  you,  or  we’ll  send  it,  express  prepaid. 
There  will  be  no  obligation.  After  10  days’ 
test,  just  refuse  it  or  keep  it. 

For  your  own  sake,  write  for  this  trial. 
Here  is  something  you  need  and  which  no 
price  buys  elsewhere.  If  you  are  not  ripe 
for  a  trial,  then  please  ask  for  our  book. 


American  Can  Company 


Adding  Machine 
Division 


1216  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Eastern  Sales  Dept.,  446  W.  14th  Street,  New  York 
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sense  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
modifying  conditions.  A  man  with  a  nar- 
]dw  forehead  and  thin  nose  end  and  septum 
■'dll  seldom  see  or  sense  adverse  future  con¬ 
ations  ;  he  will  be — unless  he  has  trained 
i  imself  against  his  characteristic  weakness 
I  -very  apt  to  be  intensely  buried  in  the  facts 
:  id  details  of  the  present, 
i  The  growth  of  wealth  and  population  are 
jften  erratic  factors;  sentiment,  opportuni- 
fes  and  facilities  have  local  and  territorial 
j  ifluence.  The  man  with  a  wide  construc- 
tve  forehead  sees  or  makes  these  trends. 

I  The  next  region  to  be  taken  into  consid- 

■  ation  is  that  of  “foresight”  and  “intuition” 
,3).  This  region  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
irehead  and  at  the  end  of  the  nose.  The 
Dse  sign  of  intuition  blends  very  closely 
'  ith  the  sign  of  attention  in  the  same  organ, 
Tiich  is  just  forward  of  intuition. 

Intuition  and  foresight  aid  reason  by 
irrying  things  as  they  are  into  things  as 
ley  will  be.  Intuition,  when  strong,  sees 
'obabilities  where  reason  at  best  only  sees 

■  issibilities ;  it  reaches  a  given  field  while 
‘le  field  is  still  one  of  opportunities. 

{ We  hear  much  about  the  “matter-of-fact 
’an.”  As  a  matter-of-fact  we  seldom  see 
|iis  type  of  man  near  the  head  of  large  in- 
(pstries.  In  that  rarer  atmosphere  a  man 
\  ust  have  both  fact  and  sensibility.  A  plan 
jiat  stops  with  the  present  and  does  not 
redicate  a  changing  future  is  not  a  part 
f:  an  executive’s  field.  A  high  salaried  man 
i-ust  have  a  wider -horizon  than  today’s  sun- 
fse  or  sunset  to  his  business  outlook.  The 
1  gh  salaried  man  is  almost  invariably  a 
[an  of  anticipation;  the  faculties  of  fore- 
*  ?ht  and  intuition  are  the  faculties  of  antic- 

■  ation.  One  must  anticipate  if  he  is  to 

■  alise  in  productive  fields  of  activity.  It 
j  ay  be  said  that  nature  seldom  expects  a 
^way-back”  nose  to  carry  a  heavy  load ; 

I  )r  does  she  expect  a  short  nose  to  see  very 
T  r  ahead. 

!  Reason,  constructive  imagination  and  in- 
!  ition  are  the  basis  of  original  ideas  and 
!  inventive  ability.  But  these  require  the 
td  of  developed  “attention”  (4)  ;  this  kind 
J.  attention  is  shown  by  prominence  in  the 
^  d  of  the  nose  at  (4)  and  by  the  promi- 
j  nee  of  the  forehead  just  below  intui- 

(4).  _ 

Ij  Attention  is  concentrated  and  conscious 
jiservation.  It  sees  utility  as  well  as  it 
;  es  objects;  it  aids  reason  by  the  projec- 
)n  of  images  of  the  things  reasoned  about. 

'  When  attention  is  simply  vivid  and  me- 
1  um  in  size,  it  is  transient ;  it  pays  equal  at- 
ntion  to  every  thing,  it  does  not  segregate 
atters  that  are  important  from  those  that 
:  e  trivial  or  unimportant.  When  attention 
‘  large  and  conscious,  it  is  selective;  it  ig- 
!  'res  the  useless  and  the  unimportant,  it 
\oks  through  the  fog  at  the  river  and  the 
1 

I 
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These  Bond  papers 
bear  the 


Trade-Mark 

Water-Mark 


COUPON  BOND 
AGAWAN  BOND 
BANKERS  BOND 
CONTRACT  BOND 
DEBENTURE  BOND 
DERBY  BOND 
HICKORY  BOND 
INDENTURE  BOND 
JAPAN  BOND 
PERSIAN  BOND 
RIVAL  BOND 
ROMAN  BOND 
SECURITY  TRUST 
BOND 

STANDARD  BOND 

There  are  Thirty-Four 
in  all. 


Determine  the  Quality,  Weight  and  Finish 
of  Your  Sales-Letter  Paper  hy  the 
Class  to  Which  You  Are  Appealing ! 

That  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  best  results.  It 
has  been  proven  by  the  experience  of  advertis-- 
ing  men  and  other  shrewd  paper  buyers. 

A  high  grade  grocer  writing  to  a  selected  list  of  | 

clients  should  use  a  finer  grade  of  paper  than  a  ! 

small  banker  writing  to  small  investors.  ' 

In  other  words,  the  results  from  a  sales- letter  are 
invariably  better  if  the  quality  of  the  paper  is  se-  I 

lected  according  to  the  class  to  which  it  goes  rather 
than  merely  by  the  trade  it  represents.  i 

This  scientific  analysis  of  paper-values  is  worth 
looking  into. 

For  your  guidance,  we  have  had  prepared  an  an-  j 
alysis  covering  years  of  experience  in  sales- letter  j 
work.  It  eliminates  guess-work  and  theorizing.  4 

Write  today  for  the  portfolio  “How  to  Buy  Business  Correspon-  h 

dence  Paper”  which  also  contains  samples  of  “EAGLE  A”  Bond  1 

Papers  adaptable  to  practically  every  business  use  and  purpose.  j 

[Write  for  this  Portfolio  Today,  but  pleasel  *  j 

write  on  your  Business  Letter- Heading. J  L 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO.  1 

41  MAIN  STREET,  HOLYOKE,  MASS.  ; 


Twenty-Nine  Mills  under  one  management  spell  economy  in  making  and  sell¬ 
ing.  As  a  result,  you  get  the  utmost  in  paper  quality  at  the  price  when  you  buy 


ground  beyond,  it  grasps  the  essentials  and 
is  impatient  at  cobwebs. 

The  location  of  attention  in  the  end  of 
the  nose  is  the  reason  why  a  good  firm  end 
of  the  nose  indicates  concentrated  observa¬ 
tion  and  foresight;  but  the  nose  end  must 
not  be  too  large  or  it  will  indicate  that  its 
faculties  will  absorb  the  energy  and  power 
that  should  be  used  in  other  directions. 
When  a  faculty  becomes  a  monopolist,  it  is 
apt  to  become  a  single-rail  track  without  any 
switches.  Executive  abilities  demand  a  home 
track;  they  must  frequent  their  source  of  sup¬ 


plies — reason  and  constructive  imagination  • 
The  mental  co-helper  of  “reason”  (1), 
“constructive  imagination”  (2),  “intuition 
and  foresight”  (3),  and  “attention”  (4)  is 
“memory”  (5).  Memory  has  no  easily  read 
facial  sign.  Its  forehead  sign  (5)  is  just" 
below  the  region  of  reason  with  which  it  is 
so  intimately  associated.  Tlie  faculty  of 
memory  has  the  greatest  variety  of  actions 
of  any  of  the  mental  organs,  but  its  one 
characteristic  with  which  our  subject  closeh' 
deals  is  the  recollection  of  facts  and  judg¬ 
ments. 
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Tone 


’S 


The  perfect 
motor  mechan¬ 
ism  revolves  the 
metal  turn-table 
in  complete  si¬ 
lence  and  atun-  • 
varying  speed. 


The  speedometer 
operates  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  speed¬ 
ometer  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 


The  continuous,  uninterrupted  tone  •  chamber 
and  the  exclusively  Columbia  tone-control  leaves. 


The  reprodu¬ 
cer  is  a  marvel 
—  ‘  of  naturalness, 
purity,  brilli¬ 
ance  and round- 
ness  of  tone. 


that  is  not  the  only  reason 
why  you  should  buy  a 

COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

The  first  official  order  for  talking  machines  for  the 
New  York  City  Schools  was  given  to  the  Columbia. 
And  the  decision  was  based  on  tone  comparisons. 

Where  such  comparisons  of  tone  are  made,  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  always  practically  sure  to  be  chosen. 

There  must  be  something  itj  it! 

Take  the  ‘Tavorite^’  at  $50 
as  a  brilliant  example: 

Greatly  improved,  but  the  price  remains  the  same 

{And  the  easy  terms  of  purchase  too — $5  a  month) 

Sold,  as  we  believe,  for  three  straight  years  to  more  people  than 
any  other  instrument — regardless  of  name,  price,  or  make. 
“Favorite”  in  name  and  favorite  in  fact — and  now  here 
illustrated  in  its  new  form,  better  worthy  of  its  “  Fav'orite'” 
name  and  of  its  reputation  than  ever  before. 

Go  to  any  Columbia  dealer  and  ask  him  to  play  any  records 
that  you  like  on  a  new  “  Favorite.”  That’s  a  part  of  his  day’s 
work  and  it  will  be  a  treat  for  you.  Or  write  to  us  for  special 
folder  illustrating  the  new  “Favorite”  and  the  first  of  our  new 
series  of  booklets  “The  Story  of  an  Opera.” 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

All  Columbia  records  will  play  on  Victor  talking  machines. 
Likewise  all  Columbia  Grafonolas  will  play  Victor  records. 


New  York 


GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  Box  416,  Woolworth  Building, 

Toronto:  363  Sorauren  Ave.  Prices  in  Canada  plus  Duty. 

Creators  of  the  talking  machine  industry.  Pioneers  and  leaders  in  the  talking  machine  art.  Owners  of  the  fundamental  patents. 
Largest  manufacturers  of  talking  machines  in  the  world.  Dealers  and  prospective  Dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter  and  a 
free  copy  of  our  book,  ''Music  Money."  Manufacturers  of  the  Dictaohnne. 


This  characteristic  one  frequently  hears 
spoken  of  as  the  Law  of  Association.  The 
basis  of  good  memory-action  is  the  careful 
mental  association  of  similar  facts.  Reason 
can  thus  bring  memory’s  facts  and  judg¬ 
ments  into  immediate  play,  and  recollection 
seems  spontaneous. 

This  habit  of  mental  association  makes 
speech  and  argument  more  vivid  and  con¬ 
vincing;  it  makes  reasoning  much  quicker 
and  judgment  wider  than  would  be  the  case 
if  only  a  few  facts  were  at  hand  or  if  one 
had  to  search  his  memory  for  evidence 


stored  somewhere  in  his  “mental  machine.” 

There  is  another  memory  law  that  we 
have  observed,  one  which  may  be  called  the 
Law  of  Opposites,  or  of  pairs.  The  men¬ 
tality  works  slower  under  this  law  than 
under  the  Law  of  Association.  Under  this 
latter  law  the  mentality  would  say  “The 
man’s  name  is  Black — Black — no,  Black¬ 
wood”  ;  under  the  Law  of  Opposites,  the. 
mentality  would  say  “The  man’s  name  is 
Black  —  Black  —  Black  —  no,  White,  Mr. 
White.” 

As  with  names,  so  with  business  facts. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 


The  laws  of  memory  apply  to  both  alike. 
Familiarity  with  the  god  Vulcan  would 
bring  to  memory  vulcanite,  hardness,  heat, 
carbon,  grinding,  emery,  corondum,  anthra¬ 
cite,  graphite  and  a  whole  series  of  rela¬ 
tions. 

In  business  projects  much  of  the  matter 
is  generally  new,  and  the  command  of  sug¬ 
gestive  or  associative  relations  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  “Time  is  a  factor  of  the 
contract”;  delays  jeopardize  opportunities. 
The  executive  must  survey  scattered  fields 
and  possibilities,  must  recall  facts,  must 
reason  and  construct  expeditiously  and  with 
assurity. 

In  “sizing  up  the  man”  when  searching 
for  the  abilities  required  to  “make  good”  in 
large  enterprises,  according  to  the  outline 
herein  given,  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  in 
determining  whether  or  no  a  man  has  the 
essential  fineness  of  quality.  This  fineness 
of  quality  can  be  discovered  in  three  ways ; 
First,  through  direct  observation  by  one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  art  of  making  human  equa¬ 
tions  ;  second,  by  the  history  of  the  progress 
a  man  has  made  by  his  own  efforts ;  and 
third,  though  rarely,  by  some  uncommon 
test  of  character  or  distinctive  achievement 
that  stands  as  a  criterion  of  a  man’s  metal 


Efficiency  Cogs  in  the  Wheels  oi 
Business 

(Continued  from  Page  276.) 

“I  was  going  into*  an  elevator  ir 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  one  day,  and  the  boj 
said  to  me,  ‘Pants  presseci,  50c?’  I  said 
‘No.’  Going  down,  two  hours  later,  ‘Pant* 
pressed,  50c?’  with  the  same  accent,  anc 
just  as  politely  as  before,  I  said,  ‘No. 
Going  up  four  hours  later,  ‘Pants  pressed 
50c?’  Well,  then  I  looked  at  my  pants 
and  began  to  think  perhaps  they  did  neec 
pressing.  That  little  fellow  was  using 
unconsciously  one  of  the  most  importan 
fixed  laws  that  we  are  handling  today  fo; 
the  building  of  business — the  law  of  itera 
tion. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  t( 
carry  your  point,  whatever  it  is,  don’ 
argue  it.  You  will  arouse  resistance,  th* 
very  thing  you  want  to  avoid.  When  you 
customer  begins  to  get  the  idea,  don’ 
butt  in.  Let  him  reason  it  out  for  him 
self.  A  good  many  salesmen  talk  to< 
much;  they  talk  a  customer  into  a  sale 
and  then  by  the  same  method  proceed  t< 
talk  him  right  out  of  it.  They  are  like  ; 
great  many  railroads  that  enter  into  Nev 
York  City,  they  haven’t  got  terminal  facil 
ities. 

When  you  find  that  a  customer  is  think 
ing  about  your  proposition,  be  quiet.  H' 
is  surrendering,  and  he  wants  to  surrend 
er  with  dignity.  He  wants  to  give  hi 
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14.  City  luvestings 

15.  West  Street 
Iri.  Biuger 

17.  One  Forty  One 
Broadway 
IH.  XT.  S.  Realty 

19.  Liberty  Tower 

20.  Trinity 

21.  V.  S.  Express 

22.  American 

Surety 


28.  Empire 

24.  Germania  Fire 

Ins.  Co. 

25.  m  Wall  St. 

2H.  Astor  Court 
27.  Johnston 

2S.  Wall  Exchange 

29.  Broad 

Exchange 

30.  Whitehall 

31.  Whitehall 


The  following  (not 

shown)  containone 

or  more  S  A  F  E  • 

CABIMETS  : 

Metropolitan 

Flatiron 

Fifth  Avenue 

Brunsw'ick 

The  Times 

Park  Avenue 

Woolworth 


New  YORK  CITY  contains  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  modern  ofi&ce  buildings 
in  the  world.  In  their  construction  and 
equipment  are  embodied  the  most  approved 
means  known  to  science  for  insuring  safety,  convenience,  economy  of  space, 
comfort  and  efficiency.  Many  of  the  offices  in  the  buildings  indicated  by 
numbers  in  the  above  group  are  equipped  with 
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reason  for  buying.  We  all  like  to 
1  that  we  do  it  ourselves  instead  of  be- 
j;  forced  or  induced  by  salesmanship, 
e  clever  salesman  will  note  that,  and 
.illy  the  customer  will  give  the  proper 
,  ;ning  by  asking  a  question. 

'“In  your  literature  or  advertising  mat- 
,  if  you  have  been  standing  for  a  par- 
jlar  phase  of  business,  keep  it.  You  | 
fht  to  select  one  thing,  and  make  that  j 
■;  thing  the  object  of  your  exclusive  ' 
;  /^ertising.  If  it  is  prompt  delivery, 

!  iply  write  in  your  ad  the  words, 
i  ompt  delivery.’  Spread  it  out  over  the 
i  nmunity  that  your  specialty  is  prompt 
'■  ivery.  Just  keep  hammering  away  at 
t  little  suggestion,  and  you  keep  the 
a  going.  Use  circulars,  use  a  mailing  j 
I  ,  and  if  you  use  newspapers  in  your  ; 
I  al  town,  use  more  than  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  different  ad  in  each.  Adver- 
p  the  same  goods,  and  change  the 
'  rding,  as  you  will,  but  keep  that  sug- 
:.tive  thought,  ‘prompt  delivery,’  in  | 
j.h  ads,  because  many  families  get  both 
)ers,  and  here  they  read  the  same  : 
ij)ds  talked  about  in  a  different  way,  but  j 
jh  the  same  suggestion. 


■•In  Iteration,  you  impart  your  thought 
;ectly,  either  by  letter,  by  advertisement 
I  by  word  of  mouth.  Your  customer 


,  set  impartation.  The  next  law,  how- 
;  r,  is  that  of  indirect  suggestion,  or  get- 
j  the  idea  into  the  mind  of  your  cus- 
1  ler  in  a  roundabout  way,  from  a  source 
( I  at  a  time  when  your  customer  doesn’t 
fpect. 

[I 

!  It  takes  thought  and  ingenuity  to  get 
Mfect  suggestion,  therefore,  it  is  harder 
[vork,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  com- 
[atively  few  work  it;  also  the  reason 
:  y  you  should  work  it,  and  be  different 
n  the  rest.  Do  something  hard.  Strive 
;do  the  thing  that  is  uncommon.  Let 
i  tell  you  a  little  experience  of  my  own  : 

friend  of  mine  wanted  to  sell  me 
le  life  insurance.  I  told  him,  ‘All  you 
•  is  probably  true,  but  I  am  an  edu- 
i  or,  and  an  educator  doesn’t  make  much 
aey.  You  men  that  make  things  of 
'  tter,  and  sell  things  made  of  matter, 
jeh  the  people  can  see  and  decide  on, 
L  making  more  money  in  a  month  than 
m  make  in  a  year.’  About  two  or  three 
iks  later  I  met  a  man  on  Main  street, 
(l  he  mentioned  a  funeral  of  a  mutual 
1  uaintance  who  had  died.  Then  he 
J,  ‘That  reminds  me,  I  took  out  some 
i  insurance,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing.  I 
'  ider  who  invented  life  insurance,  who 
t  thought  of  it.  He  had  a  great  head 
•!  him,  whoever  he  was.’ 

'The  suggestion  appealed  to  me  and  I 
'  It  right  away  and  bought  a  policy  from 


It  affords  protection  to  valuable  pa¬ 
pers,  documents  and  records  and  com¬ 
bines  with  ample  security  from  fire  and 
meddlers  a  maximum  of  convenience. 

Wherever  modern  methods  are  be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  business  THE 
SAFE-CABINET  is  in  demand  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  one  steel  filing  cabinet 
that  has  proven  its  fire  resisting  value 
in  a  score  of  great  conflagrations  and 


my  friend,  who  met  me  some  months 
afterwards  and  said  to  me,  ‘Dr.,  I  don’t 
like  to  tell  you,  but  I  hired  that  man  to 
meet  you  on  Main  street  that  day  and  say 
what  he  did  about  life  insurance.’ 

“That  is  called  third  party  salesman¬ 
ship.  The  third  party  must  be  someone 
who  isn’t  in  cahoots,  so  far  as  you  can 
see,  with  the  other  fellow,  but  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  adopted  all  over  the  country.  I  know 
of  cities  who  work  that  scheme  with 
manufacturing  plants,  which  they  would 
like  to  have  moved  to  their  city.  I  know 


the  1913  Model  is  the  only  insulated 
cabinet  or  safe  that  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  and  bears  their  label  of 
inspection. 

When  in  need  of  modern  office 
equipment  eall  up  THE  SAFE-CAB¬ 
INET  Agent  in  your  city.  If  you  do 
not  find  him  listed  in  your  telephone 
directory  address  the  home  office. 


of  big  firms,  one  for  example,  the  biggest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  who  are  working 
indirect  suggestion,  or  third  party  sales¬ 
manship,  and  working  it  strong. 

“Talk  about  your  goods  to  each  other, 
so  that  someone  overhears  it.  The  talk¬ 
ing  about  it, — the  little  drop  in  the  ear, — 
it  doesn’t  come  as  an  advertisement  but 
as  though  you  were  talking  about  a  good 
thing  among  yourselves.  As  though  you 
want  to  talk  about  it,  but  do  not  want  it 
to  get  out.  That  is  the  very  thing  the 
other  fellow  wants  to  get  hold  of. 


Dept.  E-2 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 
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Nervousness  and  Exhaustion 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  dag  and 
you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out,  there  is  nothing 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 


Horsford*s  Acid  Phosphate 


(NOni- ALCOHOLIC-) 


Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness;  strengthen  and  clear 
the  brain  that  has  become  tired  and  confused  by  overwork 
and  worry,  and  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 


A  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious,  refreshing  driu>^. 


An  KdeaS  Remedy  in  Nervous  Disorders. 


The  Standard  of  Pencil  Excellence 


A. 


W.  FABER 

The  most  perfect 
equipment 


writing  and 
it  is  possible  to 

ESTABLISHED  1761. 


drawinji 

produce. 


A.  W.  FABER, 


IN  E  W  A  R  K,  IN.  J. 


An  Income  For  Life  Assured 

Bearing  Pecan  Groves 


FOR  SALE 


ORAKTKI)  r  Vl’KIt-SUELI.  ri'.CAX.  (Natural  Siae.) 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 


Bearing 


u  presents  a  few  investors  Peyelpped  Pccap  Ofchards  ” 


who'are  in  a  position  to  l/eVClOpCU  1  CCail  V/1  Cimi  Ud  age  from  3  to  6  years, 
purchase  2,  5  or  10  acres  of  . 

come  for  LIFE  from  small  investment.  The  trees  are  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  budded  paper- 
shell  Pecans,  many  BEARING  FINE  CROPS  OF  NUTS  THIS  YEAR.  In  the  heart  of  the  Georgia 

Pecan  Belt.  Write  for  expert  opinions  on  “Pecan  Groves  as  a  gilt  edge  investment  and  government  data. 

AT  THE  LOW  PRICES,  we  are  offering  these  tracts,  they  are  great  bargains  and  should  be  quickly  taken,  these 
groves  have  been  cared  for  by  an  expert  horticulturist,  who  will  contmue  in  charge  if  desired. 

They  are  paying"  good  dividends  now  and  in  5  years  should 
yield  from  25  to  50  per  cent  annual  dividends,  besides 
giving  you  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  value  of  your  principal 

We  will  also  plant  and  care  for  2,  5  or  10  acre  Pecan  or  Fif?  Groves  for  small  investors  in  Georgia  or  Florida  on  the  small 
monthly  payment  plan,  on  which  you  can  earn  5%  from  the  start  and  double  the  value  of  your  purchase  in  five  years. 

If  Interested  WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  “Fortunes  in  Pecans” 


St.  Andrews  Bay  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 


Room  801 
111  Broadway 


New  York 


“You  can  have  indirect  suggestion  i 
your  advertisement.  I  have  written  3 
books  on  32  different  lines  of  merchandis 
for  John  Wanamaker.  Among  those  3 
lines  they  asked  me  to  make  a  book  o 
shoes.  A  book  of  500  pages  from  th 
days  of  sandals  down  to  the  various  kinc 
of  shoes  manufactured  today.  I  ra 
through  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  et 
To  quote  a  philosopher  on  shoes  sets  tf 
people  thinking.  It  comes  as  an  indirei 
suggestion.  They  never  thought  that  ll 
philosophers  had  anything  to  say  aboi 
shoes.  It  gives  the  customers  faith — thf 
won’t  argue  back  against  a  dead  man. 

“The  third  thing  on  the  list  is  Positiv 
ness.  Use  it  in  your  circular,  in  your  ai 
vertisement,  or  in  your  talk,  and  teac 
your  salesmen  to  use  it.  All  Wanamaker 
store  is  doing  the  same  thing.  Aiwa; 
avoid  the  negative  where  a  negate 
thought  will  influence.  Don’t  say  ‘don’ 
because  every  time  you  say  it  to  tl 
minds  you  are  trying  to  influence,  you  g 
them  to  think  of  the  very  thing  you  dor 
want  them  to  think  about.  When  I  w 
lecturing  up  in  Winnipeg,  a  man  who  h; 
been  elected  president  of  a  club  of  I 
men  wanted  to  have  all  the  members  o 
to  a  meeting.  He  wrote  an  invitation 
his  own  handwriting  to  126  members,  ai 
only  six  came.  I  asked  him  to  show  r 
one  of  the  invitations.  It  read,  ‘Don’t  fc 
get  to  come.’  Immediately  they  forgot. 

“Cut  out  of  your  letter  or  circular 
the  ‘dont’s.’  Rewrite  your  letter.  Dn 
positive  statements  into  those  negati 
holes.  You  will  find  the  second  lett 
you  write  or;  the  same  subject  has  a  p' 
all  the  way  through.  When  you  put  ir 
negative  thought,  you  stop  the  current 
thought.  It  is  like  dropping  a  big  ro 
in  the  path  of  your  progress,  but  if  y 
have  one  sentence  with  no  negative 
from  beginning  to  end,  you  have  a  pulli 
effect  that  the  customers  themselves  fee 


The  Man  Who  Wins 


The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  work 
The  man  who  toils  while  the  next  man  shir 
The  man  who  stands  in  his  deep  distress 
With  his  head  held  high  in  the  deadly  pres 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 


The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  knows 
The  value  of  pain  and  the  worth  of  woes — 
Who  a  lesson  learns  from  the  man  who  fail.s 
And  a  moral  finds  in  his  mournful  wails; 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 


The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  stays 
In  the  unsought  paths  and  the  rocky  ways, 
And,  perhaps,  who  lingers,  now  and  then, 

To  help  some  failure  rise  again. 

Ah !  he  is  the  man  who  wins ! 

— Baltimore  Ne 
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A  VIATION  will  greviously  disappoint 
our  expectations  if  it  fails  to  work 
a  drastic  change  for  the  better  in  the 
jpearance  of  city  roofs.  As  they  are  now, 
r  most  of  them  at  any  rate,  nothing  could 
be  more  depressing, 
than 


Making 
Use 
of  the 
Roof 


more 

more  distressing, 
the  view  from  a  tower 
or  high  office  building — 
or  of  course  an  aero¬ 
plane — over  the  weary 
expanse  of  roofs  spread 
m  below.  It  is  a  dreary  desert  for  “tarry 
ebbles  and  tin.”  broken  only  by  an  oc- 
isional  skylight  with  its 
learn  of  glass,  or  here  and 
aere  an  air  shaft  whose  pur- 
*  le  depths  suggest  bad  ven- 
lation  and  worse  light, 
low  and  again  the  round 
ulk  of  a  water  tank  ob- 
mdes  itself,  squatting  in 
le  midst  of  its  own  rectang- 
lar  patch  of  slag  or  tin,  or 
Ise  painfully  perched  across 
'  he  angle  of  the  side  walls 
•arried  up  above  the  roof  at 
ne  corner  of  the  building. 

The  only  relief  comes 
ither  from  scattered  old 
uildings  whose  pitch  roofs, 
overed  with  weather-green 
opper  or  decent  slate  or 
:  iles,  rejoice  the  eye,  or  else 
I  rom  structures  of  recent 
ate  where  some  regard  for 
;  ppearance  from  above  has 
j  rompted  a  decorous  treat- 
!'  lent.  One  notable  feature 
!  f  these  newer  roofs  is  that  the  water 
I  anks  are  not  only  not  placed  where 
‘  ley  will  be  visible  from  the  street,  but  they 
I  re  enclosed  in  little  house-like  structures 
I  f  suitable  design  so  that  they  offer  no  of- 
'  ense  to  the  sight.  On  the  large  hotels, 
;i  oof-gardens  by  the  score  have  flourished, 
,  nd  city  houses  and  even  country  dwellings 
;oo  are  following  the  lead.  Even  open  air 
I  chools  can  be  provided  for  on  the  roofs 
ii  'f  some  of  the  modern  buildings  and  play- 
rounds  established. — Building  Manage- 
!  'lent. 


turers  of  America  there  are  exceptions,  but 
as  a  class  manufacturers 
are  deficient  in  a  knowl¬ 
edge  or  a  conception  of 
what  is  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  to  solve  the  problem 
of  “cost  of  selling.” 

In  the  first  place,  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber  does  not  as  a  rule 
select  his  salesmen  with  any  sort  of  system. 
His  judgment  in  hiring  or  rejecting  men  is 
often  influenced  by  what  are  really  matters 
of  little  consequence  and  the  wonder  of  it  is 
that  he  very  often  picks  a  good  man.  In 


Cost  to  Sell 
as  Impor¬ 
tant  as  Cost 
to  Make 


his  twelve  in  the  field  and  a  salesmanager 
who  is  so  busy  that  he  cannot  leave  his  desk- 
four  months  out  of  twelve  is  not  a  sales¬ 
manager.  He  should  so  organize  his  work 
that  he  can  go  out  on  the  firing  line  at  least 
a  third  of  his  time. 

Some  definite  method  of  rewarding  sales¬ 
men  should  also  be  established  so  that  they 
will  know  that  when  they  have  done  well 
their  pay  envelopes  are  going  to  be  af¬ 
fected.  In  fact,  manufacturers  should  not 
be  afraid  that  as  their  salesmen  become 
more  efficient  they  will  look  for  increases  in 
salary,  but  should  consider  that  their  greater 
efficiency  means  more  money 
for  the  employer  and  the 
cost  of  selling  will  go  down. 

“Cost  to  sell”  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  cost  to  make. 
Do  not  get  all  wrapped  up 
in  cost  to  make,  but  think 
about  “cost  to  sell”  once  in 
a  while,  then  get  a  good 
man  and  put  him  in  charge 
and  say,  ‘Here,  your  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  reduce  “cost  to 
sell.” 


T 


Scientific 
Manage¬ 
ment  for 
Mines 


T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Efficiency 
Society,  Charles  W.  Hoyt,  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  scientific  sales 


ijnethods,  said  that 


Photo  by  UndeTWOodl^  Underwood 

Outdoor  school  on  roof  in  New  York  City  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

the  next  place  salesmen  are  sent  out  un¬ 
educated,  without  preliminary  or  mission¬ 
ary  work.  They  are  made  to  carry  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  of  the  sale,  equipped  only 
with  perhaps  some  samples,  engraved  busi¬ 
ness  cards  and  some  large  sized  order 
blanks.  They  attempt  to  carry  the  entire 
burden  of  selling,  in  introducing  a  product 
in  this  manner,  and  the  manufacturer  who 
is  so  keen  on  his  cost  of  making,  blindly  ac¬ 
cepts  the  result  from  that  sort  of  sales 
management  and  thinks  he  is  securing  an 
efficient  “cost  to  sell.” 

Some  salesmanagers  think  that  holding 
down  the  job  of  a  salesmanager  is  working 
at  a  desk,  looking  after  the  expense  state¬ 
ments  and  route  sheets,  and  corresponding 
with  the  salesmen  on  the  road.  The  sales¬ 
manager  should  spend  four  months  out  of 


the  manufac- 


HE  question  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  mining  the 
principles  of  scientific 
management  is  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  urged  by  well-meaning 
amateurs  and  rejected  by 
stand-pat  managers,  says 
the  editor  of  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal.  It  is 
a  fact  that  of  all  main  lines 
of  human  industry,  that  of 
mining  seems  least  amenable  to  this  new 
method  of  treatment.  The  great  difficulty 
lies  in  the  continually 
changing  conditions 
which  are  inherent  in 
the  industry  and  un¬ 
avoidable.  The  essence 
of  scientific  management 
is  standardization,  find¬ 
ing  out  how  to  do  a  thing  most  economically 
and  then  so  doing  it  many  thousand  times 
until  the  cost  of  finding  out  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  total  saving.  But  rocks  and  orebodies 
unfortunately  will  not  standardize  and  their 
refractoriness  thus  is  transmitted  down 
through  the  whole  scale  of  mining  opera¬ 
tion.  How  to  establish  a  standard  rate  of 
drillinsf,  for  instance,  when  the  rock  varies 
prescribe  the  most  efficient  metho  l  for  set- 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


W'E  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  a  profitable  bus¬ 
iness  of  your  own.  Become  one  of  our  local  representa¬ 
tives  and  sell  high  grade  custorn  made  shirts,  also  guar¬ 
anteed  sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery,  and  neckties,  direct 
to  the  homes.  Write  Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  IS,  Cohoes, 
N.  Y. 


lilC  INDEPENDENT — Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home;  we  tell  you  how  and  furnish  everything 
needed,  wholesale ;  an  honorable  and  profitable  business 
for  man  or  woman.  Many  make  $3,000  a  year.  Partic¬ 
ulars  free.  Muriihy  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Norwalk,  Ct. _ 


AGENTS — Postal  brings  free  illustrated  DIRECTORY. 
Contains  details  newest,  best  selling  specialties,  money¬ 
making  propositions  of  responsible  concerns.  James 
Butler  Publishing  Co.,  123  Cedar  St.,  New  \  ork. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MR.  MAIL  ORDER  MAN 

BEGINNER — OLDTIMER: — Start  or  increase  your  M. 
<).  business.  We  furnish  fast  sellers.  Factory  prices. 
High  class  business  proposition  for  business  people.  No 
schemes.  Copyrighted  Prospectus  Free. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  CO.,  INC. 

64  E.  5TH. 

PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 


LEARN  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS— Complete  In¬ 
struction  Book  just  out.  Teaches :  Listing,  Apprais¬ 
ing,  Management,  Salesmanship,  Insurance,  Advertising, 
Renting,  Forms.  Etc.  121  Subjects.  Excels  $20.00 
Correspondence  Course.  Buckeye  Cover,  7Sc;  Silk 
Cloth  $1.00,  postpaid.  Realty  Book  Company,  5993 
Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  to  own  a  good  paying  Mail  Or¬ 
der  Business?  We  have  a  line  that  gets  repeat  orders  all 
the  time;  you  can  start  in  spare  time;  irivest  a  dollar 
or  two  a  week  and  soon  own  a  nice  business  of  your 
own;  write  for  particulars.  NADICO,  1685  Belmont 
.-\ve.,  Chicago.  ■ 


MR.  DRY  GOODS.  CLOTHING  AND  SHOE  MAN. 
Now  is  the  time  to  dispose  of  your  stale  merchandise.  I 
can  tell  you  how  to  do  it  successfully.  A  postal  will 
bring  full  information.  Barnes.  Casper.  Wyo.,  Bo.x.  50. 


I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  with  a  small  mail  order 
business;  began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells 
how.  Heacock,  5228  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  PROMOTION  AND 


DEVELOPMENT 


DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  MONEY  IN  YOUR  BUSI- 
XESS?  Do  you  wish  to  raise  capital?  The  inspiring, 
concrete  and  helpful  plans  of  INVESTING  FOR 
PROFITS  service  department — “Business  Promotion 
and  Development” — are  indispensable  to  all  who  have 
for  sale  securities,  real  estate,  patents,  business  chances, 
etc.  If  you  have  not  had  the  help  INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  constantly  affords,  write  me  today  and 
I’ll  send  it  SIX  MONTHS  FREE  that  you  may  know 
how  much  it  can  help  you.  MANAGER  BARBER,  422, 
— 20  W.  Jackson  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


IN  SPARE  MOMENTS  YOU  CAN  INTEREST  PEO¬ 
PLE  in  saving  and  investing  money  in  Pecan  and  Fruit 
Orchards,  where  it  will  yield  immediate  income  and 
principal  double  in  value  in  five  years.  You  can  earn 
$100.00  to  $300.00  per  month  without  interfering  with 
present  occupation.  Liberal  arrangements  with  high-grade 
men.  State  your  occupation  and  give  reference  and  I 
will  show  you  an  unusual  opportunity  for  making 
money.  W.  L,  HATCH,  801  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York. 


ASK  BODE!  About  Buying!  Selling!  Ad-Writing! 
Anything  I  Get  acquainted  “Now!”  Bode,  288b  Main, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


COLLECTIONS 


GOLDEN  RULE  COLLECTION  LETTERS  GET 
THE  MONEY  without  giving  offense;  make  friends 
instead  of  enemies.  Send  today  for  interesting  free  leaf¬ 
let,  “Diplomacy  vs.  Bluff.”  GOLDEN  PL’BLISHING 
CO.,  413-B  Federal  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  PENMAN  teaches  rapid,  tireless,  bus¬ 
iness  writing  successfully  by  mail.  Your  card  and  Illuytra>ed 
Journal  free.  Francis  B,  Courtney,  86  Larchmont  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM.  607  Mar- 
duette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Disposes  of  Sewage;  dis¬ 
charges  clear,  harmless  water,  without  odor.  Installed 
in  basement  or  outside. 


FOR  MEN 


.SEND  12c  for  “Sexual  Philosophy,”  cleanest,  best,  most 
instructive  sex  manual  published;  actuallv  teaches,  not 
merely  argues.  Write  today.  “Health-Wealth,”  77 
Bennington,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


ting  Up  a  rock  drill  when  the  dip  of  the  foot 
wall,  the  thickness  of  the  vein,  the  reliability 
of  the  hanging  may  change  over  night 
How,  when  outlining  the  time  cycle  for  a 
shift’s  drilling,  to  allow  for  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  passing  a  troublesome  slip  ? 


I  WAS  greatly  surprised  at  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Alberni  Canal,  which  is  a 
wide  natural  canal  of  tremendous 
depth,  at  one  point  over  2,000  feet,”  says  a 
writer  in  a  paper  pnlilished  in  Victoria, 
P).  C.  “It  is  flanked  on 
Vast  Extent  either  side  by  mountains 

of  the  Fish-  which  are  timber-clad. 

There  are  three  or  four 
eries  in  abandoned  copper  mines, 

the  West  and  down  in  the  Uclue- 

let  Arm  what  will  be  the 
largest  Wallace  cannery  in  the  Province. 
The  capital  expenditure  on  this  cannery 
will  reach  $250,000  for  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment  and  fishing  outfit.  I  saw  a  car¬ 
load  of  halibut  being  unloaded  which  was 
estimated  to  contain' 200,000  pounds.  'Phis 
would  mean  nearly  10,000  fish,  every  one 
of  which  had  been  taken  by  a  single  line 
with  herring  as  a  bait.  The  fish  are  packed 
in  ice,  and  after  being  unloaded  at  the 
cannery  are  packed  on  tiers  in  the  ice-room, 
which  is  kept  at  or  about  zero.  They  sound 
like  steel  when  one  taps  them.  When  the 
factory  is  running  the  whole  process  of 
cleaning,  dressing  and  canning  is  completed 
in  fifteen  minutes.  The  cooking  follows 
the  canning.” 


American  industries  relates 

that  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg, 
in  Southern  Germany,  was  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  make  daytime  at¬ 
tendance  upon  industrial  and  commercial 
continuation  schools 
A  Center  compulsory  for  all  young 

of  In-  people  under  eighteen 

years  of  age  who  are  en- 
dustrial  gaged  in  commerce  or 

Activity  industry.  The  com¬ 

pulsory  period  extends 
over  three  years,  and  it  is  optional  with  any 
community  to  extend  this  to  four  years  in 
the  case  of  all  or  of  certain  industries.  The 
minimum  period  of  attendance  during  a 
given  year  is  280  hours.  Usually,  each  stu¬ 
dent  attends  for  about  two  hours  daily. 
Many  adults  also  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  this  special  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Wurttemberg, 
which  is  about  the  same  size  and  has  about 
the  same  population  as  New  Jersey,  had  183 
industrial  continuation  schools.  Such 
schools  are  now  under  the  control  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  industrial  body  with  headquarters  at 
Stuttgart.  The  president  of  the  Central 


Bureau  for  Commerce  and  Industry  is  thi 
head  of  this  higher  board  for  industria 
schools.  Each  locality  has  its  own  industria 
school  board,  separate  and  distinct  fron 
the  administration  in  charge  of  the  regula: 
public  schools.  It  was  found  that  the  regu 
lar  school  boards  could  not  manage  the  in 
dustrial  schools  efficiently,  the  aim  of  tin 
academic  schools  being  altogether  differen 
from  that  of  the  industrial  schools,  am 
tending  constantly  to  devitalize  the  latter. 


State  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart,  Wurttemberg 


The  Central  Bureau  for  Commerce  aiK 
Industry  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Stat 
Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart,  a  pictun 
of  which  is  here  shown.  This  bureau  con 
trols,  also,  the  numerous  “women’s  work’ 
schools  and  nearly  all  of  the  few  trad( 
schools  that  exist.  The  State  Industria 
Museum  is  also  the  headquarters  for  tin 
agricultural  commission,  which  has  charg( 
of  the  agricultural  continuation  schools. 


The  opening  of  the  Fanama  Canal  wil 

make  trade  between  San  Francisa 

and  Philadelphia  as  much  coastwis' 

trade  as  it  is  between  Philadelphia  and  New 

York  or  Philadelphia  and  Savannah,  say: 

the  Philadelphia  PubUi 

The  Coast-  Ledger.  The  East  buys 

•  ’T'  j  millions  of  dollars 

Wise  Iraae  r  v  r  n. 

worth  of  citrus  .fruits  o; 

of  the  California.  All  this  maj 

Future  come  by  water  at  mud 

less  than  the  presen 
railroad  rate.  But  that  is  not  all.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  telh 
how  3,250  carloads  of  celery,  cauliflower 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  are  being 
raised  this  year  for  Eastern  markets,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,083  carloads  over  last  year 
W  hen  the  canal  is  open  all  this  food  may  b( 
jirofitably  brought  to  Atlantic  ports  in  re¬ 
frigerated  ships  for  a  great  deal  less  thar 
the  present  railway  rate. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent  all  ship 
yards  are  crowded,  turning  out  new  ships 
and  the  announcement  is  made  that  th( 
Hamlnirg-American  Line  is  asking  for  bidf 
for  three  large  passenger  ships  to  ply  be¬ 
tween  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  througl 
the  canal. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  S  f  f: 


,  The  American  coastwise  trade  leads  the 
:orld  and  it  is  just  on  the  edge  of  marvel- 
jis  possibilities;  hence  the  largest  steam- 
liip  line  in  the  world  wants  to  get  into  it 
rT-en  though  it  has  to  slip  in  under  Ameri- 
j'.n  laws. 

One  of  the  expected  results  of  the  open- 
i  g  of  the  canal  is  the  turning  of  a  great 
I  le  of  immigration  from  Southern  Europe 
|i  lower  California.  These  newcomers  will 
i  Id  to  the  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
1  bles  and  thus  in  a  few  years  the  Eastern 
arkets  may  be  getting  much  of  their  food 
om  the  other  coast.  This  one  item  may 
■ive  its  bearing  on  the  cost  of  living. 
— 

I  OUR  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
I  ’  can  profitably  be  used  in  the  develop- 
L  ment  of  electrical  industries  in  the 
i>nited  States  during  the  next  five  years, 
iys  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Such  fig¬ 
ures  are  staggering  and 
one  might  be  inclined  to 
accuse  Mr.  Vanderlip  of 
being  over-optimistic. 
In  support  of  his  state- 
ent,  however,  he  cites  statistics  to  show 
.;at  the  investment  in  central-station  prop- 
ties  increased  during  the  period  1902  to 
•07  from  five  hundred  million  to  one  bil- 
()n  dollars.  Although  the  figures  for  the 

|5t  five  years,  1907  to  1913,  are  not  com- 
ete,  they  indicate  a  present  investment  of 
■er  two  billion.  At  this  rate,  Mr.  Vander- 

t)’s  prophecy  seems  reasonable. 

Whether  the  rate  of  increase  has  reached 
I  maximum  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  is  certain 
1  at  the  field  for  electricity  in  industrial 
[les  is  continually  broadening  and  the  elec- 
I  fication  of  railroads  is  progressing,  slowly 
I,  rhaps,  but  surely.  Moreover,  electricity 
I' no  longer  regarded  by  the  public  in  the 
ht  of  an  experiment;  hence  such  invest- 
.ents  should  attract  capital,  especially  in 
2W  of  the  guarantee  against  so-called 
mgh  finance,”  now  afforded  by  public-serv- 
.!  commission  supervision. — Pozver. 


^  /ERY  manufacturer  in  the  field  of 
^ j  office  appliances  who  has  made  any 
1  study  of  European  conditions  effect- 
i'j  his  business,  appreciates  that  there  lies 
i  the  door  of  America  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope  there  is  manifested 
great  interest  in  office 
appliances  of  American 
manufacture.  The  re¬ 
cent  business  shows  in 
■  ankfort,  in  Munich,  and  the  proposed  ex- 
f)ition  at  Paris,  shows  the  interest  of  the 
I  iropean  public  for  the  modern  devices 


and  supplies  with  which  modern  system  is 
put  into  effect.  In  many  cities  of  England 
and  the  Continent  similar  exhibitions  have 
been  held  within  the  past  year.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  market  as  well  as  the  market  in 
South  America,  offers  the  manufacturers 
of  those  lines  in  the  States  a  field  which 
will  ultimately  compare  favorably  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  market  at  home. 

For  the  attainment  of  the  best  results  in 
the  foreign  market  it  is  highly  important 
for  the  manufacturers  to  know  not  only 
the  financial  standing  and  inclination  to  pay 
of  the  house  with  which  they  deal,  but  its 
relations  with  the  field  in  its  own  country 
or  State  and  its  possibilities  for  making  the 
proper  cultivation  of  that  field.  Manufac¬ 
turers  who  send  their  representatives  abroad 
with  the  intention  of  gathering  information 
should  make  a  special  point  to  study  these 
phases  of  the  business. — Office  Appliances. 

Artistic  as  well  as  industrial  circles 
in  France  have  been  aroused  to  live¬ 
ly  discussion  over  the  declaration  of 
M.  Jaques  Vernes,  the  great  financier  and 
manufacturer,  that  the  French  people  were 
falling  behind  in  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency,  because 

the  workman  no  longer 
sang  at  his  bench.  The 

Outlook  states  that  M. 
Vernes  has  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  national 
movement  to  revive  music  in  mills,  work¬ 
shops,  and  on  all  governmental  works  in  the 
Republic.  His  efforts  have  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  French  government.  He 

argues  that  it  was  through  the  rhythmic 

movements  of  singing  and  dancing  that  the 
French  workmen  enabled  the  nation  to  hold 
dominance  in  many  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  past.  He  says,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject:  “As  rhythm  is  the  principal  base 
in  all  music,  I  have  decided  to  introduce 
music  in  all  the  industries  with  which  I 
am  connected.  I  tried  it  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  we  built  many  roads  and  bridges. 
The  result  was  simply  amazing.  I  took  a 
squad  of  workmen,  and  on  the  days  they 
sang  they  did  better  work,  were  in  a  better 
humor,  and  were  far  less  fatigued  than  on 
days  they  did  not  sing.  And  I  noticed  that 
from  the  singing  workmen  there  came  few¬ 
er  complaints.  I  verily  believe  that  music 
is  an  effective  remedy  for  many  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  ills  of  labor.  The  supreme  hardship 
of  most  labor  is  physical  and  mental  fatigue, 
which  results  from  a  lack  of  rhythm  of 
action.  I  am  convinced  that  the  source  of 
much  of  the  discontent  and  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  strikes  are  to  be  found  here. 
But  let  me  add  that  I  would  not  introduce 
ragtime  music  or  tango  dancing  among 
workmen  to  lighten  their  labor.  I  want  to 
revive  the  time  when  every  workman  sang 
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FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Hunting  dogs  of  all  qualifications  (also 
Watch  and  Pet  dogs).  Puppies  of  all  varieties  in  exist¬ 
ence.  On  receipt  of  10  cents  we  mail  the  most  hand¬ 
some,  comprehensive,  descriptive  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  in  existence  of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several  breeds 
of  swine,  sheep,  rabbits,  ferrets.  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
price  list  free.  C.  L.  B.  Landis,  Dept.  109,  Reading,  Pa. 


HEALTH  WITHOUT  DRUGS 

•‘THE  ART  OF  LIVING  LONG,”  by  Luigi  Cornaro. 
The  Venetian  Centenarian.  Descriptive  booklet  free. 
William  F.  Butler,  translator  and  publisher,  108  Loan 
ik  Trust  Building.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instructive  book¬ 
let,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G,  F.  Redmond,  Dept. 
AD,  Boston,  Mass. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS,  $75  to  $150  Month.  Over 
1,800  appointments  yearly.  Examinations  everywhere 
frequently.  Write  immediately  for  free  sample  questions. 
Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  W.  169.  Rochester.  K  N’. 


HIGH  GRADE  EXECUTIVES 
WANTED 

IMPORTANT  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS  carrying  sal¬ 
aries  $2,500  to  $10,000  can  be  negotiated  by  high  calibre 
men  with  the  right  qualification.  Retain  personal  coun¬ 
sel  to  treat  for  you ;  confidential  service,  endorsed  by 
best  business  ethics.  The  difficult  and  unusual  case 
particularly  invited.  Ask  details.  R.  W.  Bixby,  Lock 
Box  134-10,  Buffalo. 


INKLESS  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS— THE  MONEY  YOURS. 
New  inkless  fountain  pen;  wonder  of  the  age;  never 
leaks  or  spills;  away  with  the  ink  bottle;  sample  pen, 
50c ;  money  back  if  not  as  represented.  Agents’  profits 
200  per  cent.  Write  for  agency  today.  INKLESS 
FOUNTAIN  PEN  COMPxANY,  800  S,  Flillside  Avenue, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  


INSURANCE 

CAN  I  TELL  YOU  all  about  our  $5,000.00  Accident 
Insurance  Policy  which  costs  $2.50  ‘every  13  weeks,  and 
how  you  can  earn  extra  money  by  giving  us  the  names 
of  business  men  and  women  in  your  community,  without 
it  interfering  in  the  least .  with  your  regular  vocation  or 
causing  you  any  undesired  publicity?  Write  me  your 
answer  today.  D.  ADNA  BROWN,  1116  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“LETTER  SPECIALISTS” 

SUCCESSFUL  PAST  RECORD  indicates  that  my  let¬ 
ters  will  increase  your  sales.  Interesting  free  folder  ex¬ 
plains.  Richard  B.  Brigham,  1108  Eddy  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

LETTERS,  BOOKLETS,  etc.,  that  bring  results — that’s 
the  kind  I  write.  Low  rates.  Ad.  Widder,  151  Broad¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAF 
MEMO  book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economic.  Sample 
with  genuine  leather  covers  and  50  sheets,  25c.  Name  on 
cover  in  gold  15c  extra.  LOOSELEAF  BOOK  CO.,  Dept. 
X,  81  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

I  NEED  GOOD  MEN — everywhere — part  or  all  time — 
learn  my  business — make  money  with  me — no  experience 
needed — typewriter,  desk  and  full  outfit  free.  W.  M., 
Ostrander,  Dept.  13,  12  West  31st  St.,  New  York. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300,000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of 
vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment.  Just 
ask  for  booklet  S-3.  No  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MOVING  PICTURE  SHOWS 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— $10  to  $100 
each.  Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Ex¬ 
perience,  literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  un¬ 
necessary.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  333 
Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OFFICE  MANAGERS  AND 
AUDITORS  WANTED 

A  WELL-KNOWN  CORPORATION,  with  branch  of- 
fices  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  extending  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  has  several  very  desirable  positions  open  for 
field  auditors  and  office  managers.  Applicants  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  checking  field  records  or  who  have  man¬ 
aged  the  office  end  of  branches,  preferred.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  with  experience  and  age  to  Box  W816,  Business, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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PATENT  ATTORNEY 

C  L  PARKER,  ex-member  Examining  Corps,  U.  S. 
Patent  Office,  Patent  Attorney,  992  G.  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pamphlet  of  instructions  sent  upon  request. 


PRINTING 


GOOD  PRINTING  AT  LOW  PRICES,  1000  GOOD 
letterheads,  envelopes,  cards,  billheads,  labels,  circulars, 
$2.50.  Samples  free.  Catalogues,  booklets  and  orcu- 
lars  our  specialty.  FANTUS  COMPANY,  521  S,  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago.  


RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

IN  MAIL-ORDER  SALES  CAMPAIGNS 

when  our  copy  is  used.  We  guarantee  that  advertising 
copy  written  by  us  will  "puU”  better  than  any  copy 
that  has  ever  been  similarly  used  by  the  advertiser,  and 
will  refund  the  cost  of  such  copy  to  the  advertiser  if  it 
fails  to  fulfill  this  guarantee.  Our  attention  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  form  letters  and 
printed  matter  for  mail-order  sales  campaigns.  THE 
WELLINGTON  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

ILLUSTRATED  SELLING  CATALOGUE  of  coins  and 
two  old  bills.  10c.  Selling  catalogue  of  stamps  and 
sample.  Sc.  Buying  coin  catalogue,  10c.  F.  L.  Toupal 
Co.,  Dept.  BIS,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 


WANTED  SALESMEN 

WANTED — Live  man  to  take  charge  of  State  Agency 
to  represent  a  manufacturing  Company  that  has  a  big 
new  business  necessity  just  completed.  Every  State  in 
the  Union  open.  A  wonderful  opportunity  for’  a  man 
who  has  sufficient  capital  to  make  an  initial  investment 
and  has  the  ability  to  organize  and  manage  a  selling 
company.  We  want  sales  managers  who  are  capable 
of  earning  $3,000.00  to  $S,000.00  a  year,  and  for  such 
a  man  this  is  a  wonderful  proposition.  The  Woodlinx 
Fixture  Co.,  S27  N,  Sixth  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RITE-LITE 


“NO  SHADOWS  SHAVING’* 
Raises  and  lowers  8  In. 
Slides  14  inches  in  front 
of  window.  Nickeled  fix* 
tures.  Beveled  plate  mir¬ 
ror.  Turns  on  swivel. 
Excellent  Xmas  Gift 
I  for  men  and  women. 

^  Rite-Life  Glass  Co. 

^  259  \.  Suliiio  SI.,  Syrapu.e,  K.  Y. 


ADJUSTABLE  SHT^Vtl  i 
AND  DRESSING  GlA„. 

Price  Deliverer 

i\  in.  Piuiu.  C 
7  ill.  IMam.  i  '■ 
7  In.  Dhle.  U 

Slono.v  hark  li 
nut  satUfied. 

Special 
Dcalprs'  Xmat 
propoxitioD. 


Shaker-Knit 
Sweaters 

Made  of  the  finest  selected 
long  fibre  Australian  Lambs 
Wool,  fashioned  by  hand,  the 
finest  .sweaters  ever  produced, 

Shawl  Collar  Styles  $5.00  tO  $10.00 

$5.00  to  $10.00 

Our  No.  1,  at  $7.50,  is  special  value,  heavy 
weight  and  adapted  to  all  out-door  sports. 
In  all  standard  colors^ — prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  All  other  styles  in  same  materials. 

Angora  Sweaters,  Mackinaws, 
Jerseys 

The  most  complete  line  of  athletic  goods 
ever  shown. 

96  page  illustrated  catalogue  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  JARVIS  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mention  “Business” 


at  his  bench.”  M.  Vernes  also  thinks  that 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  as  exemplified 
in  Paris  by  American  methods  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  in  France.  While  it  has 
taught  the  nation  much,  it  is  in  conflict  with 
its  nature.  A  counteracting  influence  is 
needed,  and  he  believes  he  has  found  it  in 
songs  for  the  workers. 


The  problem  of  what  to  do  with 

spoiled  work  confronts  every  shop 

manager  in  the  country.  Much  of  it 

is  just  enough  below  standard  to  prevent 

passing  a  rigid  inspection,  but  plenty  good 

enough  to  give  first-class 

Novel  Plan  service  without  the  at- 

.  r  II  tendant  first-class  re- 

to  bell  n  .  1  • 

finements,  such  as  noise- 

**Spoiled  less  action,  for  example. 

Work**  saddle  the  cost  of 

spoiled  work  on  the 
workmen  is  unfair ;  to  scrap  it  is  a  waste 
of  labor  and  material. 

Writing  in  the  American  Machinist  on 
this  urgent  subject,  John  R.  Godfrey  makes 
the  opportune  suggestion  to  advertise  and 
sell  spoiled  work  as  “seconds.”  He  reasons 
that  since  there  are  “seconds”  in  automo¬ 
bile  tires  and  accessories,  why  not  also  in 
motors,  transmissions,  etc.  ?  The  very 
highest-grade  car  requires  parts  made  with 
the  smallest  workable  tolerances.  A  quiet¬ 
running  motor  must  have  accurate  cams 
and  well  adjusted  valve  lifters.  A  quiet¬ 
running,  well  balanced  transmission  and 
rear  axles  must  have  gears  which  are  accu¬ 
rate  and  rigidly  held  in  proper  positions. 

Good  automobiles  can  be  made  and  are 
made  with  motors  which  are  not  so  quiet 
and  transmissions  which  are  not  noiseless, 
but  which  run  very  well  and  give  lots  of 
service.  Quiet  running  is  one  of  the  refine¬ 
ments  which  costs  money  because  it  re¬ 
quires  very  accurate  work.  This  should 
make  a  field  for  a  lot  of  parts  which  are 
outside  the  quiet  zone  and  yet  which  are 
not  inaccurate  enough  to  impair  their  safe¬ 
ty.  This  would  enable  a  serviceable  car  to 
be  made  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 


A  GOOD,  up-to-date  window  display 
will  do  more  business  than  whole 
pages  of  cold  type,  writes  E.  O. 
Burdg  in  the  Dry  Goods  Reporter.  By 
means  of  the  window  the  merchandise  is 
brought  in  direct  con- 
Featuring  tact  with  the  people, 

masses  and  classes  alike, 
and  will  sell  more  goods 
Window  than  any  other  medium. 

Display  adage 

goes,  “seeing  is  believ¬ 
ing,”  and  “goods  well  shown  are  half  sold.” 

It  is  not  the  flashy  display  that  gets  the 
most  business.  A  well-arranged  up-to-the- 
minute,  get-at-a-glance  window  is  a  trade 
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producer.  A  window  trim  must  be  made  to 
catch  the  eye  at  a  glance  and  create  in  the 
mere  “looker”  the  desire  to  purchase.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  appreciate  the  money-making  value 
of  proper  attention  to  window  displays  is 
undoubtedly  the  real  reason  why  some  mer¬ 
chants  permit  the  same  arrangement  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  window  for  several  weeks. 
People  never  get  tired  of  looking  at  new 
things,  and  these  articles  arranged  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  manner,  and  with  suitable  sur¬ 
roundings,  will  more  than  pay  their  way. 

Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  great  seekers 
after  amusement,  and  the  new  sights  ir 
the  store  windows  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  recreation  for  them.  There  are  hundreds 
of  people  who  get  great  pleasure  in  taking 
a  walk  up  town  in  the  evening  to  see  tin 
windows.  The  store  may  be  closed  for  tht 
night,  but  by  all  means  the  windows  shoulc 
be  illuminated.  A  well-lighted  window  i< 
the  store’s  best  advertisement.  Througl 
the  evening  window,  shoppers  will  notici 
what  is  on  display,  will  make  mental  mem¬ 
oranda,  and  when  a  want  is  developed  wil 
come  to  the  store  to  supply  it. 

IT  is  said  that  there  are  vast  areas  ii 
Northern  Alberta  to  the  west  of  tli( 
Slave  River  where  large  bands  of  wik 
buffaloes  are  the  only  remnants  not  in  cap 
tivity  of  the  great  herds  which  once  roamei 
the  western  plains.  Nov 
that  the  Canadian  North 
ern  Railway  has  linkei 
this  great  district  witl 
the  outside  worlt 
through  its  connection  t< 
Athabasca  Landing,  it  i 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  ruthles 
hunters. 

To  verify  these  rumors  and  to  take  step 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  these  herds 
the  forestry  branch  of  the  Dominion  Gov 
ernment  sent  out  an  investigation  part; 
working  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  J 
Bell,  the  Government  agent  at  Fort  Smitl 
in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

The  existence  of  at  least  three  herds  o 
buffaloes  was  proved,  each  herd  consisting 
of  bulls,  cows  and  yearlings  to  the  numbe 
of  about  forty-five.  In  appearance  the 
closely  resemble  the  plains  buffalo,  o 
which  they  are  the  remnants,  but  bein 
forced  by  necessity  to  live  in  the  hill) 
wooded  regions  remote  from  settlemer 
they  have  changed  their  habits  somewhs 
and  are  fleeter  of  foot  and  more  agile  tha 
their  ancestors  of  the  plains.  Unlike  th 
western  horses,  which  paw  the  snow  awa 
with  their  feet,  the  buffalo  uses  its  hug 
head  as  a  shovel  and  scatters  the  snow  i 
clouds  in  order  to  reach  the  grass  beneatl 
When  alarmed  the  old  bulls  stand  on 
in  the  rear,  while  the  cows  and  yearling 
make  good  their  escape. 


Wild 
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,fth  NaMonal  Business  Show  and 
Efficiency  Exposition 

* 

rHE  17th  National  Business  Show  and 
Efficiency  Exposition,  held  at  the 
“  69th  Regiment  Armory,  New  York 
i  ty,  the  week  of  October  20th,  was  the 
i  ost  representative  event  of  its  kind  ever 
^  Id. 

i  Throughout  the  entire  week  the  Exposi- 
'  )n  floor  was  an  inspiring  spectacle.  An 
'  mosphere  of  business  permeated  every- 
!  here.  Keen  minded,  progressive  business 
I  en  in  thousands  investigated  and  delved 
!  to  the  merits  of  a  large  and  varied  display 
I  office  appliances  and  business  aids.  A 
'  w  hours  spent  at  this  Exposition  offered 
liberal  education  in  business  efficiency. 
That  the  products  were  such  as  would 
erywhere  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  of- 
i  :e,  store  or  factory  is  attested  by  a  glance 
'  the  following  list  of  exhibitors; 

,  Adder  Machine  Co. 

'  Addressograph  Co. 
r  Amberg  File  &  Index  Co. 

•  American  Parlograph  Co. 

Arithstyle  Co. 

I  Baird  Equip.  Co. 

’  Barrett  Adding  Mach.  Co. 

I  Belknap  Addressing  Mach.  Co. 

,  Brandt  Cashier  Co. 

Browne-Morse  Co. 

1  Burroughs  Adding  Mach.  Co. 
j  Clark  &  Gibby,  Ino. 

Columbia  Graphaphone  Co. 

Cortina  School  of  Language. 

Detroit  Multiplier  Co. 

,  Dupliactor  Mfg.  Co. 

Dick,  A.  B.  Co. 

*  Drake’s  School. 

'  Dictagraph  Co. 
j  Dictaphone  Co. 

Edison  Dictating  Mach.  Co. 

’  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph  Co. 

[  Edison,  Thos.  A.,  Inc. 

“Efficiency.” 

Ellis  Add.  Typewriter  Co. 

!  Elliott-Fisher  Co. 

.  Error  Proof  Speed  Key. 

.  “Factory”  Magazine. 

-  Graff,  G.  B.  Co. 

I  General  Acoustic  Co. 

Graham-Chisholm  Co. 

!  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

*  “Geyer’s  Stationer.” 

Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 

I  Hektograph  Mfg.  &  Dup.  Co. 

Hutten,  Jos.  H. 
f  Hires  Co.,  Chas.  E. 

.  Ideal  Stencil  Machine  Co. 

“In-a-Jiffy”  Calculator  Co. 

Index  Visible  Co. 

International  Efficiency  Soc. 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 

‘  Landsberg,  A.  S. 

Letterwriter  Machine  Co. 

,  Library  Bureau. 

Lightning  Letter  Opener  Co. 

■  Locke  &  Cromwell, 
j  Matthews,  Chas.  E. 
j  .  Mechanical  Calculator  Co. 

I  Meilicke  Calculator  Co. 

!  “Modern  Methods.” 

‘  Muller,  Oscar,  Co. 
i  Multipost  Co. 

Moon-Hopkins  Billing  Machine  Co. 

.  Monroe  Calculating  Mach.  Co. 
j  Multicolor  Press  Co. 

I  National  Cash  Reg.  Co. 

Neidig  End  Index  Co. 

'  Noiseless  Automatic  Shock  Absorber  Co. 
Non-Shine  Pad  Co. 


NOTE^^THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  making  Perfect  Duplicates  with  the 

Daus  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

No  intricate  mechanism.  No  printer’s  ink.  Always  ready 

100  Copies  from  Penwritten  and  50  Copies  from 

Typewritten  Original 

Useful  In  any  business  for  making  duplicates  of  circular  letters,  trial  balances, 
nvoices,  price  lists,  reports,  menus,  manuscripts,  drawings,  specifications,  etc. 

Sent  on  10  Day^*  Trial  Without  Deposit 

Our  negative  rolls  now  have  our  new  ‘DAUSCO”  OILED  PARCHMENT 
BACK,  giving  additional  strength  and  efficiency. 

Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size,  prints  8^x13  inches.  §  .00 

Price,  $7.50  less  33 per  cent,  discount  -  -  -  -  '  ' 

Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  requests 


FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Wales  pays  for 
itself  by  preventing  er¬ 
rors  and  by  giving  the 
“  boss’^  down-to-the- 
minute  information 
touching  every  phase 
of  his  business. 


I 


The  Wales  is  universally 
popular  with  adding 
machine  operators 
because  of  its  visibility, 
its  flexible  keyboard  and 
its  easy,  speedy  action. 


The  W ales  Saves— 


Money  for  the  *‘Boss^’ 
Time  and  Effort  for  the  ‘‘Boys” 


If  you  are  the  proprietor  or  manager 

of  a  store,  jobbing  house,  wholesale  house, 
manufacturing  concern — any  business  insti¬ 
tution — you  are  vitally  interested  in  profits. 


\^sible 


Adding 

aivd  Listing 

A\achine 


Insures  profits  by  making  it  easy  for  your 
bookkeepers  to  give  you  quick  and  accu¬ 
rate  recapitulations  and  digests  of  sales, 
output,  operating  expenses,  selling  costs, 
fluctuations  in  results  coming  from  various 
departments,  salesmen,  lines  of  goods,  etc., 
etc.  It  saves  you  money  by  preventing 
mistakes  in  estimates,  bids,  statements  to 
customers,  pay  rolls  and  inventories. 

If  you  are  a  bookkeeper ,  the  Wales 
will  prove  a  most  faithful  and  efficient  as¬ 
sistant,  eliminating  overwork  and  giving 
you  a  chance  to  grow  —  a  chance  to  become 
more  valuable  to  your  employer. 

Every  Feature  of  The  Wales  Makes  for 

Efficiency  in  Operation  and  Low 
Maintenance  Cost 


The  Only  Perfectly  Visible  Adding 


Machine 


✓ 


✓ 


The  Only  Adding  and  Listing  Machine  Guaranteed  5  Years  ^ 

^  ^  Pin 

Give  it  the  Opportunity  to  **Speak  for  Itself*  to°You" 

in  Your  Own  Office  ^  Letterhead 

^  I  want  to  know  what 
the  WALES  can  do  for 

J-I-Il  ail  X  if  1  •  willing  to  be 

The  Adder  Machine  Company  X 

*  ^  Name _ _ _ 

287  Walnut  St.,  Kingston  Sta.  w 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  ^  Business . 

Address _ _ 

Agents  in  All  Leading  Cities  ^  Business  Oct.  '13 
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IMr.  IJnsy-iiess  Man:  J)0  YOU  know 
that  yonr  tiine  is  TOO  l^KKCIOUS  to 
waste  in  filling  ink  >vells  every  day? 

Let  our  labor,  time,  ink  and  stationery  saving 
SANITARY  FOITNTAIN  INK  WELL  create  a 
smile  with  every  dip  of  your  pen. 


Easy  filling — Every  drop  may  be  used — No  evaporation — Ink  always 
Bsha  '  ' 


fresh  and  clean — Fingers  and  penholders  always  clean — Does  not  blunt 
the  pen — No  parts  to  wear  out — Ornamental  as  well  as  practical. 


TUY  IT  — DON’T  GUESS! 

Only  Sl.OO  Postage  Prepaid.  Don’t  Delay — Write  NOW! 


Dept.  A,  Stoughton  Novelty  Mfg.  Co.,  Stonghton.Wis. 


Let  Us  Sell  You 

Celliiloicl  Tipped  Guides 


Better  Guide 
Cards 


Fewer 
of  Them 


Never  Crack,  fray  or  curl,  always  fresh 
and  clean  and  outlast  six  or  more  ordin¬ 
ary  un-rcinforced  fijuides. 

Stives  expense  and  annoyance  of  replacing 
broken  and  worn  out  guides. 

Regular  sizes  carried  in  stock;  special  sizes 
to  order. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 


Standard  Index  Card  Company 
Dept.  B.  707  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE  PROOF 


300  Rooms 
200  wilh  Bath 

$1.50 

$3.50 


All  Modern 
Outside  Rooms 


HOTEL  PLANTERS 


Clark  St.,  Just  North  of  Madison  St. 

CHICAGO 


Just  around  the  corner  from 
every  place  of  importance — 
Chicago’s  newest  and  most 
comfortable  hotel. 


JOHN  P.  HARDING,  Pres.  DAVID  OLMSTED,  Mgr. 


Your  Typist  Can  Do  3  3  34%  More  Work 


Without  More  Effort 


Think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  have  the  Byron  Typewriter 
Cabinet  in  your  office.  Instead  of  wasting  time  getting  materials 
to  work  with,  and  clearing  up  work  done,  your  typist  has  every¬ 
thing  she  needs  to  work  with  at  her  finger  tips.  Every  letterhead, 
envelope,  blank  and  form  is  where  sne  can  put  her 
hand  on  it  without  an  instant’s  hesitation  or  delay. 

The  machine  is  just  the  right  height;  the  copy  is 
where  it  is  easiest  to  read. 


The  Byron 

Typewriter  Cabinet 


is  built  for  one  purpose  only — to  surround  your  stenographer 
or  typist  with  ideal  conditions  for  turning  out  the  most  and  the 
best  work  with  the  least  lost  motion  by  having  everything 
needed  at  her  finger  tips. 

It  is  economical  of  floor  space,  20x40  inches  in  size — handsome 

in  appearance,  furn- 
ishea  in  woods  and 
finishes  to  match  your 
present  office  furniture 
—  sanitary,  standing 
well  up  from  the  floor. 

Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  type¬ 
writer  desks  and  earns  much  more 
than  any  of  them. 


Her  Finger  tips 


Ask  for  full  particulars  at  once. 


Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Co. 


99  Shelby  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


“Office  Appliances.” 

O.  K.  Mfg.  Co. 

Paine’s  Uptown  Bus.  School. 
Peerless  Check  Protecting  Co. 
“Phonographic  World.” 

Photo  Print  Co. 

Protectograph  Co. 

Rapid  Addressing  Mach.  Co. 

Ries  Letter  Opener  Co. 

Safe  Cabinet  Co. 

Saunders  &  Co. 

Sealograph  Co. 

Scudder  School. 

Stenotype  Co. 

“Stenographer.” 

Steel  Tye  Expanding  Envelope  Co. 
“System.” 

Spiro  Mfg.  Co. 

Tim  Calculating  Machines. 

Todd,  G.  W.,  Co. 

Tower  Mfg.  &  Novelty  Co. 
Treadway  Co.,  H.  C. 

Trussell  Mfg.  Co. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co. 

Unifile  Mfg.  Co. 

Unitas  Calculating  Macliines. 

Vice  Clip  &  Index  Co. 

Viewdex  Co. 

Voss  Calculating  Co. 

Wales  Adder  Mach.  Co. 


A  notable  feature  of  the  Show  was  th( 
absence  of  the  “curiosity-seeking,  souvenir- 
hunting,  something-for-nothing  element.’ 
This  was  accounted  for  by  the  judicioiu 
manner  in  which  both  the  exhibitors  anc 
Show  management  solicited  attendance.  A< 
a  result,  while  that  attendance  was  a  rec¬ 
ord-breaker,  it  consisted  of  earnest  men— 
and  women — seeking  information  thai 
would  help  them  to  do  more  and  bettei 
business. 

More  than  usual  interest  was  shown  ir 
the  international  typewriting  contests  whid 
were  held  as  a  feature  of  the  Show.  Witl 
the  growth  of  the  practice  of  dictating  tc 
phonographic  and  other  machines  insteac 
of  to  a  stenographer,  speed  and  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  are  becoming 
more  necessary.  It  is  contended  that  om 
of  the  best  results  of  these  speed  contest: 
has  been  to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  o; 
the  average  stenographer  in  gaining  thes( 
qualities.  There  were  approximately  sevenb 
entries  to  the  three  contests, — professional 
amateur,  and  novice ;  contestants  using  theii 
choice  of  several  of  the  standard  type¬ 
writers. 

The  contests  were  fifteen  minutes,  thirty 
minutes  and  one  hour,  respectively,  anc 
from  the  gross  total  of  words  written  c 
penalty  of  five  words  was  deducted  foi 
every  error  made  by  the  operator  or  the  ma¬ 
chine.  A  $1,000  silver  trophy  cup  was  the 
prize  in  the  professional  test;  gold,  silvei 
and  bronze  medals  were  the  awards  for  tin 
other  contests. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  Busines: 
Show  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  anc 
permanent  institution  by  the  visiting  busi 
ness  man  and  exhibitor  alike,  and  similai 
Expositions  are  planned  for  1914 — Chicago 
September  21st  to  26th,  and  New  York 
October  26th  to  31st. 
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I  THE 

!  ONLY  STEEL  TRUSS 
JBBER  CUSHION  FENDER^ 


-  Cushion  Rubber 

2!^^  In  DIAM 


THE 

AUTO 

CUSHION  FENDER 

$20.00 

Protecting  what 
Insurance  fails  »to  protect 

Life  insurance  does  not  save  lives  and  property.  It  pro¬ 
vides  money  after  the  accident,  but  it  does  not  help  to 
prevent  the  accident.  With  our  Auto  Cushion  Fender 
you  can  protect  yourself  when  using  your  car — pedes- 
;rians  or  vehicles  also — for  this  unique  Fender  not  only 
iaves  your  car  in  case  of  collision,  but  saves  the  object 
Dr  person  you  run  i  nto. 

Phe  Auto  Cushion  Fender  Is  a  complete  departure  from 
he  old  style  of  bumper.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  bumper  at 
ill.  The  ordinary  bumper  is  so  damaged  in  a  collision 
hat  the  necessary  repairs  are  about  as  expensive  as  they 
vould  have  been  without  any  bumper — while  the  Auto 
I^ushion  Fender  is  so  mild  astoreceive  the  severest  jolts 
vithout  harm.  It  is  mechanically  correct  in  both  de¬ 
ign  and  construction.  It  is  made  of  the  best  spring 
teel  and  can  be  solidly  attached  to  any  make  car  with- 
)Ut  interfering  or  weakening  any  part. 

^et  us  tell  you  what  this  fender  has  done  for  others — the 
)rotectionit  gives  beyond  mere  insurance  protection. 

Write  today. 

iuto  Cushion  Fender  Co.,  Front  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ps  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 

f  H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

'  4  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Garry  Your  Ink  in  Your  Vest  Pocket! 

VULCAN  INK-TABLETS 

“Make  Writing  a  Pleasure.*' 
Any  Color.  10c  a  Box.  Postpaid 

Three  months  supply  of  ink  in  each  box. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

A.J.ULLRCH  &  no.. 27  Thames  Si..  New  York 


^  BOOKS  of  BUSINESS  _ 
INTEREST 

Brief  Reviews  of  New  BookslorTAccountancy 
and  Business  Subjects,  Selling  Plans, 
Advertising,  Collections,  Fac¬ 
tory  A1  anagement.  Etc. 

Cost  and  Price 

( Skcels) 

q^HIS  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  philosophic 
treatise  on  economics  than  a  book  which 
any  one  can  take  and  study  for  the  development 
of  cost  or  business  systems. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  nature  of  costs  the  author 
traces  everything  back  to  the  capitalization  of 
land  values.  In  fact,  some  of  his  illustrations 
are  so  clearly  drawn  that  the  reader  is  given  a 
Imoader  conception  of  the  real  reasons  for  the 
so-called  “high  cost  of  living.” 

All  the  products  of  the  world,  he  says,  are  in¬ 
directly  for  the  home,  and  in  a  direct  manner  all 
costs  of  whatever  nature  are  finally  included  in 
the  price  of  those  commodities  which  enter  the 
home.  Productive  capital  and  productive  labor 
constitute  productive  force,  and  productive  force 
generates  the  increase  from  which  all  payments 
are  drawn  and  by  which  all  values  are  maintained. 
Therefore  a  satisfactory  market  must  involve  a 
continuous  trade  condition,  since  those  engaged, 
represent  either  capital  or  labor,  and  have  contin¬ 
uous  needs  to  be  supplied. 

In  later  chapters  it  is  shown  that  no  organiza¬ 
tion  can  be  successful  if  based  on  capital  alone, 
but  that  the  greatest  of  all  trusts  is  unrestrained 
land  value.  The  steel  trust,  by  capitalizing  its 
mines,  only  did  what  individuals  without  organi¬ 
zation  had  already  done  to  the  price  of  timber 
stumpage  and  to  business  blocks,  and  to  sage 
brush  plains.  The  danger  to  civilization  is  point¬ 
ed  out  as  well  as  the  effect  on  foreign  trade,  and 
the  application  of  government  control  on  a  broad 
reciprocating  principle  that  defines  the  control, 
grants  the  privileges  and  provides  the  protection. 
—  {The  David  Gibson  Co.,  Cleveland — $2.00.) 


The  Magnate  or  The  People. 

{Martin  Johnson) 

T  N  a  new  book  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Public  Ownership  of  Railways,  Mr.  Johnson 
states  that  the  present  railway  system  is  doomed 
to  fall. 

Being  a  railroad  man  himself  of  many  years' 
experience,  he  presents  some  matters  in  a  vivid 
style,  disclosing  alleged  mistreatments  and  wrong 
doings,  which  the  American  nation  has  suffered 
from  railway  combinations  and  magnates.  His 
arguments  are  supposed  to  be  set  forth  from  an 
unbiased  point  of  view,  and  possibly  the  state¬ 
ments  derogatory  to  the  present  system  are  all 
justified,  although  it  seems,  in  some  instances, 
rather  a  one-sided  treatise. 

In  meeting  the  objections  to  Public  Owner¬ 
ship,  he  very  properly  compares  the  railroads 
with  the  Postal  System,  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  Public  School  System.  He  points  out 
that  every  section  of  the  country  is  paralleled  by 
competitive  roads,  and,  from  an  efficiency  stand¬ 
point,  claims  this  to  be  unnecessary  waste.  In 
fact,  he  says  that  every  dollar  put  into  needless 
road  retards  the  prosperity  of  the  American  na¬ 
tion  instead  of  promoting  it. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  na¬ 
tionalized  system,  would  be  the  distribution  of 
manufacturing  and  other  industries  throughout 
all  the  land  instead  of  congesting  them  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities.  The  elimination  of  all  duplica¬ 
tion  of  expensive  departments,  agencies,  bureaus, 
associations  and  commissions  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  millions  wasted  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  legal  departments,  lobbyists,  accounting 
systems,  and  all  other  unnecessary  departments 
would  be  saved. —  {The  C.  N.  Caspar  Co. — $2.00.) 


to  prove  the  economy ,  utility 
and  beauty  of  a  Piedmont  Southern 
Red  Cedar  Chest.  Savc^s  furs,  woolens  and 
plumes  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp. 
Ideal  Xmaa,  birthday  or  wedding  gift.  Low  factory  prices. 


In  Your 
Home 

Freight  prepaid. 


Rnnk  Ftpp  Writeforbeautifullyillustrated64-pageratalo}7Fhow- 
1  1  CC  jng  all  charming  desitma,  si-^es  a'^d  amazingly  low  prices  of 
Piedmont  Chests.  Also  book,  ‘Story  of  Red  Cedar.'  Postpaid,  free.  Write  today. 

PIEDMONT  REP  CEDAR  CHEST  COMPANY,  Dept.  4a>  Statesville,  N.  C. 


That  is  what  employers  are  saying 
everywhere.  On  one  side  is  the 
trained  man,  confident  because  he 
knows  he  can  fill  the  position.  On 
the  other  hand  is  the  untrained  man 
who  is  “stumped.” 


Which  chair  do  you  wish  to  hold 
down — that  of  the  doubtful  man,  the 
confident  man  or  the  boss?  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  be  the  BOSS,  and  we  can 
prove  it  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
if  you  will  indicate  on  the  I.  C.  S. 
coupon  the  position  in  which  you 
wish  to  be  the  “boss,”  and  mail  it 
today  to  the  I.  C.  S. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  ho^ 
.  can  qualify  forthe  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engrineer 
Elec.  Ligjbtins  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Buildingr  Contractor 
Architeetnral  Draftsman 
Structural  Engrineer 
Concrete  Constraetion 
Meehan.  Engrineer 
Mechanical  DrafUmaa 
Civil  Engrineer 
Mine  Snperintendent 
Stationary  Engrineer 
PInrobing  St  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engrlnes 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping: 
Stenography^  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing: 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising: 

Commereial  Illnstrattng 
Industrial  Deslg^nlng 
Commercial  Law 
Antomobile  Rnnning 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming: 
Teacher  Spanish 

igrlcnlture  French 

Chemist  German 


j  Name - - - 

Present  Occupation- 
Street  and  No. - 
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FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 


My  Magazine 


‘Investing  for  Profit 


tt 


If  you  will  send  me  your  narne  and 

’  address,  I  will  mail  you  this  wonderful  magazine  abso- 
lutely  free  for  six  months — Special  Trial  Introductory 
Offer.  Each  copy  is  worth  $10.00  to  $100.00  to  you. 


Wait  till  you  see,  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  don’t  wait 
till  every  one  sees  it  —  you  will  then  be  too  late. 
One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor. 


How  Small  Investors  Have  Made  Large 

Fortunes 

You  know  and  I  know  that  small  investors  have  made  stu¬ 
pendous  fortunes — ^men  who,  guided  by  judgement,  and  courage, 
have  placed  their  funds  direct  into  creative  enterprises  at  their 
inception  and  thus  reaped  full  benefit  of  the  earning  power 
of  money.  Today  opportunity  on  bended  knee  is  entreating 
the  small  investor  to  accept  her  favors — and  those  who  heed 
the  insistent  call  are  achieving  fortunes. 

Aly  magazine  explains  the  rules  by  which  small  investors 
have  made  wise  and  profitable  investments — how  $100  grows 
into  $2,200— the  actual  possibility  of  intelligent  investment. 


Learn  the  REAL  EARNING  POWER  of 

Your  Money 

The  real  earning  power  of  your  money  is  not  the  paltry  3 
per  cent  to  5  per  cent  paid  by  banks  or  corporations  who  have 
their  future  behind  instead  of  in  front  of  them. 

“Investing  for  Profit”  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers 
make,  and  shows  how  one  can  make  the  same  profit  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  real  earning  power  of  your  money — the  knowledge 
that  financiers  and  bankers  hide  from  the  masses — it  explains 
HOW  small  investors  are  making  big  fortunes  and  WHY  they 
are  made. 

This  and  other  valuable  financial  information  is  yours — it  s 
free  for  six  months  for  the  asking. 


If  You  Can  Save  $5.00  a  Month  or  More 

“Investing  for  Profit”  is  for  the  man  who  intends  to  invest  any 
money,  however  small,  or  who  can  save  $5.00  or  more  per 
month — but  who  has  not  as  yet  learned  the  art  of  investing 
for  profit. 

Read  what  Russell  Sage,  one  of  the  most  successful  financiers 
of  his  day,  said  in  regard  to  investments: 

“There  is  a  common  fallacy  that,  while  for  legal  advice  we 
go  to  lawyers,  and  for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and 
for  the  construction  of  a  great  work  to  engineers — financing  is 
everybody’s  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  complicated  of  them  all.” 

Don’t  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere  until  you  have 
at  least  read  one  copy  of  my  really  wonderful  magazine. 


Mail 


How  to  Determine  the  Value  of  Different 

Investments 

There  are  thousands  of  salaried  people  today  who  have  a 
small  sum  laid  aside  or  who  can  invest  a  small  amount  each 
month — but  who  realize  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  the  different  classes  of  investments  that  are 
offered  to  them  daily.  This  condition  has  created  a  demand 
for  a  publication  or  institution  whose  express  object  is  to  help 
direct  and  guide  the  small  investor.  “  Investing  for  Profit”  is  the 
result  of  a  pressing  need,  and  will  be  worth  hundreds — even 
thousands  of  dollars  to  you. 


Coupon  Today  for  Free  Financial 
Advice  and  Magazine  /' 

There  are  absolutely  no  strings  to  my  Six  Months  ^  ’ 
Free  Trial  Introductory  Offer.  I  will  do  exactly  what  I  y 
say.  If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  ^  | 

on  the  attached  coupon  I  vdll  send  you  absolute-  ^  | 

ly  without  charge,  for  six  months,  my  magazine  ^  ^ 

— “Investing  for  Profit.”  Then  you  are  to  ▼  * 

decide  whether  or  not  you  care  to  continue  ▼  liarberl 
to  subscribe  and  want  free  advice  on  fin-  ^ 
ancial  matters.  ^ 

Surely  this  is  a  fair,  square,  liberal  ^ 
offer — so  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  r 
now— before  you  turn  this  page.  ^  Please  send  me  abso 

▼  lutely  Free  of  Charge, 
^  “  Investing  for  Profit” 

H¥  O  A  D  D  r  D  ^  months.  Later  on  I 

.L.  OAKDLK  / 

^  Name _ 


20  (c)  W.  Jackson 
Boulevard  ^ 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


20  (c)  W.  Jackson 


Blvd. 


Street . 


CHICAGO,  ILL.  /T  , 

. 
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This 

Free  Book 
Is  A  Real 
Business  Help 

HOUSANDS  of  dollars 
would  be  saved  every  year, 
priceless  documents  and  vital 
records  would  be  safe-guarded 
against  obliteration,  were  everv 
buyer  of  ledger  and  bond  paper 
to  read  and  profit  by  the  won¬ 
derfully  valuable  information 
contained  in  “Paper  Making.” 

‘Taper  Making”  is  a  form  of  protection  that  every  business  man  owes 
himself.  This  book  points  out  the  stupid  economy  that  will  prompt  a 
buyer  to  save  a  few  cents  at  the  expense  of  quality  in  purchasing  paper 
that  IS  to  hold  the  most  important  records  of  a  business  or  an  institution. 
Also,_  It  supplies  the  reader  with  information  that  will  enable  him  to 
discriminate  between  high-grade  papem  and  inferior  and  adulterated 
stock.  Paper  Making”  holds  an  additional  interest  in  that  it  describes 
the  process  that  is  employed  in  manufacturing  the  ledger  paper  that  has 
maintained  the  standard  of  quality  for  fifty  years — 

Byron  Weston 

Linen  Record  Paper 

Tests  Higher  than  the  Government  Standard 

Records  written  on  this  paper  over  half  a  century  ago  are  as  easily  read 
and  as  free  from  blemish  and  discoloration  as  when  first  transcribed.  The 
unapproached  standard  of  quality  which  characterizes  Weston’s  Ledger 
and  Record  Papers  is  admirably  exemplified  in  Defiance  Bond  for 
correspondence,  checks,  drafts,  policies,  diplomas,  etc. 

The  overwhelming  demand  for“Paper  Making”  justifies  us  to  urge  prompt¬ 
ness  in  sending  for  this  wonderfully  valuable  booklet.  Please  address  Dept.  K. 

The  agency  for  our  papers  in  Chicago  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Graham  Paper  Company,  1136  South  Wabash  Avenue 

Byron  Weston  Company 

‘The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berkshires”  MASS. 


t/i'i 
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Increase  Your  Ef  f  icie: 

Thereat  secret  of  business  and  sodikk 
is  the  ability  to  remember.  1  can  m* 
mind  an  infallible  classified  index  froji 
you  can  instantly  select  thoughts,  fad 
ures,  names,  faces,  ailments.  I  will 
youtoconcentrate.developselfcontrtk 
come  self ‘Consciousness,  bashfulnvn 
onyoMr/eer  and  intelligentlyaddressi 
ence  without  notes.  My  method  is  easi 
simple.infallible.  It  is  not  atheory  ,bo 
tific  and  practical,  endorsed  by  suchn 
as  Elbert  Hubbaro,  Prof.  Swing,  etc.  1 
result  of  ^  years  experience  in  dev 
memories— over  60,000  students.  1  ^ 
prove  all  I  claim,  eo  write  today  for  ooir 
Book  “How  To  Remember”  FREEl-“iii 
how  to. obtain  .mEE  copy  of  my  bo<* 


ProfT^ 

Henry 
Dickson, 

Principal  ■  — ^ 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  760  AndUonum  Bldg.,  Chu 


—and  vou  need  take  ONLY  ONE  STEP  to  lift  yourself 
from  the  overcrowded  rank  of  clerk  or  bookkeeper  TO 
BE  AN  accountant  and  achieve  a  MUCH 
LARGER  SALARY. 

Training  Is  All  You  Lack 

—you  can  have  exactly  just  as  complete  and  thorough  training  as 
any  auditor  or  Certified  Public  Accountant  in  the  country— and  you 
can  have  it  right  in  your  own  home — without  leaving  your  present 
— a,  very  small  expense.  Out  home  study  courses  give  you 
this  opportunity.  For  your  future’s  sake  investigate  NOW . 

The  Highest  Endorsement 

The  highest  authorities  endorse  our  correspondence  accounting 
courses.  They  are  identical  with  those  given  in  our  Chicago 
School.  Dean  Seymour  Walton,  B.  A..  C.  P.  A.,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  cenifiod  I’ublic  Accountants  in  this  country.  Out  courses 
have  been  adopted  by  leading  universities. 

Our  Courses  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  Rive  every  student  a  legal  guarantee,  signed  by  the  officers  of 
the  school,  agreeing  to  refund  all  money  paid  us  if  the  student  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  instruction.  You  are  the  judge  ! 

Write  for  Booklet  NOW 

— tell  us  of  your  business  experience  We  will  then  send  you  the 
information  you  need.  Out  booklet  describes  out  courses,  gives 
you  all  the  details.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  big  opportunities. 
Mall  your  request  for  this  booklet— AT  ONCE. 


505-515 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago 


B E  A  S A LE  S  M  AN 


SHORTHANI 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllftbic  Syttem^'writton  with  only  nine  cbar&cters.  No* 'pc 
— no^*tnled  hnet'*«no  *^th»ding**— no  “word-signs’*— no  ‘*oolc 
Speeay,  practical  sysWm  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  boa 
utilizing  spare  time.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  tree,  address, 
CorrespoadeBee  Betioels,  OljChleage  Opera  House  Bloek^  Ckk 


STUDY  AT  HQ 
BECOME  AN  LI 


Only  recognized 4 resident  law  school  in  U.  S.,  Conferring 
Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B  —by  correspondence.  Only  law  8ch« 
eooducting  standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  instn 
mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  promi 
yers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination, 
school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speakin 
highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Qov.  Officials,  Business  k 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely  I 
Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Baokera 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,404  Advertising  Blig.CI 


BE  A  BANK! 


Leam  a  profession  at  home  that  will  give  you  8t:u 
independence.  Splendid  opportunities.  Pleasant  w 
hours,  all  holidays  off.  yearly  vacation  with  j 
salary.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free. 

EDGAR  Q.  ALCORN,  President 
AMERICAN  SPHOOTi  OF  BANKI.Nfl.  lOH  MrLone  Ballding,  folns 


I  Need  100  Men  Stf  oTS 

No  matter  where  you  live — leam  my  successful  busine 
money  with  me — no  experience  needed — write  at  oi 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  Depi.  G,  U  West  31»t  Street,  N 


Earn  $1000  to  $5000aYear 

Hundreds  of  positions  now  open,  no 
experience  required  to  get  one  of  tiiem. 
Write  today  for  large  list  of  openings 
offering  you  opportunities  to  earn  good 
wages  while  you  are  learning,  also  testimo¬ 
nials  from  hundreds  of  our  students  who 
are  now  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month. 
Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  110 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN’S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 


I  TEACH  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK 
“How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman'* 
and  beautiftil  specimens.  Y"Ur  iiatno  elegantly 
—  written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  Write 

for  it  tfxisy  Address  F.  W.  TAMBLYN  40U  Meyer  Bldg  .  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


The  World’s 

Best  Shorthand 
Taught  by  Mail 

Tlic  very  Shorthand  used  by  the 
most  rapid  and  accurate  short¬ 
hand  writers.  Taught  by  the 
very  methods  by  which  experts 
learned.  So  simple  and  so  prac¬ 
tical  as  to  be  more  easily  learned 
than  other  systems.  j 

Success  Correspondence  Instruc-  t 
tion  has  graduated  hundreds  of  experts 
and  a  World’s  Champion  for  Speed  and 
Accuracy. 

Personal  attention  of  experts  is  given  to  every 
student.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

Catalog  Free  on  Request.  .Iddress 

Success  Shorthand  School 

D-723  Schiller  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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The  Open  Door  of 

Opportunity 

Become  a  Banker 

Here  is  a  profession  that  is 
not  overcrowded  and  offers 
you  opportunities  for  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  advancement 

hard  to  secure  through  other 
lines  of  work. 

The  International  School  of 
Banking  will  prepare  you  to  en¬ 
ter  the  banking  business  fully 
prepared  to  handle  any  financial 
matter  that  may  come  up. 

Here  is  a  practical  and  thor¬ 
ough  correspondence  course  of  in¬ 
struction  that  is  conducted  along 
successful  lines. 

Write  to-day  for  handsome  catalog 
and  full  information. 

This  costs  you  nothing. 

The  International  School 
of  Banking 

Box  98,  Detroit,  Mich 
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In  the  Globe -Wernicke  line  you  will  find  a  file  or  Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Equipment  saves  space  ai 

filing  device  for  that  phase  of  your  business  that  you  office  rent  because  it  utilizes  the  wall  instead  of  t 

think  requires  expensive,  made-to-order  equipment.  floor.  You  pay  no  more  for  Globe-Wernicke  Equipment  th 

Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Equipment  is  so  adequate  for  every  for  the  ordinary,  and  it  costs  less  to  use  and  lasts  longer. 

need  that  it  is  becoming  a  rule  of  the  modern  business  to  adapt 

Globe-Wernicke  devices  throughout.  But  to  learn  the  efficiency,  the  economy,  and  the  many  otl 

Being  built  on  the  unit  principle,  Globe-Wernicke  equipment  advantages  that  you  can  derive  from  the  use  of  Globe-Wernic 

fits  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  office.  It  grows  with  the  Filling  Equipment,  go  to  your  local  Globe-Wernicke  deal 

business.  between  December  29  and  January  10  and  attend  the — 


Susiiiesssi  Show 

Your  local  Globe-Wernicke  dealer  will  devote  these  two  weeks  to  a  special  exhibit  and  demonstration  of  Globe-Wernicke  Filing  equipme 
Every  business  man  will  find  this  event  interesting,  and  profitable  to  attend.  The  entire  Globe-Wernicke  line  will  be  explained,  for  instai 
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mical,  lasting  form  for  filing  references,  list 
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Wernicke  Card  Index  Cabinets,  that  we  now  cai 
printea  and  ruled  cards  for  nearly  every  purpo 
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ANNOU  NCEMENT 

To  our  readers,  our  advertisers,  and  our  friends  in  general: 


The  position  occupied  by  “Business’"  among  Ameri- 
can  magazines  is  almost  unique.  It  is  today,  we  believe, 
the  only  magazine  whose  appeal  is  wholly  to  executives— 

to  the  men  who  own  and  direct  important  commercial 
interests. 

A  large  majority  of  the  readers  of  “Business”  are  of 
this  class.  The  balance  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  the 
men  immediately  under  the  executive — the  men  who  in  a 
very  few  years  will  be  executives  themselves. 

Such  a  clientele,  while  most  intelligent,  is  at  the  same 
time^most  severe  in  its  demands  upon  a  publication. 

,  ..  Business  in  the  past  has  been  all  that  you  expect  it  to 

be,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  comments  that  have  reached 
us.  In  the  future  we  are  going  to  try  to  make  it  more 
than  you  expect. 

We  have  underway  for  1914  some  far-reaching  plans 
tor  the  betterment  of  the  magazine,  some  of  which  will  be 
announced  next  month. 

Beginning  with  the  January  issue,  Mr.  Carl  S.  von 
Poettgen  assumes  complete  editorial  charge  of  the  publi¬ 
cation.  Mr.  von  Poettgen  probably  needs  no  introduction 
to  most  of  our  readers.  A  trained  writer,  both  in  the 
and  magazine  field  and  in  that  other  literature 
called  advertising;  a  business  expert  whose  activities  have 
covered  many  lines;  a  recognized  authority  on  efficiency 
subjects  It  will  be  his  aim  to  make  “Business”  more  than 
ever  your  magazine. 

But  to  do  this  he  will  need  your  help.  We  want  our 
readers,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  to  shape  the  policy 
of  the  publication. 

Does  an  article  in  “Business”  please  you?  Does  it 
displease  you?  Are  there  subjects  which  you  would  like 
to  see  covered,  but  which  we  have  omitted?  What  de¬ 
partments  interest  you— or  fail  to  interest  you? 

Your  comment  and  criticism,  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able,  are  what  we  need.  And  if  you  will  take  the  time  to 
write  us  occasionally  you  will  be  helping  us  to  make  a 
better  magazine  for  yourself. 

Will  you  do  it? 


THE  EDITORS. 
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to  Currency  Reform 


By  H.  A.  Wheeler 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 


'1 

1,54  MONO  the  great  issues  being  con- 
sidered  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  none  is  of  more  importance 
business  men  and  manufacturers  than 
lie  matter  of  Currency  Reform, 
i  A  sound  banking  system  is  of  vital  im- 
i  rtance  in  a  great  commercial  nation  like 
^  rs  because  modern  business  is  done  on 
1 2dit.  Nine-tenths  of  all  our  mercantile 
;  insactions  are  conducted  vdthout  the 
j;ual  transfer  of  money.  Credit  enters 
ijormously  into  commerce  because  of  the 
I  ge  scale  of  production  in  goods  a  long 
le  ahead  of  their  consumption.  The  pair 
I  shoes  that  are  made  in  a  New  England 
I  Tory  may  not  be  bought  by  the  man  who 
t-;o  wear  them  down  in  Texas  until  months 

I  er  they  have  left  the  factory.  The  $3 
,it  the  man  in  Texas  pays  the  country 
!  rekeeper  for  the  pair  of  shoes  is  in  the 
j  t  analysis  the  payment  for  the  manufac- 
ji;e  of  the  shoes  in  the  New  England  fac- 
'!  y.  But  the  manufacturer  cannot  wait 
jj-  his  money  until  the  shoes  are  sold  down 
ifTexas.  He  must  have  money  every  week 
Vpay  the  workers  in  his  factory;  he  must 
;;  ft  funds  to  buy  his  leather  and  other 
ij  terials,  and  pay  all  the  running  expenses 
'■  his  plant.  Neither  can  those  who  handle 
C  shoes  from  the  time  they  leave  New 

‘  gland  until  they  are  finally  purchased 
1;  the  ultimate  customer  wait  for  their 
r  ,’ment  until  the  money  is  paid  over  the 

II  inter  in  the  store. 

A  Kansas  farmer  raises  a  crop  of 


IKyfOST  American  business  men 
know  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  our  currency  system 
— that,  especially  in  times  of 
stress  or  strain,  it  is  very  apt 
to  prove  inadequate  to  business 
needs.  Just  why  this  is  so,  and 
what  the  remedy  may  he,  few  of  us 
could  say.  We  know  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  canker  is  there;  we  feel  the 
pain  occasionally;  but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  article  is  decided¬ 
ly  illuminative  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of  the  currency  situation. 


wheat  in  the  summer  and  sells  it  to  a  coun¬ 
try  elevator  at  the  nearby  railway  station. 
The  country  elevator  sells  the  wheat  to  a 
big  Chicago  elevator.  The  Chicago  eleva¬ 
tor  sells  it  to  a  Minneapolis  miller.  The 
miller  ships  the  flour  abroad  to  a  jobber 
who  sells  it  to  a  baker.  The  baker  sells 
his  loaves  to  the  London  housewives. 
Through  the  wonderful  machinery  of  credit 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  five-pence  a 
London  housewife  pays  for  a  loaf  of  bread 
made  from  the  Kansas  wheat  is  the  only 
real  money  that  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
in  the  whole  series  of  transactions.  If 
that  London  housewife  keeps  a  bank  ac¬ 
count  and  pays  her  baker  by  check,  no 
money  is  used  in  the  transactions.  But  all 
the  agents  of  production  in  this  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Kansas  wheat  into  food  for  an 


English  family  get  paid  for  their '  work 
through  the  credit  machinery  furnished  by 
the  banking  system.  When  that  machinery 
breaks  down,  as  it  has  broken  down  in  this 
country  repeatedly,  because  of  various  seri¬ 
ous  evils  in  our  banking  system,  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country  is  strangled. 

The  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
realizing  how  vital  to  the  success  of 
commerce  is  the  smooth  running  of  the 
machinery  of  credit,  have  so  perfected  their 
banking  systems  that  they  are  able  to  keep 
the  machinery  running  in  good  times  and 
in  bad  times.  In  England,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  business  has  its  ups  and  downs  just 
as  it  does  here;  they  have  industrial  booms 
and  industrial  depressions;  but  the  credit 
machinery  is  so  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
business  that  it  keeps  right  on  running.  In 
America,  we  have  a  fair  weather  banking 
system.  It  works  all  right  in  good  times, 
but  breaks  down  just  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  needed — in  a  period  of  financial  dis¬ 
tress.  We  need  only  go  back  to  1907  for 
a  striking  example  of  the  weakness  of  our 
banking  system.  The  country  was  prosper¬ 
ous  in  that  year ;  we  had  had,  in  fact,  nearly 
a  decade  of  the  most  wonderful  commercial 
prosperity  ever  seen  in  the  world.  But  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country 
was  turned  upside  down,  with  enormous 
losses  to  all  classes  of  people,  and  especially 
to  the  millions  of  working  people,  because 
the  banking  system  broke  down. 
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It  is  a  humiliating  fact,  that  this  is  the 
only  great  commercial  nation  in  the  world 
in  which  such  a  thing  could  happen.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  panics  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  occur  in  this  country  so  long  as  we 
refuse  to  reform  our  banking  system.  The 
older  countries  of  Europe  have  insured 
themselves  against  money  panics  and  we 
can  do  the  same. 

The  reform  of  our  panic-breeding  bank¬ 
ing  system  is  a  question  that  should  never 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  party  politics.  The 
question  is  now  before  Congress.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  discuss  this  reform 
without  passion  and  without  prejudice,  and 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen 
to  inform  himself  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Banking  reform  has  been  delayed 
for  years  in  this  country,  because 
problems  relating  to  banicing  and 
currency  have  been  made  the  foot¬ 
ball  of  party  politics.  The  fight  for 
sound  money  was  a  bitter  partisan 
struggle.  That  fight  was  won  be¬ 
cause  the  wage-earners  and  wage- 
payers  of  the  country,  realizing  the 
vital  importance  of  squaring  our 
money  standard  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  stood  together  for 
the  gold  s  andard.  Now  that  we 
have  sound  money,  it  is  just  as 
necessary  that  we  have  sound  credit. 

The  present  nation-wide  discussion 
is  a  most  encouraging  indication  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  believe  that 
legislation  affecting  business  should 
be  discussed  in  a  businesslike  way. 
Certain  basic  principles  must  under¬ 
lie  any  plan  for  reforming  our  bank¬ 
ing  and  currency  system.  The  first 
principle  is  co-operation.  In  the 
panic  of  1907  the  28,000  banks  all 
fought  against  each  other,  each  try¬ 
ing  to  save  itself  in  the  storm.  This 
is  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  ought 
to  do.  Our  banking  system  should 
be  so  regulated  that  in  a  time  of 
financial  distress  or  industral  de¬ 
pression  all  of  the  banks  of  the  country 
will  unite  for  the  common  good.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  that  the  banks  form 
a  co-operative  association.  We  need  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  a  sound  bank  can  always  use 
its  sound  assets  to  provide  itself  with  cur¬ 
rency.  We  should  have  an  association  of 
all  the  banks  that  will  stand  ready  at  all 
times  to  rediscount  for  their  banks  their 
good  commercial  paper  based  on  the  legi¬ 
timate  day-to-day  business  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  worst  faults  of  our  American 
banking  system  is  that  we  have  neglected  to 
develope  a  market  for  commercial  paper. 
.After  every  harvest,  a  great  flood  of  money 
pours  into  the  banks  and  finds  its  way  to 


New  York,  where  now  the  final  banking  re¬ 
serves  of  the  nation  are  held.  The  New 
York  bankers  must  put  this  money  at  work. 
They  must  put  it  where  it  can  be  recalled 
on  short  notice,  when  it  is  again  needed  by 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  only  big  call 
that  New  York  bankers  have  for  lending 
money  is  the  stock  exchange. 

Many  good  Americans  believe  that  the 
New  York  banks  encourage  speculation 
from  choice.  This  is  not  true.  The  New 
York  banks  loan  the  country’s  money  to 
speculators  because  under  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  they  have  no  other  means  of  putting 
the  money  to  work.  The  practice  is  most 
dangerous  and  finds  a  parallel  in  no  other 


country.  In  Europe  commercial  paper  is 
made  the  chief  basis  of  loans,  and  the 
speculative  exchanges  play  a  comparatively 
small  part  in  the  loan  market.  In  reform¬ 
ing  our  banking  system  we  must  create  a 
broad  market  for  commercial  paper,  as  they 
have  done  in  Europe,  in  order  that  the 
surplus  money  of  the  country  will  go  first 
to  business  and  afterward  to  speculation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
business  is  done  with  credit  instruments, 
the  problem  of  providing  for  actual  cur¬ 
rency  is  of  importance.  Every  year  at 
harvest  time  the  West  and  South  needs 
.something  like  $200,000,000  in  actual 
money  to  move  the  crops.  In  the  agricul¬ 


tural  sections  many  people  do  not  ha 
l)ank  accounts.  When  the  corn  and  wh( 
and  cotton  are  sold  by  the  farmers  th 
must  have  cash.  This  seasonal  demand  1 
cash  in  the  West  and  South  draws  do' 
the  cash  in  bank  vaults  and  especially 
New  York,  where  the  surplus  cash 
serves  are  carried  between  the  harvests. 

It  therefore  may,  and  does  happen  not 
frequently  that  the  demands  for  money 
move  the  crops  come  just  at  a  time  wli 
the  banks  of  the  country,  and  especia 
those  of  New  York,  have  already  ma 
heavy  loans  to  business  and  speculati< 
These  loans  must  be  called,  so  that  the  ca 
can  be  sent  West  and  South.  In  recc 
years  we  have  seen  the  unusual  spi 
tacle  of  a  small  panic  in  Wall  str( 
and  high  rates  for  business  loans  1 
cause  of  he  bountiful  crops. 

It  surely  is  a  bad  currency  syst( 
that  breeds  panic  out  of  prosperi 
It  is  therefore  essential  in  reform! 
our  banking  and  currency  system  tl 
we  provide  an  elastic  currency- 
currency  that  will  expand  and  cc 
tract  to  meet  the  demands  of  co 
merce.  The  periodic  drawing  do' 
of  bank  reserves  and  the  enormc 
shipment  of  money  West  and  Sot 
is  a  relic  of  primitive  banking.  P( 
pic  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  agrt 
that  our  new  banking  laws  shot 
provide  for  an  automatic  expans i 
and  contraction  of  the  currency. 

Another  big  defect  in  our  bank! 
system  lies  in  our  present  dependei 
on  Europe  for  the  financing  of  c 
foreign  trade.  We  are  now  doinjt 
$4,000,000,000  trade  a  year  with  f< 
eign  nations,  but  through  a  lack 
modem  banking  facilities  we  are  co 
pelled  to  pay  Europe  millions  of  d 
lars  tribute  for  financing  payments  ; 
goods  shipped  to  and  from  our  shor 
The  great  obstacle  to  currer 
reform  is  the  fear  on  the  part 
many  good  Americans  that  t 
proposed  co-operative  associate 
might  be  misused  by  politicians 
by  the  monied  interests.  In  the  pi 
of  the  national  monetary  commissic 
extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  have  be 
made  to  prevent  such  misuse  of  the  bar 
ing  power.  I  believe  that  Congress  will 
shape  the  plan  that  the  co-operative  assoc 
tion  will  be  founded  on  sound  busin( 
principles  doubly  guarded  against  politk 
manipulation  and  high  finance. 

This  reform  touches  everybody’s  w 
fare.  We  have  in  this  country  30,000,C 
bank  depositors,  everyone  of  whom  has 
personal  interest  in  insurance  against  pa 
ics ;  and  we  have  35,000,000  workers,  eve 
one  of  whom  has  an  equal  personal  inten 
in  a  sound  credit  system. 


H.  A.  WHEELER 

One  of  the  few  men  today  qualified  to  write  understandingly 
of  the  currency  situation  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  business^man  and  banker. 
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Promoting  Effici  my  throw 

Moving  Pictures 

Conservationists  Applying  the  “Motion  Study"  Idea  to  Almost  Every  Kind 

of  Human  Activity 

By  Grosvenor  Ainsworth  Parker 


'  PON  the  third  floor  of  a  roaring  fac¬ 
tory  in  Providence,  R.  L,  there  is  a 
room  that  seems  strangely  out  of 
'.place.  It  is  clean,  well  lighted,  and  one 
h  might  think  there  was  an  attempt  at  decora- 
tion,  for  one  wall  and  the  floor  is  covered 
t  with  a  painted  lattice  design.  The  only  fur- 
j-  nishings  are  a  small  workbench  with  an- 
I  other  lattice-rack,  built  of  boards,  rising 
••  from  it,  a  square-legged  table  on  which  sets 
I  a  rectangular  clock  with  only  one  hand,  and 
!i  off  in  one  corner  another  contraption  of 
jjstraight  lines  and  angles — a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  machine.  “There  is  no  waste 
'dn  the  world,’’  says  Frank  B.  Gil- 
’breth,  “that  equals  the  waste  from 
^‘needless,  ill-directed,  and  ineffective 
motions  "When  one  realizes  that  in 
,such  a  trade  as  bricklaying  alone,  the  ,  P' 
motions  now  adopted  after  careful  Aj/ 
jstudy  have  already  cut  down  the 
sbricklayer’s  work  more  than  two- 
thirds,  it  is  possible  to  realize  the 
lamount  of  energy  that  is  wasted  by 
other  workers  ot  this  country.  Mov¬ 
ing  pictures  alone  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  create  new  standards  of  effi¬ 
ciency.’’ 

The  whole  scheme  of  this  newest 
professional  man,  the  Efficiency  En- 
igineer,  is  to  secure  the  greatest 
|iamount  of  work  in  the  least  time. 

''  He  has  no  hours  of  relaxation  when 
j!he  is  not  thinking  of  motion  study. 

^His  recreation  is  to  tell  others  about 
t  .iis  work  and  arouse  their  interest  in 
I  t.  He  always  has  a  stop  watch  in 
I  lis  pocket — although  the  ordinary 
Ttop  watch  has  become  hopelessly 
[1  intiquated  for  his  refinements  of 
,  .'alculation  and  has  been  supplanted  by 
Ipther  instruments  of  time  measurement  for 
I  lis  important  studies. 

■  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  put  imo 
:  :orce  certain  changes  which  helped  to  les¬ 
sen  the  useless  exertion  of  each  workman. 

,  The  placing  of  his  rough  material  so  close 
It  hand  that  he  didn’t  have  to  take  unneces- 
jiary  steps  to  get  it  was  an  exanqDle  of  such 
!  I  change.  That  was  an  aid  to  efficiency 
ivhich  any  sharp-eyed,  sharp-witted  fore- 
nan  might  have  brought  about. 


JT  IS  only  within  a  very  recent 
"^period  that  American  manu¬ 
facturers  have  realized  the  vast 
additional  profit  which  lies  in  the 
saving  of  waste  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  lost  motion.  Many  of 
them  have  not  realized  it  yet. 

The  latest  development  in  this 
field — the  detection  of  lost  mo¬ 
tion  by  analysis  of  moving  pic¬ 
tures — is  interestingly  treated  in 
this  article. 


A. 


The  watchwoi  d  efficiency  extends  even  to  the  examination  of  the 
picture  films  by  hand  instead  of  throwing  them  on  a  screen. 


But  the  “engineer”  figured  that  a  work¬ 
man  went  through  many  motions  which 
wasted  both  his  strength  and  his  time.  These 
were  so  slight  that  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  and  remember  them  by  watching  a 
worker.  How  could  each  be  recorded?  The 
improvers  of  wasted  time  gave  long  thought 
to  this  (juestion.  The  answer  came,  as  such 
things  often  do,  by  the  merest  accident. 

IMr.  Gilbreth  dropped  into  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  show  one  night  when  a  film  was  show 
ing  the 


went  wrong  with  the  machine  and  the  pic¬ 
tured  workmen  stopped  in  their  tracks.  One 
had  just  raised  a  hammer  for  a  blow;  an¬ 
other  was  swinging  a  sledge  on  the  down- 
stroke.  All  their  exertion,  the  very  expres¬ 
sions  of  their  faces  had  been  caught  and 
held  by  tbe  camera.  Before  the  film  was 
in  motion  again  Gilbreth  was  out  of  the 
little  theatre,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
above  mentioned  plant  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  be  brought  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  machine  into  play  to  help  him  study 
the  motions  of  workmen.  The  managers 
of  this  factory  decided  that  they 
would  “go  the  limit”  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  efficiency  methods,  and 
tests  were  made  until  the  method  of 
photographing  efficiency  was  per¬ 
fected. 

■  Under  Gilbreth’s  direction  one  wall 

and  the  floor  of  the  large  light  room 
were  overlaid  with  a  lattice  of  black 
paint,  the  lines  being  exactly  four 
inches  apart.  Their  purpose  was  ap¬ 
parent  when  the  first  photograph  was 
developed.  The  squares  furnished  a 
system  of  standardization,  automati¬ 
cally  recording  the  size  of  any  object 
placed  before  them  and  the  extent  of 
every  motion  of  the  workmen.  The 
wall  lattice  gave  the  vertical  mea.sure- 
ments;  horizontal  dimensions  were 
marked  by  the  floor  squares.  The 
size  of  the  squares  was  worked  out 
after  much  study  as  the  best  for  all 
the  purposes  to  which  they  could  be 
applied. 

By  the  help  of  other  devices  which 
Gilbreth  has  developed,  each  photo¬ 
graph  is  in  itself  a  record  with  a  per¬ 
manent  value  in  the  study  of  other  operations. 
One  appliance  which  appears  in  every  picture 
is  the  single-handed  clock  whose  face  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  thousandths  of  a  minute.  The  hand 
makes  a  complete  revolution  in  six  seconds. 
Thus  each  motion  is  accurately  timed  and 
the  necessity  of  using  a  great  quantity  of 
film  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  picture 
of  all  the  motions  involved  is  obviated.  In 
each  picture  too,  a  sign  is  displayed  which 
ives  the  date,  the  subject,  the  number  of 


interior  of  a  foundry.  Something  the  picture,  the  place  where  it  was  made  and 
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Within  eight  and  one-half  minutes  the  machine  has 
been  set  up  and  the  workman  is  ready 
to  sef  up  another* 

the  humidity  and  temperature.  These  last 
data  are  of  value  in  the  study  of  fatigue 
and  speed. 

Another  aid  that  is  given  the  workman 
who  poses  for  efficiency  is  an  arrangement 
called  the  packet.  This  is  the  wocden  lat¬ 
tice  which  is  fixed  to  the  wmrk-bench.  It 
is  made  of  heavy  boards  with  the  centers 
of  the  squares  four  inches  apart.  If  the 
man  is  assembling  a  machine,  all  parts  are 
placed  on  his  rack  in  the  order  in  which 
they  will  be  used.  First  he  takes  the  base. 
Then  in  each  hand  he  takes  three  bolts,  ana 
they  are  placed  in  position.  On  the  next 
hooks  are  the  nuts,  which,  in  size,  are  just 
right  to  bring  the  bolts  into  the  proper 
position  when  screwed  up.  Then  follow  the 
legs,  etc.  Within  eight  and  one-half  min¬ 
utes  the  machine  has  been  set  up  and  the 
workman  is  ready  to  set  up  another.  Be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  scientific  management, 
when  the  workman  had  to  turn  arounO  and 
pick  the  parts  out  of  boxes,  it  used  to  take 
37 minutes  to  accomplish  the  same  task. 
The  cut  in  time  was  made  through  the  mo¬ 
tion  study  done  with  the  moving  picture 
machine. 


The  watchword  efficiency  extends  even  to 
the  examination  of  the  picture  film  when 
the  head  of  the  firm  wishes  to  see  exactly 
what  his  men  are  doing  with  their  time.  It 
was  found  to  be  unnecessary  to  make  a 
positive  of  the  original  film  and  throw  it 
on  a  screen.  Such  a  method  would  have 
served  no  better  purpose  than  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  worker,  and  would  not 
make  it  easier  to  study  his  motions.  In¬ 
stead  the  film  is  passed  by  hand  under  a 
microscope  which  gives  every  opportunity 
for  close  examination.  As  the  pictures  are 
taken  slowly,  there  is  a  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  each.  The  time  interval  is  record¬ 
ed  in  the  picture,  and  a  little  subtraction 
tells  exactly  how  much  time  is  consumed 
in  a  given  motion  or  how  much  elapses  be¬ 
tween  motions.  In  this  way  every  unneces¬ 
sary  gesture  can  be  detected  and  directions 
given  as  to  the  qrder  of  movements  to  be 
employed  in  that  particular  task. 
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GILBRETH  CLOCIO 
HtVr  tNGL&ND  BUTT  CO 


Before  the  days  of  scientific  management  he  picked 
the  parts  out  of  bins  and  took  37^  minutes 
to  accomplish  the  same  work. 


One  appliance  is  a  single-handed  clock  whose  face  is 
divided  into  thousandths  of  a  minute. 

It  is  not  only  among  the  factory’s  work¬ 
ing  force  that  the  “movies”  do  their  part 
in  economizing  time.  If  an  agent  comes 
in  and  with  glib  tongue  asserts  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  derived  from  some  particular  office 
appliance,  the  moving  pictures  give  him  a 
chance  to  prove  In's  claim.  In  any  factory 
which  Gilbreth  is  reorganizing,  the  efficiency 
test  is  the  court  of  last  resort.  Suppose 
the  firm  is  in  the  market  for  adding  ma¬ 
chines.  The  salesmen  come  in  force,  armed 
with  many  words,  but  to  use  them  would 
lie  waste  of  breath  and  of  the  firm’s  time. 

“All  that  you  say  about  your  machine 
may  be  perfectly  true,”  tlie  agents  are  told, 
“ljut  we  are  from  Missouri.  You  must 
show  us.  If  you  will  send  an  expert  oper¬ 
ator  down  here  with  a  machine,  we  will  take 
a  moving  picture  of  him  as  he  runs  it.  The 
same  test  will  be  made  with  your  competi¬ 
tors.  If  the  pictures  show  that  your  de¬ 
vice  will  accomplish  its  work  in  less  time 
and  with  fewer  motions  than  any  other, 
that  is  the  one  we  want.” 

(Ccnt'nued  on  Page  369.) 
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Pn  derstanding^urWomen 

Customers 

Failure  to  Recognize  the  “Points  of  Difference”  Responsible  for  Much  Trade  ‘Being 

Diverted  to  Other  Channels 


I  ^  VER  YBODY  knows  that  there 
j;  are  certain  stores  in  every  town 
which  carry  no  better  goods  than 
their  competitors,  but  which  are 
wnuch  preferred  by  women  as  trad- 
■ing  places.  The  reason  is  simply 
that  the  appeal  of  the  store  for 
feminine  trade  is  made  upon  the 
direct  points  which  interest 
women.  This  does  not  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  advertising,  but  to  the 
whole  tone  and  policy  of  the  store. 
An  analysis  of  some  of  these  fem- 
fnine  ‘‘contact-points”  is  made  in 
f/iis  article. 


By  Russel  Will-mot 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  woman  is 
ready,  willing  and  in  so  far  as  her  financial 
resources  allow,  anxious  to  use  articles  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  her  home  once 
they  are  prepared  for  her,  shown  to  her 
and  she  is  convinced  of  their  value.  That 
is  why  the  house  peddler  has  thrived  and 
multiplied  and  replenished  his  kind  until  in 
self-defense  the  resident  merchant  has  had 
to  call  for  itinerant  vending  laws. 


0  understand  why  a  river  potu's 
into  the  sea  tinctured  with  iron 
or  salt  or  sulphur,  it  may  be 
lessary  to  travel  backward  to  its 
rce.  To  understand  why  a  wo- 
;i’s  mind  is  naturally  “utilitarian” 

I  a  man’s  mind  “constructive”  it  ^ 
jecessary  to  travel  swiftly  up  the 
rr  of  Passing  Years  to  the  begin- 
%  The  man-child  and  the  wo- 
I  i-child  are  differently  constituted 
I  nature  and  this  difference  is  ac- 
fsuated  by  difference  in  training, 

I  k  and  environment. 

1  nd  so  in  the  analytical  examin- 
I  n  of  the  feminine  purchaser  as 
spared  with  the  masculine  buyer, 

I  e  should  be  no  idea  or  attempt  of 
»  claim  for  superiority  in  the  men- 
|,viewpoint  of  either.  These  ob- 
I  ations  are  simple  statements  of  typical 
i|  3,  deduced  from  long  years  of  observa- 

I  and  study,  which  are  borne  out  by  the 
ifdusions  of  expert  psychologists. 

he  girl-child  plays  with  her  doll  baby. 
•!  learns  housewifely  tasks,  marries  and 
iers  her  interests  in  her  own  little  world 
li  :our  walls.  The  appeal  of  the  retail 

II  for  her  trade  must  be  based  on  one  of 
1  following  utilitarian  superstructures  ; 

'  )  Greater  Economy. 

0  Greater  Convenience. 

Greater  Comfort. 

1  •)  Greater  Sanitation. 

^0  Greater  Beauty  and  Utility. 

!')  Actual  Need. 


c{tCo.  w.  W(i 


**The  ColoneVs  lady  and  Judy  0*Grady  are  sisters 
under  their  skin/* — Kipling 

The  boy-child  plays  with  his  toy  blocks, 
building  stores  and  bridges,  spending  hours 
with  his  hammer  and  his  toy  train,  always 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  his  feet 
v/ill  fill  his  father’s  shoes  and  his  head  his 
father’s  hat. 

He  goes  with  his  paternal  relative  to 
the  machine  shop,  the  mill,  the  store  or  the 
grain  elevator  and  even  as  a  small  child  he 
gets  a  glimpse  of  the  great  world  and  its 
endless  needs.  He  sees  how  things  are 
made  and  done  and  the  “constructive”  or 
“producing”  tendency  is  fostered.  He  is 
not  as  amenable  to  suggestion  as  his  sister 
because  his  experiences  all  along  the  line 
from  boyhood  to  manhood  develop  cau¬ 


tion,  skepticism  and  a  disposition  “to  be 
shown”  and  to  let  the  other  fellow  prove 
a  new  idea  a  success  before  he  ventures  his 
own  money  to  possess  that  which  may  not 
“make  good.” 

Hence  we  reach  the  first  conchision  that 
women’s  buying  inclinations  are  centered 
about  utility  articles  for  their  home.  They 
are  highly  susceptible  to  suggestion  and  may 
be  anxious  for  and  buy  at  two  o’clock  what 
they  never  dreamed  of  wanting  or 
even  knew  existed  at  one  o’clock. 
The  wise  merchant  will  therefore 
keep  his  eye  trained  upon  the  market, 
will  stock,  demonstrate,  create  a 
demand  and  reap  a  harvest  of  profits 
on  articles  which  supply  a  real  need 
and  yet  which  his  women  customers 
would  never  have  called  for,  had  they 
Z  been  left  to  take  the  first  step. 

Deception  or  Discourtesy  Never 
Forgiven. 

COUPLE  of  men  lawyers  will 
indulge  in  court  room  invective 
and  go  down  the  street  arm  in  arm. 
Two  men  will  have  an  unsatisfactory 
business  transaction,  be  political  op¬ 
ponents  or  even  be  anxious  compet¬ 
itors  and  yet  end  by  being  the  best 
of  friends,  each  ready  to  credit  the 
other  with  the  good  qualities  he  sees 
exist. 

Not  so  with  women.  Once  they 
find  they  have  been  unsatisfactorily 
dealt  with,  have  been  the  recipient 
of  real  or  fancied  discourtesy  or  their  credit 
impugned  in  any  way  and  they  will  hold 
the  grudge,  like  an  Indian’  for  all  time. 

Among  the  birds  and  animals,  it  is  the 
male  that  preens  itself  and  is  gifted  by 
nature  with  extra  attractiveness  of  coat 
and  feathers.  With  the  human  family  it  is 
rightly  the  female  who  has  inherited  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  prerogative  of  special  attractive¬ 
ness  and,  properly  recognized,  this  is  a 
powerful  selling  factor. 

Women  instinctively  long  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  for  their  personal  use  and  for  their 
homes  and  they  are  proudly  sensitive  if 
they  cannot  have  them.  The  young  birds 
go  forth  soon  into  the  world  but  the  chil- 
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dren  of  men  remain  long  in  the  home;  and 
its  atmosphere  of  purity,  corhfort  and  har¬ 
mony  form  the  ideals  of  a  lifetime. 

Women  like  to  be  surrounded  with  beau¬ 
tiful  things  for  their  own  sakes  and  for 
the  sakes  of  their  families;  and  the  man 
who  recognizes  that  the  feminine  jewel 
should  have  an  appropriate  setting  in  work 
as  in  play,  who,  appeals  to  her  love  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  who  does  it  in  a  courteous  manner 
is  going  to  get  her  trade  when  she  has  any 
to  give. 

Hence  we  reach  the  second  conclusion  that 
if  you  would  hold  a  woman’s  trade,  never 
sell  her  anything  of  which  you  are  doubt¬ 
ful  or  it  may  be  the  means  of  losing  her 
trade  forever ;  and  obedient  to  her  primal 
instincts,  she  will  warn  her  sisters  against 
you  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Never  permit 
the  semblance  of  a  discourtesy  to  be  offered 
her,  or  before  one  woman  of  small  means 
show  deference  to  the  woman  of  wealth. 

It  engenders  bitterness  against  you.  The 
poor  woman’s  heart  may  long  unspeakably 
for  that  immaculate,  white-lined  refrigera¬ 
tor.  She  cannot  afford  it.  She  knows  it 
and  you  know  it.  But  why  not  please  her 
by  showing  it  to  her  and  leading  her  later 
to  the  cheaper  line. 

Use  Value  and  Cash  Value. 

A  MAN  will  look  at  a  stove  or  a  machine, 
^  examine  its  parts,  see  how  they  are 
made  and  estimate  the  cost  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  manufacture.  He  wants  to  feel 
satisfied  that  he  is  getting  actual  cash  value 
in  iron  and  wood  and  steel  as  well  as  in  the 
perfection  of  working  detail.  He  is  more 
critical  and  exacting;  but  once  the  sale  is 
made  he  is  pretty  apt  to  accept  the  deal 
and  keep  quiet  about  it  forever  after. 

Not  so  with  a  woman.  The  use  value 
will  appeal  most  strongly  to  her.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  she  will  pay  no  attention 
to  the  constituent  parts  but  she  will  expect 
the  apparatus  to  do  good  work  and  that 
without  any  bother.  She  has  a  right  to 
expect  this. 

Some  manufacturers  have  critical  boards 
of  examination  before  which  every  article 
has  to  pass  for  approval  before  it  is  ready 
for  sale.  It  is  evident  that  all  industries  do 
not  have  such  a  board  of  censorship ;  for 
it  is  by  no  means  exceptional  to  get  arti¬ 
cles  intended  for  household  use,  machines, 
etc.,  that  are  not  right.  In  a  recent  demon¬ 
stration  of  labor  saving  devices  for  the 
household,  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  de¬ 
vices  sent  by  retailers  and  wholesalers  had 
to  be  struggled  with  to  get  them  to  work 
and  some  refused  altogether.  A  man  may 
figure  these  difficulties  out  for  himself.  A 
woman  never.  She  is  “utilitarian”  and  not 
“constructive.” 

Hence  we  reach  the  third  conclusion.  Be 
very  particular  in  every  sale  made  especially 


to  women  that  the  use  value  is  all  right 
and  that  she  understands  the  manner  of 
using  to  obtain  the  best  results.  This  is 
why  the  demonstration  has  become  so  popu¬ 
lar  as  a  selling  means — use  value  is  actually 
demonstrated  and  there  is  nothing  like  see¬ 
ing  for  believing.  Houses  sending  out  im¬ 
perfect  goods  add  to  the  expense  of  sale  and 
so  lessen  the  profits.  To  sell  an  article  that 
will  “work”  is  to  sell  satisfaction. 

Feminine  Interpretation  of  Timeliness. 

'^O  a  woman,  timeliness  means  to  have  a 
thing  on  hand  well  in  advance  of  the 
occasion  for  which  it  is  needed.  She  thrift¬ 
ily  buys  her  blankets  in  July  because  they 
are  cheap  then  and  will  keep.  She  enjoys 
the  feeling  that  when  the  kettle  she  is  using 
spitefully  goes  through  at  an  inopportune 
moment  there  p  another  and  better  one  in 
reserve.  She  instinctively  buys  things  to 
“put  away.” 

The  retail  dealer  who  makes  intelligent 
use  of  his  publicity  can  sell  to  his  women 
customers  before  his  competitor  realizes 
it  is  time  to  commence  the  special  season 
sales.  Prepare  to  sell  to  women  in  advance 
of  the  season  or  at  least  at  the  very  open¬ 
ing  of  it. 

Talk  with  the  up-to-the-minute  Women  of 
your  town  about  the  latest  labor  saving  de¬ 
vices  on  the  market  whether  you  have  them 
in  stock  or  not.  It  will  be  a  subtle  piece 
of  flattery  that  you  value  their  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  same.  Glance  over  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of  the  leading  household  maga¬ 
zines  and  know  therefrom  what  has  been 
introduced  to  your  women  customers 
through  their  pages.  You  may  not  need  to 
stock  them  but  to  be  ignorant  altogether 
concerning  them  is  to  put  a  premium  on  the 
service  of  the  mail  order  catalogue. 

Once  in  a  while  have  a  demonstration — 
when  things  are  dull — serve  cake  in  a  cake 
mixer,  ice  cream  made  in  record  time  in 
a  new  freezer,  coffee  and  cocoa  made  in 
special  outfits.  Orders  will  be  freely  given 
if  the  goods  are  shown  right. 

Once  in  the  store  make  it  easy  for  them 
to  find  what  they  want  by  assembling  goods 
of  one  class  in  a  section  by  themselves. 
Have  the  background  of  cases  and  shelves 
arranged  so  as  to  bring  out  the  fine  points 
and  finish  of  the  goods.  The  ease  with 
which  things  of  a  household  nature  not 
in  immediate  demand  may  be  viewed  and 
the  attractiveness  of  their  display  are  fac¬ 
tors  in  selling  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  conclusion 
that  women  are  by  nature  forehanded.  They 
are  entirely  willing  to  prepare  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  wants  of  a  future  day  while  no  im¬ 
mediate  present  need  exists.  They  are 
frequently  influenced  to  make  a  household 
purchase  because  they  find  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
sist  its  attractiveness.  Therefore,  do  not 


wait  to  advertise  preserving  kettles  until 
fruit  is  ripe  or  fancy  muslins  until  the 
weather  is  sweltering  hot. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Advertising. 

p  RINTED  advertising  matter  placed  ii 
^  out  going  parcels  will  be  read  ninety 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  by  women 
Once  by  men.  Newspaper  advertising  tlia 
is  directed  in  a  catchy  way  to  the  feminin 
portion  of  the  community  will  find  read 
readers  this  week  and  next  week  they  wi 
look  of  their  own  accord  for  something  o 
interest  to  them. 

An  advertisement  that  does  not  contai 
the  price  or  the  range  of  prices  is  likely  t 
fall  flat  so  far  as  women  are  concerne( 
They  plan  to  pay  and  they  want  to  kno' 
first,  whether  the  longed-for  article  is  witlii 
the  limit  of  what  they  are  willing  to  pa; 

Do  not  over-urge  women  to  buy. 
makes  them  wary  about  coming  back.  Moi 
likelihood  of  making  a  sale  by  sayin 
“Look  about  and  satisfy  yourself  that  th 
is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  on  the  ma 
ket.  We  know  it  is ;  we  want  you  to  kno 
it  too.” 

The  fifth  conclusion  then  is — Make  tl 
advertising  for  women  specific.  Elave  som 
thing  worth  advertising  to  women  and  t( 
them  all  you  would  naturally  want  to  kne 
about  it  if  you  were  a  woman.  Show  t’ 
goods,  explain  use  value  and  cash  val 
but  do  not  over-urge— should  they  deci^ 
not  to  purchase,  express  pleasure  over  t 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  advantag 
of  the  article  rather  than  to  betray  anno 
ance. 

Two  General  Types. 

HE  student  of  the  human  mind  recc 

nizes  two  general  types  of  individua 
the  “motor”  and  the  “sensory.” 

An  understanding  of  these  may  help 
a  bit  in  knowing  how  to  conclude  a  sa 
The  “motor”  individual  is  self-assertive.  1 
or  she  has  a  suggestion  for  every  possil 
situation  or  emergency.  Conclusions  ^ 
arrived  at  by  such  rapid  processes  that  tb 
are  said  to  be  “jumped  at.”  Many  worn 
are  said  to  jump  at  conclusions  rati 
than  to  arrive  at  them  by  slower  cour; 
of  reasoning.  The  mind  of  the  “mote 
type  of  individual  instinctively  generaliz 
Distinctions  and  differences  are  not  ; 
curately  retained.  This  is  “fluidity  of 
tention”  so  often  met. 

To  show  a  large  assortment  of  goods 
a  “motor”  minded  person  is  to  spread 
interest  out  thinner,  as  it  were,  and  so  p 
vent  a  decision.  The  remedy  is  evide 
Concentrate  your  selling  power  on  the  a 
cle  that  from  your  own  knowledge  and 
perience  you  preceive  is  most  likely  to 
the  bill.  This  type  of  customer  must 

(Continued  on  Page  369.) 
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/  0.  B.  JOHNSON 


By  Fra7ik  Farrington, 


1-;" F  the  village  fire-bell  had  not  rung  just 
w  as  Boice  Johnson’s  clerk  finished  let- 


'  ting  a  barrel  of  molasses  down  through 
e  trap  door  into  the  cellar  in  the  back  of 
e  store,  the  clerk  would  not  have  started 
1  a  run  for  the  fire,  leaving  the  trap  open, 
id  Johnson  himself  would  not  have 
me  running  in  from  the  back  yard 
id  tumbled  through  the  hole,  falling 
t  the  molasses  barrel  and  injuring 
3  back  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

Boice  Johnson  had  just  recently 
j  lught  the  store  and  was  developing 
(■I'ce  business,  but  this  accident  end- 
1  dt  all.  He  had  to  sell  oi:t  and  in 
few  weeks  he  found  himself  fiat  on 
3  back  in  bed  to  stay  with  no  assets 
her  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  and 
faithful  wife. 

j.  He  was  a  natural  born  merchant. 

(ji  took  to  selling  things  as  a  woman 
kes  to  pretty  clothes.  Even  as  he 
^  there  day  after  day,  thinking  it 
I  over,  he  felt  that  he  still  could 
1^1  things  if  he  had  anything  to  sell 
,j'd  could  get  hold  of  anyone  to 
i  lom  to  sell. 

!  He  kept  in  a  pile  on  an  adjacent 
air  the  many  catalogues  that  kept 
ming  in  by  mail  day  after  day,  and 
lenever  a  new  one  arrived  showing 
!  ne  particularly  salable  looking  line, 
j  would  writhe  in  mental  agony 
|3r  his  inability  to  get  back  into 
ji  i  selling  game.  His  wEe  sympath- 
d  with  him.  She,  too,  possessed 
r ne  of  the  instincts  of  a  merchant, 

[lerited  from  a  storekeeper  father. 

\t  last  one  day  Boice  said  to  her: 

‘Jen,  what’s  the  reason  I  can’t  do  busi- 
;s  right  here?  If  there’s  anything  I  can 
it’s  talk,  and  that’s  all  a  man  needs  to  do 
sell  goods.  When  I  was  in  the  store 
re  wasn’t  a  day  I  didn’t  make  sales  of 
)ds  I  didn’t  have,  just  from  catalogues. 

I  could  only  get  the  people  to  come  in 
see  me  about  what  they  want  to  buy 


with  a  well  man  ?  I  guess  there  isn’t  any 
use  trying  to  start  anything.” 

“Why,  Boice,  dear,  didn’t  I  used  to  help 
you  in  the  store,  and  didn’t  you  say  I  was 
better  than  any  clerk  you  could  hire? 
Well,  now.  I’ve  got  some  ideas  about  get- 


He  is  doing  a  business  that  nets  him  more  clear  money  than  he 
probably  ever  would  have  made  in  the  store. 


ting  folks  to  come  to  buy  and  you’ve  got 


And  Flat  On  his  Back  Johnson  he  be¬ 
came  as  soon  as  he  had  the  sign  hung  out. 
Not  that  the  public  immediately  so  trans¬ 
lated  it,  but  his  wife  placed  the  informa¬ 
tion  quietly  here  and  there  where  it  would 
and  did  spread.  And  along  with  the  in¬ 
telligence  as  to  what  that  “F.  O.  B.” 
meant,  every  time  went  the  informa¬ 
tion,  “He’s  going  to  sell  things  right 
there  in  bed — anything  you  want  to 
buy,  he’ll  order  it  for  you  from  cata¬ 
logues.’’ 

Every  morning  when  the  breakfast 
things  were  put  away  Mrs.  Boice 
Johnson  made  a  few  morning  calls 
around  the  little  community  and 
everywhere  she  went  she  left  word  of 
her  husband’s  indomitable  courage  in 
detennining  that  he  would  go  on 
doing  business  right  where  he  was, 
and  that  he  had  the  most  complete 
line  of  catalogues  of  all  the  best  firms 
that  made  anything.  And  every 
afternoon  the  operations  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  were  rejjeated  until  every  family 
in  town  had  received  a  call  from  the 
enterprising  wife. 

In  the  meantime  a  home-made 
rack  was  set  up  within  arm’s  reach 
of  the  cripple,  and  another  rack  was 
made  consisting  of  a  wide  board 
across  the  bed  in  front  of  him  with 
supports  on  the  floor  on  each  side. 
This  became  his  desk  and  eventually 
he  had  a  double  row  of  pigeon-holes 
put  on  it  in  which  he  p  aced  corre¬ 
spondence  and  the  smaller  cata¬ 
logues. 

The  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  and 


s  out  a  sign. 
I  know  where 


ould  sell  to  them  all  right.  I  can’t  re¬ 


legs 


were  ever  any 
I  made  ’em  all  with 


great 


inber  as  my 
p  in  making  sales, 
head,  didn’t  I?” 

Boice,  you  can  sell  goods  right  here  and 
mu  want  me  to.  I’ll  take  the  contract  to 
the  people  to  come  in  and  we’ll  start  a 
e  business  right  here  in  the  house.” 
ji  But  how’re  you  going  to  get  the  people 
T,ome  to  buy  from  a  man  flat  on  his  back 
1!  )ed  when  they  can  walk  into  a  store  right 
^oss  the  street  from  here  and  do  business 


the  ideas  about  how  to  sell  to  them  when 
they  come.  First  we’ll  han 
What  shall  I  put  on  it? 
there’s  a  nice  white  board  and  I’ve  got  that 
old  stencil  outfit  we  had  in  the  store.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of 
what  would  make  the  best  wording  for  the 
sign,  and  Boice  finally  decided  that  since  it 
was  going  to  be  his  plan  to  sell  goods  of  the 
bigger  sort,  such  as  implements  and  other 
bulky  things,  and  since  he  would  sell  them 
for  delivery  to  the  buyer  at  the  railroad 
station,  f.  o.  b.  the  buyer’s  wagon  as  it 
were,  it  would  be  a  catchy  sign  to  make  it 
read  “F.  O.  B.  JOHNSON.”  ' 

When  he  suggested  that,  his  wife  jumped 
up  and  clapped  her  hands  exclaimed,  “Just 
the  thing.  F.  O.  B.  Johnson.  Flat  On 
his  Back  Johnson.” 


was  made  bright  and  cheerful  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
business  place.  Advertising  posters  of  the 
various  lines  for  sale  covered  the  walls  and 
anything  that  might  distract  the  attention 
from  business  was  removed. 

On  the  wall  space  faced  by  the  visitor  as 
he  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  be  1,  was  kept  con¬ 
tinually  some  sign  calling  attention  to  an 
article  which  the  F.  O.  B.  merchant  was 
pushing  unusually  hard. 

These  wall  signs  were  usually  applied  to 
seasonable  goods.  In  the  spring,  signs 
would  appear  reading,  “Ask  about  the  spe¬ 
cial  price  on  Flaying  Tools,”  or  “Special 
25%  discount  on  mowing  machines  now,” 
or  “Lawn  sprinkler  free  with  every  order 
for  50  feet  garden  hose.” 

The  first  callers  after  the  sign  was  hung 
out  and  the  calls  on  the  neighbors  began, 
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Made  a  few  morning  calls  and  left  word  of  her 
hushand*s  indomitable  courage. 


were  more  out  of  curiosity  than  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  semi-idle  male  gossips  of  the 
village  came  right  in  and  stayed  as  long  as 
there  was  any  encouragement  to  them  to 
remain.  But  Boice  Johnson  had  never 
allowed  loafers  to  make  a  club  room  of  his 
store,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  starting 
a  private  club  for  them  in  his  home.  In 
this  he  was  seconded  by  his  wife,  though 
both  realized  the  necessity  for  discouraging 
them  without  offending  them.  It  was  an 
easy  matter,  however,  for  Mrs.  Johnson  to 
ask  a  persistent  visitor  to  excuse  Mr.  John¬ 
son  as  he  was  unable  to  talk  long  at  a  time 
and  it  was  “just  time  for  him  to  take  his 
little  afternoon  nap.” 

After  calls  had  been  made  on  the  village 
people,  letter  writing  began  to  the  country 
folks,  and  a  direct  personal  letter  was  sent 
to  every  family  getting  mail  at  the  local 
post  office  or  by  the  local  rural  free  deliv¬ 
ery  routes. 

These  letters  were  a  plain  request  for 
business.  They  stated  Mr.  Johnson’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  need  of  means  of  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  They  called  attention  to  his  previous 
business  experience  and  they  made  capital 
of  the  fact  that  his  expenses  were  almost 
nothing,  so  that  he  could  sell  on  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  profit.  These  first  let¬ 
ters  were  signed  by  ]\Irs.  Johnson  and  the 
personal  appeal  was  made  strong. 

Subsequent  letters  were  more  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  advertising,  and  a  request  for  busi¬ 
ness  for  strictly  business  reasons.  These 
were  of  course  signed  “F.  O.  B.  Johnson.” 

Johnson  knew  the  prevailing  prices  on  all 
forms  of  merchandise,  and  he  made  a 


regular  feature  of  always  cutting  the 
usual  retail  profit  in  two.  He  told  his 
patrons  in  his  letters  that  he  had  no  rent  to 
pay  for  store.  He  paid  no  cartage  bills  be¬ 
cause  every  customer  for  anything  bulky 
was  expected  to  get  the  goods  at  the  depot 
himself  as  a  part  of  his  payment  for  them. 

He  showed  why  and  how  he  could  afford 
to  sell  cheaper  than  a  store  and  he  did  it. 
He  had  no  capital  tied  up  in  stock,  no  dead 
stock,  no  poor  accounts,  because  he  insisted 
on  having  the  money  when  the  goods  went 
out.  He  did  a  spot  cash  business  with  no 
stock  but  catalogues,  and  he  even  went  fur¬ 
ther  and  encouraged  cash  with  the  order  by 
giving  a  uniform  discount  of  five  per  cent 
for  it. 

He  kept  all  the  big  mail  order  house  cata¬ 
logues  right  in  plain  sight  where  the  visitor 
could -refer  to  them.  He  invited  compari¬ 
son  of  prices  ^nd  quality  with  these  cata¬ 
logues,  and  he  backed  with  his  personal 
guarantee  every  sale  of  any  kind  unless  of 
such  goods  as  could  not  be  guaranteed,  and 
these  he  sold  with  the  understanding  that 
the  customer  must  take  all  the  chances. 

He  attached  to  all  his  advertising,  to  all 
his  letters,  to  all  printed  or  written  matter 
he  put  out  the  phrase,  “Let  F.  O.  B.  John¬ 
son  Get  It.” 

At  first  the  local  stores  were  inclined  to 
favor  the  invalid  dealer  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  but  as  his  business  developed  they 
began  to  feel  sore  over  his  cut  prices,  and 
they  fell  into  the  habit  of  making  caustic 
and  sarcastic  comments  on  his  lines  of 
goods  and  his  ways,  and  these  remarks 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  toward  Johnson  and  his  wife. 
Johnson  was  regarded  as  the  under  dog. 
It  scarce  seemed  fair  to  him  for  well,  able- 
bodied  men  to  be  showing  an  unfair  spirit 
toward  him,  and  the  fact  that  Johnson  him¬ 
self  asked  no  favors  because  of  his  condi¬ 
tion  made  the  feeling  in  his  favor  the 
stronger. 

At  first  Johnson  took  up  the  matter  of 
the  agency  for  lines  of  goods  he  could  sell 
with  a  few  reliable  makers,  and  told  them 
his  situation  and  his  plan  and  asked  for 
their  co-operation  on  a  strictly  business 
basis.  He  secured  not  only  plenty  of  cata¬ 
logues  for  distribution,  but  also  wherever 
possible,  actual  photographs  of  the  goods. 
He  had  samples  sent  him  of  special  parts  of 
machinery  showing  advantages  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  on  shelving  arranged  on 
brackets  around  his  room  he  showed  these 
parts,  each  with  a  card  over  it  telling  its 
story. 

From  buyers  who  had  had  unfortunate 
experiences  with  unsatisfactory  machinery 
or  goods  of  .other  makes  he  secured  defec¬ 
tive  or  broken  parts  to  put  beside  the  per¬ 
fect  parts  of  his  own  brand. 


He  had  little  trouble  in  securing  writte 
testimonials  from  his  acquaintances  t 
whom  he  had  sold  goods,  recommendin 
them,  and  these  testimonials  he  pinned  o 
the  wall  above  advertising  matter  or  sair 
pie  parts  of  the  articles. 

When  he  got  a  new  customer  on  or 
article,  he  made  it  his  business  to  sho’ 
that  customer  how  he  could  make  mone 
by  coming  to  him  for  other  things.  li 
solicited  any  kind  of  business  a  man  coul 
do  in  his  position.  He  became  a  notai 
public.  He  established  himself  as  a  re: 
estate  agent.  He  oflfered  to  the  farmei 
and  others  not  well  acquainted  with  bus 
ness  methods  where  the  transactions  mu 
take  place  by  mail,  to  carry  pn  the  busine: 
for  them,  charging  a  reasonable  fee  for  h 
services. 

The  farmer  who  wanted,  to  establish 
city  market  for  any  of  his  produce  was  i: 
vited  to  come  to  F.  O.  B.  Johnson  and  1 
him  arrange  the  matter.  The  young  m< 
who  sought  a  position  in  some  business  in 
distant  town  was  askel  to  let  F.  O.  B.  Joh 
son  advise  him.  No  matter  what  the  bu; 
ness,  how  great  or  how  little,  Johnson  w 
ready  to  help  on  it,  and  he  always  made 
charge  for  his  services.  This  fact,  togeth 
with  the  fact  that  the  charge  was  never  e 
orbitant,  made  people  of  all  kinds  feel  fr 
to  come  to  him  about  any  kind  of  matter. 

As  soon  as  possible  they  bought  a  typ 
writer  and  Mrs.  Johnson  learned  to  use 
while  her  husband  dictated,  and  eventua! 
he  had  a  stand  made  extending  over  the  b 
on  which  he  could  have  the  machine  plac 
and  use  it  himself. 

Where  there  appeared  a  possible  ci 
tomer  for  some  article  which  could  not 
bought  singly  but  only  in  lots  of  a  quart 
dozen  or  more,  a  few  letters  usually  uncc 
ered  enough  more  possible  customers 
the  sales  made  up  the  necessary  number. 

Today  F.  O.  B.  Johnson  has  his  prm 
office  into  which  his  “office  bed”  is  rolled 
the  morning,  and  this  office  opens  on 
broad  porch  to  which  a  farmer  can  dri 
up,  and  if .  he  so  desires  he  can  talk 
Johnson  through  a  speaking  tube  withe 
getting  out  of  his  wagon. 

There  is  a  telephone  fastened  to  t 
headboard  of  the  bed,  and  every  conve 
ience  for  transacting  business  is  witl 
reach  of  the  invalid,  and  he  is  doing  a  bu 
ness  that  nets  him  more  clean  money  th 
he  probably  would  ever  have  made  in  t 
store. 


I  hate  the  kicker  and  the  grouch,  an 
^  the  whining  ne’er-do-well;  the  chap 
who  pipe  ’‘Gee,  what’s  the  use,”  and  ‘‘Lon 
hut  ain’t  it  hell.”  Give  me  the  cuss  wh 
doesn’t  fuss  about  things  as  they  be;  bv 
wades  right  in  with  blithesome  grin,  an 
mends  them  happily. 
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TakingCareOf  InjuredWorkmen 

How  an  Organization  of  Manufacturers  Are  Fulfilling  Their  Duty  to  Their  Employes 

By  James  Cooke  Mills 


Well 


IT  is  significant  of  American  progress 
that  employers  of  labor  in  industrial 
pursuits  are  rapidly  coming  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  need  for  taking  care  of 
their  employees.  This  tendency  is  being 
evidenced  in  many  places  and  many  direc¬ 
tions,  but  a  campaign  of  education  started 
in  Detroit  both  among  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  is  productive  of  results  which 
are  astonishing. 

The  type  of  employer  often  desig¬ 
nated  as  “One  of  the  old  school  who 
came  up  by  his  own  boot  straps,’’ 
honest,  hard  working,  but  short¬ 
sighted  in  many  respects,  is  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  In  his  place  are  men  of 
trained  minds,  sane,  thoughtful,  of 
sound  judgment  and  careful  methods. 

The  Employer’s  Association,  foiTned 
in  1902,  insists  on  fair  play  as  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee  and 
is  a  wonderful  power  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city.  Here  the  application  of 
the  idea  of  duty  to  the  workman  as 
fm-thering  the  best  interests  of  all,  is 
most  thoroughly  exemplified.  Within 
the  last  few  months  eighteen  large 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  section  along  the  east  water 
front  have  organized  an  associat’on,  styled 
the  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation.  The  mutual  hospital,  promoted 
by  employers  of  about  sixty  thousand 
men,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  the  beginning  of  another  wave 
in  the  national  movement  for  the  welfare  of 
toiling  millions,  and,  incidentally,  in  the 
educational  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  It  should 
be  a  powerful  factor  in  convincing  every 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  employe  that 
his  employer  is  not  his  natural  enemy  but 
his  friend,  that  one  is  dependent  upon  the 
other,  and  that  fairness  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  together  with  loyalty  of  the  work¬ 
man,  will  bring  maximum  results  for  both. 

Aside  from  these  motives  the  hospital 
association  was  formed  as  an  economic 
business  proposition,  and  is  being  conducted 
on  that  basis.  Although  the  operation  of 
the  hospital  will  entail  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $25,000  annually,  the  net  cost 
to  each  member  for  the  care  of  its  injured 
workmen  will  no  doubt  be  much  less  than 
by  the  former  method  of  handling  the  cases 
in  general  hospitals  or  in  the  workmen’s 
homes.  The  Workmen’s  Compensation 


Law  specifically  states  that  the  employer 
shall  provide  medical  and  surgical  aid  for 
three  weeks  in  accident  cases,  pay  a  specified 
sum  for  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  50  per  cent 
of  the  workman’s  wages  in  disability  cases. 
While  the  operation  of  this  law  protects 
the  credulous  employee  from  unscrupulous 
lawyers,  whose  victim  he  formerly  was,  it 


adapted  to  hospital  purposes,  having  27  rooms  and  six  baths. 


still  leaves  him  the  prey  of  quack  and  ir¬ 
responsible  doctors.  This  evil  the  mutual 
hospital  effectually  corrects.  It  goes  beyond 
the  specifications  of  the  law  and  gives  full 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  from  the 
time  of  the  injury  until  a  complete  recovery 
has  been  effected.  The  workman  in  no  way 
contributes  to  this  relief  which  insures  his 
speedy  recovery  and  prompt  return  to  his 
work.  Furthermore,  the  mind  of  the  work¬ 
man  is  at  rest  as  he  knows  that  so  long  as 
he  performs  his  duty  his  position  is  assured. 
The  ever  present  fear  he  experienced  in 
the  old  days  of  being  discharged,  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  and  he  naturally  gives  his  best  efforts 
to  his  employer.  The  astute  manager  now 
realizes  that  proper  surroundings,  plenty  of 
light,  heat,  and  ventilation  are  conducive 
to  good  work,  and  that  attention  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  promotes  industrial  peace. 

The  officers  of  this  helpful  association 
rank  among  the  most  prominent  and  far- 
seeing  business  men  of  their  city.  The  as¬ 
sociation  is  conducted  on  a  broad  and  lib¬ 
eral  policy,  and  has  the  unanimous  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Detroit  General  Blospi- 
tal.  This  insures  its  having  at  all  times 


the  privilege  of  consultation  and  the  highest 
criticism  of  the  city’s  best  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

A  stately  and  substantial  mansion  well 
adapted  to  hospital  purposes  was  secured 
near  the  center  of  the  district  covered  by 
the  manufacturers.  It  is  a  well  arranged 
building  with  twenty-seven  rooms  and  six 
baths,  of  luxurious  appointments,  and 
is  finely  equipped  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  association.  The  main 
entrance  opens  into  a  spacious  hall, 
to  the  right  of  which  is  the  office  of 
the  superintendent,  and  a  broad, 
easy  stairway  leads  above  to  a  well- 
lighted  hall  from  which  open  the 
private  bed  rooms,  the  living  room  of 
the  resident  surgeon,  and  the  emer¬ 
gency  operating  room.  This  oper¬ 
ating  room  though  small  is  nicely 
equipped  for  minor  operations  and 
those  requiring  immediate  attention. 
On  the  third  floor  are  located  the 
wards  wh.'ch  are  large,  pleasant  rooms 
having  good  light  and  ventilation. 
On  this  floor  is  the  main  operating 
room  fully  equipped  to  take  the  most 
difficult  cases.  At  present  the  hospital 
has  24  beds,  but  it  is  yet  so  new  that 
its  requirements  are  not  definitely  known. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  when  the  good 
work  is  well  started,  there  will  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cases  continually  demand¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  hospital  staff. 

When  accidents  occur  in  any  of  the 
eighteen  plants  of  the  association,  first  aid 
is  at  once  rendered  the  injured  in  the  minia¬ 
ture  hospital  wards,  with  which  each  mod¬ 
ern  factory  is  now  equipped.  If  it  is  more 
than  a  slight  scratch  or  a  momentary  dis¬ 
ablement  the  motor  ambulance  is  called 
and  the  workman  hurried  to  the  mutual 
hospital,  where  he  becomes  a  patient  under 
the  watcliful  care  of  the  physicians  and 
nurses.  Conditions  more  ideal  for  a  speedy 
recovery,  with  his  mind  free  from  the 
worry  of  the  expense,  could  scarcely  be 
found.  In  all  serious  cases  he  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  hospital  until  in  fit 
condition  to  return  to  work,  which  rule 
precludes  the  possibility  of  a  relapse.  In 
minor  injuries,  however,  if  the  home  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable,  as  determined  by  the 
visiting  nurse,  he  may  be  sent  there  after 
all  danger  is  past.  During  his  convalescence 
he  will  be  visited  daily  by  the  field  nurse 
who  makes  a  report  of  his  progress  toward 
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The  emergency  operating  room  is  nicely  equipped  for 
minor  operations. 


tion  mcMTibcrs 
apportioned  t  o 
each  on  the  basis 
of  the  number 
of  names  on  the 
member’s  pay¬ 
roll.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  main- 
tenanee  is  like¬ 
wise  met  by 
periodical  assess- 
ments  on  the 
members,  on  the 
same  basis.  Al¬ 
though  the  first 
first  represents 
a  considerable 
inve  tment,  and 
the  other  a  con- 
tin  u  a  1  item 


recovery.  This  nurse  also  calls  upon  all 
cases  of  slight  injury,  makes  necessary 
dressings,  and  suggests  proper  care  for  the 
man  to  take.  As  it  is  the  desire  and  aim 
of  the  employer  to  get  the  workman  back 
to  his  bench  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  factory  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
jwoduction,  these  details  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  expense  of  equipping  the  hospital 
and  otherwise  making  it  ready  for  use  was 
met  by  an  assessment  levied  on  the  associa¬ 


of  outlay,  both  are  properly  treated  as  ex¬ 
pense  and  charged!  as  such  in  the  accounts 
of  the  members.  Based  on  the  number  of 
employees  protected  by  the  hospital  plan, 
the  costs  to  each  member  of  the  association 
cannot  be  excessive,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  numerous  advantages  derived  from 
it,  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  economic  fac¬ 
tor  of  efficient  management.  In  proof  of 
this  statement  a  sim])le  computation  gives 
the  cost  for  each  workman  on  the  rolls  at 
fortv-two  cents  a  year.  Could  any  other 


The  wards  are  large,  pleasant  rooms  having  good 
light  and  ventilation* 

form  of  insurance  offer  the  advantages  of 
this  plan  at  such  low  cost? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  this 
experiment,  which  is  being  watched  by 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  will 
lead  to  the  formatibn  of  many  similar  asso¬ 
ciations  in  other  ciCes. 

They  will  remove  one  great  element  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  work¬ 
men  in  industries  where  personal  injury  is 
to  anv  extent  a  factor  of  occupation. 


How  the  Christmas  Sentiment  Helps  to  Move  the  Hard  to  Sell  Things 

By  F.  L.  Brittain 


There  is  something  about  the  word 
“Christmas”  that  fascinates  old  and 
young.  Immediately  after  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  world 
begins  planning  its  Christmas  purchases. 

The  jewelry  stores  almost  had  a  monopoly 
on  Christmas  trading  till  within  recent 
years.  By  heavy  advertising  and  beautiful 
display  the  department  stores  have  now  won 
much  business  away  from  the  jewelers  and 
at  the  same  time  have  helped  to  create  a 
wonderful  buying  spirit  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Gift  shops  have  sprung  up  by  tbe 
thousands  and  they  thrive  through  sentiment. 

Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  furniture 
merchants  have  awakened  to  the  selling  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  their  lines.  The  furniture  mer¬ 
chant  has  a  very  simple  proposition  in  din¬ 
ing  tables  and  chairs.  In  his  appeal  to 
Inivers  he  pictures  the  steaming  turkey,  the 
big  solid  table  around  which  are  gathered 
family  and  friends.  The  sideboard  and 
serving  table  and  comfortable  chairs  arc  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  suggestion  ends,  “this  for 
mother  and  the  home.” 

The  furniture  merchant  should  have  no 
trotible  in  selling  rocking  chair><.  Morris 
chairs,  card  tables,  smoker  sets,  bookcases. 
Colonial  clocks,  cedar  chests  and  lots  of 


other  practical  home  adornments  and  neces¬ 
sities.  Such  things  are  taking  the  place 
of  tinsel  and  bauble  as  gifts.  The  slogan 
of  the  furniture  dealer  is,  “Give  useful  and 
practical  gifts — gifts  which  live  and  daily 
remind.”  And  this  slogan  has  directed  a 

great  Christmas  trade  to  him. 

Even  the  haberdasher  now  stocks  up  ties 
and  socks  in  fancy  boxes.  Mufflers  and 
smoking  jackets  and  bath  robes  take  the 
places  in  the  windpws  of  shoes  and  shirts 
and  clothing.  Women  have  done  most  of 
the  Christmas  buying  and  as  a  consequence 
men's  furnishers  and  haberdashers  have 
kept  rather  dull  shops  Christmas  time.  The 
up-to-date  haberdasher  now  carries  a  wo¬ 
men’s  department  where  one  may  find  silk 
hose  and  millinery  and  women’s  gloves  and 
other  wearables.  And  at  Christmas  time  a 
woman  may  go  to  a  man’s  store  for  um¬ 
brellas  and  parasols,  traveling  cases,  bags 
and  fine  leather  novelties.  Through  such 
things  the  haberdasher  sells  his  quota  of 
Christmas  buyers. 

A  good  many  automobiles  you  will  see 
this  year  advertised  as  suitable  Christmas 
gifts.  Last  year  one  or  two  were  so  bold 
as  to  suggest  that  men  give  their  wives  an 
electric  or  auto.  Some  men  evidently  acted 


on  the  suggestion.  A  newspaper  in  Kansas 
City  printed  a  list  of  the  most  expensive 
Cfifts  known  to  have  been  received,  and  a 
seven  thousand  dollar  car  was  at  the  head. 
In  that  list  were  other  cars  ranging  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  four  thousand  dollars. 

This  year  there  should  be  a  great  many 
houses  sold.  If  a  young  couple  are  to  set 
up  housekeeping  there  is  no  easier  time  to 
get  them  started  than  when  the  Christmas 
spirit  is  tingling  in  their  veins.  The  rail¬ 
roads  greatly  increase  travel  merely  through 
an  appeal  to  sentiment.  “Visit  the  old  home” 
is  shouted  from  magazine  and  newspaper 
and  heavy  traffic  is  started  thereby. 

This  buying  sentiment  should  spread  to 
office  and  factory.  Business  men  while  in 
a  “mellow”  frame  of  mind  could  easily  be 
induced  to  install  new  typewriters,  new  of¬ 
fice  equipment  and  better  working  materials. 
It  remains  for  a  few  bold  spirits  to  urge 
that,  “As  we  live  in  our  offices  let’s  make 
them  fit  to  live  in.”  It  is  shocking  how- 
shabby  the  rugs  and  furniture  is  in  most  of¬ 
fices.  The  proper  kind  of  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising  would  remedy  that  condition  just  a.s 
it  made  people  spend  a  hundred  dollars  for 
a  leather  rocker  when  they  had  intended 
Inn  ing  a  ten  dollar  manicure  set. 


^rom  Circus  Tent  to  Motor  King 

Five  years  ago  a  young  man  who  had 
just  put  himself  in  debt  to  acquire  a 
bankrupt  automobile  concern  entered 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  Indianapolis, 
le  took  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time, 
anged  open  the  door  and  bounding  across 
I  le  floor  of  the  salesman  called  a  clerk. 

“I  want  a  circus  tent!”  he  cried.  “Your 
ji  gn  outside  says  you  rent  them.  Give  me 
ne  quick !” 

i  The  clerk  gasped  and  would  have  asked 
le  young  man  what  he  wanted  the  tent 
l^r  only  his  strange  visitor  had  pulled  a 
I  ackage  of  papers  from  his  pocket  and  was 
t-aw  busily  engaged  in  calculation.  So  the 
ij  iwildered  clerk  gasped  again  and  shuffled 
jvay  to  And  his  employer.  Five  minutes 
i  ter  John  North  Willys  left  the  building, 
ne  deal  for  his  tent  having  been  made. 

*:  And  the  purchase  of  that  tent  was  the 
j  iginning  of  what  is  now  a  powerful  auto- 
:  obile  combination — capitalized  at  $15,- 
)0,000  employing  60,000  people  and  manu- 
ticturing  40,000  cars  a  year.  Yesterday 
"phn  North  Willys  was  the  daring  young 
I  .'omoter  heavily  in  debt,  who  borrowed 
le  money  even  to  buy  a  circus  tent  that 
id  been  sold  by  a  standard  manager  to  buy 
im  and  beans  for  his  troupe.  Today  he  is 
, resident  of  the  Overland  and  associated 
impanies  and  worth  millions. 

In  1907  when  the  panic  was  beginning 
I  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  the  land  Willys 
as  a  salesman.  He  was  selling  automo¬ 
les — selling  them  everywhere.  He  had  a 
^  -ievance  though.  He  could  get  customers 
it  he  couldn’t  get  deliveries.  The  com- 
!'iny  he  represented  was  in  the  grip  of  the 
;  mic.  They  couldn’t  borrow  money,  to 
j  iance  construction  and  meet  the  payroll. 

‘  >  they  sent  Willys  a  telegram.  “Take  no 
l  ore  orders”  it  said.  And  Willys,  who  had 
I  st  received  orders  for  two  hundred  cars, 
his  expected  commission  vanishing. 


!  Then  a  thought  occurred  to  him.  It  came 
'  e  way  most  thoughts  come — an  imp  sit- 
ig  on  your  shoulder  and  whispering  in 
)ur  ear.  And  the  name  of  the  imp  was 
mbition. 

“Build  the  cars  yourself”  whispered  the 
ip. 

Willys  listened.  The  imp  whispered 
:ain  and  immediately  Willys  made  up  his 
ind  to  buy  the  factory  that  wouldn’t  take 
ly  more  orders.  That  is,  he  made  up  his 
ind  to  have  his  friends  buy  it  for  him. 


It  was  rather  late  at  night  to  be  called 
out  of  bed  but  one  by  one  the  friends  he 
called  up  fell  into  line.  They  trusted  him 
implicitly.  They  knew  he  had  the  orders. 
They  knew  he  was  a  good  salesman.  So 
they  advanced  him  the  money,  taking  the 
chance  on  discounting  his  orders. 

The  next  day  Willys  jumped  on  the  train 
and  fidgeted  until  the  engineer  pulled  into 
the  terminal  at  Indianapolis.  Then  he  ran 
for  a  hack.  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  in 
the  office  of  the  shrewdest  lawyer  in  the 
town.  An  hour  later  the  lawyer  and  Willys 
were  in  the  offices  of  the  stricken  company. 
Here  for  the  first  time  a  realization  of  the 
overwhelming  task  he  had  taken  struck 
him  in  the  face.  All  the  cash  he  had  was 


$25,000.  His  friends  had  given  him  that. 
With  this  nest  egg  he  had  to  meet  the  $80,- 
000  in  liabilities  that  the  company  had 
gathered.  That  was  all. 

A  very  shrewd  contract  was  drawn  up. 
The  company  was  reorganized  with  Willys 
in  control.  There  was  a  three-part  contract 
between  the  Overland  Company,  the  Sell¬ 
ing  Company,  and  the  creditors.  The  latter 
thought  Willys  was  going  to  put  up  $15,000 
for  an  indefinite  loan.  Willys  knew  he 
wasn’t.  So  the  lawyer  inserted  a  clause 
that  read ;  “parties  of  the  second  part 
agree  to  put  up  not  more  than  $15,000.” 
All  of  which  meant  that  Willys  didn’t  agree 
to  put  up  a  cent.  So  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  uttered  a  score  of  silent 
prayers  while  the  assembled  hard  heads  of 
Indianapolis  stroked  their  chins  and  fell 
for  the  contract. 

The  factory  wasn’t  big  enough  to  make 
all  the  automobiles  that  Willys  had  orders 
for.  It  would  take  too  long  to  build  and  he 
had  to  have  a  place  for  the  men  to  work 
immediately.  So  he  bought  the  tent  and  put 
the  men  to  work  in  it.  Wind  pulled  it,  rain 
pelted  it  but  Willys  urged  his  men  on.  The 
first  year  they  made  and  sold  forty-eight 
cars.  But  that  wasn’t  a  full  year.  Only 
a  few  months.  The  output  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  was  465  cars. 


From  Ribbon  Salesman  to 
General  Manager 

There  is  today  in  Chicago  a  galaxy 
of  successful  business  men  who  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  the  splendid 
training  they  received  in  salesmanship  from 
the  late  Marshall  Field,  whose  title — the 
Master  Merchant — bids  fair  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  of 
future  salesmen. 

One  of  this  group  of  Chicagoans  is  Lind¬ 
say  T.  Woodcock,  the  present  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co’s,  retail  store. 
In  the  great  western  field  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  in  retail  selling  ideas. 

He  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  self-made 
man  who  has  hewn  Iris  way  upward  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  seemed 
insurmountable.  His  lack  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  was  more  than  offset  by  the  mer¬ 
cantile  education  he  received,  and  when  he 
came  to  Chicago  in  1876  he  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  merchandising  and  its  hand¬ 
ling.  He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
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Baring,  Maine,  near  the  Canadian  line.  He 
lived  with  his  parents  until  he  finished  the 
grammar  school.  Then,  like  many  other 
boys  of  that  day,  he  set  out  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world. 

One  year  before  coming  to  Chicago,  Mr. 
Woodcock  had  charge  of  a  general  store 
in  the  town  of  Grand  Lake  Stream,  and 
that  training  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  salesman  with  Field,  Leiter  &  Com¬ 
pany,  the  following  spring.  Starting  as  a 
salesman  in  the  ribbon  department,  he  was 
soon  advanced  to  the  position  of  depart¬ 
ment  manager  of  ribbons,  umbrellas,  para¬ 
sols,  jewelry,  and  fans,  and  in  1891  he  was 
made  assistant  department  superintendent 
of  the  Field  organization.  In  1904  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  manager,  and  was  made  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  retail  store  in  1906. 

“Truthfulness  and  the  ability  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  customers  are  of  vital 
importance,”  says  Mr.  Woodcock.  “The 
merchandise  that  he  is  handling  may  be 
everything  that  could  be  desired  in  quality 
and  price,  yet  unless  the  salesman  gives  out 
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the  impression  that  he  is  absolutely  sincere 
in  his  statements  concerning  the  goods,  he 
may  be  unable  to  convince  the  prospective 
buyer. 

“One  of  the  most  important  things  for 
the  young  salesman  to  learn  is  that  cour¬ 
tesy  is  a  most  essential  factor  in  selling 
merchandise.  It  should  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  that  every  person  who  enters  the 
store  is  in  a  sense  an  invited  guest,  and 
should  by  all  means  be  treated  as  such. 
While,  of  course,  successful  salesmanship 
is  based  largely  on  big  sales,  it  is  important 
that  every  visitor  in  the  store  be  treated 
with  equal  courtesy,  whether  a  sale  results 
or  not. 

“It  is  the  policy  of  our  company  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  fitness  of  employes  through  the 
positions  they  hold.  A'  large  organization 
naturally  has  many  lines  of  commercialism 
to  develop,  and,  while  the  clerical,  manu¬ 
facturing,  selling,  and  system  departments 
are  all  closely  related,  few  employes  are 
equipped  for  handling  the  work  in  all 
branches. 

“Our  general  policy  is  to  take  men  and 
women  who  are  not  fitted  for  certain 
departments,  and  try  thdm  in  var’ous 
lines,  until  one  is  found  in  which  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  ability. 

His  Name  is  Nelson 

The  name  sounds  familiar.  One  re¬ 
calls  that  a  certain  Lord  Nelson 
fought  gloriously  at  Trafalgar  and 
routed  the  French  fleet.  And  then  one  re¬ 
calls  to  mind  another  Nelson — a  senatorial 
gentleman  of  power  and  backbone  up  in 
Minnesota.  And  still  another  Nelson — a 
little  chap  of  pugilistic  fame — Battling  Nel¬ 
son.  All  the  Nelsons  that  are  worth  while, 
appear  to  be  men  of  battling  proclivities, 
either  mentally  or  physically.  You  can’t 
walk  over  a  Nelson  of  the  right  sort.  They 
fight  square  and  in  the  open. 

But  the  “greatest  Roman  of  them  all,” 
speaking  from  a  business  point  of  view 
is  Nelson  O.  Nelson,  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  big  plumbing  supply  house  with 
main  offices  at  St.  Louis,  and  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  running  into  the  millions. 

Nelson  is  a  man  of  gigantic  industrial 
ideals  that  have  evolved  themselves  into 
practical,  tangible  form. 

He  is  eminently  square,  honest  to  the 
core,  and  overflowingly  great  in  his 
philanthropy.  In  his  strong,  clean-cut  face, 
one  discerns  the  rich  inheritance  of  mighty 
grit  and  titanic  determination  left  him  by 
his  Viking  forbears.  Two  soul-searching 
eyes  look  at  you  openly  and  fearlessly.  You 
observe  a  kind,  humanly  sympathetic  spirit 
mirrored  in  them.  They  are  the  eyes  of 
a  captain  of  industry  who  harbors  no  sel- 
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fish  motives,  and  who  is  intensely  interested 
in  seeing  to  it  that  his  men  are  well  treated, 
get  good  wages  and  opportunity  to  better 
themselves  in  material  things. 

Nelson  was  born  in  that  country  of 
ice  and  snow  and  picturesque  fiords 
and  mountains,  sixty-eight  years  ago.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  father  when  he 
was  but  two  years  of  age,  and  he  grew 
to  manhood  on  a  farm  near  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  Starting  out  for  himself  as  a 
young  man,  he  secured  employment  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  St.  Louis  plumbing  supply 
house.  In  a  year  he  had  acquired  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  business,  in  two  years  he  was 
its  manager,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
he  withdrew  and  established  the  present 
N.  0.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  he  founded  the 
flourishing  town  of  Leclaire  in  southern 
Illinois.  He  began  by  purchasing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-flve  acres  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  twenty 
miles  east  of  St.  Louis.  The  principal 
factories  of  the  concern  were  eventually 
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Transferring  Time 
Supplies 

for  all  kinds  of  records 


We  make 
Filing  Systems 
for  All  Purposes 


Each  Year’s  Letters 
as  Handy  as  Today’s ! 

Xransferred  letters  should  be  find- 
able  as  quickly  and  easily  as  letters  in 
the  current  file.  They  will  be  if  you 
transfer  them  in  the  right  way. 

The  Y  and  E”  Vertical  Filing 
System  adapted  to  your  business  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  right  way,  because  it  has 
the  simplest,  safest  method  of  transfer¬ 
ring.  It  ivorks  under  all  conditions. 
No  letter  is  “buried”— six  months 
after  transfer  time  no  letter  need  be 
hunted  for.  Last  year’s  correspond¬ 
ence  will  be  as  much  at  your  finger 
tips  as  letters  in  the  current  file  are 
when  indexed  in  the  “Y  and  E”  way. 

Transferring  by  the  “Y  and  E” 
System  can  be  done  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  you’ve  heretofore  thought 
necessary,  and  with  an  actual  money 
saving.  There  is  no  confusion,  no 
scattering  of  files  over  the  room,  no 
mix-up,  no  trouble. 

Wr/Ye  for  Our  Book 

“How  to  Transfer  Papers 
and  Records” 

and  see  how  simple,  logical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  the  “Y  and  E”  Methods  are. 
Our  book  tells  in  detail  how  they 
work.  Free,  if  you  write  on  your 
business  letterhead. 

YaWMANawdFRBE  MFG.(d. 

1222  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Branch  stores  in^  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles.  Agents  and  dealers  in 
all  cities.  Look  us  up.  In  Canada,  The  Office 
Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Leaders  of  the  World**  in  Filing 
Systems  and  Business  Equipment 
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FREDERICK’S  PATENT  SANITARY  ERASERS 


Handy,  Economical,  Always  Covered. 

The  holder  of  the  SANITARY  ERASER  rcceiv^  at  its  open 
end,  a  strip  of  rub^r  inch  in  thickness,  of  a  width  and  length  nearly 
that  of  the  holder.  ♦  r  i  j  i 

By  slight  pressure  at  the  loop  end,  clean  rubber  is  fed  down  until 
used:  its  narrow  edge  allows  a  letter  or  line  to  be  erased  without  in¬ 
juring  another.  Two  rubbers  are  made;  one  for  typewriter  and  ink, 
one  for  pencil.  Note,-  theloop  for  attaching  to  typewriter  or  desk. 

A  llractiyfe.  Easy  to  Operate  and  “  T hey  A  Iw^s  yr  ork. 

Your  Stationer.  Price  10^^.  Refills,  either  pencil  or  ink,  ®^ch. 
When  ordering  by  mail,  state  whether  ink  or  pencil  and  enclose  2.^ 
extra  for  postage. 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co  .  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  U.S.A. 
Stationers*  Specialties. 


MOORDS 
LOOSE  LEAF 
RECORD  BOOKS 

are  popular  in  thousands  of  business  offices, 
stores,  banks  and  factories,  because  the  book- 
keepieri  and  clerks  can  see  at  first  glance  how 
to  use  them  quickly  and  correctly. 

If  your  present  method  of  keeping  any  of 
your  records  is  unsatisfactory*  write  us  what 
your  trouble  is  and  we  will  work  up  a  sketch  for 
an  easy  way  of  handling  the  matter.  The  sketch 
I  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  and  without  obligation 
on  your  part.  Do  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage 
of  this  free  service. 

Moore’s  Modern  Methods 

Describes  and  illustrates  40  different  loose  leaf 
record  forms  for  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  business, 
factory  and  professional  offices,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them. 

Special  loose  leaf  outfits  from  $1.00 
i  to  $18.00,  described  in  our  free  book. 

Moore’s  charging  and  billing  system 

affords  the  best  arrangement  of  the  charges  for 
the  purpose  of  posting,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  charging  and  hilling  may  be  done  in  several 
parts  of  the  premises  and  the  duplicates  brought 
together  from  the  various  departments  at  the  close 
of  the  day’s  business.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

Write  to-day  for  our  Catalogue 
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We  Send  it  Free.  g| 
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CORPORATION,  ■ 

840  Stone  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  | 

_  You  may  send  your  free  book  on  Loose  Leaf  Systems  to:  I 
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By  John  McHenry 


An  eastern  manufacturer  of  shoes 
packs  with  each  pair  a  small  tag 
which  tells  the  consumer  that  a  de¬ 
partment  is  maintained  at  the  factory  to 
repair  shoes  of  their  own  make.  A  list  of 
prices  for  soles  and  heels  is  given  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  lower  than  the  average 
of  that  charged  by  repair  shops.  The  tag 
explains  that  the  work  necessarily  is  bet¬ 
ter  done;  the  shoes  are  re-shaped  over  the 
lasts  on  which  they  were  originally  made, 
and  all  minor  repairs  are  free.  This  tag 
also  instructs  the  customer  simply  to  place 
the  money  for  the  work  in  the  toe  of  one 
shoe,  stuff  in  some  paper,  wrap  them  up 
securely  and  mail  or  express  them  to  the 
factory. 

Several  repair  men  are  kept  busy  at  this 
work  alone.  Not  much  money  is  made 
directly  on  this  department,  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  is  twenty-five '  per  cent  better 
than  that  used  by  the  ordinary  shoe  repair 
shop,  and  the  factory  stands  the  expense 
of  re-mailing.  But  there  are  numerous 
other  advantages,  as  pointed  out  herewith 
by  the  owner  and  general  manager  of  this 
factory. 

First,  when  the  consumer  sees  and  reads 
this  tag,  he  instinctively  feels  confidence  in 
the  wearing  qualities  of  the  shoes;  for  he 
sees  that  the  maker  is  not  ashamed  to  see 
their  condition  after  they  have  been  worn. 
The  very  fact  that  the  maker  puts  his  name 
and  address  on  the  tag,  so  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  can,  if  he  wants  to,  take  his  com¬ 
plaint  direct  to  the  factory  in  case  the  shoes 
should  prove  defective,  is  one  point  that 
often  turns  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  sale  in 
the  retail  store.  Thus  the  retail  dealer 
finds  a  unique  talking  point  in  the  fact 
that  the  maker  is  willing  and  wants  the 
opportunity  to  repair  his  own  product.  But 
in  case  the  dealer  has  a  repair  shop  of  his 
own,  or  wants  to  swing  trade  to  a  local 
shop  for  a  commission  on  the  business,  the 
manufacturer  allows  the  dealer  to  remove 
these  tags,  or  to  use  them  in  making  the 
sale  and  then  “forget”  to  enclose  the  tag 
when  he  wraps  the  bundle ;  or  he  may  take 
in  the  repair  work  at  his  store  and  then 
send  it  to  the  factory  repair  shop,  charging 
the  consumer  enough  to  pay  for  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Another  reason  why  these  tags  help  the 
retail  dealer  sell  the  shoes  is  the  statement 
on  the  back  of  each  tag  that  the  factory 
repair  department  is  maintained  not  to  make 
money  directly,  but  to  make  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers ;  that  when  shoes  are  properly  re- 
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paired  and  re-shaped  their  wearing  quality 
is  increased  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
It  also  explains  that  the  factory  likes  to 
see  their  old  shoes  as  a  check  on  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  materials,  both  in  the 
uppers  and  in  the  soles  that  they  were  then 
using,  and  which  they  thought  were  the 
best  they  could  get. 

So,  the  general  manager’s  first  reason  for 
this  plan  is  the  important  fact  that  it  instills 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  consumers  as  to 
the  long  wearing  quality  of  the  product 
This  is  an  important  and  fundamental 
reason  for  a  definite  guaranty  by  the  maker 
of  almost  any  product.  But  the  extreme 
importance  of  this  particular  plan  of  gain¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  customers  is,  in  truth, 
according  to  this  general  manager’s  opin¬ 
ion,  the  fact  that  it  gives  them  a  constant 
check  upon  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
component  parts  that  are  made  and  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  manufacture  of  their  prod¬ 
uct.  This  is  the  second  big  advantage  of 
this  subtle  plan  of  guaranty. 

Another  advantageous  result  is  the  effect 
upon  repeat  sales.  When  the  consumei 
gets  his  shoes  back  from  the  factory  re¬ 
pair  shop,  they  actually  look  like  new.  Tht 
sole  leather  covers  the  instep  back  to  th( 
heel,  giving  an  entire  new  sole.  This  great¬ 
ly  pleases  the  consumer,  who  figures  tha 
he  is  away  ahead.  The  price  is  less  that 
what  the  local  shoemaker  would  charge  foi 
work  not  nearly  so  good.  Even  if  he  doei 
not  forget  the  cost  of  mailing  or  expressing 
the  shoes  to  the  factory,  he  feels  that  tin 
value  received  is  unusual — and  it  is. 

Such  a  service  department  is  one  con 
Crete  method  of  proclaiming  the  good  qual 
ity  of  a  product  and  of  backing  up  th' 
proclamation,  even  though  a  charge  b' 
made  for  the  work.  Most  factories,  how 
ever,  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  make  thei 
repair  departments  self-supporting,  espe 
cially  manufacturers  of  large  products  tha 
sell  for  considerable  money  and  where  th 
guarantee  covers  a  definite  period  of  tim 
after  the  purchase.  The  value  of  such  nn 
qualified  time  and  distance  guarantees  i 
often  doubtful.  Take  the  case  of  an  autc 
mobile,  for  example. 

A  salesman  promised  a  prospective  cus 
tomer  that  the  guarantee  of  a  certain  ca 
he  was  selling  was  absolute.  That  no  mat 
ter  how  he  might  use  the  car,  this  compan 
would  stand  back  of  it  with  free  repaii 
for  one  year.  This  man  wanted  a  machin 
that  would  stand  travel  over  the  roug 
ground  of  his  farm,  where  occasionally  h 
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i/ould  be  sure  to  strike  a  soft  spot,  but  the 
•^lesman  told  him  the  guarantee  would 
ievertheless  hold  good.  | 

]  Before  this  fanner  had  used  the  car  one 
'^eek  an  axle  was  broken ;  and  the  company  j 
muld  not  replace  it,  pointing  out  to  him  | 
j  lat  their  guarantee  did  not  cover  any  such 
!  sage  on  ground  filled  with  soft  spots.  Yet  I 
;  le  farmer  thought  the  axle  was  defective. 

;  fc  might  have  been. 

^  Anyway,  this  farmer  was  angered  and  j 
.)ok  it  upon  himself  to  send  a  multigraphed 
;tter  to  every  other  farmer  in  his  county, 

:  bout  two  thousand  altogether,  telling  them 
[  f  his  experience— and  try  as  it  might  this 
lompany  never  could  sell  another  machine 
1  that  county. 

j-  Thus  when  a  big  product  like  an  auto- 
tiobile  or  a  threshing  machine,  or  a  val- 
i  able  product,  like  a  watch,  is  guaranteed 
[ualifiedly  by  the  maker,  it  is  wise  fore-  I 
nght  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to 
(jave  these  guarantees  printed  in  good  plain  | 
}:)rm  and  distributed  freely,  especially  at 
jne  time  of  sale,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
j  aderstanding  of  the  kind  that  might  shut 
Ut  a  certain  product  from  an  entire  county.  ; 
!'  In  the  case  cited  the  fault  was  entirely 
i  ith  the  salesman,  from  whom  the  farmer  i 
id  certain  letters  that  prevented  any  pros-  i 
:i;ution  of  the  case,  but  a  frank,  plainly  i 
p;ritten  declaration  of  what  parts  are  and 

i  hat  parts  are  not  guaranteed  and  under 
phat  conditions,  is  usually  sufficient  to  : 
tmid  such  mistakes  on  the  part  of  good  ; 
flesmen. 

j  Often  a  sweeping  guarantee  will  shake  I 
I  e  confidence  of  the  cautious  buyer  in  the  i 
ftegrity  of  the  maker  and  of  the  sales- 
1  an.  Not  long  ago  a  salesman  for  a  sew- 
I  g  machine  company,  for  example,  told  a 
)ung  woman  that  the  make  of  machine 
;  was  selling  would  be  guaranteed  abso- 
tely  for  her  lifetime.  She  was  a  sensible 
'lung  woman,  and  the  door  banged  in  the 
f  ce  of  the  so-called  salesman.  Over-guar- 
I  tee  shakes  confidence  as  much  as  does  a  * 

1  'na  fide,  sensible  guarantee  beget  confi- 
I'nce.  The  instruction  of  salesmen  in  this 
spect  is  a  simple  but  important  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  better  to  j 
iderestimate  than  to  pad  out  the  liberality 
I  a  guarantee,  whether  or  not  success  is 
I  -gely  dependent  upon  repeat  orders.  Take 
iis  case : 

I  A  man  purchased  a  new  watch  of  a  well- 
'  own  make.  He  carried  it  only  one  week 
'Til  he  accidentally  dropped  it,  breaking 
'  e  of  the  main  jewels.  He  took  it  back 
'  the  factory’s  city  salesroom  where  it  had 
'  en  purchased. 

,  Although  it  was  not  in  the  guarantee,  the 
jjoken  watch  was  replaced  with  a  new  one 
a  charge  of  fifty  cents.  The  damage 
I  ne  to  the  watch  he  had  originally  pur- 
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Real 

Prospects 


BROWN -JONES 

Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  City 


Gentlemen : 

Plea.se  have  your  representativeN^ll  when  in  this'*^ity. 
We  are  interested  in 


Very  truly  yours 


Printed  on  the  MULTIGRAPH 


salesman  has  something  definite  to  work 
upon.  Every  card  comes  from  a  real  prospect 
— a  man  who  has  been  already  interested  by  the 
multigraphed  direct-mail  advertising  of  the  house. 


Interesting  form-letters  (typewritten  on 
the  Multigraphj,  attractive  enclosures, 
booklets,  folders,  cards  and  so  on,  (printed 
on  the  Multigraph)  are  continuously  creat¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  the  salesman. 

^  The  economy  of  Multigraph  direct-mail 
literature  makes  it  practical  for  many  who 
can  not  afford  printers*  charges. 

The  convenience  and  simplicity  of  Mul¬ 
tigraph  operation  make  it  easy  to  work 


avenues  of  profit  that  would  otherwise  be 
overlooked. 

The  Multigraph  is  a  rapid  rotary  printing 
press  and  multipletypewriter  that  produces 
real  printing  and  real  typewriting  in  your 
own  office,  at  high  speed  and  great  saving. 

But  it*s  much  more  than  that — it*s  one 
of  the  greatest  salesmen  you  can  put  into 
your  business.  Mail  the  coupon  and  get 
all  the  details. 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  /\Xir\cxr\A  Branches  in  Sixty  Cities. 

1804  East  Fortieth  Street  Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 

European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Co.,  59  Holbom  Viaduct,  Lon¬ 
don,  England;  Berlin.  W-8  Krausenstr.,  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr.; 

Paris,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines 


What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  thia  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  foi 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery,  WeTlshow  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing; 

Booklets 

_ Foldera 

_ Envelope-Stuffera 

_ House-Organ 

_ Dealers’  Imprints 

_ Label  Imprints 

_ System-Forms 

_ Letter-Heads 

_ Bill-Heads  and  Statements 

_ Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

_ .Envelopes 

Typewriting; 

Circular  Letters 

_ Booklets 

_ Envelope-Stuff  era 

_ Price-lists  * 

_ Reports 

I _ Notices 

' _ _  Bulletins  to  Employees 

_ Inside  System-Forms 


chased  was  explained  in  detail,  and  he  was 
shown  that  they  were  charging  him  only 
the  bare  cost  of  the  repair  work  and  ma¬ 
terial.  The  salesman  told  him  that  the 
broken  watch  would  need  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  factory,  that  it  would  take  two  weeks — 
that  he  might  have  his  choice  of  exchanging 
the  broken  watch  for  a  new  one  just  like 
it,  or  carry  one  of  the  cheaper  secondhand 
watches  they  had  there  for  the  purpose. 

He  took  the  new  watch  and  was  glad 
to  get  it,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the  other 
watch  when  returned  from  the  factory 


would  be  as  good  as  new,  as* the  salesman 
had  carefully  explained  would  be  the  case, 
for  the  factory  completely  overhauled  every 
watch  sent  in  for  repairs,  especially  a  new 
watch.  All  this  was  explained,  not  so  much 
because  the  salesman  wanted  the  man  to 
wait  and  get  back  the  same  watch  he  had 
originally  purchased,  but  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  in  a  general  way  the  thoroughness 
with  which  his  factory  did  their  work. 

In  brief,  this  customer  went  away  in  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind.  He  had  known 
that  the  company  did  not  guarantee  a  watch 
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that  received  a  heavy  jar.  It  said  so  plainly 
on  the  guarantee  he  had  received.  But  that 
guarantee  also  mentioned  the  factory’s  re¬ 
pair  department.  Then  when  he  took  in 
the  watch  this  company  did  even  better  by 
him  than  repair  the  watch  at  cost ;  right  then 
and  there  he  had  received  a  new  watch, 
which  had  saved  him  time,  money  and  the 
worry  that  possibly  his  watch  after  that 
jar  might  not  ever  be  as  good  as  before. 

The  following  week  that  same  man  sent 
his  young  son  to  this  office  to  buy  a  boy’s 
watch  without  sending  anyone  else  with 


him.  And  the  following  week  a  customer 
mentioned  to  this  same  salesman  the  fact 
that  this  man’s  enthusiastic  recommendation 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  come  up  there 
to  buy  a  watch  something  like  the  one  his 
friend  had  bought. 

Here  was  a  case  where  a  little  more  than 
making  good  on  the  guarantee  gained  not 
only  a  satisfied  customer  but  a  booster — the 
kind  of  customer  that  makes  the  average 
business  grow  faster  than  any  other  one 
element. 


Some  Comment  by  the 
Way 

By  the^Editor 

.p^URING  the  course  of  a  moderately 
i-)  long  and  reasonably  well-spent  life  I 
have  watched  and  taken  part  in  and  helped 
develop  the  science  of  efficiency  engineering 
— though  it  hasn’t  progressed  much  beyond 
swaddling  clothes  even  yet. 

But  there’s  one  kind  of  efficiency  expert 
that  I’ve  waited  for— lo,  these  many  years. 
He’s  needed,  and  needed  badly.  I  dont 
know  what  term  fits  him  better  than  “per¬ 
sonality  adviser.”  And  by  personality  I 
mean  everything  pertaining  to  apparel, 
manner,  tone — everything  that  affects  the 
impression  we  make  on  others. 

So  many  of  us  don’t  look  the  part.  So 
many  more  of  us  don’t  act  it  Were 
pompous  when  we  mean  to  be  dignified; 
we’re  overbearing  when  we  mean  to  be 
merely  decided;  we’re  disagreeably  sarcas¬ 
tic  when  we  mean  to  be  witty.  We  wear 
clothes  that  don’t  show  us  to  best  advan¬ 
tage;  or  we  don’t  wear  them  in  the  right 
way.  And  so  on. 

Looking  back  over  a  fairly  long  list  of 
clebrities  on  whom  I  have  been  inflicted, 
it  seems  to  me  that  about  seven  out  of  ten 
were  disappointments — that  is,  in  first  im¬ 
pressions. 

And  so  I’m  waiting  for  the  man  who  can 
give  us  the  power  that  Bobbie  Burns  prayed 
for:  “To  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us.” 
Let  him  come  in  and  go  over  a  personality 
just  as  his  brother  expert  goes  over  a  fac¬ 
tory.  Let  him  smooth  over  a  rough  spot 
here;  tone  down,  adjust,  develop  there— 
improve  the  plant  throughout. 

It  will  surely  be  a  pleasanter  world  to 
live  in. 


A  department  head  who  directs  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  a  number  of  men  and  women 
clerks  came  to  me  the  other  day  in  quite 
a  worried  frame  of  mind.  It  seems  that 
Cupid  had  been  visible  around  the  office 
occasionally,  and  he  didn’t  know  what  to 
do.  It  wasn’t  matrimony  he  feared,  but 
mild  flirtation  that,  to  his  mind,  spelt  re¬ 
duced  efficiency. 

Frankly,  I  couldn’t  sympathize  with  him 
very  deeply.  When  Jones,  the  entry  clerk, 
begins  to  realize  that  Miss  Brown,  the 
typist,  was  specially  favored  when  the 
Fates  were  distributing  Beauty,  Brains  and 
Desirability — Jones,  the  entry’  clerk,  has 
laid  the  foundation-stones  of  Jones,  the 
expert  accountant. 

None  of  us  reaches  his  highest  efficiency 
without  a  spur.  And  mere  money,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  young,  is  too  impersonal,  too 
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i. ebulous.  It  is  something  desirable,  but 
fne  human  mind  is  shaped  to  appreciate 
!  le  concrete  rather  tlian  the  abstract. 

The  one  spur  that  is  age-^)ld,  that  per¬ 
sists  in  all  the  higher  forms  of  life,  is  the 
;  istinct  to  appear  to  best  advantage  before 
I  possible  mate.  In  the  cave-man,  it  led 
■  im  to  parade  the  skin  of  the  sabre- 
I oothed  tiger  before  the  women  of  the  tribe, 
n  Jonesy,  it  will  lead  him  to  put  in  his 
)  ardest  licks  so  as  to  win  appreciative  com- 
;ient  from  his  superiors  before  Miss 
i  rown. 

I  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
I  ale.  Once  in  a  while  some  Jonesy  may 
I  e  moved  to  spend  all  of  his  time  telling 
,Tiss  Brown  how  important  he  is  to  the 
|.rm — how  his  efforts  are  all  that  stand 
'  2tween  the  house  and  utter  failure. 

.  But  that’s  one  good  way  to  find  out  whom 

j, )  get  rid  of. 

I 

I  - 

[;  Here’s  a  squib  I  clipped  from  an  ex- 
[lange  the  other  day.  Of  course  it  is 
ISeant  as  humor,  but  it  started  an  under- 
firrent  of  thought. 

^  WASTED  EFFICIENCY 

,  “I  shall  never  forget,”  said  the  popular  states- 
man,  “the  crowd  of  10,000  people  who  cheered  me 
.  for  one  solid  hour. 

H  “Have  you  ever  thought  of  your  terrible  respon- 
_  sibility?”  asked  the  mathematician.  “An  hour  each 
t  is  10,000  hours,  or  nearly  a  year  and  two  months 
j.  devoted  to  the_  exhaustive  and  unproductive  occu- 
r  pation  of  cheering." 

'  How  prodigal  we  are  with  out  little  allot- 
I'ent  of  time.  It  is  the  one  asset  which 
‘  aws  no  interest,  of  which  we  must  always 
(^end  from  our  principal.  It  is  the  one 
j  issession  of  which  we  can  never  replenish 
jir  supply.  Yet  we  spend  it,  give  it  away, 
irow  it  away,  even  make  frantic  efforts 
''  kill  it  occasionally. 

i  Let’s  all  take  a  little  better  care  of  it  in 
ture. 


On  another  page  we  make  some  an- 
1  uncement  of  recent  editorial  changes  in 
lousiness.”  Plans  are  under  way  which 
1,11,  we  hope  and  believe,  make  “Business” 
jicupy  more  than  ever  a  field  distinctively 
r  own.  These  will  be  announced  more  in 
I  tail  in  the  January  issue. 


i  Christmas !  It  rolls  around  again,  and 
I  think  that  to  most  of  us  it  brings  very 
-  :le  real  pleasure,  for  we’ve  lost  the  Christ- 
'  is  spirit.  It’s  a  delicate,  ephemeral  thing, 
It  spirit — and  it  cannot  bear  long  the  con- 
nt  rubbing  against  the  hard  materialism 
our  daily  life. 

But  if  you  want  to  feel  the  real  spirit  of 
ristmas  again,  get  into  one  of  the  “Good 
How”  movements  which  have  spread  all 
er  the  country  in  the  last  year  or  two. 
,  there  isn’t  an  organized  one  in  your 
vn,  start  an  individual  one  of  your  own. 
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A  BURROUGHS  for  Every  Business 

A  PRICE  for  Every  Man 


Some  people  don’t  realize  that  they  can  buy 
a  Burroughs  for  as  low  as  $150. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  didn’t  know  that  we  have 
scores  of  different  styles  from  $950  donvn, 
like  some  of  those  described  here — made  to 
suit  your  business. 

J‘^''h3PS  you  think  you  don’t  need  a  Burroughs? 
Well-;-a  Massachusetts  grocer  boosted  sales  400% 
With  hi9  Burroutrhs!  A  Pittsburgh  general  store¬ 
keeper  lets  his  Burroughs  take  care  of  his  books 
while  he  takes  care  of  the  salesi  A  Western  whole¬ 
saler  saves  Sl,5b0  a  year  in  reduction  of  time  and 
labor,  by  getting  out  statements  which  bring  in  6,000 
remittances  on  time — with  his  Burroughsl  A  manu¬ 
facturer  we  know  saves  $372  weekly  by  using  a 
Burroughsl 

Don’t  be  like  the  man  who  wrote  us, “After  I  had 
used  It  one  week,  I  was  sorry  I  hadn’t  bought  it  five 
years  ago.”  Ask  us — Now— to  give  you  a  free  dem¬ 
onstration,  to  put  a  Burroughs  in  your  office  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  and  without  obligation  and  prove  that  it  will  do 
for  your  business  what  it  has  done  for  150,000  others. 

Send  for  the  new  Burroughs  book  called 
‘  A  Better  Day’s  Profits,”  and  learn  how  Retail 
Business  benefits  by  Modern  Methods  and 
Burroughs  Department  of  Systems  Service, 


A  9-Column  Burroughs  (Style  124)  $326 
—Visible  adding  dials  and  visible  writ¬ 
ing  keyboard  ;  paper  carriage  for  wide 
sheets;  total,  sub-total,  error,  repeat,  non¬ 
add  and  column  correction  keys. 

B  7-Column  Visible  Burroughs  (Style 
310)  $176 —  Paper  carriage  for  roll 
paper;  visible  printing,  adding  and 
writing ;  total,  sub-tot^  and  repeat  keys. 

C  7-Column  Burroughs  (Style  114)  $260 
— Paper  carriage  for  wide  sheets,  visible 
adding  dials  and  visible  writing  key¬ 
board;  total,  sub-total,  repeat,  non-add, 
error  and  column  correction  keys. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  82  Burroughs  Bloch,  Detroit,  Michigan 

European  Office:  76  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.  C..  England 

Makers  of  adding  and  adding-subtracting  bookkeeping  machines^  listing  and 
no'iylisting  adding  and  calculating  machines,  visible-printing  adding  and 
calculating  machinesSO  different  models 


in  402  combinations  of  features —$150  to 
$950  in  U.  S.  Easy  payments  if  desired. 


D  9-Column  Visible  Burroughs  with 
Column  Correction  Keys  (Style  324) 
$326 — Paper  carriage  for  wide  sheets; 
visible  printing,  adding  and  writing;  has 
two-color  ribbon,  total,  sub-total,  non-add, 
non-print, repeat  and  column  correction  keys, 

E  7-Column  Visible  Burroughs  (Style 
312)  $226— Paper  carriage  for  wide 
sheets;  visible  printing,  adding,  writ¬ 
ing;  total,  sub-total,  non-add,  non-print  and 
repeat  keys. 

F  Duplex  Shuttle  Carriage  Burroughs 
(Style  224)  $600 — Carries  two  totals  at 
once,  each  9  columns,  literally  one  ma¬ 
chine  that  works  like  two ;  paper  carriage 
entirely  automatic,  greatly  increasing  speed. 
Equipped  with  all  regular  features. 


I  first  heard  of  it  several  years  ago  in 
Chicago,  where  the  “Tribune”  initiated  it. 
The  “Tribune”  collected  from  poor  chil¬ 
dren  all  over  the  city  letters  to  Santa  Claus 
telling  what  they  wanted.  Then  you  simply 
stated  how  many  kids  you  were  willing  to 
look  after,  and  letters  from  that  many  were 
turned  over  to  you. 

You  got  no  publicity  or  notoriety  out  of 
it — nothing  but  a  sort  of  warm  feeling  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

Try  it.  But  don’t  send  the  gifts.  Take 
’em  around  yourself  on  Christmas  Eve  and 


hand  ’em  out  to  the  kids.  You’ll  enjoy  it 
more  and  feel  happier  than  you  have  in 
twenty  years — I  don’t  care  who  you  are. 


The  general  business  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  recovering  rapidly  from  the  attack  of 
“cold  feet”  which  has  afflicted  it  for  some 
time.  There  never  was  any  real  foundation 
for  doubt;  but  the  yellow  press  has  been 
making  horrible  faces — for  circulation  or 
political  purposes — and  the  timid  portion 
of  the  public  became  nervous. 


» 
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PAPER  BOXES 

fs  CASTONS^^AIESNEN  WANTED) 


You  can  make  good  money  selling  our 

peerless  fine  of  folding  Paper  Boxes;  you  can 
compete  successfully  most  anywhere.  Cloth¬ 
ing.  Laundry.  Cake.  Florist  and  Millinery 
Boxes  are  our  specialties. 

Xhis  is  a  convenient  line  to  nanole,  pocket 
samples,  a  repeater,  not  hard  to  understand. 

Send  10c  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  salesman 
outfit — you  will  not  regret  it. 

B.  U.  LINDLEY  BOX  CO.,  Gas  City,  Ind. 

•‘The  Home  of  Good  Boxes." 


wHh  a 

Addressing 
riachine 


Can  Set  Up  the  Address  and 
Print  and  Count 

100 

Shipping  Tags 

or 


Cost  System 
Cards 

per  minute 

In  ten  min¬ 
utes  a  boycan 
address  more 
tags  than  your 
best  penman 
can  wTUte  in  a 

whole  day  and  \ 

do  it  better.  The  tags  are  ! 
legibly  printed  in  water-proof 
ink  and  the  exact  number  de-  _  I’ 
sired  is  assured  by  our  J utom atic  Cott  nt- 
ing  Device — Simply  indicate  the  number  of  tags 
desired  on  the  dial  of  the  counting  device— 3 
or  300  as  the  case  may  be— and  the  machine 
■will  lock  ■when  it  has  addressed  that  number. 
No  recounting  necessary— the  tags  themselves 
nro  on  a.eeurate  check  on  the  shipment. 


No  st/ncils,  plates,  or  loose  type  used — Any  boy  wUh  a 
few  minutes’  practice  can  set  up  a  name  and  address 
as  fast  as  he  can  read.  One  movement  makes  the 
tnachine  ready  for  another  address. 

The  machine  can  be  used  for  printing  tags  or 
cards,  for  piece  work  or  any  other  office  or  factory 
work  of  a  similar  nature  when  not  busy  in  the 
shipping  room. 

Actual  experience  has  proven  that  the  Tag  Addressing 
Machine  saves  from  85  to  90%  of  the  time  and  expense 
q£  jiddressing.  Is  an  absolute  check  on  the  shipments 

_ prevents  loss  and  delay  on  account  of  illegible 

addresses  and  is  as  indispensable  in  the  shipping  room 
as  the  typewriter  and  adding  machine  in  the  office. 

We  have  several  hundred  letters  from  users  of  the 
Tag  Addressing  Machine  in  which  they  state  that  the 
machine  saves  them  from  1  to  7  clerks  in  their  shipping 
department  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  these 
letters  on  application.  .  .  . 

The  Tag  Addressing  Machine  is  in  use  every¬ 
where  and  we  will  be  glad  to  refer  you  to  a  user  in 

your  vicinity.  . 

Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today,  so  that  we  can  give 
you  definite  information  about  the  machine  you  need. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

911  Niagara  Street  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Genllenu-n: — Please  furnish  detail  information  reBardinB  Ihe 

TaK  .tadressing  Machine.  We  use . 

shipping  tags  per  year.  We  average . tags 

per  ^  .  j  , 

We  enclose  samples  of  tags  filled  m  with  style  of  address 


usually  used. 

Viriw  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin,  tear  off  and  send  today. 


%  _ 

A  Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  That  Have  Been  Tried  Out 
in  Other  Plants— Little  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


Requesting  Changes  on  Blue  Prints 

A  GREAT  deal  of  trouble  and  exaspera- 
^  tion  is  caused  in  the  average  drafting 
room  when  modifications  in  details  are 
necessitated  by  dhanges  in  design  or  method 
of  manufacture.  An  automobile  factory 
which  puts  through  over  sixteen  thousand 
cars  per  year  and  makes  out  the  individual 
shop  orders  for  lots  of  five  thousand  at  a 
time,  has  put  into  effect  an  efficient  plan 
to  save  delay  and  inconvenience  in  the 
drafting  room. 

When  the  detail  drawings  have  been 
r'bprkf'fl  and  aooroved  the  blue  prints  are 


folders.  Then  complete  sets  of  prints  are 
bound  in  loose-leaf  binders  for  reference 
purposes.  Manufacturing  departments  are 
furnished  with  individual  prints  mounted 
on  heavy  cardboard  and  shellaced  to  stand 
usage  by  machine  operators.  The  coat  ol 
shellac  permits  the  grease  being  washec 
off  without  affecting  the  distinctness  ol 

the  print. 

When  prints  are  sent  out  from  the  draft 
ing  room,  a  card  is  made  out  and  any  othei 
prints  of  the  same  number  are  recordec 
thereon.  On  the  face  of  this  small  can 
are  recorded  the  names  of  the  article,  par 
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Detail  sheet  for  recording  blue-print  changes 


made  for  the  manufacturing  departments. 
All  drawings  are  made  on  a  9x12  sheet. 
Articles  too  large  to  be  drawn  full  size  are 
drawn  to  scale  and,  if  patterns  are  neces¬ 
sary,  full  sized  drawings  are  also  made. 
Articles  which  are  made  from  forgings 
have  two  sets  of  drawings,  regular  or  ma¬ 
chine,  and  forging.  It  has  been  found  on 
several  occasions  that  considerable  time  and 
money  could  be  saved  by  making  a  forging 
drawing  instead  of  leaving  this  matter  to 
the  forging  people.  By  dropping  the  forg¬ 
ing  one  way  it  would  require  a  milling 
operation  to  remove  draft,  whereas  by 
dropping  it  in  a  different  manner  only  a 
slight  grinding  would  be  required  to  re¬ 
move  the  scale. 

Blue  prints  are  made  up  in  sets,  consist¬ 
ing  of  motor,  clutch,  transmission  and  so 
on.  the  units  being  bound  in  individual 


number,  date  prints  were  sent  out,  quar 
tity  sent,  to  whom  they  were  sent,  initial 
of  party  receiving  them  and  quantity  re 
turned.  The  back  of  the  card  is  a  patter 
and  die  record. 

When  blue  prints  are  sent  to  outsid 
parties  through  the  purchasing  departinen 
another  form  is  used  which  gives  a  con 
plete  description  of  the  prints,  accompanie 
the  shipment,  and  this  form  is  to  be  signe 
and  returned  for  file  in  the  purchasing  d« 
partment. 

If  the  prints  are  sent  direct  from  tr 
drafting  room  a  simple  record  slip  accon 
panics  the  prints.  This  slip  is  to  be  signe 
by  the  recipient  and  returned  to  the  draf 
ing  room. 

Any  special  changes  or  modification 
however,  are  taken  care  of  by  a  detaik 
sheet,  as  illustrated.  Suppose,  for  instanc 
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ithat  a  bolt  was  sent  out  as  being  O.  K.,  and 
jthe  assembling  department  found  that  it 
■Kvas  not  long  enough,  owing  to  certain 
variations  in  other  parts.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  increase  the  length.  Therefore, 
the  drawing  dimension  would  be  changed, 
I  and  this  detail  sheet  would  be  filled  in  with 
’-a  complete  record  of  the  change.  A  requisi- 
•  lion  for  new  blue  prints  would  then  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  recording  clerk  to  the  drafting 
j^room.  The  office  boy  who  delivers  the  re¬ 
vised  blue  prints  brings  back  the  obsolete 
prints  to  the  record  clerk,  who  makes  the 
proper  revision  on  his  card  record. 


'  Preventing  Waste  From  Hot-Water 
Leaks 

I  J  WENT  out  into  the  shop  the  other  day, 
said  a  factory  engineer,  and  found  a 
vater  pail  under  a  leaking  union  in  one  of 
|ihe  hot  water  pipes.  I  called  the  foreman 
'  )ver  and  asked  him  how  often  the  pail  had 
\  0  be  emptied.  He  said  that  it  filled  about 
hnce  every  half  hour.  The  pail  held  three 
gallons.  This  waste  got  me  aroused,  so  I 
\  ooked  over  the  entire  heating  system. 

1  In  another  department,  I  found  a  leaking 
;;  lot  water  faucet — placed  a  gallon  measure 
mder  it  and  found  that  the  measure  filled 
I  it  the  end  of  an  hour.  I  went  down  into 
he  engine  room  and  found  a  third  leak  due 
o  a  defective  cock  under  the  hot  water 
[lass,  which  was  leaking  at  the  rate  of  one 
[allon  every  half  hour. 

The  average  rate  of  waste  from  these 
hree  leaks  was  nine  gallons  per  hour  or 
’16  gallons  per  day. 

Being  a  technical  man  he  wanted  to  ar- 
ive  at  the  cost  of  this  waste  in  dollars,  so 
je  proceeded  to  get  the  necessary  data  and 
ound  that  216  gallons  of  water  per  day  is 
"qual  to  approximately  52,000  pounds  per 
aonth.  The  temperature  in  the  water  main 
;,vas  60  degrees  F.  The  temperature  of  the 
•Ot  water  was  200  degrees  F. 

Since  it  takes  140  British  Thermal  Units 
i  f  heat  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  to  200 
egrees,  and  the  coal  he  was  using  pro- 
uced  an  average  of  14,500  B.  T.  U.,  and 
;he  efficiency  of  the  heating  plant  was  as- 
"umed  to  be  50%,  the  actual  heat  value  of 
e  coal  was  reduced  to  7,250  B.  T.  U.  per 
ound  and  the  amount  of  hot  water  in  this 
:  ase  was  equal  to 
7250 

- or  equals  52  pounds  of  water. 

140 

In  other  words,  1  pound  of  coal  can 
aise  52  pounds  of  water  from  60  degrees 
i )  200  degrees.  The  wasted  water  is 
2,000  pounds  per  month. 

1 52,000 

- equals  1,000  pounds  of  coal  or  one- 

112 
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Just  when  you  finish  reading  a  letter,  suppose  the 

writer  of  that  letter  walked  into  your  office  and  you  talked 
your  reply  to  him.  ^ 


ih  IF 

'{d  I 

iSkUL. 

It  would  be  exactly  the  same  forceful,  effective 

reply  that  will  go  through  the  mail  if  you  dictate  it  into  an 

Dictating 
-LjClloOri  Machine 

Prevent  substitution,  specify  “Made  by  Edison.** 

instead  of  to  a  stenographer  along  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  machine  is  with  you  when  you  read  your 
mail — a  silent,  efficient  receiver  of  your  words — one  that  can’t 

interrupt,  that  never  asks  you  to  slow  up  or 
to  repeat.  You  talk  when  things  are 
clearest,  when  the  best  letters  are  dictated 
right  off  the  reel,  and  the  machine  repeats 
your  words  precisely  as  you  spoke  them 
and  so  that  anyone  can  understand  every 
syllable. 

The  Edison  Dictating  Machine  has 
been  developed  to  its  present  advanced 
design  by  a  corps  of  experts  under  the  per- 
sonal  supervision  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  / 

It  is  approved  and  labeled  by  the  /  b  this 
National  Fire  Insurance  Authori-  /  coupon 

ties,  and  is  the  only  machine  equip-  Ihonias A. Edison 

ped  with  an  Auto  Index  for  convey 


Send 


(Look  for  the 
Underwriters*  Label) 


/  INC. 

/  202  Lakeside  Aveous 

many  mechanical  and  electrical  advantages  are  explained  in  htuizhure.-Ti^Goo^^^the  Type- 

our  booklet,  which  you  should  read  before  investigating.  how^heEdison^DicTatin^^ 

.  •  I  j-  ..t  ...  /  adapted  to  my  work,  and 

Service  everywhere,  including  the  principal  .  your  booklets  on  its  mechanical  and 

Canadian  cities*  electrical  advantages. 


id  Sdmnu 

Incorporated 


/ 


202  Lakeside  Avenue 

Orange,  N.  J.  / 

/ 

address 


NAME. 


FIRM. 
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Orderltour  business  Stationery  on 

CONSTRUCTION 


White 

Eight  colors 
Three  finishes 


BOND 


Order 
Envelopes 
to  Match 


‘Nationally  known  as  tlie  paper  that  makes 

(Sfmpressi))e  Stationery  at  a  Xlsahle  Trice 

Go  od  value  in  fine  business 
stationery  is  obtainable  in  your 
locality  from  the  high  class  print¬ 
ers  and  litbograpKers  who  offer 
Construction  Bond.  They  buy  it  in 
large  quantities  direct  from  us, 
saving  usual  jobbing  expenses. 
Their  standing  evidences  the 
character  of  the  paper  and 
assures  good  workmanship 
upon  it.  Take  advantage  of  their 
equipment  and  their  buying  power. 

Construction  Bond  is  ottainable  tKru  sucK  concerns 
in  the  180  principal  cities  of  the  TInited  States.  ^Isk  us 
for  the  names  of  those  in  your  locality. 

W  E.Wroe  S’ Company,  Sales  Offices  1006  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


half  ton  per  month,  which  at  $8  per  ton  is 
valued  at  $4. 

As  the  water  is  metered  and  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  8  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  there 
is  a  loss  of  $.52  per  month  here  in  waste 
water  from  which  no  benefit  is  derived. 

That  means  an  actual  yearly  loss  of  $54 
to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  labor  required 
of  the  fireman  to  shovel  the  coal  and  the 
money  that  is  spent  for  labor  to  empty  the 
pails  that  are  kept  under  the  leaks. 

The  factory  engineer  concluded  by  say¬ 


ing,  “I  called  in  a  plumber  and  had  these 
leaks  fixed.  His  bill  was  $4.00  for  labor 
and  material.  Thus,  I  saved  $50.00  per 


Testing  the  New  Employe 

N  each  department  of  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  manufacturing  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  a  “new  man  committee,”  consisting, 
in  each  case,  of  five  of  the  oldest  men  in 
the  department— -that  is,  oldest  in  the  length 
of  their  service  in  that  department. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  thor¬ 
oughly  to  test  out  the  desirability  of  giving 
permanent  employment  to  all  the  new  mer 
who  come  into  the  department.  These  mer 
perform  this  duty  along  with  their  reg¬ 
ular  work  in  the  department. 

In  the  course  of  their  work  from  da] 
to  day  all  of  them  are  supposed  to  get  thor 
oughly  acquainted  with  each  new  man  jus 
as  soon  as  possible — without  letting  thi 
new  employe  know,  of  course,  that  they  ari 
instructed  to  do  so. 

Certain  members  of  the  committee  ar 
delegated  to  find  out  where  and  how  th 
new  man  lives,  and  how  he  spends  his  leis 
lire  time;  his  home  life,  whether  it  is  con 
genial,  and  so  on.  All  this  is  done  muc, 
as  banks  usually  keep  track  of  trusted  eni 
ployes,  except  that  when  this  company  one 
decides  that  they  want  to  keep  a  man  pei 
manently,  they  do  not  keep  on  watchin 
him,  unless  something  he  does — or  does  nr 
do — suggests  an  investigation  by  the  con- 
mittee. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  function  of  th: 
committee  to  help  the  new  man  make  goo< 
as  well  as  to  find  out  with  dead  certain! 
what  manner  of  man  he  is. 

As  a  result  of  this  system,  wherein  tl' 
undesirables  are  weeded  out  right  at  tl 
start,  when  it  is  easiest  and  least  costly  I 
let  men  go,  this  concern  can  boast  a  pretl 
long  average  life-line  of  employment — th; 
■  is,  the  average  length  of  time  employed  pi 
'  man. 

Strict  secrecy  is  important  to  the  succe 
of  this  system.  In  a  smaller  plant,  one  ms 
in  each,  or  in  several  departments,  migi 
perform  the  same  valuable  function. 

“We  have  always  believed,”  says  tl 
general  superintendent  of  this  concer 
“that  the  attitude  of  a  man  toward  h 
work  and  the  people  for  whom  he  is  wor. 
ing  is  extremely  important.  In  order 
do  loyal  work  he  must  be  in  sympathy  wi 
his  employers  and  the  men  in  the  busine 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  oug 
to  be  optimistic  and  enthusiastic  and  amt 
tious.  I  know  that  those  qualities  are  ge 
eral  and  that  they  sound  preachy,  neverth 
less  they  constitute  the  ‘right  attitude.’ 
is  difficult  for  any  one  but  a  fellow  work 
to  find  out  how  a  man  stands  in  these  r 
spects.” 

“As  a  rule,”  he  concluded,  significant! 
“you  can  trace  labor  troubles,  some  of  tl 
very  greatest  of  labor  troubles,  down 
the  influence  of  one  man.  The  time  to  fii 
that  one  man  is  when  he  first  starts 
work.  I  think  it  is  enough  to  justify  o 
‘new  man  committee’  system,  when  I  s; 
there  has  been  only  one  small  strike  affei 
ing  only  a  part  of  the  plant  in  the  la 
twenty  years.” 
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Christmas  Shopping 

^OU  can  join  in  making  an  additional 
j  Christmas  present  to  thousands  of  clerks 
Ind  store  employes  if  you  will  do  your  own 
tuying  before  December  15th.  A  vast 
mount  of  suffering  from  shattered  nerves 
nd  worn-out  bodies  is  caused  every  Christ- 
:aas  season  by  the  thoughtlessness  and  in- 
’.onsideration  of  the  buying  public.  Leave 
ast -minute  shopping  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
.  necessity,  because  they  need  the  last- 
ainute  salary  in  order  to  complete  their 
'Urchases. 


N  element  of  waste  in  a  metal  plant 
was  oil.  This  oil  was  mixed  with 
-  -'ater  and  had  always  been  allowed  to  drain 
way.  The  saving  was  made  by  running 
lis  waste  over  a  screen  of  fine  mesh,  which 
ermitted  the  water  to  filter  through,  while 
le  oil  floated  along  on  top. 

A  similar  saving  was  made  with  gasoline, 
.a  this  case  the  mixture  of  gasoline  and 
I'^ater  was  run  over  a  chamois  skin,  the  gas¬ 
line  filtering  through  and  the  water  run- 
[ing  on  top. 
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Reporting  Progress  of  Orders 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  factory  manager 
adopted  a  plan  of  tags  with  detachable 
:  stubs  to  act  as  a  system  for  reporting  move¬ 
ment  of  material  through  the  works.  A  tag 
with  its  stubs  was  attached  to  each  batch 
of  material  before  it  left  the  foundry  or 
other  initial  department.  The  tag  and  each 
stub  gave  order  number,  item  number,  and 
other  essential  information  to  identify  the 
material. 

Each  department  after  completing  its 
portion  of  the  work  on  this  material  de- 
,tached  the  proper  stub,  sending  it  to  the 
department  next  in  line,  which  in  turn  for¬ 
warded  it  to  the  production  superintendent, 
who  recorded  the  progress  on  his  order. 
Thus  the  office  copy  of  the  order  indicated 
dhe  progress  of  the  work  done  on  each 
order. 

This  was  a  great  improvement  at  that 
;ime,  and  is  still  in  use,  but  the  need  of 
seeping  track  of  surplus  odds  and  ends 
around  this  factory  has  led  to  the  adoption 
jf  another  tag  of  two  parts  numbered  in 
duplicate.  The  tag  portion  is  attached  to 
he  article,  which  then  goes  to  a  storage 
warehouse,  and  the  stub,  upon  which  com¬ 
pete  data  is  recorded,  is  detached  and 
daced  in  a  card  file,  where  it  remains  until 
he  material  is  wanted.  The  stub  is  then 
aken  out  of  the  file  and  given  to  the  ware- 
louseman  to  get  the  material.  This  pro¬ 
vides  an  accurate  file  and  avoids  an  old 
;ause  of  complaint  where  workmen  had 
‘requently  reported  that  they  could  not 
ind  the  articles  wanted,  due  to  files  being 
naccurate. 
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Two  Good  Suggestions  on  Inventory 

First:  Have  your  inventory  sheets  printed  like  this  form  with  perforated  ex¬ 

tension  strip.  This  strip  insures  two  independent  extensions  of 
every  item — a  method  that  turns  the  spot  light  squarely  upon  every 
possible  error  in  the  work. 

Second:  Buy  a  Comptometer  and  set  it  to  work  on  your  inventory.  With  a 
few  days’  practice  an  operator  will  be  able  to  extend  items  like 
the  above  in  four  or  five  seconds  each.  Enter  the  original  exten¬ 
sions  on  the  detachable  strip.  Then  tear  off  the  strip  and  turn  the 
sheet  over  to  another  operator  who  will  enter  his  extensions  in  the 
remaining  column.  Compare  the  two  totals  and — well,  if  there  is 
anything  wrong,  it  will  show  right  there. 

Even  if  you  didn’t  have  regular  every-day  use  for  a  Comptometer  in 
proving  postings,  balancing  accounts,  footing  trial  balances,  adding 
sales,  figuring  bills,  pay  rolls,  etc. — even  so,  the  machine  is  actually 
worth  to  you  all  it  costs  for  your  inventory  work  alone. 

Some  day  a  Comptometer  salesman  may  drop  in  and  offer  to  re-figure 
your  last  inventory  for  one-half  the  errors  he  may  find  in  it.  But 
be  careful— you  would  be  playing  long  odds  on  that  proposition — 
if  not  already  proved  on  the  Comptometer. 

Better  ask  for  a  practical  demonstration — it  will  cost  you  nothing — ■ 
and  see  for  yourself  what  it  means  in  speed,  accuracy  and  freedom 
from  the  usual  grind  of  inventory  time. 

Write  for  Booklet  describing  every-day  uses  of  the  Comptom¬ 
eter  on  Bookkeeping,  Billing,  Cost  Estimating,  Pay  Roll,  etc. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1722  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 


Amount  Forward 


^^BUSINESS*^  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

You  have  appreciated  BUSINESS,  and  recognized  its  value  to  you. 
There  are  other  executives,  and  executives-to-be,  in  your  own  organization, 
or  among  your  friends,  to  whom  the  magazine  would  be  equally  welcome. 

Why  not  have  it  sent  to  them  for  a  year,  with  your  compliments  ? 

Simply  send  check  for  $1.50  (3  or  more  subscriptions  $1.25  each)  with 
the  names  of  the  recipients,  and  we  will,  at  Christmas  time,  send  them 
a  handsome  announcement  stating  the  magazine  is  being  sent  with  tlie 
compliments  of  the  season  from  you. 

BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Dime  Bank  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Export  Fakes  (?//(2'Faki  r  s 

An  Interesting  Exposition  of  Some  'Traps  for  the  Unwary  in  a 

Field  of  Increasing  Importance 


Look  at  this  Picture 

EPRODUCED  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  the  smoulder¬ 
ing  ruins  of  the  great  fire 
which  recently  destroyed  two  factories 
and  six  dwellings  in  Kansas  City.  The 
loss  was  practically  total  excepting  on  the 
contents  of 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

After  falling  from  the  second  floor  into 
the  basement  when  the  building  col¬ 
lapsed,  THE  SAFE-CABINET  lay  for 
five  hours  among  burning  debris,  yet 
when  opened  its  contents  were  found  to 
be  uninjured. 

Read  this  Letter 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

July  1,  1913. 

Robt.  Keith  Furniture  Co., 

11th  and  Grand 

Gentlemen — We  were  very  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  upon  opening  the  safe  cabinet  which  we 
purchased  from  you  about  April  23rd.  and  which 
went  through  our  fire  of  June  21st,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  were  practically  intact. 

This  cabinet  contained  a  very  large  quantity 
of  our  most  valuable  current  records  and  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  our  office  on  the  second  floor.  The  fire 
burned  the  floor  out  from  underneath  itand  letit 
fall  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  building  which 
was  destroyed.  The  fact  that  we  have  given  you 
an  order  for  another  cabinet  of  the  1913  Model  is 
sufficient  emdence  that  we  believe  the  safe  cabi¬ 
net  is  all  you  claim  for  it. 

Yours  truly, 

WESTERN  CABINET  &  FIX.  MFG.  CO. 

Per  Geo.  H.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  offers  protec¬ 
tion  for  those  invaluable  papers  and 
business  records  of  yours  that  are  not 
insurable. 

If  you  do  not  find  our  agent  listed 
under  **SAFE-CABiNET**  in  your 
telephone  directory ,  address 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Dept.  E-2  Marietta,  Ohio 


Are  you  and  your  Steno¬ 
grapher  properly  chaired? 

Comfort  and  Support 

are  the  essential  features 
of  the  McCloud  Adjustable 
Spring  Back  Office  and 
Typewriter  Chairs. 

Our  catalog  is  interesting  reading.  Send  for  it.  B 


The  Davis  Chair  Company 

ISIarysville,  Ohio 


By  Walter 


American  manufacturers  are 
getting  ready  to  enter  the  ex¬ 
port  field  in  a  thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic  manner.  Many  have  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  and  have  found  to 
their  profit  the  value  of  a  world¬ 
wide  market,  some  portion  of  which 
was  always  sure  to  be  active.  Under 
the  circumstances,  this  article  on 
export  frauds  is  exceedingly  timely. 


WHETHER  you  sell  your  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe,  or  limit  your  sales  to 
Cook  County  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  export  “crook.” 

The  most  colossal  export  fraud  was 
hatched,  developed  and  executed  in  this 
country  and  only  American  firms,  of 
whom  many  were  non-exporters,  were 
victimized. 

So  many  have  never  heard  of  the 
Pirate  Ship  that  as  an  object  lesson  alone, 
its  history  is  worth  recital. 

A  firm  in  New  York  well  rated  by  the 
agencies  on  account  of  its  age  and  volume 
of  satisfactory  transactions,  sent  orders 
broadcast  over  the  United  States  which 
were  alleged  to  be  for  a  customer  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Payments  were  to  be  sight  draft 
against  bill  of  lading,  so  that  no  goods 
would  be  released  until  the  bank  had  re¬ 
ceived  payment.  Further,  the  New  York 
houses  announced  that  as  usual  they  would 
assume  payment  2%  ten  days. 

Shipping  instructions  were  forwarded 
with  order  and  goods  and  drafts  forwarded 
by  practically  every  firm. 

A  month  after  delivery  of  the  goods,  the 
New  York  firm’s  office  was  besieged  by 
the  manufacturer’s  representatives,  as  let¬ 
ters  remained  unanswered,  but  the  part¬ 
ners  were  stated  to  be  in  different  parts  of 
this  country. 

When  the  banks  were  notified  and 
warned  against  possible  fraud,  so  that  there 
could  be  no  delivery  without  payment  even 
under  plausible  circumstances  the  dismay 
was  doubled ;  the  crooks  had  discounted  the 
drafts,  so  that  not  only  were  the  goods  lost, 
but  the  makers  were  out  the  amounts  of 
their  invoices  in  addition,  which  possibility 
will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  a  reader. 

A  tramp  steamer,  bought  on  credit,  a 

fj}  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  USINESS 


F.  Wyman 

disrated  English  captain  and  refugee  in 
Honduras;  an  assessment  for  pursuit  and 
salvage  and  the  ultimate  loss  concludes  a 
chapter  which  has  significance  to  everj^ 
seller  or  maker  in  the  world.  As  not  only 
novices  but  some  of  the  brightest  exporters 
in  this  country  helped  swell  the  total  loss 
to  well  over  a  quarter  million,  the  question 
of  detecting  a  fraud  of  this  type  is  worth  a 
moment’s  thought. 

Because  every  firm  considered  it  a  purely 
cash  in  New  York  transaction,  none  sought 
immediate  information  by  cable  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  consignee’s  existence  and  reliability. 

Twenty  dollars  in  cabling  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  either  of  the  two  leading  export  or¬ 
ganizations  would  have  put  hand-cuffs  on 
the  conceivers  of  this  gigantic  fraud. 

And  now  let  us  drop  from  six  figured 
frauds  to  the  “Pernambuco  triangle”  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  $2.00  if  more  is  refused  them. 

From  Brazil  comes  to  the  American 
maker  an  order  so  small  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  extended  credit  investigation. 
As  the  sole  reference  “The  Pernambuco 
Credit  Bureau”  is  given. 

Let  us  follow  the  procedure  when  the 
order  is  shipped  without  delay. 

The  Credit  Bureau  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  sends  a  highly  unfavorable  report, 
mentions  that  immediate  steps  towards  col¬ 
lection  are  advisable  and  encloses  bill  for 
$2.00. 

In  the  same  mail  the  Pernambuco  Collec¬ 
tion  Agency  writes  that  the  Pernambuco 
Credit  Bureau  has  advised  them  that  they 
have  an  account  requiring  attention  and 
solicits  the  job. 

If  their  offer  is  accepted  after  some  little 
delay,  they  report  that  debtor  has  left  the 
city  and  despite  repeated  efforts  they  have 
been  unable  to  secure  even  partial  payment 
and  advise  against  suit  as  expensive  and 
probably  unsuccessful.  Bill  for  $5.00  is 
attached. 

If  the  maker  holds  the  order  while  writ¬ 
ing  the  Credit  Bureau  he  gets  the  same 
highly  unfavorable  report  and  the  same  bill 
for  $2.00. 

Diabolically  clever  and  capable  of  infinite 
variation,  to  prove  the  smoothness  of  its 
operation,  an  export  acquaintance  recom¬ 
mended  both  the  Credit  and  Collection 
agencies  to  me  on  the  strength  of  their 
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“  This  is  the  Port¬ 
folio  that  made  my 
business  letters 
more  productive. 


“It  showed  me  how 
to  select  my  letter 


I  paper  scientifically. 


These  Bond  papers 
bear  the 


Trade-Mark 

Water-Mark 


COUPON  BOND 
AGAWAN  BOND 
BANKERS  BOND 
CONTRACT  BOND 
DEBENTURE  BOND 
DERBY  BOND 
HICKORY  BOND 
INDENTURE  BOND 
JAPAN  BOND 
PERSIAN  BOND 
RIVAL  BOND 
ROMAN  BOND 
SECURITY  TRUST 
BOND 

STANDARD  BOND 

There  are  Thirty-Four 
in  all. 


It  made  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  guess  or  theorize 
about  the  ‘best’  paper  for  me  to  use. 

‘  It  brought  to  my  aid  the  paper-buying  experience 
of  others  in  the  same  line  of  business — the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  advice  of  advertising  men  and 
other  shrewd  paper  buyers. 

“It  pointed,  out  to  me  specially  the  Quality,  Weight 
and  Color  of  paper  that  would  help  me  get  returns 
from  my  sales-letters  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  ” 

YOU — every  Sales  Manager — every  Advertising 
Manager — every  Business  Man — will  be  farsighted 
in  sending  for  the  portfolio,  “How  to  Buy  Business 
Correspondence  Paper.” 

It  costs  you  nothing — yet  will  enable  you  to  apply 
the  principles  of  business  efficiency  to  your  sales- 
letter-work. 


I 


Write  for  this  Portfolio  Today,  but  please 


1 


[write  on  your  Business  Letter-Heading. J 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

41  MAIN  STREET,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Twenty-Nine  Mills  under  one  management  spell  economy  in  making  and  sell¬ 
ing.  As  a  result,  you  get  the  utmost  in  paper  quality  at  the  price  when  you  buy 


TRADE  MARKED 


Sold  by  good  printers  and  lithographers  everywhere 


^  WATER  MARKED 


having  reported  so  unfavorably  on  the 
“crook  who  ordered  the  goods.” 

Foreign  credits  should  not  be  foreign 
^gambles,  unless  the  source  of  credit  reports 
HS  known  to  be  reliable  it  is  just  as  wise 
to  accept  the  buyer’s  own  guaranty  of  his 
honesty. 

By  ignoring  the  “Credit  Bureau”  entirely 
and  investigating  along  usual  lines,  the  un- 
j  reliability  of  the  buyer  would  have  been 
established  at  less  cost  than  even  the 
“Credit  Bureau’s”  modest  $2.00  fee. 

Now  let’s  get  down  to  brass  tacks  before 
continuing  this  Wallingford  series  of  actual 
cases.  Let’s  try  to  get  at  the  real  basic 
■defense  against  export  frauds,  so  that  no 
■matter  whether  we  are  offered  the  chance 
to  show  our  wares  on  stereopticon  slides  in 
'the  jungles  of  western  Brazil,  or  to  have 
'our  goods  sold  without  charge  on  a  round- 
the-world  tour  (both  of  which  have  paid 
(their  originators  only  but  paid  them  well) 
We  will  be  able  without  undue  expense  in 
•'time  or  money  to  separate  the  chaff  from 
[the  wheat. 

j;  The  first  step  is  to  divest  the  proposition 
Ijof  its  export  raiment, 
t  Selling  goods  or  buying  advertising 
;space,  passing  credit  or  seeking  new  cus¬ 
tomers  are  covered  by  rules  so  old  that 
jNero  after  fiddling  on  the  walls  of  burn- 
ling  Rome  was  prosecuted  for  infringe- 
jment  by  the  Romulus  and  Remus  Illus¬ 
trated  Sign  Company. 

Brother  Kahler  has  wisely  said  that 
boundary  lines  were  put  on  the  maps  to 
^prevent  their  presenting  a  monotonous  ap¬ 
pearance. 

-  There  is  nothing  so  inexplicable  in  ex¬ 
port  as  the  reason  why  New  Yorkers  will 
pay  more  for  white  eggs  than  brown,  while 
In  Boston  the  case  is  reversed,  so  that  if 
'vft  are  competent  to  pass  judgment  on 
'  domestic  transactions  in  our  lines,  we  are 
li  in  every  way  able  to  cope  with  transactions 
(involving  the  same  basic  fundamentals 
which  have  governed  sales  effort  since  Mr. 
'PSnake  having  disposed  of  the  original  apple 
evolved  the  Eden  Fruit  Refrigerator,  Ltd. 

The  first  consideration  in  any  sale  should 
.nvolve  probable  payment  for  goods  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  ratio  better  than  99.44%.  The 
first  consideration  in  any  advertising  should 
!  De  probability  of  sales  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  made. 

.  Put  these  acid  tests  to  the  fraudulent 
jixport  propositions  shorn  of  their  dazzling 
II  ornamentations,  and  your  losses  will  only 
•;  oe  those  which  you  are  willing  to  chance 
!  with  your  eyes  wide  open. 

;  Now  let’s  see  how  this  common-sense 
.(oonsideration  would  work  out  on  frauds 
I  which  have  found  victims  in  many  climes 
•  n  the  past  decade. 

John  Chapman,  one  of  the  ablest  export 


salesmen,  recently  met  in  a  nearby  Latin 
American  republic  a  salesman  with  twenty- 
two  sample  trunks  representing  the  export 
hopes  of  as  many  American  makers. 

It  developed  that  each  of  the  twenty- 
two  was  paying  one-sixth  of  his  travelling 
expenses,  a  modest  salary  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  commission. 

Needless  to  state  in  each  city  only  the 
lines  for  which  demand  had  been  created 
were  even  mentioned  and  the  “develop¬ 
ment  work”  which  he  had  promised  was 
a  myth. 


A  dollar  invested  in  postage  stamps 
would  have  enabled  any  one  to  discover 
that  the  salesman  was  a  crook,  or  if  eco¬ 
nomical  one  two-cent  stamp  would  have 
caused  the  nearest  export  organization  to 
investigate. 

If  you  were  made  a  similar  dazzling  prop¬ 
osition  within  domestic  limits,  wouldn’t  you 
investigate  before  investing?  That’s  the 
acid  test. 

A  firm  proving  its  financial  standing  asks 
that  you  give  it  the  exclusive  rights  of  sale 
for  Egypt  or  Peru. 
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HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE 


We  mean  a  DAUS  IMPROVED  TIP  TOP  DUPLICATOR 

that  ideal  assistant,  always  ready,  when  you  want  to  quickly  make 
dean,  clear,  perfect  duplicates  of  manuscript,  form  letters,  reports,  etc. 
100  Copies  from  pen-written  and  50  copies  from 
typewritten  original. 

Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size,  with  our 
new  “Dausco”  Oiled  Parchment  Back  nega¬ 
tive  roll.  Price  $7.50,  less  special  discount 

of  33,' j  per  cent,  net _ _ _ 

But  we  don’t  want  your  money  until  you  are  _  .  j  .  . 

satisfied  that  our  machine  is  all  right,  so  if  you  are 

Tend  it  on  TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL  Without  DEPOSIT 

That’s  fair  enough,  isn'tit?  Then  send  today. 

Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request. 


B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St,  NEW  YORK 


RITE-LITE 


“NO  SHADOWS  SHAVING 
Raises  and  lowers  8  In. 

I  Slides  14  inches  In  front 
1  of  window.  Nickeled  fix- 
i  tures.  Beveled  plate  mlr» 

I  ror.  Turns  on  swivel. 

I  Excellent  Xmas  Gift 
I  for  men  and  women, 

Rite-Lile  Glass  Co. 

259  >.  Sallnft  St.,  Syracuse,  H.  Y, 


ADJUSTABLE  SHAVING 
AND  DRESSING  GLASS 


Price  Delivered 


0  in.  Diam.  $2 
7  in.  IHam.  $3 
7  In.  I>t)le.  :f5 
(magnifing) 

Money  back  it 
not  aatUfied. 

Sppplal  Xmas 
rroposltlon  to 
Dealers. 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE  PROOF 


300  Rooms 

200  wilh  Bath 

$1.50 

$3.50 


All  Modern 
Outside  Rooms 


HOTEL  PLANTERS 

Clark  St.,  Just  North  of  Madison  St. 

CHICAGO 


Just  around  the  corner  from 
every  place  of  importance — 
Chicago’s  newest  and  most 
comfortable  hotel. 


JOHN  P.  HARDING,  Pres.  DAVID  OLMSTED,  Mgr. 


Write  Us  for  Free  Sample  of 


Sanitary  Composition  Flooring 

because  it  is  fire-proof,  water-proof,  germ  and 
vermin-proof,  easy  to  keep  clean,  durable,  prac¬ 
tical,  pleasant  to  walk  or  stand  on,  w’ill  not  dis¬ 
integrate  or  wear  dusty. 

Easily  applied  over  any  old  or  new  floor,  ready 
for  use  in  36  hours. 

Samples  and  literature  free 

SANITARY  COMPOSITION  FLOOR  COMPANY 

60  Onondaga  Street  Syracuse,  New  York 


DONTBUYASTYPEWRITER 


UHTItJfOU'GET  OUR  PRICES 


For  we  can  save  you  about  half  the  maker  s 

price  on  any  machine  without  sacrificing  service  value, 
quality  or  guarantee.  Y ou  take  no  risk  in  buying 

Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters 


Backed  by  an  immense  institution,  —  the  largest  and 
most  completely  equipped  of  its  kind. -—rebuilt  by  skilled  experts, 
— they  are  as  near  to  new  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalo^e  and 
address  of  nearest  branch  store, 
AMERICAN  WRITING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

34S  Broadway,  New  York 

Stores  in  All  Leading  Cities 


send  FON  a  CATALOG 


MILLIONAIRE-CALCULATOR 


Raises  machine  calculation  to  maximum  efficiency 

The  “Millionaire”  operates  on  the  multi¬ 
plication  principle  —  multiplies  without 
adding — divides  without  subtracting. 

Only  one  crank  turn  for  each  figure  in  the 
k  multiplier  or  quotient  is  necessary  on  the 

“Millionaire.”  Other  calculators,  because  of 
the  addition  principle  upon  which  they  are 
built,  make  a  turn  of  the  crank  necessary  for 
each  unit  of  each  figure. 

This  exclusive  feature  of  “one  turn  for  each 
figure”  makes  the  “Millionaire”  the  fastest 
machine  calculator  in  the  world — reduces  the 
-/  nnpmtor’.s  effort  to  almost  nothing— and  it 


Close  your  eyes  and  think  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  precautions  you’d  use  in  Cleveland  or 
Sacramento  and  you  will  not  sign  up  with¬ 
out  specifying  a  certain  volume  of  sales, 
and  that  the  exclusive  part  be  mutual. 

The  acid  test  has  thus  prevented  you 
from  giving  an  unlimited  exclusive  agency 
to  the  agent  of  your  English  competitor 
and  made  your  goods  liable  to  confiscation 
if  shipped  to  anyone  else,  and  you  can  rest 
assured  he  will  never  place  more  than  the 
initial  order  necessary  to  interest  you. 

A  customer  in  Vienna  or  Tokyo  suggests 
that  you  register  your  trade  mark  and  is 
kind  enough  to  offer  his  knowledge  of  the 
procedure  and  his  services,  in  fact  simply 
asks  that  you  let  him  take  it  out  for  you. 

If  common  sense  says  that  there  is  wis¬ 
dom  in  allowing  a  customer  in  Albany  to 
control  your  business  in  the  whole  of  New 
York  State  and  at  his  will  prove  you  an 
infringer  on  his  rights,  then  only  are  you 
acting  normally  in  Tokyo  or  Vienna. 

There  are  a  lot  of  misconceptions  about 
export.  Chief  among  them  is  that  people  in 
other  lands  are  foreigners  instead  of 
buyers;  that  they  are  ignorant  and  dis¬ 
honest  instead  of  people  who  will  exchange 
their  money  for  your  goods ;  that  there  are 
miles  of  red  tape  and  ^comprehensible 
formalities  which  must  be  your  portion  to 
unravel  with  each  shipment,  when  for  less 
than  2  %  you  can  turn  this  over  to  experts 
just  as  you  would  an  application  for  a 
patent. 

Of  course,  there  are  fraudulent  export 
plans  aimed  at  you,  but  far  less  than  the 
proportion  of  domestic  frauds  which  you 
act  upon  as  part  of  your  day’s  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  caused  by  suc¬ 
cessful  export  fraudulent  endeavor  has 
been  in  the  victim’s  abhorrence  of  export 
trade  and  everything  connected  with  it. 

The  president  of  a  large  suspender  busi¬ 
ness  chuckled  as  he  heard  of  his  rival’s 
growing  export  trade.  “You  wait  till  he 
gets  stung  the  way  everyone  does  that  mon¬ 
keys  with  those  foreigners,”  he  said. 

I  led  him  on  to  the  story  I  knew  mus 
he  behind  his  view  on  export  trade. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “I  fell  for  it  once.  The 
Anglo-American  Clothing  Company  o 
Mexico  sent  me  a  personal  letter,  asked  mt 
for  my  photograph,  put  in  a  nice  orde! 
which  they  promised  would  be  the  first  o 
a  series,  and  promised  to  pay  in  30  day 
from  date  of  invoice  or  discount  at  2% 
fifteen  days.  I  ought  to  have  known  thos* 
Dagoes  better  than  to  have  sent  the  orde 
to  the  sales  department  with  my  O.  K 
They  never  paid  a  cent  or  answered  : 
letter.” 

“How  did  they  manage  to  fool  the  agen 
cies?”  I  asked. 

A  withering  glance  of  scorn  put  me  h 
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Ship  packages  20  pounds 
or  less  by  parcel  post 

—and  insure  them  with  these  handy 
coupons.  Then  you  get  both  trans¬ 
portation  and  protection 

at  minimum  cost 

These  coupons  indemnify  you  against 
damage  and  partial  or  entire  loss  from  any 
cause,  including  fire,  theft  or  breakage. 
Protection  can  be  had  up  to  $150. 


Coupon  insurance  rates 

for 

parcel  post  packages 

Valued  at  ^10  or  less _ 

Valued  at  over  SIO  and  not  over  $25 

- 5c 

Valued  at  over  $25  and  not  over  $50 

- 10c 

Just  slip  these  coupons  into  your  packages  or  attach 
them  to  invoice.  Look  at  the  convenience! 
Large  shippers  of  parcels  should  investigate  our 
plan  of  “Open”  Policy. 


<  -t 


1 '  >1 


r-y 

-wwasgigsi- 

The  lesson  of  the  lost 
shipment 

The  crash  came  unexpectedly. 
The  goods  weren’t  insured. 

The  shipper  was  filled  with  regret 
— but  that  didn’t  compensate  the 
owner. 

Our  Inland-Marine  Policy  covers 
goods  shipped  on  any  river  or  lake 
steamer,  ferry-boat,  coastwise  vessel 
or  railroad  of  the  United  States,  or 
Canada.  It  protects  you  against 
damage  or  loss  by  fire,  derailment, 
collision,  stranding  or  sinking.  It 
combines  broad  protection  and 
prompt  settlement. 


IP  rite  us  for  full  information  on  these  or  any  form  of  insurance  we  write.  Do  it  while  you  think  of  it — now! 

iMMraii©®  ©®mipamw#f  M#rlh  AMiwtoi 


WateBi  ani  Do®*  p] 

FOUNDED  1792 


rfela 


Founded  1792 


Capital  $4,000,000 


Surplus  to  policy-holders,  over  $8,500,000 


'i-M 


J  Writers  of  Insurance  covering: 

Fire  Rent  Tornado  Leasehold  Use  and  Occupancy  Perpetual 
^  ’  Marine  Automobile  Inland  Motorboat  Tourist  Parcel  Post  Registered  Mail 


my  place.  “They  were  in  Mexico,  not  New 
York  City,”  was  his  crushing  retort. 

And  yet  that  same  president  is  notorious 
for  insisting  that  his  credit  man  shall  not 
check  orders  on  purely  moral  risks! 

It’s  a  poor  policy  to  deny  oneself  food 
because  some  grocers  give  short  weights, 
yet  that  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  that  keeps 
some  firms  from  exporting. 

Place  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  not  on 
the  honest,  business-like  and  capable  firms 
from  Siberia  to  South  Africa,  Norway  to 
Chile. 

The  modern  credit  manager  often  knows 
more  of  the  history  of  a  foreign  customer, 
than  the  salesman  who  has  been  entertained 
at  his  home. 

The  history  records  of  Italy,  Japan  and 
a  dozen  countries  on  the  export  list  of  any 
large  concern  will  show  firm  after  firm 
whose  financial  responsibility  runs  into 
seven  figures  and  whose  business  has  been 
conducted  without  change  of  title  for 
nearly  a  century. 

A  hosiery  manufacturer  in  Illinois  wrote 
a  firm  in  Bombay  that  he  would  make  a 
certain  change  in  packing  if  guaranteed  an 
order  of  $300.00. 

The  Bombay  firm  retaliated  by  offering 
to  buy  out  the  hosiery  maker  at  a  valua¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  upon  by  any  three 
men  selected  by  either  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 
Investigation  showed  that  this  would  have 
represented  less  than  a  month’s  business 
of  the  Bombay  House. 

Again  a  perfumery  maker  in  New  En¬ 
gland  in  refusing  an  order  said  that  it  would 
cost  $1,000  to  install  special  machinery  to 
meet  the  stated  requirements  of  a  firm  in 
Buenos.  They  received  a  cable  reading 
“Install  machinery  at  our  expense.  Inter¬ 
national  Banking  Company  instructed  to 
remit  $1,000  to  you  today.” 

The  biggest  class  of  export  fakirs  stay 
comfortably  in  our  big  cities  here  in  the 
United  States.  For  a  dollar  or  five  thous¬ 
and  dollars  they  will  offer  unparalled  serv¬ 
ice,  will  relieve  you  of  all  export  details 
and  sell  your  goods  from  Timbuctoo  to 
Kamschatcka.  They  offer  a  wide  range  of 
sales  methods  from  profusely  illustrated  | 
catalogs  to  be  imaginarily  sent  to  imaginary 
lists  of  imaginary  buyers  secured  at  great 
imaginary  expense  to  advertising  in  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  best  foreign  newspapers,  sam¬ 
ple  copies  of  which  they  send  you  fresh 
from  the  press  of  some  back  street  New 
York,  Chicago  or  ’Frisco  printer. 

The  worst  of  this  class  of  fakirs  is  that 
they  cast  a  mantle  of  suspicion  over  legiti¬ 
mate  endeavors  along  somewhat  similar 
lines.  There  are  two  or  three  thoroughly 
responsible  concerns  in  this  country  who 
have  intimate  relations  with  leading  publica¬ 
tions  all  over  the  world  which  the  American 


entering  the  export  field  could  profitably  use. 

All  these  sales  efforts  can  be  tested  if 
they  are  made  to  give  names  of  firms  who 
have  profited  by  their  service  and  these 
firms  in  turn  investigated  to  make  sure  that 
their  testimonials  are  not  inspired  by  a 
percentage  of  your  hoped  for  investment. 

In  one  month’s  mail  we  received  over  a 
score  of  offers  from  fakirs  ranging  from 
newly-started  export  hopes  to  hardened 
offenders  and  only  recently  a  fakir  of  the 
first  water  audaciously  contributed  a  feature 
article  to  a  well-known  magazine,  using  the 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


same  arguments  which  sounded  plausible  to 
experienced  export  men  but  on  investiga¬ 
tion  proved  only  a  new  kind  of  chocolate 
coating  to  an  old  fraudulent  export  game. 

Because  you  are  convinced  that  a  certain 
line  of  action  will  bring  in  export  sales  do 
not  let  the  conclusion  blind  you  to  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  checking  up  the  medium  by  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Often  export  crooks  are  wise  minded 
export  men  too  lazy  or  hasty  to  make  legiti¬ 
mate  profits  from  their  knowledge. 

(Continued  cn  Page  366.) 
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''Back  to  Nature”  in  the  A I 


By  Cai 


T~iOR  the  executive — the  man  who  works  constantly  under 
H  vacation”  is  coming  to  have  a  new  meaning.  There  ar 
^  **never  taking  a  vacation”;  there  are  thousands  more  t 
physically  but  not  mentally — with  perhaps  some  added  sock 
has  come  to  realize  that  a  machine  100%  efficient  for  11  mon\ 
’round.  And  this  fact  loses  none  of  its  force  when  the  comi 
realizes,  too,  that  a  real  vacation  doesn’t  mean  merely  going 
kind  of  people.  That  is  merely  a  vacation  for  the  eye. 

Such  men  are  turning  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  th 
vitality  into  the  body  with  every  breath — where  life  is  reall 
Of  such  resorts,  the  Algonquin  National  Reserve  is  a  wo 
days  to  the  *'rus  in  urbe”  of  the  Latins.  For,  though  it  is  nc 
virgin  wilderness  almost  across  the  way  from  civilization. 

Algonquin  lies  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Toron 
of  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The  atmosphere  is 
winter  is  very  much  more  pleasant  than  in  much  lower  altU 

area  of  over  two  million  acres- 
as  the  hand  of  the  Creator  h( 
game  of  all  kinds,  much  of  it 
yet  learned  man’s  real  power. 

Perhaps  the  closest  approo 
was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
penetrate  every  part  of  it. 

There  are  hotels  and  inns, 
zation  clings  closely,  but  the  i 
necessary  attention.  Over  twt 
most  of  them  teeming  with  i 
whipped  by  the  fly  of  the  angh 
A  sport  that  is  much  enjo} 
with  a  camera.  Deer  and  oth( 
almost  to  the  hotel  piazzas. 

For  brushing  the  cobwebs 
blood  coursing  vigorously 
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^.  quin  National  Tark,  Ontario 

I  Stoller 

eavy  mental  strain  with  little  physical  relaxation— the  word 
housands  of  such  men  who  have  prided  themselves  upon 
phom  a  Vacation  has  meant  merely  a  change  of  scene — 
uties.  But  the  man  who  **hasn*t  the  time  for  a  vacation** 
fof  the  year  is  far  better  than  one  75  or  80  %  efficient  the  year 
\ent  parts  of  the  machine  are  his  own  body  and  brain.  He 
\inother  place  to  live  the  same  kind  of  life  among  the  same 


orth  Woods,  where  an  invigorating  climate  sends  vim  and 

^}ed. 

^rfully  fine  example.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  approach  now-a- 
le  ^'country  within  the  city**  it  does  constitute  a  region  of 

I  on  the  Ottawa  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at  an  altitude 
[  eptionally  dry,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  cold  weather  of 

^s  where  the  climate  is  moist.  The  reservation  embraces  an 
est,  plain,  hill  and  valley — just 
ift  them.  There  is  abundant 
ttle  hunted  that  it  has  hardly 


;fo  Algonquin  is  Yosemite  as  it 
before  the  *‘tripper**  began  to 

those  whom  the  veneer  of  civili- 
'Vacationist  will  pay  them  only 
hundred  lakes  dot  the  Reserve, 
^and  many  of  them  never  yet 

I 

y  visitors  is  big  game  shooting 
me  are  so  tame  they  will  come 
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Making  A  Perpetual 
Inventory  Possible 

By  L.  J.  Cleary 


Why  Give  Away  or 

Burn  Up  Money? 

Your  Waste  is  Worth  Money 

The  Handy  Press 

Will  convert  all  kinds  of 
waste  into  money. 


We  have  a  press  to  fit  YOUR  needs. 


Ready  to  Fill. 

All  steel,  simple  and  durable 


Handy 

Baling  Press 

Absolutely  Fireproof 


For  full  information,  catalogue,  prices, 
terms  and  discounts,  write 

The  Handy  Press  Co.,  Inc. 

435-441  Ionia  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

U.  S.  A. 


Last  year  a  woodworking  company  in 
Michigan  closed  its  books,  showing  a 
total  loss  of  $80,000.00.  An  effi¬ 
ciency  engineer  was  called  in  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  His  report  proved  this  loss  could 
have  been  prevented  if  stock  had  not  been 
misplaced  in  its  route.  He  estimated  the 
value  of  stock  strewn  in  corners,  under 
benches  and  in  the  wake  heap ;  stock  which 
had  been  started  to  fill  orders.  Probably 
it  fell  off  trucks  and  was  not  picked  up, 
but  these  shortages  had  to  be  made  up  later. 
In  the  repair  department  were  units  which 
lacked  a  single  piece.  They  took  up  valu¬ 
able  space  and  the  pieces  made  to  replace 
shortages  required  a  higher  degree  of  labor 
skill  than  in  the  machine  rooms. 

In  a  steel  plant  recently  four  hundred 
square  feet  of  space  in  front  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  room  was  occupied  by  a  line  of 
product  which  lacked  a  single  rivet.  The 
stores  clerk  had  not  discovered  the  lack  of 
supplies  in  time  and  three  days’  plant  out¬ 
put  was  held  up  until  the  shipment  of  spe¬ 
cial  rivets  was  received. 

Such  instances  are  common  in  plants 
which  have  no  systematic  regulations  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  checking 
of  materials  in  process.  This  lack  of  stand¬ 
ard  methods  in  purchasing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  leads  to  hold-ups  in  production  and  en¬ 
ables  each  department  to  lay  the  cause  of  its 
own  inefficiency  at  the  other  man’s  door. 
Pieces  are  lost  or  misplaced  and  when  the 
order  reaches  the  assembly  room  the  re¬ 
maining  pieces  of  the  unit  are  held.  If  the 
shortages  must  be  run  through  at  once  to 
complete  a  specific  order,  the  time  of  setting 
up  machines  will  often  offset  the  profit  on 
the  entire  order. 

Stock  represents  money,  and  if  a  com¬ 
pany  keeps  an  exact  record  of  the  location 
and  amount  of  actual  money  to  their  credit 
it  is  reasonable  for  them  to  need  the  same 
accuracy  in  debits  and  credits  of  material 
on  hand  and  in  process. 

1.  That  warehouse  stock  may  be  kept 
balanced  to  meet  sales  requirements. 

2.  That  assembled  stock  may  be  moved 
on  the  warehouse,  without  delays  for  miss¬ 
ing  pieces. 

3.  That  purchased  stock  may  reach  the 
plant  in  plenty  of  time  for  assembly. 

4.  That  a  sufficient  quantity  of  inex- 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


pensive  small  stock  be  carried  to  help  when 
rush  orders  are  filled. 

5.  That  each  department  may  supply  the 
next  in  sequence  with  sufficient  work. 

6.  That  no  lot  can  pass  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another  without  shortages  be¬ 
ing  detected  and  accounted  for. 

7.  That  a  correct  inventory  may  be 
made  at  any  time  of  all  materials,  their 
value  and  use. 

Every  piece,  part  or  unit  should  have  a 
standard  name.  This  name  should  be  short 
and  specific,  as  nearly  as  possible  descrip¬ 


tive  of  the  article  and  not  likely  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  something  else.  If  the  mne¬ 
monic  symbols  or  numbers  can  be  applied 
to  the  stock  it  will  obviate  entirely  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  similar  names.. 

Supplies  and  raw  material  should  be 
listed  on  stock  cards,  bearing  a'  maximum 
and  minimum  limit  (Form  I).  These 
cards  are  filed  alphabetically  if  piece  names 
are  used,  and  filed  numerically  when  num¬ 
bers  supplant  names.  Everything  entering 
process  can  be  drawn  out  on  a  requisition 
(Form  H)  which  is  signed  and  returned 
to  the  stores  clerk  for  entry  on  his  stock 
record. 

When  certain  interchangeable  parts  are 
made  up  and  held  in  the  semi-finished  store¬ 
room,  their  cost  can  be  determined  on  sepa¬ 
rate  order  number.  They  should  be  priced 
with  figures  determined  or  estimated  and 
drawn  out  for  final  assembly  on  -  a  requi¬ 
sition  the  same  as  raw  material.  Unless 
interchangeable  pieces  are  made  up  on  their 
own  order  number  they  are  likely  to  be  as¬ 
sembled  to  some  unit  other  than  the  one 
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Parts  Stock 

description. - - 

ORDER  MADE 

WELDED 

POL15HED 

1 N5PECTED 

Date 

Order 

Number 

OuAn+iiy 

Date 

O 

c 

> 

a 

< 

0  ate 

Quan.t'ity 

Date 

Ouan+ity 

rO - 

!  previously  intended  and,  in  this  way,  affect 
’the  accuracy  of  final  costs  on  the  assembled 
product. 

;  The  general  storekeeper  may  also  keep  a 
ii  check  on  his  supplies  by  using  a  bin  card 
I  (Form  III)  on  which  he  posts  the  quantity 
-i  received  and  disbursed.  This  card,  how- 

Iever,  may  be  replaced  by  some  mechanical 
recorder.  The  bin  can  be  made  in  two 
sections,  the  lower  section  to  hold  the  al¬ 
lowable  minimum.  Or  a  large  bin  can  be 
Ii  striped  with  paint  at  a  height  where  it  will 
■1  shown  when  the  material  is  lowered  to  the 
:  minimum  to  be  carried.  Where  flat  stock  is 
j!  piled  up  a  red  tag  can  be  stuck  in  at  the 
.  proper  place.  When  the  stock  is  lowered 
to  the  specified  point,  this  tag  goes  auto- 
^matically  to  the  general  stores  clerk  and  is 
,  returned  with  a  notation  regarding  the  date 
"lof  expected  supplies. 

I  Stock  put  in  process  should  carry  a  tag, 

, I  something  in  the  nature  of  a  stock  chaser 
I  and  routing  slip.  This  gives  the  piece  name 
■[or  number,  lot  number,  quantity  or  order 
I  and  routing.  This  information  insures  a 
.standard  routing  for  the  piece  and  is  a 
^guide  for  the  material  move  man.  The 
I  tags  are  made  out  with  regular  manufactur- 
jing  orders  and  in  sufficient  number  to  cover 
all  trucks  required  for  that  particular  order, 
f  These  tags  follow  the  pieces  through  to  the 
;  iemi-finished  store-room,  where  they  are 
l;letached  and  sent  into  the  office.  An  ordi- 
"  aary  manila  tag  will  suffice  in  most  cases 
. --'vhere  stock  passes  quickly  through  a  de- 
:  aartment.  Where  stock  goes  through  many 


hands  and  this  tag  must  be  used  as  an  in¬ 
struction  card  as  well,  a  celluloid  holder 
may  be  used  to  keep  it  clear  of  grease  and 
so  on.  If  not  the  celluloid  container,  then 
a  coat  of  shellac  will  preserve  clearness  in 
spite  of  much  handling. 

When  the  daily  time  tickets  come  in  to 
the  office  they  are  posted  to  an  operation 
record  (Form  IV).  This  keep  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  process  record  up  to  date.  In  the 
factory  where  this  particular  design  of  form 
is  being  used,  every  operation  has  its  prem¬ 
ium  rate  and  no  record  need  be  kept  of  the 
operator  and  his  performance  except  on 
the  timekeeper’s  list.  In  smaller  plants  a 
similar  card  can  be  designed  to  carry  full 
cost  data  as  well;  the  check  number,  labor 
cost  and  quantity  being  posted  each  day  by 
operations. 

In  order  to  get  a  hurried  inventory,  there 
may  be  kept  an  operation  cost  record  for 
each  piece.  This  gives  the  average  cost  of 
the  piece  in  its  various  stages  of  process, 
such  as  outlined  below: 

Back  Brace  . No.  1016 

1  Cutoff . $.013 

2  Formed . 016 

3  Pierced . 0186 

Etc.,  etc. 

This  record  card  can  be  used  also  in 
pricing  partially  assembled  or  interchange¬ 
able  pieces  and  parts.  Parts  in  process  can 
be  recorded  on  a  sheet  similar  to  Form  V. 
Completed  stock  may  be  posted  to  Form 
VI. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


Each  month,  week  or  as  often  as  desired 
a  report  may  be  made  of  the  data  given  on 
these  forms.  Insistence  on  their  being  kept 
up  to  date  and  checking  against  each  other 
will  prevent  the  recording  of  inaccurate 
quantities. 

These  forms  have  been  selected  from  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  as  being  simple 
and  easily  changed  for  any  particular  adap¬ 
tation.  Few  plants  of  the  average  size 
would  need  so  many.  It  is  well  always  to 
have  the  fewest  number  of  records  and 
have  these  so  designed  as  to  be  checked 
automatically  with  each  other. 


GHOWER 

FOUI>fD  AT  LAST  ! 


The  Great  English  Discovery  “Crys- 
tolis,”  Grows  Hair  in  30  Days. 


$1000.00  Reward  If  We  Fail  On  Our  Positive 
Guarantee — Try  It  At  Our  Risk — 
Mail  Coupon  To-Day. 


the  Thing  for  Such  Cases. 

In  Europe  “Crystolis”  the  New  English  Hair  Grower,  has 
been  called  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  century 

The  judges  of  the  Brussels  and  Paris  Expositions  enthus¬ 
iastically  awarded  Gold  Medals  to  this  marvellous  Hair 
Grower. 

Already  since  we  secured  the  American  rights  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  written  telling  of  the  phenomenal 
results  obtained  by  its  use.  People  who  have  been  bald 
for  years  tell  how  they  now  glon^  in  beautiful  hair.  Others 
who  have  had  dandruff  all  their  lives  say  they  have  got  a 
clean,  healthy  scalp  after  a  few  applications  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  treatment. 

We  don’t  care  whether  you  are  bothered  with  falling  hair 
prematurely  gray  hair,  matted  hair,  brittle  hair  or  stringy 
hair;  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  or  any  or  all  forms  of  hair 
trouble,  we  want  you  to  try  “CRYSTOLIS"  at  our  risk. 

We  give  you  a  binding  guarantee,  without  any  “strings" 
or  red  tape,  that  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  if  we  do  not  prove 
to  you  that  CRYSTOLIS  will  do  all  we  claim  forit — and 
what’s  important,  we  have  plenty  of  money  to  back  our 
guarantee.  $1 .000  has  been  deposited  in  our  local  bankas 
a  Special  Fund  to  be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  this 
contract.  Cutout  the  Coupon  below  and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  to  CRESLO  LABORATORIES,  6  Z  Street.  Binir- 
hamton,  N.  Y.  >  k 


■  KKEE  COEI'OIV 

I  THE  CRESLO  LABORATORIES, 

I  6  Z  Street,  Binghamton,  N,  Y,  I 

*  I  am  a  reader  of  “BUISNESS.’'  Proveto  me  without  cost  " 

I  how  “CRYSTOLIS”  stops  falling  hair,  grows  new  hair  ban-  I 
Ishes  dandruff  and  Itching  scalps  and  restores  premature  erav  " 
finri  fn.flpd  lialr  to  nat.nrn.1  nnlnr  WHtn  -  j  j _ 


and  faded  hair  to  natural  color. 
I  plainly  and 


Write  your  name  and  address 
PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  LETTER.  g 


I 
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Keeping  Track  of  Accounts  P ayahle 


By  W.  D.  Beard 


A  CONVENIENT  Voucher  system  for 
keeping  a  complete  record  of  ac¬ 
counts  payable  is  shown  herewith. 
This  method  divides  the  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  into  as  many  different  departments 
as  desired,  shows  the  total  amount  pur¬ 
chased  in  any  month,  and  the  total  amount 
due  in  any  month. 

The  Voucher  is  made  in  duplicate,  the 
top  part  taking  the  place  of  the  remittance 
slip  when  it  is  paid,  the  duplicate  being  filed 
at  that  time  for  reference.  After  being 
entered  on  the  voucher  the  invoices  are 
pinned  to  it.  The  amount  in  the  “Amount 
Entered”  column  of  the  voucher  is  then 
entered  in  the  “Voucher  Register”  under 
the  proper  department,  with  the  date  of 
entering,  and  the  firm  name  or  initials. 
This  same  amount  is  then  carried  over  to 
the  “Amount  Due”  columns  and  entered 
under  the  period  when  it  becomes  due  for 
payment.  The  “1st”  period  being  the  cur¬ 
rent  month,  the  “2d”  next  month  and  so  on. 
As  many  periods  can  be  provided  as  wished, 
some  firms  preferring  to  know  what  is  due 
from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  and  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  of  every  month. 
When  all  the  Vouchers  made  at  one  tirne 
are  enered  the  total  is  taken  and  entered  in 
the  “Total”  column  and  also  added  to  the 
balance  already  appearing  in  the  “Total” 
column  under  “Amount  Due.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  each  column  is  footed  and 
proven  with  the  totals  already  appearing  in 
the  “total”  columns,  the  total  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  equalling  the  total  entered 
during  the  current  month,  and  the  totals  of 
the  various  “Amount  Due”  columns  equal¬ 
ing  the  entire  amount  due  as  shown  in  the 
final  total  column. 

The  total  from  each  merchandise  depart¬ 
ment  column  is  then  debited  in  the  general 
ledger  to  that  department  account  and  the 
total  entered  during  the  month  credited  to 
the  “Unpaid  Vouchers”  account.  This  ac¬ 
count  is,  of  course,  debited  with  all  pay- 
*  ments  made  and  discounts  deducted  during 
the  month,  which  are  carried  in  columns  in 
the  cash  book  and  posted  once  a  month,  the 
balance  shown  being  the  amount  owing  for 
accounts  payable. 

The  totals  in  the  “Amount  Due”  columns 
are  not  transferred  to  the  ledger  but  are 
simply  kept  for  convenience  in  the  Voucher 
Register  that  the  amount  due  in  any  period 
can  be  quickly  shown.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  totals  are  all  carried  forward  one 
column,  the  “2d”  period  automatically  be¬ 
coming  the  “1st,”  the  “3d”  the  “2d,  and 
so  on.  The  amount  of  the  payments  and 
the  discount  deducted  during  the  month  is 


then  taken  from  the  total  in  order  that  the 
amount  shown  in  the  Voucher  Register  will 
agree  with  the  balance  in  the  “Unpaid 
Vouchers”  account  in  the  general  ledger. 


use  of  the  columns  showing  the  amount  due 
in  any  period,  as  the  vouchers  are  filed  in 
a  tickler  under  the  due  dates.  The  Vouch¬ 
ers  in  the  tickler  in  any  month  or  period 


Voucher  Reg,isier 


Vouchers  Entered 
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The  usual  complaint  to  a  system  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  verify  the 
amount  of  the  accounts  payable  account 
with  the  invoices.  This  is  overcome  by  the 


can  be  added,  without  adding  the  entire 
amount,  and  this  total  compared  with  the 
total  shown  in  the  voucher  register  as  bein§ 
due  in  that  period. 


Efficient  Lighting  as  an  Aid  to  Art  Exhibition. 

The  idea  of  a  special  arrangement  of  lights  in  order  tc 
bring  out  the  art  value  of  paintings  is  far  from  new.  But  c 
recent  development  of  this  idea  is  certainly  far  in  advance  o: 

anything  heretofore  introduced.  ,  ,  .  c  i  i  .u 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Cleveland  Art  School,  there  i: 

now  in  progress  the  first  annual  Cleveland  Art  Loan  Exposition 
Public-spirited  citizens  of  the  Ohio  city  have  loaned  the  master 
pieces  of  their  private  galleries;  and  artists  and  connoisseur; 
from  all  over  the  country  have  contributed  to  make  the  exposi 

tion  a  success.  jut 

The  pictures  are  hung  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  lightmi 

—which  presented  some  peculiar  problems  in  the  absence  ot  ; 
specially  designed  gallery— was  placed  in  charge  of  the  expert 
of  the  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Under  the  arrangements  of  lights  finally  adopted,  each  pict 
ure  has  thrown  on  it  light  from  Mazda  lamps,  through  colore^c 
globes  which  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  colors  of  the  indiyidiR 
paintings.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  figured  out  carefully; 
that  in  each  case  the  reflection  is  downward,  either  to  th 

floor  or  below  the  line  of  vision. 

Experts  say  that  this  method  of  lighting  improves  the  ettec 

r>r>P  PiinHrpd  Dcr  cent. 
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Sales  Ideas  That 


A  Half  Dozen  T*ersonal  Selling  Secrets 
Dhat  Help  *'Ltve  ires''  Close  Deals 


How  a  Paint  Salesman  Asks  Favors  of 

None — But  Thereby  Gets  the  Orders 

“How  a  salesman  looks  at  the  order  he 

■  intends  to  get  has  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
1  cess  or  failure  of  his  intention,”  says  the 
I  star  man  in  a  big  Cleveland  sales  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“Hundreds  of  good  salesmen  make  the 
■mistake  of  riveting  their  attention  on  the 
j  order,  and  of  keeping  in  sight  their  com¬ 
mission;  and  because  they  want  that  order 
!  so  badly,  they  look  upon  it,  both  before  and 
:  after  they  get  it,  as  a  favor  from  the  buyer. 

“That,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  great  mistake 
' — especially  if  the  salesman  lets  the  buyer 

■  thinks  he  is  conferring  a  favor  when  he 
signs  the  order.  But  if  the  salesman  really 
does  consider  the  order  a  favor,  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  him  to  conceal  his  attitude. 

“For  a  year  or  more  I  remember  that  I 
always  thanked  a  man  heartily  when  he 
gave  me  an  order — until  one  day  a  big  de¬ 
partment  store  buyer  tore  up  the  order  he 
had  just  signed  and  said,  much  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment,  ‘Young  man,  you  are  altogether 
^  too  grateful,  too  delighted  at  getting  this 
pOrder.  If  I  am  doing  you  such  a  big  favor 
in  buying  from  your  house — perhaps  you 
think  your  house  doesn’t  exactly  deserve  it ; 
perhaps  you  are  not  giving  me  full  value ; 
perhaps  your  commission  on  this  order  is 
extra  large. 

I'  “I  vainly  tried  to  re-sell  that  man.  He 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  all  right.  Had  I 
succeeded  in  landing  him  it  would  have 
been  a  feather  in  my  cap,  and  might  have 
opened  the  way  to  other  big  sales,  though 
tny  percentage  of  commission  was  not 
(larger  than  on  the  ordinary  sale.  I  was 
too  delighted.’ 

_  “Thereafter  I  always  approached  a  buyer 
^with  the  attitude  that  I  intended  to  offer 
lim  a  big  opportunity  rather  than  ask  a 
favor.  I  have  that  department  store  buyer 
0  thank  for  teaching  me  the  folly  of  the 
pverly  grateful  habit  that  makes  buyers  feel 
;hey  are  conferring  favors — that  is  not 
vhat  the  buyer  is  paid  for. 

“But  let  me  emphasize  this  sales  idea 
.Vith  all  my  might :  The  salesman  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  offer  the  buyer  favorable  oppor- 
unities ;  and  not  in  the  least  sense  the 
Khance  to  grant  a  favor — unless  the  sales- 
nan  does  not  have  utmost  faith  and  con- 
idence  in  his  goods.  But  in  that  case  we 
:an’t  call  him  a  ‘salesman.’  ” 

Sow  a  Little  Extra  Show  of  Courtesy 
Grips  the  Client’s  Goodwill 
“If  you  want  the  average  stranger,  espe- 
I  lally  a  prospective  customer,  to  respect  you, 


As  told  by  the  Salesman 


it  is  always  a  good  plan  as  soon  as  possible 
to  show  the  stranger  a  sincere  bit  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  respect,  for  nothing  begets  the 
attention  and  goodwill  of  another  man  so 
much  as  when  that  man  feels  that  he  has 
the  respect  of  the  man  with  whom  he  con¬ 
templates  dealing.” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  salesmen  in  a  thriving  metropoli- 


ton  real  estate  office.  He  continued : 

“Now  there  are  numerous  ways  of  doing 
this.  Of  course,  if  possible,  a  man  ought 
actually  to  feel  respect  toward  a  prospec¬ 
tive  client,  whether  or  not  his  personality 
at  first  sight  would  seem  to  merit  it — for 
appearances  do  often  deceive.  Such  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  respect  will  be  sure  to  show  itself  in 
a  man’s  attitude  and  actions. 


‘Forging  Ahead  in  Business 

This  is  one  of  the  most  vital  messages  business  men  have  ever  received. 
Established  only  four  years  ago,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is 
today  recognized  as  the  leader  in  a  great  movement  that  touches  every 
phase  of  commercial  life.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  every  word. 


You  are  a  man  of  natural  ability;  otherwise 
you  would  not  be  holding  or  looking  forward 
to  a  position  of  responsibility.  You  know  how 
to  capitalize  your  own  experience  and  profit 
by  it.  You  are  growing. 

But  are  you  growing  fast  enough  ?  Are  you 
capitalizing  the  experience  of  others  ?  Are  you 
hedged  in  by  your  own  specialty,  or  are  you 
reaching  out  for  knowledge  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  business  ? 

If  you  could  have  at  your  command  the 
accumulated  experience  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  everywhere 

— if  you  could  know  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  the  bed-rock  principles  upon  which 
they  have  based  their  success 

— Surely  you  would  be  able  to  shoulder 
bigger  responsibilities,  make  larger  gains. 

Thousands  of  men  today  are  finding  just 
that  help  in  the  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

They  are  giving  their  spare  hours  to  master¬ 
ing  the  science  of  business  as  it  is  presented  by 


business  and  university  men  in  crisp,  concen¬ 
trated,  usable  form. 

The  Course  and  Service  has  been  adopted 
by  big  business  men  of  the  highest  type  of 
personal  ability  and  experience,  including  the 
responsible  heads  of  some  of  the  largest  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  country.  These  men  realize  that 
the  science  of  business  has  immeasurable  value 
for  them  in  increased  personal  efficiency  as 
well  as  in  dollars. 

No  movement  of  the  kind  has  ever  before 
been  known.  It  is  so  big  that  It  must  influence 
every  business  man. 

Your  self-interest  demands  that  you  learn 
more  about  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
The  story  is  fully  told  in  our  new  book, 
F orging  Ahead  in  Business,”  a  limited  edition 
of  which  has  just  been  published. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  We  will  mail  it 
to  you  without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your 
part.  Either  write  on  your  business  letterhead 
or  mention  your  business  position. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


You  will  find  some  indication  of  the  sound  policy  upon 
which  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  conducts  its  work 
by  noting  the  membership  of  its  Advisory  Council.  The  five 
members,  representing  commerce,  accounts,  finance,  and 
scientific  and  business  education,  are : 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  D.  C.  S. 

Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance. 

ELIJAH  W.  SELLS.  M.  A..  C.  P.  A. 

Senior  Member  of  Haskins  and  Sells,  Certified 
Public  Accountants, 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS,  LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Government,  New  York  University. 
HENRY  R.  TOWNE,  A.  M. 

President  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Company. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Without  placing  me  under  any  sort  of  obligation  send  me 
your  new  book,  “Forging  Ahead  in  Business."  and  full 
information  regarding  your  Course  and  Service.  Business 


Name., 


Position., 


Address . 
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“But  it  is  also  a  good  idea  to  think  out 
definite  little  plans  of  action  designed  to 
impres  the  client  with  the  goodwill  you 
feel;  and,  as  I  said,  the  sooner  he  gets  this 
impression  the  better.  Here’s  one  plan 
that  has  served  me  well  in  this  respect. 

“For  a  long  time  it  was  my  custom  to 
keep  a  chair  near  my  desk  for  any  customer 
or  prospect  that  might  come  in  my  office. 
But  now  I  keep  the  chair  over  in  the  corner 
— just  to  give  me  the  chance  to  get  up  and 
fetch  it  over  to  my  desk  when  a  prospective 
client  comes  in  to  see  me. 

“This  is  just  a  little  extra  show  of  cour¬ 
tesy  that  I  know  my  clients  appreciate.  It 
is  as  though  I  told  them  in  so  many  words 
that  they  have  my  respect — and  nothing 
begets  goodwill  like  a  sincere  display  of  re¬ 
spectful  courtesy.” 

How  the  Deal  Often  May  Be  Half  Closed 
by  the  Introductory  Sales  Talk 

“I  knew  a  salesman  for  an  office  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  who  always  seemed  able 
to  sell  his  man  with  the  very  least  amount 
of  effort,”  remarked  a  salesman  for  a  com¬ 
peting  house.  “This  salesman  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  a  buyer  off  his  feet  by 
means  of  a  heated  closing  argument.  In¬ 
variably  he  would  cut  short  his  sales  talk 
without  applying  pressure  for  a  decision 
then  and  there. 

“Usually  he  simply  made  out  the  order 
before  the  buyer,  or  filled  in  as  much  of  it 
as  he  deemed  advisable,  pinned  it  to  a 
stamped  envelope  addressed  to  his  house, 
and  let  the  buyer  make  up  his  own  mind — 
after  he  had  had  a  chance  to  compare  val¬ 
ues  offered  by  other  houses. 

“Many  a  time  I  called  on  a  prospect  and 
saw  that  envelope  and  order  blank  on  his 
desk — and  time  after  time  I  knew  that  the 
buyer  had  later  made  use  of  them. 

“That  salesman  even  avoided  the  trouble 
of  going  back  to  get  the  order.  In  fact,  he 
never  gave  the  sale  another  thought  after 
leaving  his  ‘reminder’  on  the  buyer’s  desk — 
with  the  thought  in  the  buyer’s  mind  that 
he  was  willing  and  desirous  of  comparison 
' — that  biggest  word  in  buying. 

“But  I  knew  that  this  little  idea  alone 
could  not  make  sales  as  easily  as  they 
seemed  to  come  to  this  man;  so  I  courted 
an  opportunity  to  watch  him  at  work  and  I 
soon  discovered  his  secret. 

“Most  salesmen  lay  greatest  stress  on  the 
‘closing  talk’ ;  but  this  man  made  the  open¬ 
ing  talk  his  hardest  work.  He  so  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  his  buyer’s  need  and  char¬ 
acter  before  the  call,  and  then  covered  so 
many  points  in  so  few  words  that  usually 
his  man  was  convinced — whether  or  not  he 
heard  and  absorbed  every  point — that  what¬ 
ever  house  this  man  represented,  the  goods 
he  was  selling  must  be.  all  right. 


“Once  that  impression  is  instilled  into  the 
buyer’s  mind  and  it  is  hard  sledding  for  a 
competitor.  It  is  my  humble  opinion  that 
this  confidence-gripping  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  closes  about  as  many  deals  as  does  a 
whirlwind  final  argument.  At  least  I  never 
have  regretted  the  day  I  started  to  put  my 
biggest  effort  into  my  opening  talk.” 

How  a  Labor  Saving  Machine  Salesman 
Scored  by  Slowing  Up  His  Talk 

“That’s  a  good  point,  young  man.  Yet, 
I’m  not  sure.  You  went  too  fa^t  for  me. 
Just  repeat — oh,  yes.  Thank  you.  Even  a 
better  point  than  I  thought  it  was. 

“Now  let  me  give  you  a  little  pointer  as 
an  old  buyer.  Talk  slower  and  be  sure 
your  man  understands.  Your  machine  is 
somewhat  complicated,  you  know — not  to 
you,  but  it  is  to  tlfe  average  buyer.  Be  sure 
everything  you  say  as  you  go  along  is  un- 
derstod.  Give  a  chance  for  a  question  now 
and  then — you’ll  sell  more  machines.” 

Such  was  the  invaluable  advice  a  man 
who  is  now  the  sales  manager  of  a  big  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  a  well  known  labor-saving 
machine  obtained  when  he  was  a  youngster 
in  the  selling  game  from  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant. 

“The  old  gentleman  told  me  this  in  a 
slow,  sure  way  and  I  was  more  than  glad  to 
let  it  soak  in,”  says  this  sales  manager.  “It 
directly  led  me  to  acquire  a  hundred  and 
one  other  pointers  that  improved  my  sales 
talk;  for  it  showed  me  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  listening  to  my  own  sales  talk  with 
the  ears  of  the  buyer. 

“My  machine  has  so  many  good  talking 
points  and  I  was  so  enthusiastic  about  them 
that  on  the  slightest  provocation  I  would 
rattle  off  a  half  dozen  of  my  best  argu¬ 
ments  without  giving  my  prospect  a  chance 
to  say  anything. 

“But  I  tried  the  old  merchant’s  advice  the 
very  next  interview.  I  went  along  cau¬ 
tiously,  making  sure  that  my  prospect  un¬ 
derstood  each  point  before  I  took  up  an¬ 
other — and  I  have  been  talking  deliberately 
and  teaching  my  men  the  value  of  that  kind 
of  talk  ever  since.” 

How  an  Automobile  Salesman  Systemati¬ 
cally  Mines  Every  Opportunity 

“What  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
reason  for  the  success  I  have  had,”  says  an 
automobile  salesman  whose  success  has 
been  remarkable,  “apparently  is  trivial:  I 
systematically  mine  every  opportunity,  de¬ 
pending  a  great  deal  upon  the  ‘Law  of 
Averages.’ 

“It’s  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  pick  out  the 
‘good  ones,’  though  that  is  frequently  pos¬ 
sible.  Yet,  I  make  half  my  sales  to  so- 
called  ‘poor  prospects.’  That  is  they  look 
‘poor’  until  I  go  after  them. 


“I  soon  learned  that  if  a  man  waits  for 
sure  sales,  the  baby  will  likely  go  barefoot. 
Of  course,  I  believe  in  plugging  hardest 
where  the  prospects  are  brightest — in  case 
I  am  sure  one  prospect  is  more  likely  to 
buy  than  others. 

“My  idea — based  upon  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience — is  that  this  is  very  seldom  the 
case.  Therefore,  I  have  a  definite  system 
of  using  all  my  time  for  calls  on  prospects, 
not  so  much  in  the  order  of  their  desira¬ 
bility  as  their  location  and  accessibility. 
Here,  I  believe,  is  the  most  important  point: 
I  am  always  at  it — working  on  my  miscel¬ 
laneous  list  of  prospects,  systematically  sift¬ 
ing  out  the  ‘good  ones.’ 

“Each  morning  I  run  through  the  entire 
list  to  make  up  my  day’s  itinerary  and  re¬ 
cord  the  calls  on  a  card,  working  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  calls  around  and  in  between  my  en¬ 
gagements  with  ‘likely  prospects,’  just  as  do 
many  other  salesmen. 

“I  carry  six  cards;  one  for  each  day  of 
the  current  week.  I  work  from  week  to 
week,  striving  to  close  a  ‘likely  prospect’ 
within  the  week,  if  possible. 

“If  a  man  is  too  busy  to  see  me,  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  a  definite  engagement  wiffi 
him.  Usually  I  write  the  day  and  the  hour 
on  one  of  my  personal  cards  and  leave  it 
with  him.  I  also  let  him  see  me,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  put  the  engagement  down  on  my  cal¬ 
endar  of  calls. 

“Then  when  I  keep  my  engagement  right 
to  the  second — these  engagements  never 
conflict  because  my  calendar  of  cards  for 
each  day  are  divided  into  hour  and  half- 
hour  spaces — not  unusually  my  prospect 
calls  me  by  name.  My  card  with  the  hour 
on  it  is  usually  before  him.  He  consults 
his  watch — and  he  respects  my  definiteness 
and  promptness.  Business  and  professional 
men  are  alike  in  this  appreciation. 

“But  being  at  it  all  the  time,  and  consid¬ 
ering  no  prospect  ‘poor’’ until  I  have  called 
and  made  sure,  is  the  real  backbone  of  m> 
success.” 

How  the  Typewriter  Salesman  Takes 
Time  to  Drive  Home  Minor  Points 

“For  a  long  time  I  tried  to  complimen 
the  buyer  by  making  him  think  that  1 
thought  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  type 
writers  in  general,  whether  or  not  he  did, 
confesses  a  salesman  who  topped  the  recorc 
in  his  territory  last  year. 

“As  a  rule,”  he  continued,  “comparativeb 
few  of  the  actual  buyers  of  typewriter  knov 
how  to  operate  them.  Usually  the  stenog 
rapher’s  recommendation  is  respected — anc 
that  recommendation  is  very  likely  to  be  th( 
machine  the  stenographer  happens  to  hay< 
had  the  most  or  the  latest  experience  ii 
running. 

(Continued  on  Page  383.) 
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Monthly  Tonnage  Report  of  Coal  Received  at  Yard 


CAR  REPORT 


INVENTORY  SHEET 


Keeping  Accounts  in  the 
Coal  Business 

page  370  of  this  Issue  of 
j  I  J  “Business”  will  be  found  the 
text  of  the  second  portion  of 
’|Mr.  Benthuysen’s  instructive  article. 

■  In  response  to  a  suggestion  from 
one  of  our  readers,  we  have  grouped 

3  the  forms  to  accompany  it,  instead 
I  of  scattering  them  through  the  ar¬ 
ticle  itself. 

'  Judging  from  the  comment  which 

■  has  reached  us,  the  coal  business  was 
one  particularly  in  need  of  system- 
ization  in  an  accounting  sense;  and 

jmuch  of  the  material  illustrated  is 
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readily  adaptable  also  to  many  other 
lines. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  run  in  “Busi¬ 
ness”  during  the  year  1914  a  series 
of  articles  on  accounting  as  applied 
to  certain  definite  lines  of  business, 
presenting  in  each  case  forms  especi¬ 
ally  prepared  to  simplify  the  work. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  sugges¬ 
tions  from  our  readers  on  efficiency 
accounting  problems  which  have 
come  under  their  notice. 


STATEMENT  OF  GASH  AT  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS _ 19_ 
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$3,000  to  $5,000  Yearly, 

A  tremendous  Opportunity  for  ambitious  men  and  ' 
women  to  bid  farewell  to  the  time-clock,  lonjf  hours, 
hard  work,  nagging  boss.  Make  a  place  and  name  for 
yourself.  Here’s  the  chance  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  feel  that  they  have  peculiar  fitness  for  theHeal- 
ing  Ar^  but  have  not  been  able  to  gratify  their  ambi¬ 
tion.  We  make  success  possible  and  easy  for  you. 

Dr.  Walter,  a  graduate,  earned  $500  the  third  month. 

R.  W.  Johnson  added  $3000  to  his  yearly  income.  Vern 
Sharpsteen  reports  $40  daily  income.  You  can  do  as  well. 

Drugless  Healing  Science 

of  Spinal  Adjustment lL.  _  _ _ 

Elbert  Hubbard  says:  “The  philosophy  of  Chiropractic  is  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  progress  consists  of  simplifi-  •••  •_  w  m 

cation.”  Dr.  Shagatro  Morikubo,  WG  IGdCfl  YOU  By 

formerly  of  Tokio  Academy  of  Science, 

Japan, says:  “The  Chiropractors  have  , 
solved  the  problem  of  health  and 
disease.”  Twenty  three  millions  of 
}  in  America  believe  in  Drug- 


people  i 
less  He: 


less  Healing.  People  have  learned 
from  experience  that  health  does 
not  come  in  bottles.  Every  town 
and  hamlet  in  the  country  needs 
a  trained 
Doctor  of 
Chiroprac¬ 
tic.  Be  the 
first  in 
your  com- 
m  u  n  i  t  y. 

Get  the  ad- 
vatage  of  an 
early  start. 
It’s  a  chance 
of  a  lifetime. 
Chiropractic  is 
your  oppor-  , 
tunity.  Learn 
of  the  great 
future  foryou. 


,  Mail  and  in  CLASS 

Start  today  to  capitalize  your 
spare  time,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  what  your  age  or 
present  occupation.  Our 
method  of  training  assures 
quick  mastery.  Your  fees 
quickly  pay  for  course.  Earn 
while  you  learn. 

A  Chiropractor  Need¬ 
ed  In  Every  Home 

Our  simplified  Home  Study 
course  with  64  profusely  ill¬ 
ustrated  lesson  books,  14  big 
charts  and  a  spinal  column 
makes  study  easy. 

We  Send  You  Free 

sample  lesson  sheets,  big 
illustrated  catalogue,  and 
names  and  addresses  of 
successful  graduates.  If 

you  write  at  once  we  will 
include  Free  a  Book  on  Chi¬ 
ropractic  by  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard.  A  book  everybody  needs. 


This  Book  Free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OE  CHTROPRACTIC 
Dept.  33  1553  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  DL 


^ To  introduce  our  Genuine  Maztec 
Gem  (U.  S.  Letters  Patent) — the  only 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  diamond  that 
stands  all  tests  and  has  vermanent  dazzling 
brilliaDcy,  we  make  this  special  offer: 

If  you  will  mention  this  advertisement  and  send  us  6  two-cent 
stamps  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalog  “The  Story  of  the  Maztec 
Gem,"  we  will  send  yon  free  with  catalog  a  nenvine  uncut 
Navaio  Ruby  (pells  at  bOc,)  bought  by  us  from  Navajo  Indians, 
together  with  c  cost-price  offer  for  cutting  and  moundng. 

r'^rite  today;  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY. 
‘  ■  Dept*  63  6*  MeeJIla  Park,  N.  Mex. 


TURN  PROSPECTS 
INTO  CUSTOMERS 


Follow  up  every  prospect  vigorously  with  the  right  kind  of 
letters  and  folders  and  you’ll  turn  inquiries  into  orders 
Let  me  write  some  strong,  pulling  copy  for  you  that  will  land 
the  business.  I’ll  send  particulars  when  I  gel  your  printed 
matter  and  full  details. 

Anderson  Letter  Co.,  C.  Anderson  Mgr..  Milwaukee. Wls. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

C*  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


aELLIN'G  EXPENSE 
N’oucher  Record  Distubution  for  lhe  Mom  h  oi 


YARD  STABLE  EXPENSE 


Voucher  Rpcord  Distribution  for  The  Month  of 


TOTAI 


YARD  EXPENSE 


'istnbution  for  the  Month  of 


Record  of  Vouchers  for  Month  of 
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The  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennetl  Accountancy  Course 

h^  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  _  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accoimtancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GENERAL  EXI’ENM-. 
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Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


Iw] 


The  Home  Maker 
E  will  make  you  a  long-time  loan  —  you  will 
have  20  years  to  pay  for  the  land  and  repay 
the  loan — you  can  move  on  the  land  at  once — 
and  your  Canadian  farm  will  make  you 


independent, 

20  YEARS  TO  PAY 


Rich  Canadian  land  for  from  $11  to  $30  per 
acre.  You  pay  only  one-twentieth  down — balance 
in  l'9  equal  annual  payments.  Long  before  your 
final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  will  have  paid 
for  itself  over  and  over.  This  advertisement  is 
directed  only  to  farmers  or  to  men  who  will  oc¬ 
cupy  or  improve  the  land. 


WE  LEND  YOU  $2000  FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  $2,000  loan  is  used  only  for  erecting  your  build¬ 
ings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking.  You  are  given 
20  years  in  which  to  fully  repay  this  loan.  You  pay 
only  the  banking  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Advance  of  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Hasis 

The  Company,  in  case  of  approved  land  pur¬ 
chaser  who  is  in  a  position  and  has  the  knowledge 
to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  a 
loan  basis,  so  as  to  enable  the  settler  to  get  started 
from  the  first  on  the  right  basis  of  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  If  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  you  can 
complete  your  own  buildings  and  cultivate  your 
farm,  select  one  of  our  Ready-Made  farms — de¬ 
veloped  by  C.  P.  R.  Agricultural  Experts — with 
buildings  complete,  land  cultivated  and  in  crop, 
and  pay  for  it  in  20  years.  We  give  the  valuable 
assistance  of  great  demonstration  farms — free. 

This  Great  Offer  Based  on  Good  Land 


Finest  land  on  earth  for  grain  growing,  cattle,  hog,  sheep  and 
horse  raising,  dairying,  poultry,  vegetables  and  general  mixed 
farming,  irrigated  lands  for  intensive  farming — non-irrigated 
lands  with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and  grain  farming.  These 
lands  are  on  or  near  established  lines  of  railway,  near  established 
towns. 

Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated  books  on  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta — mention  the  one  you  wish.  Also  maps 
with  full  information/rce.  Write  today. 


I.  B.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


Colonization  Department 


112  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago 


FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing  towns— ask  for 
information  concerning  Industrial  and 
Business  openings  in  all  towns. 


Read -Act -Profit 


Let  Me  Contract 


To  Increase  Your  Sales 
To  Increase  Your  Office  Efficiency 
To  Reduce  Your  Sales  Expense 
To  Reduce  Your  Office  Expense 

On  a  Commission  Basis 


JOHN  J.  FOX 

112  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


Read -Act -Profit 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort,  Lessen  Costs 
\  and  Multiply  Profits 


Taking 
Care  oi 
Returned 
Sacks 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
vexatious  matters  the 
accounting  department 
of'  a  building  supply 
house  has  to  deal  with 
is  the  question  of  cred¬ 
its  for  returned  sacks. 
The  usual  way  of 
charging  them  to  the 
cement  companies  and 
others,  when  shipments 
are  made  and  before 
advice  is  received,  is 


are  open  at  the  close  of  the  second  month 
they  should  be  brought  forward,  being 
entered  in  red  ink  and  not  included  in 
month’s  figures. 

Another  advantage  of  this  register  is 
the  ease  ,  with  which  shipments  can  be 
kept  track  of  and  if  desired  another  col¬ 
umn  could  be  added  for  this  purpose. 


o.jjectiunable  in  that  adjustments  have  al¬ 
most  always  to  be  made,  and  also  because 
it  prevents  keeping  such  accounts  checked 
up  close. 

The  form  herewith  was -designed  with 
the  idea  of  overcoming  the  objections, 
saving  time  and  enabling  one  to  arrive  at 
the  amount  of  shipments  for  any  period, 
as  well  as  amount  lost  through  adjust¬ 
ments. 


AN  OUT-OF-TOWN 
CUSTOMER  stepped 
up  to  the  counter  in  a 
haberdashery  .store  to 
buy  a  collar.  The  clerk 
inquired  the  size  and 
style  desired,  then  pro¬ 
duced  the  goods,  put¬ 
ting  them  out  deftly, 
handled  with  a  slip  of 
tissue  paper,  prevent¬ 
ing  soiling,  and  handed 
to  the  customer  so  that 


he  also  came  in  contact  with  the  tissue 


Columns  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  to 
registered  shipments.  Debit  total  of  No. 
4  at  end  of  month  to  Sack  Shipments  and 
credit  Sacks.  Charge  individual  items  to 
accounts  through  column  No.  6  and  total 
to  controlling  account,  crediting  Sack 
Shipments.  Difference  between  totals  of 
columns  Nos.  7  and  8  will  be  credited  to 
Sacks  and  a  credit  to  Sack  Shipments, 
columns  Nos.  7  and  8  will  be  debited  to 
succeeding  month,  and  if  any  shipments 


paper  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
finger-marking  the  collars. 

“Half-dozen?”  the  clerk  suggested.  The 
customer  only  intended  to  buy  one,  but 
the  impulse  created  by  the  suggestion  was 
strong  and  the  clean  way  of  handling  also 
caught  the  customer’s-  fancy,  so  he  went 
away  taking  the  half  dozen. 

Many  such  sales  might  be  made  in 
every  town  and  city  to  the  chance  cus¬ 
tomers  who  find  themselves  in  need  or 
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{Who,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  drop  into 
'.the  store  to  buy.  Why  not  do  it  and  al¬ 
ways  make  the  most  of  opportunity  where 
jjsales  are  going? 

“POLICY”  often  com¬ 
pelled  a  retail  grocer  to 
buy  tickets  for  school 
and  church  entertain¬ 
ments  that  he  could 
not  possibly  attend.  He 
turned  these  tickets  to 
good  account,  however, 
by  displaying  them  in 
his  window  as  prizes 
to  be  given  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  should  guess 
nearest  to  the  number 
of  beans  in  a  certain  jar  or  crackers  in  a 
barrel,  offering  a  “guess”  with  every  pur- 
^chase.  His  idea  not  only  obtained  for  him 
■the  good  will  of  the  people  conducting 
the  various  entertainments,  but  stimu¬ 
lated  a  fresh  interest  in  his  store  and 
goods. 

A  MIDDLE  -  STATES 
manufacturer  has 
worked  out  a  simple 
and  adequate  system  for 
keeping  track  of  his 
drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  protects  the 
drawings  from  damage, 
prevents  loss  and  saves 
a  great  deal  of  time. 
Furthermore,  it  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  almost  any  kind 
of  business,  no  matter 
how  many  drawings  or 
)hotographs  are  to  be  filed. 

•  The  basis  of  the  system  is  a  series  of 
leavy  manila  envelopes,  size  20x24  inches, 
'vith  flaps — three  hundred  of  them  in  this 
::ase,  all  standing  upright  in  a  rough  cabinet 
nade  to  fit  them,  the  flaps  facing  the  door 
if  the  cabinet  for  easy  access  to  the  en- 
lelopes  without  first  pulling  them  out  of 
j'lace  in  the  file.  These  envelopes  contain 
|he  drawings,  one  to  the  envelope,  as  a  rule, 
Ithough  the  photographs — of  which  there 
ve  a  great  many  more  than  of  drawings — 

■  re  filed  in  groups,  a  certain  group  in  each 
nvelope. 

;  This  manufacturer  makes  fourteen  dif- 
erent  specialties.  Each  product  has  a  sec- 
!  on  in  this  file,  the  number  of  envelopes  in 
diich  is,  of  course,  apportioned  according 
)  the  respective  number  of  drawings  and 
j  hotographs  on  hand  in  connection  with 
jach  product,  with  enough  “empties”  to 
jike  care  of  additions  for  a  reasonably  long 
j  me.  The  envelopes  are  numbered  con- 
jficutively  from  1  to  300,  and  are  so  filed. 

j'le  numbers  being  stamped  on  the  corners 

i 

I 

1 
I 
I 

) 

I 


of  the  faces  of  the  envelopes  so  that  they 
may  be  seen  by  running  the  thumb  down 
the  upper  outside  corners. 

Each  drawing  and  photograph  bears  the 
number  of  the  envelope  container,  so  that 
it  can  be  replaced  without  reference  to  an 
index.  Furthermore,  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  only  needs  to  tell  his  stenographer  or 
the  office  boy  the  number  and  be  sure  the 
right  drawing  or  set  of  photographs  will  be 
fetched  to  him. 

Whenever  a  drawing  or  photograph  is 


sent  out  of  the  factory,  a  signed  slip  takes 
its  place,  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
envelope.  This  slip  tells  where  the  draw¬ 
ing  or  photograph  was  sent,  when  and  by 
whom,  also  when  it  ought  to  be  back. 

In  this  case  the  advertising  manager  finds 
that  it  is  best  to  personally  sign  these  slips 
himself,  giving  nobody  else  the  privilege 
of  letting  the  drawings  go  out  of  the  shop. 
He  has  a  card  index  which  lists  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs  by  subjects  alpha¬ 
betically  ;  also  another  card  index  that  lists 


YOU  Also  Can  Be  A  Leader! 


IN  business,  in  politics — ^before  the  Court  and  in 
private  life — legal  training  gives  POWER, 
j  PRESTIGE,  WEALTH.  Every  move  in  busi¬ 
ness — every  phase  of  politics  and  government — and 
j  thousands  of  transactions  of  our  everyday  life — de¬ 
mand  a  knowledge  of  law.  Naturally,  the  legally 
j  trained  man  leads — for  his  expert  knowledge  puts 
I  him  in  a  position  to  advise,  to  guide,  to  direct. 

Today,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before — due 
to  increasing  governmental  control — the  legally  trained 
man  is  in  DEMAND.  The  Interstate  Comm.erce  Com¬ 
mission — Pure  Food — Reasonable  Rates — Employers’ 
Liability — The  Sherman  Law — Tariff — these  are  a  few 
of  many  cases  where  the  law  is  taking  a  hand  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  law  tells  you  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
— ^how  to  keep  out  of  trouble  and  avoid  expensive 
lawsuits. 

We  NOW  offer  you  a  tremendous  opportunity,  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  Scholarship  in  our  big  Law 
School — to  become  a  leader  of  men — to  learn  law  at 
home  during  your  spare  moments. 

The  Greatest  Law  School  for 
Home  Study  in  the  World 

Oilers  you  this  remarkable  opportunity!  Write  at 
once!  There  is  no  better,  no  more  thorough  way  to 
learn  law  than  to  study  right  at  home.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  Wanamaker,  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  and  hundreds  of  our  greatest  men  studied 
law — many  of  them  AT  HOME.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet,  with  but  one 
exception,  practiced  at  the  Bar.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  public  offices.  National,  State  and  Municipal,  are 
fiUed  with  legally  trained  men. 

YOU  can  become  a  leader  of  men — YOU  can  im¬ 
prove  your  position  in  tire  political  and  social  world — 
YOU  can  increase  your  earning  power — if  you  become 
legally  trained. 

Statistics  show  that  students  studying  law  by  cor¬ 
respondence  are  the  most  successful  in  passing  Bar  ex¬ 
aminations.  Alore  than  forty  thousand  students  have 
enrolled  in  our  big  Law  School.  Our  graduates  are  to 


be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  succeeding 
either  as  practicing  attorneys  or  in  business  pursuits. 

A  Startling 

Scholarship  Offer! 

_  This  startling  offer  is  being  made  for  a  limited 
time  to  readers  of  this  magazine.  An  offer  so  liberal, 
so  unusual,  that  we  can  only  give  you  the  facts  in 
direct  letters !  On  this  offer  the  world’s  most  brilliant 
array  of  legal  talent  is  at  your  command.  We  furnish 
you  a  Magnificent  Law  Library,  masterful  lessons  and 
lectures.  Our  Consulting  Service  is  at  your  disposal. 
We  offer  you  a  FREE  SCHOLARSHIP  entitling  you 
to  our  Complete  Three  A’ear  Course  and  Service  at  a 
tremendously  low  cost. 


This  Offer  is  Limited 


— Act  Quickly! 

We  cannot  afford  to  hold  this  offer  open  indefinitely.  The 
offer  is  strictly  limited.  Clip  the  coupon — right  now — before  you 
turn  the  page.  ^  Mail  it — get  the  facts  at  once.  This  puts  you 
under  no  obligation— it  costs  you  nothing — it  simply  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  facts  and  decide.  Surely  you  will  not 
refuse  to  investigate  an  opportunitj’-  of  such 
vast  importance  to  your  success  in  life — an 
opportunity  which  will  surely  lead  to  a 
greater  success  than  you  can  possibly  win 
in  any  other  way.  Tear  off  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  right  now. 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 

Dept  1359  Manhattan  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


We  Guarantee 

to  coach  Free  any 
graduate  failing  to 
pas  i  the  Bar  exam¬ 
ination.  Our  course 
covers  all  branches 
of  American  Law 
and  includes  the 
same  studies  as  the 
leading  Law  Schoois 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 

■  Dept.  1369  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago 

!  Jf  Gentlemen:  Without  any  oblirations  on  me  whatever,  please  Bend  me 
I  full  particulars  of  your  reniarkable  Scholarship  Offer.  Also  Bend  me  free 

■  and  prepanl.  yuur  School  CuLaios-  which  tells  bow  I  can  become  loirally 
trained  at  borne,  ' 

I  Name 


I  City 


State 
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You  Need 


Check  Protection 
Ten  Times  as  Much 
as  Fire  Insurance 


Every  check  you  send  out  can  be 
raised  by  a  few  pen  strokes. 

The  risk  is  so  great  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  that  will  give  you 
$1,000  worth  of  fire  insurance  for 
$25,  wants  $250  for  $1,000  worth  of 
check  protection. 

Every  check  you  send  out  not  properly  pro¬ 
tected  is  a  menace  to  your  bank  account. 

Yet  it  is  easily  avoided,  if  you  use  a  check 
protector  that  works  by  the  macerating 
and  inking  system — that  cuts  the  figures 
into  the  check  and  fills  the  cuts  with  ink. 

is  the  most  effective 
and  the  CHEAP¬ 
EST  of  the  machines 


The 


C^heck  PrSTector 

THAT  CANNOT  BE  RAISED. 


It  costs  $10 — a  third  of 

the  price  of  any  machine 
that  does  equal  work  and  it 
is  ABSOLUTELY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED —  its  yearly  up¬ 
keep  is  about  5c  for  a  new 
inking  roller. 

TEST  THIS  MACHINE  AT 
OUR  RISK.  Pin  a  check  or  a 
bill  for  $10  to  this  ad.  and 
return  to  us.  Try  the 

New  Era 

Ten  days.  If  it  isn’t 
up  to  100%  of  promise 
— send  it  back  at  our 
expense. 


450  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Salesman  You  can  Employ  is  the 

National 

(Imported) 

Advertising  Lead  P  encil 


Now  being  used  by  344  Aggressive 
Business  Firms 


The  National  advertising  lead  pencil  is 
unlike  any  other  advertising  pencil. 

We  are  the  only  concern  using  imported 
goods,  bake  your  advertisement  on  the 
pencil  by  electricity  and  dip  it  by '  a 
secret  process,  thus  giving  you  “the  life 
of  the  advertisement  is  the  life  of  the 
goods”. 

49  grades — 10  colors. 

We  print  one  or  a  million. 

Write  us  today  for  samples  and  prices, 
which  are  10  per  cent  lower  than  those  of 
other  concerns. 

Use  your  letter-head. 

National  Imprint  Company 

P.  O.  Box  206  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


the  same  subjects,  but  in  the  order  that  they 
appear  in  the  file.  There  is  a  card  for  each 
photograph  as  well  as  for  each  drawing. 

When  a  drawing  is  sent  out  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  he  slips  the  right  card  in  this  latter 
file  behind  an  “out”  guide,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  until  the  drawing  is  returned  to  him. 

The  index  first  mentioned,  the  one  in 
which  the  cards  are  filed  alphabetically  by 
subject,  is  made  of  large  cards,  on  which 
is  not  only  a  description,  but  also,  when 
possible,  an  illustration  of  the  drawing  or 
photograph  pasted  on  the  card.  It  requires 
only  a  few  seconds  to  get  from  this  file  the 
number  of  the  envelope  that  contains  a 
particular  drawing  or  photograph. 

By  this  simple  system,  few  drawings  are 
lost  or  mis-filed,  and  they  are*  protected 
from  damage  by  rubbing  together  as  is 
often  the  case  when  they  are  filed  in  draw¬ 
ers  or  racks.  \ 


A.  Simple 
Request 
Gets  the 
Business 


HERE  illustrated  is  a 
simple  card  with  a  re¬ 
turn  postal  card  at¬ 
tached  that  helped  to 
pick  up  considerable 
new  insurance  business 
— because  it  is  a  simple, 
frank  request  without 
any  attempted  clever 
argument,  thinks  the 
man  who  got  it  up  for 
his  suburban  real-estate 
office. 

Expense  of  distrib- 


PAUL  SCHROEDER  8c  CO. 
real  estate,  loans  and  insurance 


4IB  ORKCNLeAF  AVCNUe.  WlUMCTTB.  Ilt- 
TeLCRHOriK  WLMgTTC  1BO 


AGENTS  OF  THE 

GLOBE  AND  RUTGERS  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


ASSETS,  OVER  $7,600,000 

NET  SURPLUS.  OVER  $3,300,000 


ALSO  OTHCP  INOBMNITV  CORPOR  ATIONSFOR _ 

I  All  forms  of  insurance  and  bonds 


FIRE  INSURANCE  WIND  STORM 

LIABIUTT  AUTOMOBILE  PERSONAL  XcCIDENT  HEALTH 
aUROLAHT  HOLD-UP  SURETT  BONDS  TOURIST 
rORElCN  TRAVEL  PHYSICIAN  S  AND  DENTISTS  LIABILITY 

plate  class  steam  boiler 

PROPERTY  OWNER’S  LIABILITY 
CONTRACTOR'S  BONDS  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 


1913 


PLEASE  SEE  THE  UNDERSIGNED  IN  REGARD  TO 
INSURANCE 


. Street 


MY  Present  insurance  Expires 


uting  this  card  was  saved  by  co-operating 
with  the  man  who  controls  the  delivery  of 
newspapers  in  this  and  adjacent  suburbs. 
The  cards  were  inserted  inside  the  Sunday 
newspapers ;  and  accordingly  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  usually  the 
head  of  the  family,  who,  as  a  rule,  opens 
up  the  paper  first,  at  the  time  he  was  ready 
to  read — not  along  with  other  and  more 
important  mail. 

Furthermore,  the  numerous  array  of  the 
kinds  of  insurance  it  is  possible  to  get 
nowadays  as  listed  on  this  card  makes 
pretty  interesting  reading,  while  the  card 
itself  has  the  tendency  to  make  a  man  think 
when  his  insurance  is  going  to  expire, 
often  causing  him  to  look  up  the  matter. 
If  the  time,  of  expiration  is  near,  usually 
he  will  fill  out  the  return  card.  At  least 
this  real-estate  man’s  returns  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  this  procedure;  while,  of  course,  the 
aforementioned  enumeration  of  the  kinds 
of  insurance  available,  will  often  suggest  a 
new  policy. 


I 


ALL  the  merchants  on 
the  main  street  in  a 
town  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  people  unite  in  pay¬ 
ing  a  man  to  keep  the 
sidewalk  clean.  This 
man  uses  a  large  rubber  i 
scraper  that  extends* 
across  half  the  sidewalk. 
No  matter  how  slushy 
the  day,  the  citizens 
know  that  they  will  find 
the  main  street  as  clean 
as  possible.  The  fact 


that  the  entire  street  is  clean,  say  these 
merchants,  induces  many  more  people  to 
come  downtown  than  in  the  days  when  only 
a  few  of  the  merchants  saw  to  it  that  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  their  respective  stores 
was  clean  in  bad  weather.  The  cost  aver- 
apes  one  dollar  a  month  for  each  merchant. 


Efficient 

Delivery 

Service 


THE  CLERKS  in  the 
delivery  section  of  a 
large  department  store 
lost  much  time  answer¬ 
ing  the  telephone.  Sales¬ 
men  were  continually 
calling  up  to  find  out 
for  customers  how  soon 
delivery  could  be  made 
to  various  places. 

To  remedy  this  a 
printed  delivery  sched¬ 
ule  was  furnished  to 
every  salesman  in  the 


store.  It  was  so  arranged  and  indexed  that 
it  was  possible  to  tell  in  thirty  seconds  the 
leaving  time  of  any  delivery  for  any  part 
of  the  city  or  suburbs. 
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,  The  same  store  has  originated  a  good 
•iDlan  to  guard  against  disappointing  a  cus- 
^:orner  whose  purchase  must  be  sent  out 
immediately  or  on  a  specified  delivery. 

"  The  goods  are  sent  at  once  from  the  de¬ 
partment  of  purchase  to  the  delivery  depart- 
nent.  To  articles  intended  for  immediate 
delivery  are  attached  red  tags,  on  which 
“s  printed  “Immediate  Delivery,”  while  to 
1  [oods  that  must  go  out  on  a  certain  trip  are 

:  led  green  tags  reading,  “Must  go  on . 

;rip.”  The  salesman  writes  in  the  time 
>;.t  which  the  indicated  trip  will  leave. 

‘  Guided  by  the  red  and  green  tags  the 
r  lerks  in  the  delivery  department  are  thus 
nabled  to  pick  out  at  once  packages  requir- 
■ng  “rush”  or  quick  handling.  Immediate 
delivery  of  small  packages  is  made  by 
:,iotorcycle ;  of  large  articles  by  motor  truck. 

IN  ORDER  to  avoid 
chronic  Monday  dull¬ 
ness  in  his  store,  an 
Iowa  merchant  has  es¬ 
tablished  what  he  ad¬ 
vertises  extensively  as  a 
“Dollar  Day.”  During 
this  day  each  sales  slip 
bears  a  special  number. 
They  are  numbered  by 
the  cashier  with  a  small 
numbering  machine  as 
they  come  to  her,  both 
the  original,  which  is 
lept  by  the  store,  and  the  duplicate. 
,'hen,  on  the  following  Friday,  ten  of  these 
jlips  are  drawn  from  a  big  urn  in  the  show 
jdndow — the  ten  sales  slips  bearing  the 
,icky  numbers;  because  a  new  dollar  bill 
jdll  be  exchanged  for  the  duplicates  bear- 
ig  each  of  these  numbers,  which  numbers 
,re  posted  in  the  window  as  soon  as  drawn. 

^  This  merchant  says  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
.retty  good  crowd  is  at  the  window  each 
jriday  morning,  waiting  to  see  if  any  of 
.leir  sales  slips  are  the  lucky  ones.  He 
I  links  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  get  equal 
ilue  out  of  ten  dollars  spent  in  any  other 
*ind  of  advertising  designed  to  eliminate 
qlue  Monday.” 

Now  and  then  he  runs  a  “Double  Dollar 
■ay,”  when  two  dollars  is  given  instead  of 
le;  and  again  twenty  instead  of  ten  sales 
ips  are  redeemed,  especially  when  he 
ants  to  attract  people  to  a  special  sale  on 
■riday.  Thus  he  varies  the  plan.  But  the 
ijople  know  at  least  that  Monday  is  always 
! Dollar  Day”  at  this  store;  and  as  a  result, 

'  des  on  that  day  often  are  as  great  as  the 
i'/erage  sales  for  the  week. 

I  One  interesting  variation  of  this  plan  is 
I  number  the  price  cards  around  the  store 
I  -putting  price  tickets  on  numerous  items — 

I  en  have  the  clerks  put  the  price  ticket 
.imbers  on  the  sales  slips;  then  refunding 
!  e  purchase  price  of  all  who  buy  certain 

! 
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Nervousness  and  Exhaustion 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies  flag  and 
you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn  out,  there  is  nothing 
so  refreshing  and  invigorating  as 

Hots  forties  Acid  Phosphate 

avoni- ALCOHOLIC-) 

Its  revivifying  effect  will  throw  off  the  depression  that 
accompanies  exhaustion  and  nervousness ;  strengthen  and  clear 
the  brain  that  has  become  tired  and  confused  by  ov^erwork 
and  worry,  and  impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

A  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  with 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious,  refreshing  drink. 

An  ideal  Remedy  in  ISlervous  Disorders* 


Salesmen  Wanted  in  Every  Town  and  City 

To  Sell  Fox  Typewriters  on  Commission 

1-  is  a  beautifully  finished,  high  grade.  Visible  writer,  with  a 

light  touch  and  easy  action  and  extreme  durability.  It  has  a  tabulator,  back  spacer, 
two-color  ribbon,  stencil  cutter,  card  holder,  interchangeable  platens  and  carriages, 
IS  tully  automatic,  and  is  sent  out  complete  withfce  metal  cover  and  hardwood  base. 

If  our  typewriter  does  not  suit  you  after  a  ten  days’  free  trial  of  it  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  If  you  wish  to  buy  it  after  trial  you  can  pay  us  a  little  down  and  the 
balance  monthly  or  in  all  cash,  just  as  you  prefer.  There  is  no  ‘  red  tape”  tied  to 
this  otter,  and  it  is  open  to  any  responsible  person  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  on  a  lot  of  Pox  Visible  Typewriters  that  have  been 
very  yigntly  used  for  demonstration  purposes.  These  are  not  second-hand  nor 
rebuilt,  and  could  scarcely  be  told  from  new  by  any  one.  Low  price — easy  pay¬ 
ment  terms  ten  days’ trial.  Writeforfull  particulars.  Mention  Business 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1S12-1522  Front  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS 


FROM  THE  DECEMBER  BUSINESS 


YOUR  EXCESSIVE  TRUCKING  EXPENSE 

Sooner  or  later  you  must  squarely  face 
the  problem  and  seek  a  remedy. 

Consider  for  a  moment  merely  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  investment  cost  afforded  by  this 
system.  One  Knox-Martin  Tractor  costing 
approximately  $370  per  ton  capacity  will  do 
at  least  twice  the  work  of  a  motor  truck  cost¬ 
ing  $750  per  ton  capacity. 

Excessive  rubber  tire  cost  is  eliminated  by 
the  Knox-Martin  Tractor  system,  which  uses 
steel  tires  on  the  greater  part  of  the  load. 

Expensive  replacement  of  vital  parts  is 


EATS  UP  YOUR  PROFITS  ! 

the  ^  MARTIN 

TRACTOR 

has  cut  the 
cost  of  truck¬ 
ing  in  half  for 
merchants, 
manufacturers 
and  dealers 
throughout 
the  U.  S. 

IT  WILL  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU 

largely  avoided  with  the  Knox-fvlar- 
tin  Tractor  because  the  heavy  .starting 
shocks  are  effectively  cushioned. 


KNOX  AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Branches: 
NEW  YORK 

1872  Broadway 
CHICAGO 


Attached  readily  to  any  type  of  horse-body  at  the  fifth  wheel.  Permits 
quick  interchange  of  bodies. 


1458  Michigan  , 
Ave. 

BOSTON 
885  Boyl- 
8ton  St*  t 

Name. 
^  Address 


^  Knox 

■C  Automobile 

€ 

Sr.  ^ 


/ 


Company, 
Springfield, 
Mass. 
Send  us  your 
free  Booklet  on 
trucking  costs. 
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For  Xmas  A  CXille 


PORTABLE 


“BOAT  Motor 


The  right  gift  for  the  man  who  goes 
camping,  fishing  or  hunting-the  man 
who  loves  the  water.  Ii  makes  a 
speedy  motor  launch  of  your  row 
boat  in  one  minute.  Get  your  old 
boat  ready  during  winter  months. 
Say  good-bye  to  oars— Caille’s  Porta¬ 
ble  cuts  the  work  out  of  sport— fits 
either  square  or  sharp  end  boat. 
Trouble-proof;  man.  >\oman  or  child 
can  operate  it.  Built  in  half-million 
dollar  plant— guaranteed  absolutely. 


Get  Our  Special  December 
Prices  and  Catalog 


s  DEALERS:  We  make  all  size  engines 
from  2  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Our  1914 
a  Selling  Plan  is  ready-are  you  ? 


items  as  indicated  by  the  number  on  their 
sales  slips.  This  attracts  profitable  atten¬ 
tion  to  price  marks — and  price  tickets  alone 
often  sell  the  goods. 

Another  efifective  plan,  but  commonly 
used,  is  to  refund  the  purchase  price  on 
every  tenth  or  twentieth  purchase  on  cer¬ 
tain  days ;  or  at  the  end  of  the  month  to 
pick  a  day  of  the  month  and  refund  the 
price  of  all  purchases  made  on  that  day. 


“You  may  renew  my  fire  insurance  policy  - 

No.  3292566  for  a  term  of - years, 

the  same,  or  the - company. 


;ars,  in  t 


This,  with  part  of  the  date — all  of  it,  in 
fact,  except  the  day  of  the  month — and 
with  a  place  for  the  signature  of  the  ^ 
“renewee,”  completes  the  copy  on  the  re-  ‘ 
turn  postal  card,  which  is  promptly  filled  | 


out  and  returned  in  a  large  percentage  of 


cases. 


The  Caille  Portable  is  without  question  the  greatest 
advance  made  in  marine  engine  building  in  the  past 


five  years. 


Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 

1001  Second  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
GIVE  HER  A  BOX 


OF 


AUTOGRAPHED 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

25  cents  each,  post  paid 


Sheer  Pure  Linen  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs  with  Hemstitched  Border— a  Christmas 
gift  anv  woman  will  appreciate.  Six  in  a  Healy 
GiftBM  for  $1.50.  Order  by  BOTH  number 
and  name.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  style  and  size: 


In  any  of  the  following  names: 


No.  Name 
2  .\da 

4  .Adelaide 

5  Adele 

6  .Agnes 
8  Alice 
10  .Amy 
12  Anna 
14  Anne 

1  5  .Annie 
1  6  Beatrice 

17  Barbara 

18  Belle 
20  Bernice 
22  Bertha 

24  Bessie 

25  Betty 

26  Blanche 
28  Camille 
30  Caroline 
32  Carrie 
34  Catharine 
36  Celia 

38  Charlotte 

40  Clara 

4 1  Constance 
4  2  Cora 

4  4  Daisy 
46  Doris 
4  8  Dorothy 
50  Kdith 
52  Kdna 
54  Lfiie 


No.  Name 
56  Eleanor 
58  Elizabeili 

60  Ella 

61  Fallen 

62  Elsa 
64  Elsie 
66  Emily 
68  Emma 
70  Ethel 

72  Flsther 

73  Etta 

74  E\’a 

75  Eugenie 

76  Evelyn 
78  Fannie 
80  Flora 

82  Florence 

84  Frances 

85  Frieda 

86  Genevieve 
88  Gsorgio 
90  Gertrude 
92  Gladys 

94  Grace 

95  Hannah 

96  Harriet 
98  Hattie 
too  Hazel 
102  Helen 

104  H<*nrielta 

105  Hilda 

106  Ida 
108  Irene 


No.  Name 

109  Isabel 

1 1 0  Jane 

1 1 1  Jeanette 

1 1 2  Jennie 
1 14  Jessie 

1 1 6  Josephine 
118  Julia 
120  Kate 
122  Katheryne 

124  Laura 

125  Lena 

126  Lellie 

128  Lillian 

129  Lottie 

130  Louise 
132  Lucile 

134  Lucy 

135  Lulu 

136  Lydia 

138  Mabel 

139  Madeline 
1  40  Margaret 

141  Madge 

142  Marguerite 

143  Mae 

144  Marie 
146  Marion 
148  Marjorie 
150  Martha 

152  Mary 

153  Matilda 

154  Mattie 
156  Maude 


No.  Name 
158  May 
160  Mildred 
162  Minnie 

164  Mollie 

165  Mother 

166  Muriel 
168  Myrtle 
1 70  Nan 
172  Nell 
174  Nellie 
176  Nettie 
178  Nora 
180  Olga 
182  Olive 
184  Pauline 
186  Pearl 
188  Phoebe 
190  Phyllis 

192  Rachel 

193  Rebecca 

194  Rose 
196  Ruby 

198  Ruth 

199  Sadie 

200  Sarah 
202  Sophie 
204  Stella 
206  Susan 
208  Theresa 
210  Vera 
212  Violet 
214  Virginia 
216  Winifred 


A  CORNER  drug  store, 
located  on  a  street-car 
line  in  a  western  city, 
has  a  seat  just  inside  the 
door,  so  that  those  who 
are  waiting  for  the  car 
can  step  in  and  rest.  It 
was  impossible  to  place 
the  seat  so  that  it  would 
command  a  view  of  the 
approaching  car  —  and 
just  as  well;  for  the 
druggist  placed  a  large 
mirror  in  the  side  of  his 


Timely 

Motor 

Truck 

Advertising 


WHEN  THE  manager 
of  a  motor  truck  agency 
in  a  big  city  learned  that 
all  the  suburban  street¬ 


car  men  were  going  out  j 
on  a  strike,  he  saw  an  j 
opportunity.  ! 

He  got  in  touch  with  | 
the  proper  city  officials  [ 
and  gained  permission  * 
to  run  a  motor-truck 
service  in  place  of  the! 
street  cars  in  two  of  the| 
more  important  suburbs  j 


open  show  window  fin  front  of  the  seat, 
so  that  anyone  in  the  seat  could  see  the  car 
coming  without  getting  up. 

Then  he  started  to  make  this  mirror  pay 
its  hire.  He  put  neat  shelves  all  around  it, 
on  which  he  kept  a  constant  display  of 
price-ticketed  goods,  not  forgetting  candies 
and  other  things  that  people  might  buy  and 
consume  while  waiting  for  the  car.  He 
changed  this  display  frequently,  and  it  also 
served  as  part  of  his  window  display. 


A 

Follow-Up 

on 

Expira  tions 


A  CITY  real-estate 
firm  that  believes  it  is 
good  policy  in  general  to 
handle  the  little  business 
as  carefully  as  the  “big 
deals”  uses  the  card 
here  illustrated  as  a  fol¬ 
low-up  on  insurance  ex¬ 
pirations. 

The  big  thing  about 
this  card  is  its  simplicity 
and  compactness.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  and  no 


until  the  strike  should  be  settled. 

He  equipped  every  truck  he  could  press 
into  the  service  with  seats  for  passengers, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  enlisted  men  who 
could  talk  trucks  intelligently,  to  drive 
them. 

On  the  back  of  the  seat  of  each  truck  he 
placed  a  sign  which  read:  “Talk  Motor 
Trucks  for  YOUR  Business  with  the 
Driver.” 

Not  a  few  of  the  business  men  in  these 
two  suburbs  owned  businesses  where  motor 
trucks  might  be  used  to  advantage,  as  this 
branch  manager  well  knew. 

They  appreciated  the  service  that  saved 
them  from  walking  a  long  distance  each 
morning  and  night;  while  many  of  them 
took  the  chance  to  ride  beside  the  driver 
and  “Talk  Motor  Trucks”  with  him. 

The  strike  was  settled  in  less  than  a 
week,  but  the  following  month  was  a  rec¬ 
ord-breaker  for  sales  in  this  branch  agency. 


more.  The  fact  that  it  is  in  the  form  of 
a  card — although  thin  enough  for  conven¬ 
ience  in  the  typewriter — also  that  it  is  the 
only  enclosure  in  a  sealed  envelope,  except 
a  regulation  postal  card  bearing  the  words. 


BTA^ta-rO!*  ftt-.  8/4/l3» 

Harrison  HcJohnstoo 

Dear  Sir  :— You  hare  a  policy  expiring-09^0^*’-31st,1913 
housahcld  fan»J.tnri_  located  at  -  6137-9  Branston  Ivs. 
in  the  araouot  of  $  —  1000*00.  - policy  number  3292566. 


LAST  A^EAR  a  general 
merchant  in  Indiana  ad¬ 
vertised  what  he  called 
“Yourself  Sale”  in 
his  store,  to  be  held 
promptly  at  8  o’clock 
Christmas  Eve.  Little 
dodgers  inclosed  with 
purchases  during  the 
week  before  Christmas 
explained  that  every  one 
of  the  Christmas  things 
left  in  his  store  at  6 
o’clock  Christmas  Eve 


would  be  placed  in  boxes  on  the  top  shelves 
of  his  store — yours  for  ten,  twenty-five, 
fifty  cents  and  a  dollar,  each  box  guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  something  worth  at  least 


NIAGARA  MULTIPLE 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Sta.  A,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ness  that  is  most 
;  delightful. 

f  Write  for  Ulus-  /  ( 
trated  booklet.  /  ' 

Esterbrook  Pen  /  s 

Mfg.  Co.  I  ^ 

NEW  YORK  1 

Camden,  N.  J.  \ 
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double  the  price  of  the  box — and  perhaps 
'  many  times  its  price,  as  nothing  was  to  be 
reserved, 

“Come  and  buy  yourself  a  present,”  was 
the  conclusion.  “Maybe  you  will  get  five 
dollars’  worth  for  one,  or  a  dollars’  worth 
for  ten  cents.  Come.  Sale  starts  at  8 
o’clock  sharp.  The  boxes  will  be  well 
filled,  for  we  are  determined  not  to  carry 
over  any  Xmas  things  until  next  year.” 

And  this  merchant  did  not  carry  over 
any  holiday  goods.  Furthermore,  he 
averaged  cost  price  on  the  big-profit  items 
thus  disposed  of ;  while  the  many  patrons 
of  the  sale  had  an  extraordinarily  good 
time  inspecting  the  contents  of  their  Xmas 
boxes. 


A 

Shoe  Store 
Follow-up 
System 


AN  EASTERN  retail 
dealer  of  shoes  records 
the  name  and  address  of 
all  customers  on  a  “Size 
Record” — a  card  about 
three  by  five  inches,  on 
which  is  recorded  the 
name  of  the  salesman, 
the  date  of  the  purchase, 
whether  charge  or  cash, 
the  style  of  shoe,  the 
number,  width  and  the 
price,  as  well  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name  and  ad- 

;  iress. 

,  This  card  is  then  filed  so  that  it  will  auto¬ 
matically  come  up  for  attention  six  months 
rom  the  date  of  the  sale,  when  a  series  of 
hree  follow-up  letters  are  sent  to  the  cus- 
omer — unless  another  card  record  shows 
mother  purchase  in  the  meantime;  in  which 
:ase  the  guide  at  the  top  of  the  old  card 
s  moved  over  so  that  it,  together  with  the 
ater  card,  will  come  up  for  attention  six 
nonths  from  the  date  of  the  last  sale. 

When  the  three  letters  have  gone  out,  the 
ard  is  refiled  to  come  up  again  in  three 
nonths.  Then — unless  the  customer  has 
nade  another  purchase  in  the  meantime — 
mother  series  of  three  letters  are  mailed, 
he  last  one  of  which  includes  a  stamped 
eturn  envelope  and  a  brief  question  slip 
iesigned  to  find  out  if  anything  was  wrong 
i^ith  the  shoes  that  had  been  purchased, 
i^hether  the  customers  were  in  town,  and 
0  on. 

.  In  case  no  response  is  received  to  this 
latter,  the  name  is  placed  in  a  “Delinquent 
'  nst.”  All  the  names  in  this  list  receive 
personal  letter  once  a  month  for  a  period 
f  one  year,  when  the  name  is  dropped 
ermanently,  unless  the  customer  buys 
gain. 

This  persistent  follow-up  system,  involv- 
I  ig  as  it  does  some  eighteen  letters  before 
Ae  name  is  dropped,  pays  this  merchant. 

'  le  says  that  about  60  per  cent  respond  in 


some  way,  usually  a  purchase,  to  one  of 
the  first  six  letters,  while  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  inactive,  or  “Delinquent,”  accounts 
are  revived  before  the  twelve  monthly  let¬ 
ters  have  all  been  sent. 

“Not  long  ago,”  says  this  merchant,  “one 
witty  fellow  came  in  and  told  me,  T  missed 
your  letter  this  month,  so  thought  I  would 
come  in  and  see  you.’  He  was  a  “Delin¬ 
quent”  who  had  received  twelve  letters. 

“It  is  my  opinion,”  continued  the  mer¬ 
chant,  “that  my  record  does  not  show 
nearly  all  the  results  this  sytem  brings  in. 
But  I  do  know  this,  that  my  business  has 
increased  about  65  per  cent  since  I  started 
this  persistent  and  ‘expensive’  system  of 
follow-up  on  sales — my  friend,  the  haber¬ 
dasher  next  door,  calls  it  expensive.  I  call 
it  Profitable,  with  a  capital  ‘P’.” 

This  merchant  also  has  lists  of  prospects 
on  different  colored  cards — club  members, 
haberdashers’  lists,  tailors’  lists,  and  so  on. 
These  names  are  recipients  of  a  personal 
letter — and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  form 
letter  should  not  be  personal  these  days  of 
good  letter  writers  and  machines  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  work  in  a  hurry,  thinks  this 
merchant — every  six  months,  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  un¬ 
less  they  become  customers  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

“Yes,  my  letter  sales  system  involves 
considerable  detail  not  usually  found  in  a 
shoe  store,  but  one  bright  girl  handles  all 
of  it  with  time  to  spare.  But  even  though 
it  were  twice  as  bothersome  and  ‘expen¬ 
sive,’  it  would  pay.  It  does  pay — that’s  the 
point ;  and  I  believe  a  lot  of  shoe  merchants 
overlook  a  good  business-building  plan 
when  they  overlook  the  boost  that  good 
supplementary  letters  give  to  salesmanship 
in  the  shoe  store — provided  your  follow-up 
system  is  bull-doggish.” 


Getting 

the 

Newly-wed 

Business 


A  HARDWARE  mer¬ 
chant  out  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  a  good  plan  to 
get  the  business  of  new- 
1  y-w  e  d  s.  When  he 
learns  of  a  coming  wed¬ 
ding,  whether  or  not  he 
knows  the  couple,  he 
sends  the  bride-to-be  a 
personal  letter,  inviting 
her  to  step  into  his  store 
and  select  two  dollars’ 
worth  of  merchandise 
from  his  stock  as  a  wed¬ 
ding  present  from  him. 

He  says  that  more  than  half  of  his  in¬ 
vitations  are  accepted,  giving  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  his  stock  of  things 
for  the  new  home  and  to  make  the  kind  of 
personal  impression  that  will  land  a  share 
of  the  business  when  the  home  is  furnished. 

In  writing  to  advertisers^  please  mention  BUSINESS 


Pens 


one  who  likes  an 
unusually  smooth -writing 
pen  should  get  acquainted 
with  Esterbrook’s  Oval 
Point  No.  788.  The  oval 
point — shaped  like  the  back 
of  a  spoon — glides  along 
with  an  ease  and  smooth- 


Charming  Xmas  Gift 


Free  Trial 


to  prove  the  economy,  utility 
and  beauty  of  a  Piedmont  Southern 
Red  Cedar  Chest.  Saves  furs, woolens  and 

f)lume8  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp* 

deal  Xmaa,  birthday  or  wedding  g^irt.  Low  factory  prices.  _ _ 

Rook  FrPO  .Writeforbeautifullyillustrated64-pagGcatalogshow 

^KfXJKV  X  i  cv  all  charming  designs,  sizes  and  amazingly  low  prices  of 
Piedmont  Chests.  Also  book.  ‘Story  of  Red  Cedar.  *  Postpaid*  free.  Write  today. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  COMPANY.  Depfc  414  Statesville,  H.  C. 


In  Your 
Home 

Freight  prepaid. 


Typewrite  Your  Own  Letters 

and  PRINT  your  inside  business  forms 
at  HALF  PRICE 

I,,  ■■  Have  WHAT  you  want  WHEN  you  want  it 

f  proof— 15  days  FREE  TRIAL 


BUY 


Model  A 
Price 
$100 
with 
regular 
equipment 
20Ib$.12pt. 
Pica 
type 
Chases 
Ribbon 
Counter 
Cabinet 
Stand 
and  all 
Accessories 

NO 

EXTRAS 

TO 


♦ 

I 
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Let  Us  Sell  You 


Celluloid  Tipped  Guides 


Better  Guide 
Cards 


Fewer 
of  Them 


Never  Crack,  fray  or  curl,  always  fresh 
and  clean  and  outlast  six  or  more  ordin¬ 
ary  un-reinforced  fruides. 

Saves  expense  and  annoyance  of  replacing 
broken  and  worn  out  guides. 

Regular  sizes  carried  in  stock;  special  sizes 
to  order. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 


Standard  Index  Card  Company 
Dept.  B.  707  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ITHIS  BOOK  IS  FREE 

Follow  its  instructions  and 
add  $15  to  $25  weekly  to  your 
present  salary  or  income. 
Start  during  spare  time. 

Build  up  a  profitable,  permanent 
Mail  Order  Business  of  your  own. 

We  show  you  how.  No  canvassing. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Our  new 
ideas  and  plans  bring  the  money. 
Write  for  book  “Mail  Order  Suc¬ 
cess”  today  and  become  financially 
independent. 

PEASE  MFC.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-8,  70  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  NICKELS 
WILL  BRING 
YOU 

“THE  TEST  OF  EFFICIENCY' 

By  Harold  A  Holmes 

This  little  book  outlines  the  first  principles  of  efficiency^ 

— gives  simple,  practical  news  that  must^  be  followed  by 
those  who  want  to  accomplish  bigger  things.  It  will  tell 
you  how  to  hold,  strengthen  and  properly  apply  all  your 
energy,  ability  and  enthusiasm  to  the  best  advantage, 
it  wul  make  you  really  efficient, 

and  The  CAXTON 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 
FOR  THREE  MONTHS 

This  periodical  of  sane  business  facts  tells  hoW 
successful  businesses  are  built,  ex* 
plains  methods  and  principles,  gives 
examples  and  suggestions.  Willgive 
you  new  ideas,  new  thoughts  to  work 
with.  Yearly  subscription  is  $1,  but 
to  introduce  this  magazine  to  pro¬ 
gressive  business  men,  we  will  send 
It  to  you  for  three  months,  together 
with  ^‘TheTest  of  Efficiency"  for 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

Could  You  Ask 

More  for  25c  ? 

Send  for  these  books  now. 

KEY  PUBUSHING 
COMPANY. 

13K  Astor  Place,  New  Yot 


Last  year  this  little  plan  cost  him  about 
forty  dollars  in  goods,  he  says,  but  it 
brought  him  over  a  thousand  dollars  in 
sales.  He  has  a  special  inducement  of  a 
five  per  cent  discount  on  complete  kitchen 
outfits. 

He  also  has  several  lists  of  “Expert 
Assortments”  of  cooking  utensils  and  gen¬ 
eral  kitchenware.  Mimeographed  copies  of 
these  lists  of  assortments  are  submitted  to 
the  couple  with  a  special  price  quoted  on 
the  complete  assortments. 

He  says  that  these  assortment  lists  are 
always  read  eagerly  and  that  he  generally 
sells  several  assortments  during  the  course 
of  a  year  without  any  changes  in  them, 
although  he  allows  substitutions  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  and  yet  gives  the  discount. 


Greater 

Circulation 

Free 

Advertising 


FOR  SEVERAL 
\  months  a  business  col¬ 
lege  and  a  newspaper 
have  been  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  a  plan  that  has 
proven  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both.  Every 
day  the  newspaper 
prints  as  a  “circulation 
puller”  a  coupon  that, 
together  with  five  others 
of  successive  dates,  will 
be  accepted  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  college  in  lieu  of 
Dne  month’s  tuition.  The  principal  of  the 
business  college  claims  that  those  who  take 
;he  full  month’s  free  instruction  almost  in- 
rariably  continue  on  for  an  entire  year’s 

of  fVi^a  rAcrii1ar 


IN  ONE  eastern  whole¬ 
sale  house,  where  a 
great  deal  of  business  is 
brought  in  by  the  mail 
salesman,  the  manager 
of  sales  correspondents 
has  a  plan  for  keeping 
his  staff  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Throughout  the  year 
many  merchants  visit 
this  house  from  out  of 
town,  and  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  them  are  waited  on  by  corre¬ 
spondents;  in  fact,  this  manager  has  a  rule 
that  each  of  his  correspondents  shall  get 
out  on  the  floor  and  sell  goods  at  least  one- 
half  day  every  two  weeks,  or  an  average 
of  one  day  a  month. 

While  selling  on  the  floor,  these  men  are 
required  not  only  to  sell  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  also  to  study  their  customers  and 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  from  them — 
how  they  look  at  particular  goods  and  their 
general  attitude  toward  the  entire  line ;  why 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  (’lease  mention  BUSINESS 


they  object  to  certain  goods  and  so  on,  in¬ 
cluding  a  close  study  of  the  merchant’s  per¬ 
sonality  in  each  case ;  but  not,  of  course,  so 
that  the  merchant  will  notice  it. 

All  this  is  required  so  that  the  corre¬ 
spondent  may  quickly  and  economically 
keep  in  touch  with  the  customer’s  view¬ 
point,  and  constantly  improve  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  men  to  whom 
he  writes  letters  day  in  and  out. 

Since  starting  this  plan,  this  sales  man¬ 
ager  has  recorded  a  constantly  increasing 
sales  record  in  proportion  to  expense.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  however,  he  says  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  a  rut. 

THE  PROPRIETOR 
of  a  bakery  and  ice 
cream  parlor  has  devised 
a  novel  use  for  his  ice 
cream  tables.  The  top 
of  each  table  is  in  the 
form  of  a  box  about 
seven  inches  deep.  The 
“lid,”  or  surface  of  the 

table,  is  a  removable 

slab  of  plate  glass.  In 
this  box  are  placed 

cakes,  pies  and  other 
specimens  of  the  baker’s 
art.  Consequently  all  who  sit  at  these 

tables  while  eating  ice  cream  are  obliged  to 
look  at  a  display  of  tempting  dainties. 

Export  Fakes  and  Fakirs 

(Continued  from  Page  351.) 

One  genius  of  this  type  had  a  nose  for 
export  errors  and  on  discovering  an  of¬ 
fender  would  not  only  point  out  the  mis¬ 
takes  to  the  exporter  but  suggest  some 

clever  method  to  prevent  its  recurrence, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  knowledge  often 
secure  a  subscriber  to  his  worthless  service. 

Another  made  a  specialty  of  soliciting 
exclusive  arrangements  for  out  of  the  way 
places  and  by  securing  small  “catalog  allow¬ 
ances”  from  many  firms  and  issuing  a 
catalog  on  which  he  never  paid  postage 
netted  a  handsome  profit. 

This  catalog  plan  can  be  checked  up  by 
insisting  on  proof  of  mailing  of  previous 
editions  and  the  right  to  test  his  mailing 
list  by  separate  letters.  If  he  had  really 
mailed  one  large  edition  and  firms  on  whom 
data  is  accessible  advise  of  purchases  from 
this  price  list  you  are  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  intelligently  but  not  before. 

These  incidents  will  serve  to  show  that 
in  our  endeavors  to  detect  export  fraud 
that  our  attitude  should  always  be  judicial 
not  inquisitional,  because  a  line  must  be 
drawn  between  self-protection  and  insult. 

This  attitude  is  happily  not  an  impossible 
one,  for  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the 
great  majority  of  export  frauds  can  be  de¬ 
tected  without  our  leaving  our  office  chairs. 
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IN  AN  editonal  comment  last  Decem¬ 
ber  The  Outlook  called  attention  to 
certain  conditions  which  have  called 
.nto  existence  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
:  :ion  of  Useless  Giving.  One  kind  of  giving 
against  which  this  so¬ 
ciety  is  earnestly  striving 
is  worse  than  useless, 
the  writer  says,  for  it  is 
a  kind  of  blackmail.  In 
some  of  the  great  stores, 
for  instance,  clerks  are 
hailed  on  by  collectors  who  are  gathering 
I  ogether  money  to  make  Christmas  presents 


Christmas 
Giving  That 
is  Worse 
than  Useless 


1  here  are  wheels  within  wheels;  some 
working  with  and  others  working  against 
the  central  parts,  or  even  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine.  Even  within  the  inner  wheel, 
where  the  commercial  circle  s.eems  un¬ 
approachable,  are  opposing  influences  to 
be  observed  upon  close  scrutiny. 

So  writes  Herbert  G.  Stockwell  in  The 
Outlook. 

A  member  of  an  important  business 
group  in  New  York  told  me  that  he  had 


the  real  transaction.  An  illustration  of 
this  thought  is  presented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident: 

A  manufacturer  recently  made  some 
inquiries  of  a  friend  concerning  certain 
routine  methods  in  the  ofifice  of  a  large 
corporation.  A  telephone  message  came 
from  the  treasurer,  who  said : 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  explain  fully 
the  matter  about  which  you  inquired,  if 
you  will  come  up  to  my  office,  but  I  do 


never  purchased  stock  in  any  corporation  not  care  to  put  it  in  writing.” 


unless  he  could  feel  sure  that  he  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  inner  circle  of  those  who 


picsenis  eluded  in  the  inner  circle  of  those  v 
o  persons  in  greater  or  less  authority  about  controlled  its  destiny,  he  says.  Much 

I  f-rivincr  r\+  flntc  T  1  • 


he  store.  Giving  of  this  kind  is  almost 
obligatory,  and  the  girls  who  have  been 
|.ubject  to  the  exaction  fear  to  lose  their 
flaces  if  they  refuse  to  contribute.  Even 
where  this  kind  of  pressure  is  not  brought, 
ijhe  collection  of  money  for  this  purpose  is 
:.n  unfair  burden  on  the  girls,  and  in  some 
::nown  cases  has  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
i  ravagant  point. 

This  kind  of  giving  is  not  unlike  presents 
aade  to  teachers  of  schools  and  is  usually 
n  embarrassment  to  the  teachers  as  well 
I  s  an  unfair  burden  to  many  of  the  parents 
:  nd  pupils.  The  practice  has  generally 
|  een  abandoned,  although  it  still  exists  in 
j  ome  places  and  at  the  Christmas  season  of 


as 


I  admire  the  pioneer  and  commander  in 
huge  business  affairs,  however,  I  admire 
still 


The  matter  referred  to  was  of  very 
small  consequence  and  could  have  been 
withheld  from  the  typewriter  only  be¬ 
cause  the  treasurer  did  not  dare  place 
on  the  records  of  his  company  anything 


more  the  man  who,  refusing  the  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary.  Eear  that  some 


yoke,  persists  in  driving  his  own  business 
team. 

To  him  the  wheels  within  wheels  are 
simply  parts  of  the  business  machine  to 
be  studied  and  understood  as  parts  of 
that  machine,  just  as  any  business  man 
will  study  and  understand  any  business 
facts. 

But  the  ambitious  man  will  endeavor 
to  assemble  and  control  a  business  ma¬ 
chine  of  his  own.  He  is  not  content  to 
become  one  of  the  small  wheels  of  any 
machine  controlled  by  others.  Such  a 


one  might  come  along  at  some  time,  see 
a  copy  of  his  letter,  and  inquire  as  to 
why  he  did  this  or  that,  or  thought  this 
or  that,  causes  many  a  kind-hearted 
official  to  write  cold-blooded  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  letters.  If  the  thing  is  committed  to 
writing,  it  is  feared  that  the  whirling  of 
the  wheels  may  at  some  time  whisk  the 
paper  into  the  jaws  of  the  ogre  and 
cause  trouble. 


year  often  produces  ill  feeling  and  local  ™an  wants  more  than  anything  else  to 


gitation.  Apart  from  the  question  of  semi- 
bligatory  useless  giving,  the  new  society 
oints  out  in  all  its  literature  the  evils  of 
idiscriminate  and  extravagant  presents 
nd  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Christmas  is 
1  its  essence  not  so  much  a  time  for  pres¬ 
at  giving  as  for  showing  good  will  in  all 
arts  of  ways.  It  adds :  “The  charm  of  a 
ift  lies  wholly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  given 
y  a  friend.  It  ought  to  show  unselfish- 
ess,  some  personal  effort  to  please  by 


be  in  business  for  himself,  to  meet  the 
world  as  the  head  of  the  business  at  his 
command,  having  no  fears  and  desiring 
less  than  anything  else  to  be  grafted  to 
some  machine,  the  lever  of  which  is  in 
the  hand  of  another. 

Those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  ownership 
state,  in  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
added  responsibility,  will  know  that  one 
of  the  first  things  to  do  consists  in  free- 


.,1  J  •  „  11131-  Liiiiiga  LU  uu  l-UllMbLS  in  iree-  wmi-ii  iiia_y 

g  s  ec  ion  an  appropriateness.  themselves  from  undue  favors  of  the  planning  system. 


HERE  are  a  large  number  of 
managers  today  who  are  rather 
chary  of  introducing  “scientific 
management”  in  its  entirety  into  their 
factories  or  works,  simply  because  they 
are  not  convinced  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  planning  of 
work ;  or,  more  accu¬ 
rately  speaking,  they 
are  very  doubtful  re¬ 
garding  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  carry  the  details  of  a 


Efficacy 

of 

Detailed 

Planning 


I^T  O  HUMAN  being  has  ever  existed 
who  was  totally  impervious  to 
opinion,  nor  has  there  yet 
•reathed  a  man  without  respect  or  fear 
ir  the  attitude  of  at  least  one  other  man 
— or  woman.  Agencies 
over  which  no  human 
being  can  exercise  di¬ 
rection  are  constantly 
at  work  to  preserve 
the  balance  between 


commercial  grouping  of  wheels,  know-  Some  managers  are  not  at  all  interest¬ 
ing  that  unwelcome  burdens  accompany  ed  in  any  of  the  principles  of  scientific  or 
unearned  rewards.  modern  management  because  without  it 

Becoming  one  of  the  wheels  induces  they  are  making  sufficient  profits  to  pay 
insincerity  and  cowardice  in  the  indi-  good  dividends.  Others  are  unconvinced 


'ommercial 

Wheels 

Within 

Wheels 


vidual  so  “machinizing”  himself.  It 
makes  necessary  the  effort  to  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  many  communications 
which  on  the  surface  should  be  open, 
frank,  clear,  and  explicit.  In  a  large  part 
of  the  business  correspondence  of  today 
nothing  appears  but  the  most  ordinary 


liberty  and  slavery  in  matters  expressed  in  platitudinous  lan- 
isiness  as  well  as  in  other  realms.  guage,  which  may  not  at  all  represent 


as  to  the  efficacy  of  modern  methods,  and 
insist  that  any  concern  which  shows  im¬ 
provement  after  applying  such  methods 
must  have  had  grossly  improper  or  in¬ 
efficient  methods  before  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  man¬ 
agers  who  are  favorable  to  perhaps  all 
the  features  of  modern  management  ex¬ 
cept  the  use  of  a  planning  system  involv- 
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Buy  this  File  for 

the  Efficient  Service  it 


will  give  you-not 
merely  because 
the  Price  is  Low 


Alt  superfluous  parts'^nd 
operations  in  manufacture 
have  been  eliminated.  All 
necessary  parts  are  amply 
strong.  Joints  are  inter¬ 
locked,  glued  and  screwed 
together.  The  file  is  prac¬ 
tically  wear-proof. 

Roller  Bearings 

at  points  of  bearing  let 
drawers  roll  easily. 

Follow  Blocks 

automatically,  hold  con¬ 
tents  on  edge  for  quickest 
reference. 


Dust-Proof 


because 


and 


Freight  Paid. 
See  Note. 


height  drawer  sides 
overlapping  rails. 

Handsomely  finisned  Gold¬ 
en,  Natural  or  Weathered  Solid 

t)ak.  Made  also  in  2  and  3 
drawer  heights. 


y!/^  Filing  Desks  are 

Files  and  Desks  Combined 


to  meet  your  special  requiiements. 

There  are  10  kinds  of  drawers  for  filing  Letters,  Index 
Cards,  Blanks— all  business  papers. 

Drawers 
Roll  on 
Roller  Bear¬ 


ings. 

Solid  Oak, 
handsomely 
ft  n  i  s  h  e  c*  — 
Top  28  X  52 
inches. 


nn  pai^  see^  n  Swinging 

Y  y  ^  VIU  note.  ‘A  Com-  W  stand  de- 

—  plete  Office  On  Legs.” —  scribed  below. 

The  files  you  want  are  at  your  finger  tips. 


XTr^TC  Freight  paid  at  prices  quoted  on  File  and 
IN  U  1  L  !  Desk  to  points  in  Eastern  and  Central  States, 


Vf  A  •  JJeSKtO  POIIIVB  owxa  ...at 

Consistently  low  prices  in  the  West  and  South. 


Booklet  "Filing  Suggestions"  helps  solve 

rr  wrwKltama  P  t  )■» 


a  filing  and  indexing  problems.  Sent  with 

CataloE  "F” — 96  pages  office  furniture  and  time  saving 
^cialties.  You  should  have  these  if  you  have  an  office. 


Swinging 
Desk  Stands 


are  attachable  to  either  side  of  any 
desk.  For  typewriters,  reference  books, 
Swiugorlock.  Top  14 x  18  inches. 
Strong  metal  frame,  black  enamelled,  Al- 
wayshandy,  never  in  the  way.  Increasedesk 

Kfin,  occupy  no  floor  space.  Order  now. 


r  Shipped  by  ParcelPost. 

The  Manufacturing  Company 

46  UNION  ST.,  MONROE,  MICH. 

NKVV  YORK  OFFICE — 75  JOHN  ST, 


SAVE  50%  ON  PAPER  CLIPS  OR  FASTENERS 


Buy  your  paper  clips  and  fasteners  at  wholesale  direct  from  the 
actual  manufacturer  and  save  50  per  cent.  We  are  America  s  larg¬ 
est  makers  of  metal  office  supplies  with  38  years  experl^ceto  our 
credit.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  "Business  Supplies  Catalogue. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

- —  The  world’s  business  correspondence  ts 

clipped  or  fastened  by  Grammes. 


The 


GRAMMES  &  SONS,  Allentown,  Pa. 


“EVERYDAY  LAW” 


ing  written  instruction  or  operation 
cards,  and  the  routing  of  material  in 
more  or  less  minute  detail.  The  extent 
to  which  detailed  planning  may  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  interest  of  economy,  however, 
can  not  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  can  be 
determined  only  by  an  investigation  of 
the  cost  of  production. 

Every  manager  should  be  interested 
jfrimarily  in  the  total  cost  of  production 
and  not  merely  the  direct-labor  cost,  as 
is  often  the  case;  and  the  aim  should  be 
the  reduction  of  the  total  cost,  which  re¬ 
duction  is  frequently  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  indirect  cost. 

The  installation  of  the  successful  plan¬ 
ning  system  depends  therefore,  upon  an 
intelligent  comparison  of  costs.  The 
primary  object  of  a  detailed  planning  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  reduction  of  the  total  cost  by 
reducing  the  direct  labor  cost.  This  is 
accomplished  by  an  increase  in  output, 
which  increase  is  secured  by  arranging 
the  work  of  a  plant  so  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  time  i-s  spent  by  each  man  in 
doing  the  things  for  >which  he  is  adapted. 
Detailed  planning  is  nothing  more  than 
a  combination  of  the  principles  of  special¬ 
ization  and  consolidation. — C.  A.  Har¬ 
rington  in  Engineering  Magazine. 


ties  could  practically  force  that  fiber  off 
the  American  market. 

With  a  sufficient  demand,  the  present 
Philippine  acreage  in  abaca  (hemp  plant) 
— 600,000 — could  be  increased  six  or  eight 
times,  and  the  annual  production  for  export 
—from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000— in  a 
ratio  more  than  proportionate. 

The  Philippines’  cocoanut  palm  acreage 
of  400,000  may  be  increased  many  fold 
without  exhausting  the  land  available  for 
their  culture,  while  the  present  export  of 
copra  (dried  cocoanut  kernel)  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soaps  and  oils,  which  now 
amounts  to  less  than  $10,000,000  annually, i 
may  easily  be  kept  abreast  of  any  conceiv¬ 
able  demand  from  the  United  States  alone. 


Profit 

in 

the 

Philippines 


You  Know  How  Often  You  Have  Said  to  Yourself 


"How  I  wish  some  wise,  experienced  lawyer,  who  knew 
how  to  write  in  ABC  language,  would  take  all  of  his  law 
books  and  boil  down  the  stuff  in  them,  so  that  I  could 
understand  and  use  it;  giving  me  the  essentials  the 
meat  of  the  law — in  tabloid  form." 

At  last  this  has  been  done." 


contains  the  very  knowledge  you  want  and  need 
—picked  out — slated  in  simple,  easily  under¬ 
stood  language — covering  all  important  subjects 
— complete  —  accurate — outlined  —  indexed 
compressed  into  a  little  pocket  size  book  of  only 
l‘>0  pages— so  that  you  can  road  it  in  the  street  car 
or  a\\yv.heTe^the  most  wonderful  example  oj 
^cient  book  compilation  ever  published. 

_ ....  r^r>riira<'t«  r'-tirnijrations. 


Contain.,  special  chapters  on  Insurance.  Contracts.  Corporations,  as  well 
as  on  34  other  suhjecis.  d  to  nn 

Special  Introductory  Price,  $2.00.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Don’t  he  hanilicapped  or  embarrassed  any  longer  by  lack  of  legal 

knowledge.  Write  fo-  your  copy  to  day.  . 

THE  EFFICIENCY  BOOK  COMPANY, 1005  Holland  Bldg., St.  Louis, Mo. 


The  total  arable  area  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Archipelago  is  estimated  at 
something  less  than  20,000,000  acres, 
of  which  about  4,750,000  are  now  being 
tilled,  says  Lewis  R.  Freeman  in  The  En¬ 
gineering  Magazine. 

Half  of  this  culti¬ 
vated  area  is  in  rice, 
the  production  o  f 
which,  however,  does 
not  suffice  to  supply 
the  local  demand.  Bet¬ 
ter  cultivation  and  the  utilization  of  all  the 
available  rice  land  would  increase  the  sup¬ 
ply  ten-fold  or  more,  and  leave,  a  surplus 
for  export  greater  than  the  probable  Amer¬ 
ican  need  for  the  next  half  century. 

The  Philippine  forest  areas  of  hardwoods 
total  little  less  than  40,000,000  acres — con¬ 
sisting  of  mahoganies  and  other  high-grade 
timbers — most  of  which  is  sufficiently  acces¬ 
sible  to  permit  of  the  logging  for  export  of 
a  steady  supply  at  least  double  that  now 
being  brought  into  the  United  States  from 
Central  and  South  America.  This  produc¬ 
tion,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  for¬ 
estry  similar  to  that  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  Malaysia  and  India,  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  even  increased,  as  the  years 
go  by. 

The  Philippines  supply  all  the  hemp  fiber 
that  the  United  States  imports  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Mex¬ 
ican  sisal  industry  is  bolstered  up  by  boun- 


MANUFACTURERS  who  have 
proved  the  power  of  advertising  in 
their  own  businesses,  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  retail  dealers  who  are  willing 
to  co-operate  with  them  to  an  extent  and  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways 
Manufac-  that  not  only  are  the  ad- 

turers  vertising  problems  of  the 

retailer  greatly  simpli- 
Aiding  the  fied,  but  the  direct  cost 
of  making  this  business 
better  known  is  also 
much  reduced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  manufacturer  who  supplies  free  adver¬ 
tising  matter  for  distribution  is  prompted 
by  any  unselfish  interest  in  the  retailer.  To 
him  it  is  a  matter  simply  of  cool,  level¬ 
headed  business ;  as  one  of  the  many  means 
to  be  adopted  for  the  widening  of  his  own 
channels  of  distribution,  and  for  keeping 
his  own  factories  running. 

Yet  it  places  within  the  reach  of  the  re¬ 
tail  dealer  the  expert  help  of  trained  and 
highly-paid  advertising  men,  the  finest  of 
printing  and  booklet  making,  and  the  work 
of  first-rate  artists,  salesmen  and  window 
trimmers. 

The  newspaper  advertising  of  some  mer¬ 
chants  is  enlivened  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
illustrations  or  by  copy  specially  prepared 
by  skilled  advertising  men;  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  some  special  effort  to  beal 
up  business,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  holidaj 
season,  they  are  always  found  with  some 
effective  advertising  matter  on  hand  tha 
can  go  out  with  a  personal  letter  or  othei 
store  announcement. — The  Western  Drug 
gist. 


An  interesting  change  is  taking  place  ii 
various  manufacturing  centers  employdnj 
much  female  labor,  as  a  result  of  the  ^ow 
ing  movement  toward  the  economic  inde 
pendence  of  women.  In  an  early  issue  c 
“Business”  this  change  will  be  discussed  h 
an  expert  who  has  investigated  the  probleir 
ts  cause  and  effect . 
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The  Telephone  Doors 
of  the  Nation 


Through  Motion  Pictures 

''  (Continue  1  from  Page  330.) 

'  .  C  / 

*3uch  problems  as  these  Mr.  Gilbreth  de¬ 
bits  in;  for  he  is  an  intensely  human  in- 
rddual.  The  walking  delegate  of  the  labor 
i  ion  is  apt  to  speak  of  the  professional 
|;tematizer  as  one  who  would  drive  the 
'  rkman  to  undue  exertion  and  eliminate 
thought  of  the  individual  from  industrial 
That  may  be  approximately  correct  in 
ne  cases,  but  a  few  minutes  talk  with 
|ank  B.  Gilbreth  will  prove  to  any  one 
|Lt  he  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  It  is 
;  ted  that  he  weighs  300  pounds — and  he 
j  tainly  approximates  that  figure,  as  any- 
id  can  testify  who  has  seen  him.  But  he 
just  as  young  as  ever;  and  now,  he  is 
ng  to  apply  his  motion  study  to  surgery. 

is  confident  that  by  this  means  he  can 
'  olutionize  this  profession,  as  he  has  some 
.the  trades,  and  bring  it  up  to  a  higher 
j-nt  of  efficiency,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
;  time  required  for  the  patient  to  remain 
h  state  of  anaesthesia. 

'Tt’s  a  mystery  to  me,”  says  Gilbreth, 
by  the  medical  men  take  themselves  for 
nted  as  the  ones  to  manage  a  hospital, 
'ey  seem  to  think  that  a  training  in  a 
icialty  is  a  training  in  management, 
jthing  of  the  kind.  Management  is  a 
tcialty.  A  doctor’s  training  is  not  of  the 
I'd  that  would  make  him  a  manager.  The 
Igeon  is  just  like  the  old-style  shop  fore-  i 
'a, — it’s  an  instinct  with  him  to  resent 
.gestions  from  anyone  outside  the  trade 
-  he  wouldn’t  work  in  a  plant  where 
jm-professional”  orders  or  instructions 
1  tolerated.  So  from  the  standpoint  of 
(:ntific  management,  the  hospitals  are 
|k  in  the  Dark  Ages.” 
i  - - 

Jnderstanding  Your  Women 
I'  Customers 

(Continued  from  Page  332.) 

fto  realize  the  dignity  and  importance  of  [ 

!  ngle  fact  or  apparatus. 

,  >n  the  other  hand  the  “sensory”  type 
Is  difficulty  in  summarizing  or  generaliz- 
I  He  or  she  is  bothered  by  details.  A 
1  le  unimportant  consideration  may  seem 
iufficient  moment  to  influence  or  delay 
eally  necessary  decision.  Again  the 
’  edy  is  indicated  of  giving  the  customer 
load  view  which  leads  away  from  trifling 
'  ils  while  general  advantages  and  re- 
'1 ;  are  dwelt  upon  and  made  pre-emin- 
1  in  the  discussion. 

I  he  salesman  who  recognizes,  his  type  of 
jomer  will  be  able  to  adapt  his  line  of 
img  talk  so  that  the  prospect  will 
I  ;;enuinely  helped  over  his  own  weak 
1 1.  The  “motor”  customer  is  inclined 
Hrt  aimlessly  over  the  buying  field  and 
'jscide  from  general  characteristics  rath- 


WHEN  you  lift  the  Bell  Telephone 
receiver  from  the  hook,  the  doors 
of  the  nation  open  for  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of  Bell 
Service,  into  near-by  and  far-off  states 
and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


er  than  from  specific  excellence.  The  “sen¬ 
sory”  one  fails  to  get  a  sufficient  view  of 
the  buying  field  because  of  having  the  at¬ 
tention  fixed  by  some  straw  of  detail.  The 
latter  type  reaches  a  decision  more  slowly 
and  the 

Sixth  conclusion  is — Once  we  are  able  to 
recognize  why  the  customer  has  difficulty 
making  a  decision,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
concentrate  the  proper  kind  of  assistance 
on  the  weak  spot.  As  all  customers  are 
not  cast  in  the  same  mould,  the  same  meth¬ 
ods  cannot  be  expected  to  be  effective. 
Understand  the  customer. 


This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  are  connected  and  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Bell  System  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  within 
the  community  and  beyond  its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  to 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of  talking 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  national  welfare 
and  contentment  are  promoted. 


The  city  stores  have  made  a  direct  appeal 
for  women’s  trade.  They  have  adroitly 
placed  the  departments  so  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  wander  along.  But  the  city  store 
has  no  advantage  that  the  store  in  the  small 
place  may  not  have  with  thought  and  effort, 
and  the  store  in  the  moderate  sized  town  or 
village  has  advantages  the  city  store  cannot 
have.  The  personality  of  the  proprietor, 
his  acquaintance  with  and  interest  in  his 
customers  are  worth  all  the  pull  of  the  mail 
order  business  possible  or  the  lure  of  an 
endless  assortment. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


I 

I 

I 
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Lift  the  GIdss! 


Place  Your 
Data,  lists. 
Prices,  etc., 
I’nder  the 
Glass 


will  itx;rease  the  efficiency  of  your  desk  because 
many  things  may  be  kept  in  plain  sight  for 

INSTANT  REFERENCE 


Particularly  Adaptable  to  the  Fo'7  wing  Professions 


MERCHANTS — general  data  and  remindera 
BROKERS — stock  market  reports. 

BANKERS — financial  statements. 

LAWYERS — court  calendars. 

DOCTORS — medical  reports. 

REAL  ESTATE—huilding  plats. 

ARCHITECTS  and  ENGINEERING  PROFESSION  IN 
GENERAL — engineering  data. 

CREDIT  MANAGERS — collections,  accounts  due,  etc. 


Also  for  CLERICAL  desks.  PUBLIC  writing  desks,  and  ail 
places  where  a  HARD,  SMOOTH,  CLEAN  and  SANITARY 
writing  surface  is  required. 


No  Need  of  Additional  Expense  for  Blotter  Replacement 


No  Time  Lost  - 

In  Looking  It  Up! 


\Vs  there  under  the  Glass 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DESK 


If  your  office  supply  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for 
prices  and  circular  direct  to  manufacturers. 


Ravenswood  Office  Specialties  Company 


1469  Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


STANDARD  $  1  A 
TYPEWRITERS  IV/ 


.00 


and  Up 


I'All  the  best  makes.  Smiths,  Remingtons, 
•'Olivers,  Underwoods,  etc.,  etc.,  visible  and 
otherwise,  at  from  1-2  to  1-3  manufacturer  s 
prices,  500  typewriters  a*  $10.00  to  $15.00. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED  2  YEARS 


Send  today  for  cataloCTie  and  full  details  ol 
our  liberal  oflfer.  Wnto  now.  Dept.  D. 


Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchap-ge 


914  RIk. 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


Shaker-Knit 

Sweaters 


Shawl  Collar  Styles 
$5.00  to  $10.00 


Made  of  the  finest  selected 
long  fibre  Australian  Lambs 
Wool,  fashioned  by  hand,  the 
finest  sweaters  ever  produced, 

$5.00  to  $10.00 


Our  No.  1,  at  $7.50,  Is  special  value,  heavy 
weight  and  adapted  to  all  out-door  sports. 
In  all  standard  colors — prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  All  other  styles  in  same  materials. 


keepingaccounts  in  The 


COAL  BUSINESS 


Methods  Used  by  a  Concern  Controlling  Forty  Yards  in  One 

of  the  Large  Eastern  Cities 

By  A.  S.  Benthuysen 


Angora  Sweaters,  Mackinaws, 
Jerseys 


The  most  complete  line  of  atliletic  goods 
ever  shown. 


96  page  illustrated  catalogue  for  the  asking. 

W.  B.  JARVIS  CO. 


Detroit,  Mich.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mention  “Business'* 


The  first  section  of  this  article  covered 
the  dealings  with  customers  from  the  receipt 
of  their  orders  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
and  the  collection  of  the  account;  also  the 
making  up  of  daily,  monthly  and  yearly  sta¬ 
tistics  as  to  sales  and  revenue.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  presented  the  methods  of  re¬ 
cording  coal  received,  inventory,  yard  ex- 
penses,  general  expense  and  other  matters 
incident  to  the  management  of  a  large  enter¬ 
prise. — Editor. 


Second  Part 


COAL  is  almost  universally  cheapest  in 
April,  both  to  dealer  and  to  customer, 
advancing  in  price,  steadily  each 
month,  until  September,  when  the  regular 
winter  price  prevails.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  innumerable  private  families  lay  in 
their  winter  supply  during  the  early  sum¬ 
mer,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  from  ten 
to  fifty  cents  a  ton  and  enabling  the  dealer 
to  keep  his  teams  busy  and  distribute  his 
hauling  to  better  advantage. 

Most  dealers  carry  seven  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  broken,  egg,  stove,  nut,  pea,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rice,  and  two  kinds  of  bitumin¬ 
ous,  ordinary  and  blacksmithing.  There  are 
also  many  grades  of  each  size,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  colliery  from  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Nearly  every  dealer,  however,  car¬ 
ries  at  least  one  kind  of  special  coal,  such  as 
Barleq,  Cannel,  Westmoreland,  Steamboat, 
etc.,  as  well  as  coke,  kindling  wood  and 
other  sizes  of  wood.  The  company  about 
which  this  article  is  written  has  a  storage 
capacity  of  500,000  tons,  and  the  ordqfs 
placed  frequently  amount  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  a  month.  There  are 
also  over  a  thousand  horses  to  be  fed  and 
cared  for  and  many  other  items  of  expense, 
so  that  the  proper  distribution  of  mainten¬ 
ance  charges  among  the  forty  yards  is  no 
small  task. 

The  total  sales  of  the  previous  month,  as 
well  as  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  first  of  the 
month,  of  each  size,  at  each  yard,  is  used  as 
a  guide  in  the  placing  of  orders.  If  a  yard 
manager  finds  that  he  is  running  low  or 
very  heavy  on  a  certain  size,  a  prompt  notice 
to  the  Purchasing  Department,  who  have 
the  routing  under  perfect  control,  will  rem- 
edv  matters. 


All  orders  emanate  from  the  Purchasin 
Department  and  are  made  out  in  duplicat 
with  printed  instructions  that  no  bill  will  t 
given  attention  unless  the  order  number  ] 
shown  on  the  invoice.  All  purchases  n 
ceived  at  a  yard  or  at  the  office  are  list< 
on  a  “Daily  Report  of  Purchases  Receivec 
form,  which,  in  the  case  of  coal,  will  sha 
the  car  initial  and  number,  size  and  grai 
of  coal.  These  forms  reach  the  Purchasii 
Department  every  morning.  Here,  in  tl 
case  of  coal,  the  car  initial  and  number,  si 
and  grade  of  coal  and  date  of  receipt  a 
entered  on  a  “Car  Report”  sheet,  one  i 
more  of  which  is  kept  for  each  yard.  Whi 
the  bill  is  received  it  is  checked  against  tl 
duplicate  of  order  and  the  name  of  the  mi 
ing  company,  date  of  shipment,  quantity  ai 
amount  entered  on  the  “Car  Report,  ai 
the  bill  approved  for  payment.  When  t 
freight  bill  arrives,  the  amount  is  also  € 
tered  on  the  “Car  Report”  and  the  bill  a 
proved.  Thus  no  coal  or  freight  bill  c 
be  approved  unless  coal  has  been  receivi 
and  no  bill  can  be  paid  twice. 

The  tonnage  received  at  each  yard  da 
is  entered  on  a  “Monthly  Tonnage  of  Ci 
Received”  sheet,  distributed  by  sizes.  T 
totals  of  these  sheets  are  transferred  to 
“Inventory  Sheet,”  which  shows  stock 
hand  at  the  first  of  each  month  for  ea 
yard.  Recapitulation  sheets  are  used 
show  total  receipts  of  all  yards  by  mon 
and  year.  Every  three  months  a  physi 
inventory  is  taken  and  a  readjustment 
made,  which  requires  a  little  explanation 
Before  leaving  the  mine,  coal  is  wet  a 
the  cars  are  weighed  while  in  motion,  n 
ning  over  the  scales.  This  is  the  weight  t 
the  mining  company  uses  in  billing, 
traveling  to  the  dealer  a  shrinkage  enst 
Coal  is  shaken  off  or  stolen,  neverthelessj 
dealer  pays  for  it.  In  the  yards  it  is  not* 
'  that  a  certain  size  of  coal  is  not  unifonu 
size  and  screening  is  necessary.  This  ms 
that  coal  is  passed  through  screens  and' 
distributed  among  the  various  sizes.  Brol 
or  egg  coal,  when  screened  down  to  stc 
or  either  of  the  three  to  nut,  increases 
value,  but  from  nut  down,  the  smaller 
size  the  less  the  value,  until  only  dust 
mains,  which  is  not  easily  sold,  and  is  tl 
onlv  worth  50c  to  $1.00  a  ton.  Soft  c 
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i  (bituminous),  however,  will  absorb  mois- 
^ture  en  route  and  is  apt  to  increase  in 
j  weight.  These  conditions  make  a  consider- 
■'able  adjustment  necessary. 

!  Bills  for  feed  are  checked  against  the 
‘duplicate  orders  and  the  “Daily  Report  of 
,  Purchase”  sheet,  previously  referred  to  but 
[lot  considered  necessary  to  illustrate.  The 
'  nonthly  receipts  are  entered  on  a  card,  one 
;  if  which  is  kept  for  each  yard.  This  “Yard 
[Monthly  Feed  Report”  shows  the  number 
if  horses  at  the  yard,  the  total  feed  on  hand 
:he  1st  of  the  month,  received,  used  and  on 
land.  The  cost  for  the  yard  is  figured,  and 
f  the  charge  per  horse  is  deemed  excessive 
•in  investigation  is  made. 

After  being  approved  by  the  proper  of¬ 
ficer,  all  bills  go  to  the  Cashier’s  Depart- 
nent,  where  a  voucher  is  made  out,  showing 
he  proper  distribution.  There  are  forty 
'^ards  and  a  stable  at  nearly  every  one. 
Twenty-four  subdivisions  of  expense  are 
cept  for  the  yards,  and  sixteen  for  the 
'tables.  This  makes  1,600  accounts  and, 
vhen  the  subdivisions  of  the  general  and 
■elling  expense  are  considered,  there  is  a 
|Otal  of  about  1,700.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
ential  to  keep  these  accounts  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  proper  knowledge  of  each  yard’s 
^xpenses.  Obviously,  no  single  or  double 
heet  could  afford  1,700  columns.  To  get 
round  this,  the  voucher  is  entered  in  the 
jegister  and  the  amount  for  each  yard  or 
'.le  general  or  selling  expense  is  listed  under 
le  proper  column.  The  total  for  each  yard 
nd  for  the  selling  expense  for  the  month  is 
osted  to  the  individual  yard  expense  or 
ailing  expense  account  in  the  General 
;.edger.  The  vouchers  are  gone  over  and 
le  subdivisions  of  each  yard’s  expenses  are 
fistributed  on  a  “Yard  Expense”  or  “Yard 
Table  Expense”  sheet,  one  of  which  is 
;arted  for  each  yard  or  stable.  These 
,)tals  are  summarized  on  a  sheet  annually, 

,  hich  will  show  each  yard’s  expenses  in  de- 
•  lil  for  any  month  and  for  the  entire  year. 

,  recapitulation  of  these  annual  sheets  gives 
le  total  of  all  expenses  for  all  yards  for  the 
par.  The  Selling  Expense  account  is 
eated  in  like  manner,  likewise  the  General 
xpense,  only  in  the  latter  the  General 
edger  postings  are  made  from  the  distribu- 
m  sheet  and  not  from  the  Voucher  Rec- 
’d.  By  this  process,  one  expense  account 

carried  for  each  yard  in  the  General 
Gdger,  instead  of  forty.  At  the  end  of 
Ij  ch  quarter,  a  journal  entry  is  made,  cred- 
j|  ng  each  yard’s  expense  account  and  charg- 
!  g  its  coal  or  wood  account  with  the 
i  lount  paid  for  coal,  wood  and  freight. 

'  Payrolls  are  made  up  at  each  yard,  on  a 
!|  rm  the  same  size  as  the  voucher,  signed 
I  the  manager.  These  show  the  employe’s 
|rne,  occupation,  time,  rate  and  amount 
I  e.  A  summary  is  attached  to  each  giv- 


I 
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Lengthening 

yonr 
Shadow 


Organization.!^  Well,  it’s  quite  the  thing  nowadays 
to  talk  of  “organization” — of  the  big,  close-knit 
armies  of  industry  that  make  this  or  rhat  success. 

Yet  business,  big  or  little,  is  always  a  ONE- 
man  thing. 


One  man  always  dominates— no  matter  how  wide  the 
activities  of  the  organization.  One  man’s  ideas,  one  man’s 
personality  always  fills  the  whole  thing  with  life.  .And  as 
far  ils  that  one  man  s  shadow  falls  over  the  held  of  the  bus- 
iness,  it  lives — and  grows. 


That  is  just  the  reason  why  the  Addressograph  has  come  to  be 
as  important  a  thing  in  244  lines  of  business  as  the  telephone 
and  the  typewriter  /t  le/igthetis  your  s/nido’w. 

The  Addressograph  Service  extends  into  every  corner  of  your 
business.  And  into  every  corner  of  that  big  organization  it 
gets  the  same  spirit  of  efficiency  that  you  yourself  put  into  the 
little  one  when  you  had  your  finger  on  every  detail. 

Kve.rywhere,  it  cuts  down  time  and  costs— because  it  puts  the 
speed  and  the  accuracy  of  untiring  wheels  in  the  place  of  slow, 
tiring  hands.  .And  everywhere  it  speeds  up  j'our  force  to 
the  paying  pace. 

It  helps  take  care  of  OLD  business  at  less  cost  by  freeing  your 
high-priced  bookkeepers,  cashiers  and  shipping  clerks  of  work 
a  boy  can  do  better  —  and  twenty  times  as  fast— with  the 
Addressograph. 

It  helps  get  NEW  business  at  low  cost  by  simplifying  your 
mailing  fists  and  enabling  you  to  get  your  ideas  into  action 
quickly — and  speed  in  reaching  customers  that  keeps  you  a 
jump  ahead  of  competition. 

In  244  lines  of  business,  the  men  back  of  the  organizations  have 
found  the  Addressograph  vital  to  efficiency.  Will  you  let  us 
tell  you  why?  Write  us  for  the  facts — now. 

The  Addressograph  Co. 

908  W.  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


ing  the  totals  of  the  ten  different  classes  of 
labor.  The  office  payrolls  are  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner,  each  officer  signing  those 
for  his  department. 

The  total  of  the  checks  issued  each  day 
(as  well  as  receipts)  are  shown  on  the 
“Monthly  Summary  of  Cash  Received  and 
Disbursed”  sheet  and  distributed  into  col¬ 
umns  maintained  for  each  bank.  A  report 
is  handed  the  Treasurer  every  morning, 
showing  total  receipts  and  payments  of  the 
previous  day,  together  with  the  balance  in 
each  of  the  fourteen  banks  holding  deposits. 

Jn  writing  to  advertisers^  please  mention  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 


A  large  number  of  the  salesmen  receive 
a  fixed  salary,  so  that  only  a  record  of  their 
sales  tonnage  is  kept.  The  balance  of  the 
salesmen  and  about  two  hundred  agents 
are  paid  on  a  strictly  commission  basis,  a 
flat  rate  being  used,  based  on  the  tonnage, 
ignoring  size  and  value.  As  was  mentioned 
last  month,  all  charge  orders  are  turned 
over  to  the  clerk  keeping  the  Commission 
Ledger  by  the  Billing  Department.  Ca.sh 
and  C.  O.  D.  orders  are  received  from  the 
Order  Department  direct.  On  orders  cred¬ 
ited  to  a  salaried  salesman,  the  total  tonnage 
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Say  Pop!  gX 


just 
have  a 


[rafonola  this  Christmas 


(  him 
-  bpi’ 


Make  this  Christmas  last  all  winter.  Give  ^  ^ 

a  Columbia  —  the  one  ideal  gift  for  all  the 
family  for  all  the  year  around.  No  one  thing 
will  give  so  much  pleasure,  to  so  many  people, 
for  so  long  a  time,  at  so  little  cost. 


8500  dealers  ready  to  demonstrate  any  Columbia,  playing  any  record  that  you  select.  You 
can  be  sure  it  is  a  Columbia  by  the  tone-control  “leaves"  at  the  front,  which  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  double-door  idea. 

New  catalogs  for  1914  ready— Columbias  from  $25  to  $500.  You  will  want  the  great  catalog 
of  Columbia  records  too. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE:  All  Columbia  Records  will  play  on  Victor  Talking  Machines; 
likewise  all  Columbia  Grafonolas  will  play  Victor  Records. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 

Box  416,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  Toronto:  365-367  Sorauren  Ave, 

Pr-jces  in  Canada  plus  duty 

Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Ma¬ 
chine  Art.  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Talking 
Machines  :n  the  World  Dealers  and  prospective  dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter 
anc*  a  free  codv  of  our  book  “Music  Money,’*  Manufacturers  of  the  Dictaphone. 
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for  the  day  is  shown  on  a  monthly  card. 
These  monthly  totals  are  carried  to  a 
“Salesman’s  Record”  card,  which  holds  a 
salesman’s  tonnage,  salary  and  expenses, 
month  hy  month,  for  four  years,  furnishing 
a  graphic  comparison.  For  the  purely  com¬ 
mission  men,  a  loose-leaf  binder  is  used.  A 
sheet  showing  the  date,  customer’s  name  and 
tonnage  on  every  sale  delivered  for  the 
agent's  account  in  the  month  is  filled  out. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  each  sheet  is  totaled 
and  extended  and  a  receipt  on  the  bottom, 
which  can  he  detached  and  signed  by  the 


agent,  is  filled  out..  The  sheet,  together  with 
check,  is  mailed  about  the  fifth  of  the  month. 
The  agent  keeps  the  sheet,  which  is  really 
his  bill,  and  returns  the  receipt.  The  agent’s 
totals  are  carried  to  the  same  kind  of  cards 
as  used  for  the  salesmen  and  which  show 
four  years’  business. 

A  Cost  Department  is  maintained  and  has 
proven  its  worth  several  times  already,  sav¬ 
ing  amounts  running  up  into  large  figures. 
As  previously  mentiQued,  it  receives  reports 
of  the  tonnage  and  sales  of  every  yard,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  all  yard  and  stable  ex- 
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penses.  They  are  enabled  to  tell  just  what 
the  hauling  cost  per  ton  per  yard  is  for  any 
period.  If  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  “Daily 
Time  Sheets,”  which  are  kept  at  each  yard 
and  which  show  the  operations  of  each  team 
and  the  expenses  thereon,  the  fullest  details 
may  be  learned.  This  knowledge  so  far  has 
caused  the  closing  of  several  unprofitable 
yards,  the  trade  going  to  the  nearest  yard. 
It  has  also  been  the  cause  of  securing  some 
very  choice  city  and  private  contracts. 

By  reason  of  this  merger,  the  corporation 
can  now  maintain  its  own  horseshoeing, 
wagon  repairing  and  harness  repairing 
shops,  as  well  as  a  private  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  effecting  a  large  saving  on  these  ex¬ 
penses. 

A  card  record  is  kept  of  every  horse 
owned,  showing  cost,  age  and  other  infor¬ 
mation.  A  brief  report  is  filled  out  daily 
by  the  stable  foreman,  showing  the  number 
of  horses  on  hand,  transfers  to  or  from 
stable,  deaths,  horses  sick,  idle,  doing  out¬ 
side  work  or  boarding;  also  a  report  of  feed 
for  month,  thereby  giving  the  Property  and 
Equipment  Department  a  thorough  grasp  on 
each  stable’s  affairs. 

The  main  office  of  this  company  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  one  of  the  busiest  streets  in  the 
shopping  district,  has  a  street-level  entrance 
and  is  attractive  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Among  the  innovations  instituted  was  a 
7:00  a.  m.  to  11:00  p.  m.  telephone  order 
department  and  it  is  surprising  the  number 
of  orders  that  were  obtained  last  winter  out¬ 
side  of  conventional  office  hours.  Extensive 
and  judicious  advertising  is  indulged  in,  and 
this,  together  with  the  courteous  treatment 
accorded  to  all,  is  responsible  for  a  large 
increase  in  business,  despite  the  strong  op¬ 
position,  encouraged  by  competitors,  to  the 
so-called  “trust.” 


Men  in  the  Harness 

(Continued  from  Page  338.) 

removed  from  St.  Louis  to  the  new  town 
to  provide  work  for  its  inhabitants.  Le- 
claire  was  a  success  from  the  beginning, 
and  now  it  is  a  wonderful  community  of 
nearly  five  thousand  souls.  It  has  no  mayor, 
no  aldermen,  no  municipal  government,  no 
rules,  no  don’ts.  It  is  a  town  without  a 
policeman.  There  is  absolute  freedom.  The 
dweller  in  the  town  may  work  for  the  Nel¬ 
son  firm  or  elsewhere  if  he  chooses.  Free¬ 
dom  is  in  the  air  at  Leclaire. 

It  was  Mr.  Nelson’s  idea  that  the  people 
should  be  untrammeled.  He  believes  that 
with  proper  surroundings,  laws  would  not 
be  needed  to  hold  them  in  restraint.  Regu¬ 
lar  union  wages  are  paid  in  the  factories  at 
Leclaire.  Living  expenses  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  employees  receive  pro¬ 
fits  each  year  from  the  stock  they  own  in 
the  company. 
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You  will  possibly  have  cause  to  thank 
us  for  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  business  men  have  been 
nearly  misled  by  specious  advertising  ^  into 
buying  a  ‘‘dictating  machine”  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  buying  the  honest 
DICTAPHONE  ^  the  original  and  alto¬ 
gether  most  successful  dictating  machine. 

It  is  easy  to  avoid  a  very  costly  mistake.  See 
the  word  DICTAPHONE  on  the  machine 
itself  No  one  else  can  use  that  name. 

It  stands  for  the  first  and  for  many  years  the 
only  dictating  machine — the  one  that  is  used 
by  Armour  &  Co.,  Yale  &  Towne,  and 
hundreds  of  other  great  houses. 

If  any  slick  salesman  |  tries  to  sell  you  a 

dictating  machine  and  wrongly  refers  to  it  as  a 

“Dictaphone,”  you  have  a  right  to  telephone 

for  the  police,  jt  He  is  a  fraud. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  subject  and  we  don’t  like 
to  talk  about  it,  but  the  misuse  of  that  word 
“  Dictaphone”  is  becoming  much  too  flagrant. 

THE  blZ;T/IPAV/SE 

(REGlSTHKEDj 

Box  112  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

(Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  Sole  Distributors) 

Atlanta.  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Lincoln.^  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Montreal,  New  Haven,  New 
Orleans.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Providence,  Rochester,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Springfield,  St.  Louis.  St.  Paul,  Terre  Haute,  Toledo.  Washington,  Vancouver, 
^Winnipeg,  Canadian  Headquarters,  52  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto. 

“Your  Day’s  Work”— 'a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you 


Personal  Contact  With 
^  Salesmen 

I  _ _ 

An  Interesting  Experience  of  the 
“Ginger”  Department 

The  effort  of  keeping  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  the  individual 
members  of  a  large  selling  organ¬ 
ization  is  one  of  the  problems  that  grays 
dhe  hair  and  furrows  the  brow  of  many 
,a  General  Sales  Manager. 

In  a  small  organization  where  three  or 
four  or  a  dozen  salesmen  come  to  head¬ 
quarters  every  Saturday  or  every  two 
weeks,  this  may  not  be  a  difficult  matter. 
Everybody  meets  at  luncheon  perhaps 
"and  the  Sales  Manager  takes  occasion  to 
’publicly  congratulate  Smith  and  Johnson 
Hn  the  fine  records  they  have  been  mak- 
•ing.  Later  he  takes  Brown  and  Jones 
off  in  a  corner  and  finds  out  why  their 
hales  have  been  below  normal  and  what 
assistance  the  office  can  give  to  help  se¬ 
cure  better  results.  If  necessary  he  in¬ 
forms  them  firmly  but  kindly  that  they 
are  not  meeting  expectations  and  that  it’s 
!nght  up  to  them  to  produce. 

This  personal  contact  sends  every  man 
m  the  organization  back  into  the  field 
,vith  renewed  energy.  Smith  and  John¬ 
son,  proud  of  their  past  record,  determine 
:o  make  better  records  still.  Other  sales¬ 
men,  anxious  to  demonstrate  their  own 
ibility  and  somewhat  jealous  of  the  pres¬ 
tige  attained  by  the  “top  notchers,”  de- 
■  ermine  to  beat  those  records  at  all  costs. 
The  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  have 
)een  encouraged  by  a  personal  talk  with 
heir  chief  and  feel  that  he  understands 
heir  difficulties  and  is  ready  to  assist 
hem  in  any  way  possible. 

I  The  .personal  relation  has  been  very 
|:asily  established.  But  when  the  sales- 
i.nen  number  400  or  more,  working  all 
over  the  United  States,  the  problem  of 
liersonal  contact  becomes  a  very  real  one. 
t  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Sales 
:  danager  to  talk  with  all  the  men  or  even 
l  end  each  one  a  personal  letter, 
f  How,  then,  can  he  make  them  feel  that 
e  is  interested  in  their  welfare;  that  he 
;  5  scrutinizing  and  comparing  th-eir  rec- 
rds;  that  he  is  in  intimate  touch  with 
heir  work  and  problems,  and  enthusiastic 
i  ver  their  personal  achievements  ? 

I  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question 
./as  worked  out  recently  by  the  Bur- 
'oughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  of  Detroit 
;  1  the  form  of  a  “Quota  Calendar.”  Each 
alesman  is  assigned  a  “quota”  at  the  be- 
I  inning  of  the  year.  That  is,  he  under- 
tands  that  the  company  expects  him  to 


sell  a  certain  number  of  points  per  month 
(each  point  representing  a  certain  amount 
of  money).  The  quotas  vary  widely,  some 
being  as  low  as  50  points,  others  calling 
for  several  times  that  amount. 

To  make  up  the  quota  calendars,  all 
the  salesmen  in  the  organization  were 
grouped  according  to  the  point  quotas 
they  carried.  It  was  discovered  that  ^here 
were  nine  different  quotas  in  effect. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
that  the  work  described  thus  far  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  following  table: 


150  Salesmen  had  quotas  of  50  points 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  quota  cards 
were  printed  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
the  illustration,  the  line  “Your  quota  is 

- ”  being  filled  in  with  “50  Points.” 

Below,  under  the  various  numbers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  days  of  the  month  were  en- 


I 
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tered  figures  showing  just  what  portion  , 
of  the  fifty  points  ought  to  be  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  any  given  working  day, 
if  the  salesmen  were  progressing  steadily 
toward  100%  of  his  quota  on  the  thirty- 
first. 

One  hundred  similar  cards  were  printed 
for  the  75  point  men,  85  cards  for  the  90 
point  men  and  so  on. 

This  constituted  a  personal  calendar 
by  which  each  salesman  might  check  his 
record  at  any  time  during  the  month  and 
see  whether  his  work  that  far  had  been 
up  to  the  company’s  standards. 

To  inject  still  more  of  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment,  each  calendar  bore  on  its  reverse 
side  a  typewritten  note  from  the  General 
Sales  Manager  addressed  to  each  sales¬ 
man  and  commenting  on  his  work  during 
the  month  preceding. 

For  instance,  if  Mr.  Jones  had  made 
over  a  hundred  per  cent  of  his  quota  the 
month  before,  the  chances  are  he  received 
a  card  bearing  the  following  inscription : 
“Mr.  Jones : 

Your  record  of - %  in  February  was 

so  excellent  that  we  are  hoping  you  will 
be  able  to  duplicate  it  in  March,  and  thus 
assist  us  in  breaking  all  previous  records. 

General  Sales  Manager.” 

Smith,  with  a  moderately  good  record, 
receives  something  like  this : 

“Mr.  Smith: 

Your  record  of - %  in  February  was 

only  a  little  short  of  being  a  real  top 
notcher.  Just  a  little  more  effort  in  March 
and  you  will  be  among  the  leaders. 

Johnson,  who  was  not  quite  up  to  his 
usual  standard,  was  written  a  line  like 
this : 

“Mr.  Johnson: 

We  know  that  your  February  record 

of - %  was  not  all  that  you  wished  it 

to  be,  but  we  have  faith  in  your  ability 
to  make  a  big  record  in  March,  and  we 
hope  you  will  get  quota  or  better.” 

And  the  men  who  were  clear  at  the 
bottom  received  this: 

“Mr - : 

We  are  just  as  sorry  as  you  are  about 

that  February  record  of - %.  One  of 

the  best  ways  to  help  us  forget  it  is  to 
come  out  strong  with  a  big  record  in 
March.  Will  you  do  it?” 

In  every  case  the  blank  space  was 
filled  in  with  the  salesman’s  per  cent,  so 
that  the  message  became  absolutely  per¬ 
sonal  to  that  particular  man  and  showed 
that  by  no  possible  chance  could  it  have 
been  written  to  any  other  man  or  group 
of  men. 

Each  of  these  cards  was  sent  out  in  a 
separate  envelope  addressed  to  the  man 
for  w'hom  it  was  intended.  Tw^o  stenog¬ 


raphers  worked  two  days  writing  the 
messages  and  addressing  the  envelopes. 

Naturally  the  comments  were  written 
with  exceeding  care,  but  they  accom¬ 
plished  very  positive  results.  They  gave 
each  salesman  an  ideal  which  he  could 
keep  before  him  every  day,  something  to 
attain  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  They 
gave  each  salesman  a  company  standard 
by  which  to  measure  his  work  every  day, 
every  week  and  for  the  entire  month. 
The  card  itself  was  something  he  could 
place  before  his  prospect  and  use  as  a 
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personal  talking  point  to  close  the  hesi¬ 
tating  buyer. 

The  General  Sales  Manager’s  comment 
showed  each  salesman  that  his  record  for 
the  preceding  month  has  been  a  matter 
of  comment  and  comparison  at  the  home 
office,  and  his  present  month’s  work 
would  be  upon  completion.  This  in  itself 
was  an  incentive  to  greater  effort. 

Returns  from  the  experiment  were  im¬ 
mediate,  and  continued  all  month.  Sales¬ 
men  whose  poor  records  had  been  com¬ 
mented  on  wrote  that  they  were  “doing 
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jerfc  the  only  book  ever  published  on 
Modern  Office  Management! 

shows  by  text,  chart-form  and  picture  how  the  most  success- 
1  American  offices  are  kept  at  top  notch.  You  will  increase 
e  output  and  reduce  the  expenses  in  your  office  by  using 

THE  AMERICAN  OFFICE 

ITS  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  RECORDS 

By  J.  WILLIAM  SCHULZE,  B.  C.  S.,  C.  P.  A. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  formerly  office  manager  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  New  York,  Lecturer  on  office  organixation  and  management  in 
New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 


‘The  American  Office”  does  for  the  office  what  the  works  of  Taylor,  Emerson, 
ig,  Parkhurst,  Brandeis  and  Carpenter  have  done  for  the  factory.  There  have 
books  on  every  other  phase  of  organization  and  management,  but  this  is  the 
and  only  work  devoted  to  a  practical  study  of  the  peculiar  features  of  office 
nization  and  management.  From  now  on  it  will  influence  the  office  methods 
.'ery  well-managed  business  concern. 

four  hundred  pages  are  brim  full  of  oflEce  ‘hows”  and  “whys”.  There  isn’t  a  useless  word  in 
Lvery  page  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  painstaking  investigation. 

Tactical,  every  day  oflSce  problems— big  and  little— are  analyzed  in  a  thorough  and  practical  way. 
to  select,  use  and  maintain  office  machmery;  how  to  plan,  lay  out  and  organize  an  office;  how  to 
,  train  and  manage  employees;  all  the  important  records  and  systems  (completely  illustrated)  •  in 
le  hundred  and  seventy-five  topics  are  fully,  clearly  and  concisely  treated.  Look  over  the  partial 
I  contents.  Many  of  these  subjects  have  never  before  been  discussed  in  book  or  magazine, 
he  author,  Mr.  J.  William  Schulze,  is  particularly  fitted  to  discuss  authoritatively  just  those 
things  that  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  progressive  business 
man.  He  has  spent  many  years  in  transportation,  retail,  manufac¬ 
turing,  publishing  and  advertising  lines  and  in  public  accounting 
kas  personally  investigated  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
offices  in  the  country,  including  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Hill  Publishing  Company, 
many  of  the  large  automobile  companies,  department  stores,  mail¬ 
order  houses,  etc.  His  crisp  statements  of  fact  are  based  upon  the 
best  modern  practice. 

This  valuable  book  is  for  the  go-ahead  business  man — the  man 
who  is  keen  to  adopt  real  money -saving  and  money-making  methods. 
It  is  also  for  the  live-wire  young  man  who  wants  to  advance  him¬ 
self  by  constructive  work  in  his  office. 

THR  AMERICAN  OFFICE  has  already  been  adopted  as  the 
text  book  in  the  New  York  University  Course  on  Office  Management. 
It  is  absolutely  the  only  book  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
organizing,  managing  and  systematizing  an  up-to-date  office. 

IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A  CENT  TO  EXAMINE  THE  BOOK 
We  have  absolute  confidence  that  it  will  stand  any  test  you  care  to 
apply  to  it.  Here  is  an  easy  way  to  have  a  copy  submitted  to  you 
for  inspection  at  your  office  or  home  without  expense. 


irtial  Contents 

hese  are  a  few  of  the  175 
cs  treated. 

:c  Appliances — all  the  mod- 
n  money-saving  office  ma- 
incry 

:e  Desks,  cabinets,  parti- 
ms.  etc. 

e  lighting  and  ventilating 
ing  out  floor  space 
ting  and  building  an  organ- 
ition 

ng  employees 
e  manuals;  bonus  systems 
ition  plans 
■mes  of  supervision 
y  and  weekly  records 
itaining  Esprit  de  Corps 
ests;  Pension  system^ 
ng  clubs 
il  organizations 
t  systems 

late  habit;  Overtime 
e  libraries,  etc. 

thieving ;  Filing  systems 
«rds  for  advertising  and 
es  department 
r  systems 

.basing  department  records 
*Tds  for  credit  and  collec- 
0  department 
•rds  for  shipping  dept. 

 -rds  for  employment  dept. 


Read  what  these 
Authorities  say 

“Your  book  is  exactly  wliat  I 
have  been  wanting  for  our  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  last  five  years. 
It  will  be  adopted  as  a  text  book 
at  once.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  contributing  so  fine  a  work 
to  business  literature.*’ 

Joseph  French  Johnson, 

Dean  N.  Y.  University 
School  of  Commerce 
Accounts  and  Finance. 


“The  completeness  of  your 
book  is  evidence  of  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  and  painstaking 
work.  You  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  such  a  successful 
completion.” 

E.  C.  Wolf, 

Manager  Employment  and  In- 
•  struction  Dept.,  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Philadelphia 


‘.'Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  in  your  book,  with 
which  the  average  executive  is 
entirely  unfamiliar.  For  the 
young  man  and  as  a  text  A 
book,  it  is  unusually  ^ 
valuable.”  ^ 

George  B.  Everitt,  ^ 
General  Office  Mgr,,  ^ 
National  Cloak  &  ^ 

Suit  Company, 

New  York  City. 
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^  n  . 

^  Publishing 
Company, 
Mercantile 
Library  Bldg., New  York 


/ 


pages,  6x9  inches 
forms,  charts  and  illus- 
-»ns. 

^ndsomely  bound  in  green 
ram  cloth. 

'  ilt  to  stand  constant  usage. 


^  Send  me  a  copy  of 
^  “The  American  Office.” 
c^'  -9  .w  .  .  ,  Here  is  my  remittance  for 

bign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  with  $-3,00  im-  /  fi.w.  i  am  to  return  the.  book 
mediately.  Your  copy  will  come  to  you  for  /  keep?!‘''yoVto''re't'um®mfmone^ 
approval  by  return  mail.  If  you  don’t  like  jT  immediately, 
the  book  return  it  within  10  days.  We’ll  J' 

stand  expenses  both  ways.  That’s  how  . 

certain  we  are  of  its  value  to  you.  Use  Addre^. 

the  coupon.  /  '  ^ . 


City  . 


Note:  Just  attach  this  coupon  to  your  business 
letterhead  and  send  it  to  above  address. 
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;er”  and  would  be  “top  notchers”  by 
close  of  the  month  if  hard  work  would 

d. 

ne  man  who  happened  to  have  a 
ik  of  luck  in  March  wrote:  “Quota 
ndar  too  far  behind.  Have  already 
ed  100%  and  so  far  ahead  the  cal- 
ir  can’t  catch  me.” 

nother  whose  record  had  been  very 
j  replied:  “You  may  be  just  as  sorry 
I  am  about  February,  but  I  am  just 
dad  as  you  are  that  I  have  110%  in 
ch.” 


This  indicated,  of  course,  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  had  “gone  home”  and  that  it  had 
been  received  in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which 
it  was  meant. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  organization 
was  considerably  enthused  through  this 
me^ns  of  conveying  to  each  salesman  in¬ 
dividually  the  confidence  and  interest  of 
the  man  at  the  helm. 

The  more  a  man  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  not  a  mere  unit  in  a  machine,  but  a 
personal  element  in  the  success  of  the  busi¬ 
ness — the  better  all  around. 


Cotton  and  Its  Pro¬ 
duction 

By  a  Staff  Contributor 

^OTTON  is  a  product  of  the  sub-tropical, 
tropical  or  warm  temperate  climate.  It  is 
one  of  the  plants  having  filaments  or  threads 
attached  to  their  seeds.  In  a  cotton  plant 
these  filaments  occur  in  bunches  and  in  a 
form  in  which  they  are  readily  twisted  to¬ 
gether  into  threads,  thus  forming  the  raw 
material  from  which  various  textile  fabrics 
employed  in  clothing  are  manufactured.  The 
fibres  are  peculiarly  fit  for  weaving,  since 
they  are  ready  for  spinning  without  any 
previous  chemical  or  mechanical  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  filaments  are  spirally  curved  so  that 
when  twisted  they  cling  together  and  form  a 
thread  of  considerable  strength. 

The  Cotton  Plant 

It  is  shrub-like  in  form  and  grows  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  height  with  stalks 
branching  extensively.  The  flowers  are 
white  or  pale  yellow,  or  cream  colored  the 
first  day.  They  darken  and  redden  on  the 
second  day  and  fall  to  the  ground  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  leaving  a  tiny  boll  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  calyx.  This  boll  develops  and 
enlarges  until  maturity,  when  it  is  somewhat 
like  a  hen’s  egg  in  size  and  shape.  In  this 
boll  are  contained  the  seeds  and  lint,  the 
products  of  commerce.  Cotton  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  usually  planted  from  about  the  middle 
of  March  until  the  middle  of  May  and  ma¬ 
tures  early  in  the  fall.  These  plants  pro¬ 
duce  a  number  of  cotton  bolls  or  heads, 
which  mature  anywhere  from  August  until 
the  frost  attacks  them;  it  is  then  gathered, 
ginned,  and  compressed  in  bales  of  about 
500  pounds  each.  In  this  way  it  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  factories  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  Cotton  Plants,  but  the  two  main  ones 
are :  The  Sea  Island  and  Upland. 

The  Sea  Island  or  “long  fibre”  cotton  is 
grown  on  the  sandy  islands  near  the  south¬ 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
employed  mainly  for  spool  cotton  and  fine 
muslins.  Cotton  fibres  are  from  to 
inches  in  length.  Nature  provides  in  the 
seed  that  this  annual  plant  may  be  per¬ 
petuated,  and  out  of  this  seed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  grow  a  number  of  fibres  which  be¬ 
come  the  cotton  lint  of  commerce.  When 
the  soil  is  in  readiness  the  seeds  are  planted 
either  by  hand  or  by  a  planter  drawn  by  a 
horse  or  mule.  The  cotton  planter  drops 
the  seeds  in  continuous  rows  so  that  there 
are  no  missing  hills.  When  the  tender  cot¬ 
ton  plants  are  a  few  inches  out  of  the 
soil,  choppers  are  sent  in  to  thin  the  plants 
and  cut  out  the  weeds.  The  plants  are  left 
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What’s  the  Matter? 

SOMEBODY  HURT.  An  automobile  turning  a  cor¬ 
ner  struck  a  man  crossing  the  street  who  had  be¬ 
come  confused  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  way.  The  crowd 
is  gathering  to  see  the  ambulance  carry  the  man  away. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  such  accidents  are  happening 
on  the  streets.  The  carelessness  of  others  and  your  own 
hurry  puts  you  in  constant  danger  of  accidental  injury. 

There  are  a  thousand  causes  of  accident.  Not  the  least 
numerous  are  those  at  home,  office,  travel  and  recreation. 

A  $3, 000  accumulative  accident  policy,  the  best 
on  the  market,  costs  at  the  rate  of  about  4  cents 
a  day. 

You  need  accident  insurance.  You  need  it 


now. 


MORAL:  Insure  in  The  TRAVELERS 


Buslness-D 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  particulars  regarding  Accident  Insurance.  My  name,  address  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below. 


Tear  off 


from  12  to  20  inches  apart  and  the  rows 
are  from  3  to  5  feet  apart.  The  cultivation 
of  the  ]dant  reciuires  considerable  work  and 
must  be  done  from  3  to  5  times  during  the 
season,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
land  and  the  kind  of  weather. 

Upland  cotton  is  a  shorter  and  more 
wooly  fibre,  cultivated  in  the  interior  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
forms  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cotton 
grown  m  the  United  States,  the  Sea  Island 
cotton  being  a  very  small  percentage. 

The  great  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  is 


picked  by  hand,  mostly  by  negroes,  who 
gather  the  crop  at  an  average  of  75c  per  100 
pounds.  It  is  then  stored  in  the  barn  or  cot¬ 
ton  house  until  ginning  time. 

The  Cotton  Gin 

This  is  a  machine  for  the  separation  of 
fibre  or  lint  from  the  seeds.  Before  this 
machine  was  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  in 
1792,  the  seeds  had  to  be  separated  from  the 
lint  by  hand.  These  machines  are  local  con¬ 
cerns,  sometimes  run  by  farmers  themselves 
or  by  corporations  or  business  men  in  the 
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neighborhood ;  in  1909  there  were  26,669 
cotton  gin  establishments  in  the  United 
States.  The  farmer  hauls  the  seed  to  the 
gin  in  an  open  wagon,  from  which  the  suc¬ 
tion  tubes  suck  up  the  cotton,  where  it  i? 
received  by  carrying  belts  which  distribute 
it  along  the  saws  from  which  the  lint  goes 
to  the  compress  and  the  seed  back  to  the 
wagon  bed.  This  requires  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  so  that  both  the  fibre  and  the  seed  are 
soon  on  their  way  home  again. 

The  bales  of  cotton  are  surrounded  by  j 
coarse  covering,  held  together  by  iron  bands 
An  important  factor  in  the  movement  oi 
cotton  is  the  cotton  exchange,  the  leading 
exchanges  being  at  Liverpool,  New  Yorl 
and  New  Orleans. 

These  exchanges  facilitate  the  trade  oi 
buying  and  selling  cotton  and  provide  : 
means  for  facilitating  the  dealings  and  op 
tions  of  futures.  The  contracts  for  option; 
are  so  called  because  the  cotton  contractet 
for  is  delivered  at  the  option  of  the  selle 
at  any  time  during  the  month  for  which  i 
is  sold,  and  they  are  called  futures  becaus' 
as  a  rule  the  contracts  traded  in  are  thosi 
which  have  a  delivery  of  the  cotton  at  soi» 
future  period.  The  purchase  or  sale  o 
about  100  square  bales  is  made  at  a  statei 
price,  the  payment  of  which  may  be  made  a 
or  on  some  specific  future  period. 

Cotton  Seed 

Seed  cotton,  when  gathered  from  the  ope 
bolls,  contains  about  Yz  lint  and  Yz  seed,  i 
few  years  ago  these  seeds  rotted  at  the  gi 
or  were  washed  away  in  rivers,  but  it  ha 
been  said  that  today  cotton  may  be  raise 
for  the  seed  alone  at  a  profit  to  the  cotto 
grower.  One  ton  of  cotton  seed  will  prc 
duce  the  following:  27  pounds  of  linter 
which  the  gin  failed  to  take  from  the  seed 
841  pounds  of  hulls,  used  for  fuel  and  fc 
feed  for  live  stock;  732  pounds  of  mea 
and  280  pounds  of  crude  oil. 

The  meal  is  used  for  fertilizing  and  fee 
purposes,  being  rich  in  protein,  and  especia 
ly  popular  as  a  feed  for  beef  and  dairy  ca 
tie.  It  is  injurious  to  pigs.  It  contair 
more  nitrogeneous  material  than  any  oth' 
vegetable  product  grown. 

The  crude  cotton  seed  oil,  when  presse 
from  the  seed,  is  then  refined,  the  refine 
oil  being  known  as  “summer  yellow”  ar 
sometimes  as  “butter  oil.”  It  is  general 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo  and  butte 
ine,  and  sometimes  used  as  an  adulterant 
butter  itself.  This  yellow  butter,  when  su 
jected  to  cold,  becomes  a  product  known 
“salad  oil,”  which  is  used  for  cooking,  dres 
ing  and  other  purposes.  It  is  extensive 
mixed  with  olive  oil,  and  it  is  said  that  t 
greater  part  of  the  so-called  olive  oil  us 
in  this  country  is  composed  of  high-gra 
“summer  yellow.”  This  indicates  the  val 
and  popularity  of  the  cotton  seed. 
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CPAQuostions  3/SAnsweis 

□  □  □  Sy  R.J.  Bennett  C.R A.  □  □  □ 


From  C.  P.  Examination  of  North  Carolina,  August,  igig 


T 


HF  A.  B.  C.  Cotton  Mill  Company  began  its  manufacturing  operations  on  Tan 
closing-  ^  foUowing  balances, 


Trial  Balance 


DEBITS. 

^eal  estate . $  20,000.00 

/Till  buildings  .  210,512.40 

Tenement  houses  .  18,319.90 

dachinery  and  equipment .  314,416.65 

Accounts  receivable  .  4,300.00 

:;Otton .  82,319.20 

|luperintendence .  600.00 

xabor— opening,  picking,  carding  5,100.10 
.abor — spinning  and  spooling.  .  7,810.16 

,abor — weaving,  day  work _  3,010.20 

.abor — weaving,  piece  work...  10,416.20 

,.abor — finishing .  1,869.74 

labor — cloth-room .  765.00 

dill  supplies .  11,011.30 

I'ard  and  watch .  512.19 

|uel .  3,019.20 

‘/ages — engineer  and  firemen.  .  415.50 

ower  purchased .  920.90 

juilding  repairs  .  196.20 

'achinery  repairs  .  17.20 

enement  repairs .  44.90 

alary  of  officers .  1,800.00 

•ffice  salaries .  600.00 

;:ationery  and  office  supplies.  .  .  320.25 

elephone  and  telegraph .  60.20 

.surance .  2,845.50 

.epreciation  expense .  6,000.00 

terest .  1,500.00 

••epaid  freight  on  sales .  1,605.50 

'immissions  on  sales .  4,737.68 

scount  on  sales .  1,966.56 


$717,012.63 


The  cotton  record  showed  cotton  pur- 
•ases  for  the  quarter  of  705,841  pounds 
ivoice  weights)  with  claims  in  for  short- 
;s  in  amounting  to  2,714  pounds. 

...otton  account — as  shown  by  the  ledger 
mcludes  a  charge  of  $3,100.00  to  cover 
ass  on  cotton  futures  in  that  amount, 
e  inventories  at  March  31,  1912,  were  as 
lows : 

. 101,707  pounds 

'arket  value,  at  this  date,  was  13  cents) 

:ton  in  process . 165,545  pounds 

he  mill  being  well-balanced,  and  making 
one  grade  of  goods,  no  undue  acctimula- 
,1  of  stock  was  found  at  any  stage  of 
cess.) 


CREDITS. 


Bills  payable . $  80,000.00 

Waste,  bagging  and  ties .  1,419.20 

Wages  accrued  .  1 '619.20 

Tenement  rents .  760  90 

Accounts  payable .  28,888.05 

Cloth  sales .  98’325.28 

Reserve  for  depreciation .  6,000.00 

Capital  stock .  500,000.00 


$717,012.63 


Finished  product  (cloth) ...  .50  590  pounds. 

Supplies  (at  cost) . $4,300.10 

Fuel  (at  cost) . 1,611.25 

Waste  (at  market  value) .  214.60 

Value  of  prepaid  insurance  was..  2,425.30 
Prepaid  interest  on  notes  payable.  214.60 
Accrued  taxes  were  estimated  at.  .  710.20 

Cloth  production  . 366,420  pounds. 

From  the  above  information  prepare: 
(a)  Manufacturing  account,  trading  ac¬ 
count,  and  profit  and  loss  account  for  the 
three  months  ending  March  31,  1912;  (b) 
Balance  sheet  at  March  31,  1912;  (c)  A 
summarized  statement  of  the  average  cost 
per  pound  of  finished  product  for  the  three 
months  ended  March  31,  1912. 
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HUNT  THE  WOULD  OVER 

for  a  smooth  edge  book  form  card,  and  you  will 
find  but  one — 

PEERLESS  PATENT  BOOK  FORM  CARD 

The  card  is  not  perforated.  You  will  never  cease  to  wonder 
at  Its  perfection  and  deliRht  in  its  attractivene.ss.  Men  and 
concerns  of  quality  use  the'^e  cards  exclu- 
sively.  You  haven’t  used  them  F"*- 

because  they  have  not  been 

brought  to  your  atten-  Lard 

tion.  SEND  FOR  Case 

SAMPLE  TAB 
TODAY  and  de¬ 
tach  the  cards. 

Beautifully  en¬ 
graved.  they  are 
the  best  the  world 

affords  in  cards.  _ — 

The  Jc»hn  B.  TViiSiSiiiM  CIomi»aii3r 

Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 
_ 60-62  East  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 


DoTfbu  Want 
A  Job  LikeThis? 


^  Do  you  want  a  job  where  you  have  the 
“Say  so”  instead  of  the  “Do  so?” 

Do  you  want  a  job  in  which  you  work 
with  your  brains  instead  of  your  hands? 

Do  you  want  a  job  that  pays  you  for 
what  you  know — and  have  the  knowledge 
to  back  it  up. 

You  Can  Have  It! 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  train  you  in  your  own  home 

in  your  spare  time — at  practically  your 
own  terms  to  qualify  for  the  position  you 
want. 

To  learn  all  particulars  Mark  and  Mail 
the  Coupon.  Marking  the  coupon  places 
you  under  no  obligation,  simply  brings 
you  information  as  to  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can 
help  you. 


,  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  ] 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA.  * 

I  Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
1  can  qual  ify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X, 


Salesmanship 
Electrical  Engrineer 
Elec.  Lighting:  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archi  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  ('onstriiction 
IMcchnn,  Engineer 
Uechanical  Draftsmau 
Civil  Engineer 
Mine  Superintendent 
Stationary  Engineer 
Plumhintr  Sc  Steam  Kitting 
Gas  Engines 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenograpbr& Typewriting 
W  indow  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  I’ainting 
Ad  vertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commer<*ial  Law 
Antomohile  Itiinning 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spanish 

Agriculture  French 

Chemist  German 


I  Name- 


Present  Employei 


I 
I 

I 

- _ _  - _ -  __  State 


Street  and  No._ 
■  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOLLOW  THE  DOLLARS-$50  to  $200  per  week. 
The  money  is  yours.  Something  new— not  an  old,  worn- 
JTronosition  Field  untouched.  Experience  unneces- 

IS'- e.Ti3,rr&.Sjrr 

CO  .  800  S  Hillside  Ave..  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  _ 

S  5”v=‘”;'o'V"roS.  ”4.: 

15,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  _  _ — 

be  INDEPENDENT-Jtart^a^mail^order^^b^^^^^^ 

&°ne"eded.  wholesale;  an  honorable  and  profitable 

ferf  ir-e-  Zi^Sy 


xwF  live  ones  sell  “Say-Co.”  vacuum  cleaners;  4 
beuLs  lucdon  3  bellows  brush;  no  better  machines 
^fd°e?fuT;'°guWanteed;  correc^^n  ever^ 
eral  agency  contracts  open.  bAYKt-  & 

Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


apeT'JTS _ Postal  brings  free  illustrated  DIRECTORY. 


business  opportunities 

MR.  MAIL  ORDER  MAN 

FFriNNER—OLDTIMER;— Start  or  increase  your 
MO  business  We  furnish  fast  sellers.  Factory  prices 
HighclTss  business  proposition  for  business  people.  No 
schemes.  Copyrighted  Prospectus  Free. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALL^  CO.,  INC. 

64  E.  STrl 

PITTSBURG.  KANSAS.  _ 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  to  own  a  good  paying  Mail  Or- 

SLTLri.riSr  *S,.“Xr”NADicO,  TmS 

Ave.,  Chicago. _ _ 


WANTED —  Good  letter  writers.  Earn  $100  to  $250 

rnT^^Nes!rn^?^"u^n^^J^cidl°nrefo^H^ 

for  details  now.  Private  expert  counsel.  Wm.  Bradley, 
202  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 


I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  with  a  small  mail  order 
busints;  bW^n  with  $5  Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells 
how.  Heacock.  5228  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  PROMOTION  AND 
development 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Cotton  Account  (Based  on  Cost  Average  Price) 

Showing  quantity  and  cost  of  Raw  Cotton  Purchased  and  Used  during  Three  Months^ 
ended  March  31,  1912. 


Dr. 

Purchases  during  period,  net . 

(Shortage  of  2,714  pounds  deducted.) 
Cr. 

Less  inventory,  March  31,  1912 . 


DO  YOU  NEED  MORE  MONEY  IN  YOUR  BUSI- 

SSL  i.™i“  „r  investiVg‘"fo6 

Pale  securities,  real  estate  patents,  business  ^han«s, 
etc.  If  you  have  not  had  the  help  INVEbiiNL  fUK 
PROFIT  constantly  affords,  write  me  today  and  1  11 
send  it  SIX  MONTHS  FREE  that  you  may  k^ow^how 

much  it  can  help  you.  MANAGER  BARBER,  . 

20  W.  Jackson  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

I  EARN  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS— Complete  In- 
siwcuon  5ook  just  out.  Teaches: 

Management,  Salesmanship,  Insurance,  ’ 

Renting,  Foims,  etc.  121  subjects.  Excels  $20  00  cor^ 
respondence  course.  Buckeye  cover,  UldL 

$1.00,  posii.aid.  Realty  Book  Company,  5993  Euclid 

.■\ve.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  _  _  _  — 

nSF  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own,  .  We  help  you 

profits.  27  opportunities.  Particul^s  free.  Mutual  Up 
portunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Deduct: 

Output  or  Production  of  finished  cloth  during 
period . 


ASK  BODE!  Anything!  Especially  ^  about 

Adwriting!  Get  acquainted  now!  Bode  288b  Main, 

Hartford,  Conn.  


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Amount  of  stock  still  in  process . . . 

Less ;  Inventory  of  stock  reported  in  process  on 


Pounds 

703,127 

Value 

$79,219.20 

Average  Cost 
per  pound 
$0.112667 

101,707 

11,459.02 

0.112667 

601 ,420 

$67,760.18 

$0.112667 

366,420 

41,283.44 

0.112667 

235,000 

165,545 

18,651.53 

0.112667 

69,455 

$  7,825.21 

$0.112667 

Shortage,  waste,  visible  and  invisible . . . .  . 

Note.—Reier  to  Exhibit  D,  Summarized  Statement  of  Costs,  for  distribution  otf 
waste  over  finished  cloth  and  goods  in  process.  ; 

'  Summary  of  Poundage  | 


Cotton  put  into  process .  .on 

Fvf  ninth  .  366,420 

.  165,545 


Production  of  doth 
Inventory  still  in  process 


601,420  pounds 
531,965  pounds 


Shrinkage  in  process . 

(Less  by  shrinkage,  $7,825.21) 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Manufacturing  Account 
For  Three  Months  Ended  March  31,  1912. 

Stock  consumed  in  manufacturing  (601,420  lbs.  at 
.112667),  being  total  cotton  put  into  process  (in¬ 
cluding  waste  of  69,45d  lbs.  or  $7,825.21),  per 
Exhibit  A . 


69,455  pounds 


$67,760.18 


600.00 


Direct  Labor  Costs: 

Superintendence .  ?  -  i  nn  1 0 

Opening,  picking,  carding .  7  8^1 6 

Spinning  and  spooling .  qmn?n 

Weaving— day  work . 

Weaving— piece  work .  . 

Cloth  room  labor .  /ob.UU 


$29,571.40 


Other  Manufacturing  Costs:  ^  a-ii  90 

Mill  supplies  used . . .  ^ 

Yard  and  watch . .  1  .at  o- 

Wages,  engineer  and  firemen . 

Power  purchased .  920.90 


9,967.74 


WE  TEACH  BUSINESS  SUCCESS  by  working  with 
vou  one  hour  each  day.  Courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Bum- 
ness  and  Letter  Writing.  PROGRESSIVE  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


AMERICA’S  FINEST  PENMAN  teaches  rapid,  tireless, 
i  usiness  writing  successfully  by  mail.  Your  card  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  Journal  free.  Francis  B.  Courtney,  86  Larch- 
mont  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Maintenance  Charges: 

Building  repairs . 

Machinery  repairs  .  .  . 
Depreciation  expense 

Insurance  . 

Taxes . 


196.20 

17.20 

6,000.00 

420.20 

710.20 


7,343.80 


Total  manufacturing  charges . 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


$46,882.94 
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<U&SMEl 
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Less: 


Income  from  sales  of  waste,  bagging  and  ties _  $  1,419.20 

Inventory  of  above  on  hand . 


m 


,  Total  Production  Costs  of  finished  cloth  and  work  i 

process  . 

Deduct: 

Inventory  of  Cotton  in  process,  165,545  lbs  at 

.177744  . 

Balance,  Cost  of  finished  cloth . 

Summary  of  Cost 

Total  pounds  cloth  produced . 

Cost  per  pound  of  cloth . 


29,424.63 

$83,584.69 


366,420 
.228111  cents 


EXHIBIT  C. 

Distribution  of  Manufacturing  Charges 

Between  Finished  Cloth  and  Cotton  in  Process. 

Manufacturing  charges  to  be  divided  as  per  Manufacturing  Account 
Exhibit  B . 

The  finished  cloth  is  clear  through  process.  The  cotton  in  process  is 

half  way  through.  Apportionment  of  charges  must  then  be  2  to  1  per 
unit  of  each;  that  is 

366,420  X2= . 732,840 


$45,249.14 


Cloth  production. 


Cotton  in  process,  165,545  Xl= . 165^545 

Total  apportioning  product . 898,385 

Then  the  cost  per  pound  of  manufacturing  is  ; 

Cloth  production  732,840X45,249.14  or . 

898,385 

Cotton  in  process,  165,545X45,249.14  or . 


36,911.10 


8,338.04 


898,385 

Note.  It  is  assumed  that  the  stock  in  process  is  half  way  through,  or  will  average 

thus,  since  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  undue  accumulation  of  stock  at  any  stage  of  the 

work. 

Distribution  Rate,  per  pound: 

Cloth— $36,911.10  div.  by  366,420  equals  .100734  per  lb. 

Process— $8,338.04  div.  by  165,545  equals  .050.367  per  lb. 

EXHIBIT  D. 

'  Summarized  Statement  of  Costs 

For  Three  Months  Ended  March  31,  1912. 

^Raw  cotton  poundage  consumed .  165,545 

Less  cotton  in  process .  366^420 

iLess  production  poundage . 1 _ 

Waste,  visible  and  invisible . 

Cost  of  cotton  in  finished  cloth .  ^  41  283  44 

■Cost  of  cotton  still  in  process .  18'651  53 

Cost  of  waste,  visible  and  invisible .  7  825  21 

Total  cost  of  cotton  used .  ^  57  759  jg 

Manufacturing  costs  amount  to .  45,249.14 

Total  production  costs .  gll3  009  3'^ 

Poundage  finished  of  cloth  and  of  cotton  still  in  process  on  which  to  base  ’ - ^ 

average  costs  is  531,965  pounds. 

Average  cost  of  cotton  per  pound  of  cotton  put  in  process  ($59,934  97  div  bv 
531,965  lbs.)  . 

Represented  value  of  waste  per  pound  (cost  of  waste  $7,825.21  div.  bv  531  - 

. 014710 
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Pounds 

Value 

601,420 

$67,760.18 

531,965 

59,934.97 

69,455 

7,825.21 

.112667 


214.60  1,633.80  45,249.14 


113,009.31 
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FOR  THE  HOME 

RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM  «n7  At 
quette  Bide.  Chir-io-n  Til  tv  607  Mar- 

in '‘bfsemenror ‘ oms'ye!  °odor!"'Tns’talied 

for^^en 

SEND  12c  for  “Sexual  Philosophy,”  cleanest  best 
Bennington,  Lawrence.  Mass.  Wealth.  77 

HIGH  GRADE  HELP 
LETTER  SPECIALS 

LETTERS,  booklets,  etc.,  that  bring  results— that's  th» 

sugs  n'-t 

MAILING  LISTS 

yo1,r'1?rvic°^we'^Te'^p  «rd‘^lists"'of'^  trad"'^ 

^  Ad5ks"r‘ctr  '■» 

mail  order  dealers  and 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

fur  °Fre™o1le?°  Mak'f ^end  for 
toiL  urrer.  Make  your  own  test  at  home  DnnV 

the  store  trJde^’ n  ^  patented,  not  ’sold  to 

ufactu?ed  bf  us^  A  makers  man- 

r«d,.  p„i,i„  “5  ”'1;  3,'/ 

Big  profits,  quick  sales  and  steady  income  Mail  order 

N™r  «£ 


MALE  HELP  WANTED 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300  000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S  service  ThnnwAHc 
cancies  every  year.  There  is’ a  b7g"chalce"here  fo?  you 

bookie?  ^>"E'°y”ent.  .lust  ask^^f?; 

booklet  S-3.  Ao  obligation.  Earl  Hopkins.  Washington, 


I  NEED  GOOD  MEN— everywhere — part  or  all  time _ 

leai  n  my  business— make  money  with  me— no  experie^e 
needed— typewriter,  desk  and  full  outfit  free  W  M 
Ostrander,  Dept.  13,  12  West  31st  St,  New  Y^k. 

moving^^icture^'sho^ 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS-$10  to  $100 
each.  Constant  dernand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Ex¬ 
perience,  literary  ability  or  correspondence  course  un¬ 
necessary.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co  333 
Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ’ 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

ex-rnember  Examining  Corps,  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  Patent  Attorney,  992  G.  St.,  Washington, 
l>.  C.  Pamphlet  of  instructions  sent  upon  request. 

PARCELS  POST  ^ 

“STICKTITE”  for  Roof,  Boat  and  Electriral  T  pa  Ire  ■ 

wanted.  INSULATINE.  One.  F  Broadway,  New  York.® 


PRINTING 

AT  LOW  PRICES,  1,000  good 
>^illlieads,  labels,  circulars: 
$«.50.  Samples  free.  Catalogues,  booklets  and  circu¬ 
lars  our  specialty.  FANTUS  COMPANY,  521  S  Dear¬ 
born  St..  Chicago. 


RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

IN  MAIL-ORDER  SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
when  our  copy  is  used.  We  guarantee  that  advertising 
copy  written  by  us  will  “pull”  better  than  any  copy 
that  has  ever  been  similarly  used  by  the  advertiser  and 
wi  1  refund  the  cost  of  such  copy  to  the  advertiser  if  it 
tails  to  fulfill  this  guarantee.  Our  attention  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  form  letters  and 

WELLI^On' CO."  Chicago?  in."  the 


SALESMAN  WANTED 

HIGH  GRADE  SALESMAN  above  average  ability  de- 
s.res  factory  connection,  as  traveler,  or  salesinanager  * 
commission  or  salary  basis.  Address  Box  565,  Meriden’ 
tonn.  ’ 
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STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

ILLUSTRATED  SELLING  CATALOGUE  of  coins 
and  two  old  bills,  10c.  Selling  catalogue  of  stamps  and 
sample,  5c.  Buying  coin  catalogue,  10c.  F.  L.  loupal 
Co.,  Dept.  B15,  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.  

TRANSLATIONS 

YOUR  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE,  CATA¬ 
LOGS  ETC.,  must  be  correct.  Ritchie’s  Translation 
Bureau  translates  all  languag^es  correct  and  businesslike. 
RITCHIE’S  TR.ANSLATION  BUREAU.  422  Bank 
Chambers,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS 

GET  SPECIAL  PRICES.  GUARANTEED  LATE 
models.  Ten  day  trial.  WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD.  184 
-North  LaSalle,  Chicago. 


hiM 

Dtff i>Hy  PKicr,  aj  crMS 

OUTING  i 


Carries  the  Ouldoor  Season  all  through  the 
year  with  articles  of  Fiction  and  Fact,  Sport 
and  Travel,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

25c  per  Copy.  $.>.00  per  year  cr  $2.50 
if  added  to  your  Club  subscriptions 


Average  cost  of  cotton  in  the  average  pound  of  product  and  cotton  in  pro¬ 
cess,  being  366,420  lbs.  cloth  and  165,545  lbs.  in  process  ($67,760.18  div. 

by  531,965)  . . . 

Manufacturing  expenses  per  pound  of  finished  cloth  ($36,911.10  div.  by  366,- 
420  lbs.)  . 


.127377 

.100734 


Total  cost  of  finished  product,  per  pound  .  .  . 

Cotton  in  Process 


.228111 


.112667 


Average  cost  per  pound  of  cotton  in  process . 

Represented  value  of  waste  per  pound . 

Manufacturing  expenses  per  pound,  per  Exhibit  C .  .050367 

($8,338.04  div.  by  165,545)  - — — 

Cost  per  pound  of  cotton  in  process . .  . . 1////T4 

EXHIBIT  E. 

Trading  Account 

For  Three  Months  Ended  March  31,  1912. 

Sales  of  Cloth  (309,830  lbs.  at  .317352) . 

Deductions: 

Cost  of  Cloth  Production .  $83,584.69 

Less: 

Finished  product  on  hand,  March  31,  1912,  (56,- 

590  lbs.  at  .228111) .  12,908.80 


$98,325.28 


Production  cost  of  cloth  sold . . 

Selling  Expenses: 

Prepaid  freight  on  sales .  $  1,605.50 

Commissions  on  sales .  4,737.68 

Discounts  on  sales .  1,966.56 


$70,675.89 


8,309.74 


Total  Selling  Costs'. 
Gross  Trading  Profit . 


78,985.63 

$19,339.65 


Summary 


Average  sale  price  of  cloth  per  pound. 
Less  selling  expenses  per  pound . 


.317352 

.026820 


Net  income  from  sales  per  pound. 
Less  cost  of  sales  per  pound . 


.290532 

.228111 


Gross  Profit  on  sales  per  pound . 


.062421 


EXHIBIT  F. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account 
For  Three  Months  Ended  March  31,  1912 
Credits 

Gross  Trading  Profit. $19, 339.65 
Tenement  rents .  760.90 


Total  Credits .  $20,100.55 

Debits 

Salaries  of  Officers.  .$  1,800.00 

Office  salaries  .  600.00 

Stationery  and  office 

supplies .  320.25 

Telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  .  60.20 

Interest .  1,285.40 

Tenement  repairs  .  .  .  44.90 

Loss  on  cotton  futures  3,100.00 

- 7,210.75 


EXHIBIT  G. 

Balance  Sheet,  A.  B.  C.  Cotton  Mill  Co. 
March  31,  1912. 

ASSETS 

Current  Assets: 

Accounts  receivable  $  4,300.00 

Inventories 

Finished  product.  .$12,908.80 
Cotton  in  process .  .  29,424.63 
Raw  cotton  on  hand 


Net  Profit  for  Period  $12,889.80 

In  writing  to  advertisers^  please  mention  B  L  SIN  ESS 


at  cost  . 

11,459.02 

Mill  supplies  . 

4,300.10 

Waste,  bagging  and 

ties . 

214.60 

Fuel . 

1,611.25 

59,918.40 

Deferred  Charges 

Interest  prepaid  .  .$ 

214.60 

2,639.90 

Insurance  prepaid. 

2,425.30 

Total  current  assets 

$66,858.30 

December,  1913 


Fixed  Assets 

Real  Estate . $  20,000.00 

Mill  buildings  . . .  210,512.40 
Tenement  houses.  18,319.90 
Machinery  and 
equipment  ....  314,416.65 


Total . $563,248.95 

Less  reserve  for  de¬ 
preciation  .  6,000.00 


Total  Fixed  Assets 


557,248.95 


Total .  $624,107.25 

LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL 

Current  Liabilities 
Taxes  accrued  . .  .$  710.20 

Wages  accrued  . .  1,619.20 

Bills  payable . 80,000.00 

Accounts  payable  28,888.05 


Total  liabilities 
Capital  and  Profits 
Capital  stock  . .  .$500,000.00 
Net  Profit .  12,889.80 


$111,217.45 


512,889.80 

$624,107.25 


Co.’s  Net  Worth.. 

I 

Total . 

Summary 

Total  Current  Assets . $  66,858.30 

total  Current  Liabilities .  111,217.45 

Balance,  Working  Capital. . .  none 
Comments 

_  This  question  is  interesting,  and  it  is  ob- 
/lous  that  to  answer  it  satisfactorily  one 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  cotton 
ndustry  and  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
;oth  products.  For  this  reason  extended 

given  in  the  article  on  page 
<0,  Cotton  and  Its  Production.”  The 

Covered  was  only  three 
onths,  and  since  there  were  no  in- 
'entones  on  hand  in  the  beginning 

her  f  were 

n  complicated.  We  are  asked 

or  (a)  Manufacturing  Trading  Account, 
d  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  period 
nder  review,  and  (b)  a  Balance  Sheet  at 
le  end  thereof,  March  31,  1912;  also  for 
c)  a  Summarized  Statement  of  the  average 
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Give  Your  Business  Friend 
A  Year’s  Subscription  to 

BUSINESS 


Tb«  Mafaiine  for  Office.  Store  and  Factorj' 


And  Stowers  Latest  Book 
Making  the  Letter  Pay^' 

TOTAL  VALUE  $2.50 


You 

Know 


ur  Price 
Decemi 


uring 


the  intrinsic  value  of  BUSINESS  to  the 
business  man— and  now  BUSINESS  will  be  oi 
even  greater  value  to  him  because  we  are  making 
BUSINESS  a  larger,  better  and  greater  magazine.  The 
January  issue  will  embrace  many  features  alone  worth  the 
price  of  a  year’s  subscription.  Then,  in  Stowe's  latest  work, 

Making  The  Letter  Pay”  (botmdin  cloth)  are  106  pages  just  cram¬ 
med  with  business  correspondence  ideas,  letters  with  the  selling  "pimch,' 
unique  follow-up  suggestions,  sales  letters  that  sell  goods,  collection  letters, 
letters  of  complaint ,  etc. ,  etc.  This  book  retailsf  or  $1 .00 — a  year’s  subscription  to 
BUSINESS  costsSl.Sd — we  ofifer  this  combination  buy  for  only$2.00during  December. 

The  coupon  is  so  arranged  that  you  may  make  two  gifts  out  of  this  Big  Christmas 
Offer.  Send  BUSINESS  to  one  friend  and  “Making  The  Letter  Pay”  to  another,  or 
retain  it  for  your  own  use. 

Just  pin  a  S2.00  bill  to  the  coupon — fill  in  the  names  and  addresses  and  return  to  us  by  next  mail. 

COUPON 

be^nringh?i^^jlnuiy°^^914"'lo^'°°  BUSINESS  for  one  year. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


her^ewHh  for\te  plr^pole^'fo""  carefully  packed  with  my  personal  card  which 


I  enclose 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


BUSINESS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  must  therefore  determine  the  relation- 


finished  product.  In  ship  between  the  finished  and  partly  finish- 
arrive  at  the  manufacturing  costs  ed  product  and  then  apportion  the  manufac- 
nd  cost  per  pound  of  the  finished  product 
squires  considerable  figuring;  and  this  is 


>pecially  true  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
cotton  in  process  and  no  process  cost 
ven.  If  this  cotton  had  been  given  a 
due,  it  would  be  very  easy  indeed  to  ob- 
in  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  finished 
oduct,  but  since  the  process  cost  is  not 
ven  we  can  assume  from  the  wording  of 
e  problem  that  it  is  one-half  completed. 


turing  charges  accordingly.  The  completed 
cloth  must  bear  only  its  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  costs,  and  no  more,  while  the 
half-completed  cloth  must  bear  only  its 
equitable  portion.  Upon  the  assumption 
that  the  stock  in  process  is  half  completed 
it  is  safe  to  charge  each  unit  with  one-half 
as  much  of  the  costs  as  would  be  charged 
to  the  finished  unit.  Therefore  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  costs  over  the  finished  and  un- 
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finished  cotton  product  must  be  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  2  to  1  of  each  unit  or  pound  of 
cotton  produced.  We  see  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  consists  of  366,420  pounds  of  cloth  and 
165,545  pounds  of  cotton  in  process  over 
which  the  manufacturing  costs  are  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  seen  in  Exhibit  C.  It  is  not 
assumed  that  this  basis  will  result  in  a  true 
distribution,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  safest 
plan  under  the  information  placed  at  our 
disposal.  The  North  Carolina  examiners 
have  done  wisely  in  emphasizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  study  of  cotton  manufacturing. 
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36188 


36080  »I00 


SAVE  money  on  your  diamonds,  watches  and  jewelry  by 
buying  from  our  new  Catalogue  de  luxe,  which  explains 
our  easy  payment  system.  We  are  Importers  and^^ara^«» 
you  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.  20  /o  DOWN 
and  10%  MONTHLY.  Guarantee  certificate  with  rach 
diamond.  Full  credit  allowed  on  exchange.  Transactions 
stricUy  confidential.  Write  today  for  Catalogue  Number  23 
m  w-wT  O  Z.and  4  MAIDEN  LANE 
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DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 


Mailing  Lists 


WHY  DON’T  YOU 
Enter  the  Export  Field? 


That’s  Our  Business” 


Ask  for  our  “Silent  Salesman  No.  57  for 
1913.’’  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  -  - 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers 
556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly 
6,337  Auto  Garages  ---- 

1.3,191  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents 
4,525  Auto  Repairs  .  -  -  - 

2,749  Auto  Supplies  -  -  -  - 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  -  -  - 

63  Auto  T  obbers  -  ", 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers 
227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs  - 
957,000  Auto  Owners.  Per  M  -  - 

150.000  Auto  Ford  Owners,  Per  M  - 
123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  -  -  -  ■ 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  -  -  -  ■ 

384  Advertising  Agencies 


$  2..50 

2.50 
3.00 

15.00 

25.00 

10.00 

7.50 
2.00 
1.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 

1.50 
2.00 
4.00 


514  Mfrs.  and  Jobbers  Advertising  Novelties  3.00 


50.000  Agents,  Books,  etc..  Per  M  - 
50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M 
7.33  Amusement  Parks 
3,750  Department  Stores 
2,205.303  Farmers ,  Per  M  - 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores 
20,195  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres 


4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

2.50 

5.00 

40.00 


A  world-wide  ir|arket,  with  all  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  continued  good  business  which  that 
implies,  await  you. 

American  manufacturers  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the.  advantages  of  a  selling- 
field  so  wide  that  hard  times  or  poor  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  one  country  cannot  affect 
the  general  health  of  the  business. 

We  have  intimate  relations  wdth  the  best 
publications  the  world  over— in  many  cases 
we  represent  them  exclusively  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

We  are  prepared  to  give_  you  the  benefit 
of  our  experience  and  advice  without  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part. 

Simply  drop  us  a  line. 


"ask  for  any  other  list  you  want 


Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


FOREIGN  ADVERTISING  AND 
SERVICE  BUREAU 

Dime  Bank  Building,  DETROIT 


but  since  the  distribution  of  manufacturing 
costs  to  work  in  progress  is  not  fully  estab¬ 
lished  it  would  seem  advisable  to  state  the 
percentage  that  should  be  added.  This 
saves  the  candidate  much  time,  labor  and 
worry.  It  would  seem  better  in  any  case  to 
use  a  “loading”  percentage  for  cotton  in 
process  obtained  from  actual  experience 
than  to  grope  in  the  dark  in  deciding  upon 
an  equitable  division  from  the  goods  already 
completed. 

By  referring  to  Exhibit  A,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  raw  cotton  purchased  and  the  raw 
cotton  on  hand  are  both  taken  at  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  price  of  the  cotton,  .112667  cents 
per  pound.  This  exhibit  shows  also  the  cot¬ 
ton  put  into  process,  the  poundage  still  in 
process,  the  poundage  of  finished  cloth,  and 
the  shrinkage  or  waste  both  visible  and  in¬ 
visible.  The  “visible  waste”  has  reference 
to  the  cotton  waste,  bagging  and  ties  that 
may  be  disposed  of  as  by-products,  while 
the  “invisible  waste”  has  reference  to  the 
shrinkage  due  to  elimination  of  moisture. 


oil,  etc.  It  is  proper  that  the  cost  of  shrink¬ 
age,  which  in  this  example  amounts  to  $7,- 
825.21,  should  be  distributed  as  a  production 
cost.  This  has  been  done  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  exhibits.  All  income 
from  the  sale  of  waste  is  required  as  a 
deduction  from  the  manufacturing  costs, 
but  good  reasons  could  be  cited  for  placing 
this  income  in  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

W'e  are  told  that  the  market  value  of  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  date  of  closing  was  13c  per  pound, 
but  in  working  the  problem  this  is  ignored 
since  it  is  poor  policy  to  take  profits  be¬ 
fore  they  have  been  earned.  The  cost  price 
established  is  .112667  cents  per  pound  and 
this  has  been  used  in  inventorying  the  cot¬ 
ton  on  hand  since  it  is  the  true  average  cost 
of  raw  product.  To  value  the  cotton  at  the 
market  price  would  inflate  the  inventories, 
unduly  increase  the  profits  for  this  period, 
and  result  in  a  corresponding  increase^  of 
production  costs  in  the  succeeding  period. 
Cotton  mills  usually  work  by  periods  of 
three  months  each.  The  average  purchase 


price  of  the  raw  cotton  is  used  in  valuing 
the  inventory  since  it  is  more  convenient 
than  to  determine  the  varying  cost  price  of 
the  different  lots  of  cotton  bales  purchased. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  there  is  a 
large  supply  of  cotton  packed  in  the  ware¬ 
house  and  some  of  it  has  been  on  hand  for 
several  months.  So  long  as  a  careful  ac¬ 
count  is  kept  of  the  number  of  bales  and 
the  weight  of  cotton  placed  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  the  cotton  removed  therefrom,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  pound¬ 
age  of  cotton  still  therein.  The  value  of 
such  poundage  may  be  taken  at  the  average 
cost  price.  In  a  small  mill  where  the  cot¬ 
ton  supply  is  in  like  proportion  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  well  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
and  cost  of  the  bales  in  stock,  in  which  case 
the  exact  cost  of  the  particular  lot  on  hand 
could  be  ascertained.  The  average  price 
may  in  some  cases  be  lower  than  the  cost 
price  and  in  others  higher,  but  in  the  whole 
it  averages  itself  satisfactorily;^  the  safe 
rule  in  inventorying,  however,  is  to  take 
either  the  cost  or  the  market  price,  which 
ever  may  be  the  lower.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  undesirability  of  an¬ 
ticipating  profits  and  disarranging  of  manu¬ 
facturing  costs,  there  might  be  no  objection 
to  inventorying  raw  stock  at  the  market 
price  on  the  date  of  closing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  depreciation  ac¬ 
count  has  a  debit  of  $6,000.00  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount  in  the  reserve  for  de¬ 
preciation  account,  thus  indicating  that  an 
adequate  amount  for  the  depreciation  of 
properties  is  written  off  monthly  or  quar¬ 
terly.  The  depreciation  expense  is  taken, 
of  course,  as  a  manufacturing  charge.  The 
loss  of  $3,100  on  cotton  futures  has  been 
entered  in  the  profit  and  loss  account,  but 
the  circumstances  underlying  it  might  be 
such  as  to  justify  its  addition  to  the  raw 
cotton  account  and  as  a  manufacturing 
charge. 

The  various  exhibits  show  clearly  the 
manner  of  illustrating  the  results  of  the 
problem,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  solution  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  explanations  is  more  exhaustive 
than  would  be  required  on  an  exami¬ 
nation.  The  time  limit  ie  too  short  for 
so  much  detail.  There  is  some  duplication 
of  work  in  the  exhibits  and  more  details 
than  might  be  justified  but  this  is  done  to 
provide  a  clearly  stated  lesson.  The  reader 
is  referred  for  further  information  on  Cot¬ 
ton  Mill  Accounting  to  various  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Ac¬ 
countancy.  Mr.  Joel  Hunter,  C.  P.  A.,  o 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  contributed  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  “Cotton  Mill  Accounts”  to 
the  issue  of  August,  1913,  and  another  to 
the  issue  of  December,  1912,  on  “Coffon 
Seed  Oil  Mills  and  Their  Accounts.”  The 
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journal  of  April,  1912,  contained  another 
excellent  article  on  “Cotton  Mill  Account¬ 
ing”  by  G.  G.  Scott,  C.  P.  A.,  of  Charlotte, 
X.  C.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
in  that  state.  Additional  information  can 
be  gotten  from  Government  Reports  and 
Schedules,  and  especially  from  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  report  on  Cotton  Manufacturing  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  in  1912  by  the  Tariff 
Board  on  Schedule  I  of  the  Tariff  Law.  It 
is  an  exhaustive  report  in  two  volumes,  ag- 

■  .gregating  over  800  pages. 

There  might  be  a  question  as  to  the 
proper  disposition  of  such  items  as  sales  of 
Avaste,  tenement  rents,  tenement  repairs, 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  it  is  believed,  that  a 
fairly  satisfactory  distribution  is  shown  in 
the  solution  presented.  In  the  articles  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  Mr.  Hunter  deducts  the 
sale  of  waste  from  the  manufacturing  costs, 
and  places  both  outgo  and  income  from 

■  tenement  houses  down  in  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  Mr.  Scott  places  waste  income 
and  income  from  tenement  houses  in  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  but  places  repairs 
to  tenement  houses  in  the  manufacturing 
•e.xpenses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  opinions.  A  letter  or  report  from 
the  auditor  usually  accompanies  these  state¬ 
ments  and  exhibits,  but  it  is  omitted  in  this 
case  to  save  space. 


Sales  Ideas  That  Win 

(Continued  from  Page  357.) 

“Therefore,  I  always  endeavor  to  get  the 
buyer  to  look  at  my  machine  through  the 
eyes  of  an  unprejudiced  stenographer — to 
make  him  see  the  good  points  as  though  he 
himself  were  the  one  to  run  the  machine ;  to 
make  him  actually  feel  the  saving  of  time, 
of  physical  effort,  of  wear  and  tear  on  the 
machine,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  actual 
dollars — his  prime  purpose. 

“In  order  to  do  this  I  give  the  buyer, 
when  he  will  let  me,  a  thorough  lesson  in 
operating  my  machine.  This  is  the  main 
part  of  the  demonstration.  It  gives  me  the 
chance  to  play  up  the  specific  excellencies 
of  my  machine  in  a  concrete  way — to  make 
the  minor  or  simple  points  as  interesting  as 
the  big  features. 

For  example,  on  the  right  margin  of  my 
machine  an  unusual  number  of  spaces  re¬ 
mains  after  the  bell  rings  for  completeing 
the  word  or  tire  sentence.  Instead  of  hur¬ 
riedly  telling  the  number  and  passing  off 
the  advantage  as  a  minor  point,  I  delib¬ 
erately  run  them  off  on  the  machine,  count¬ 
ing  as  I  go.  Then  I  take  the  time  to  make 
him  feel  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the 
habit  of  breaking  words  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  or  of  using  the  release  key. 

“I  find  that  a  big  number  of  little,  if  not 
exceptionally  good  points,  go  to  make  up  a 
big  total  impression  of  favor  on  the  buyer’s 


mind — especially  if  he  is  made  to  actually 
feel  the  advantage  of  the  minor  points.” 

A  Salesman’s  Record  of  Customer’s  Stock 
— How  It  Helps  Him  Sell 

All  the  salesmen  traveling  for  one  Chi¬ 
cago  specialty  manufacturer  carry  indi¬ 
vidual  stock  record  cards  for  each  of  their 
customers.  These  cards  cover  the  amount 
of  retail  stock  each  merchant  had  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  the  last  visit  of  a  salesrhan — 
that  is,  of  course,  the  stock  of  goods  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  manufacturer  only. 

Merchants  are  encouraged  to  keep  the 
specialties  supplied  by  this  manufacturer  all 
together.  Therefore,  when  the  salesman 
enters  the  store,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
check  up  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  in 
his  lines,  especially  if  the  merchant  happens 
to  be  busy  when  he  enters,  as  is  frequently 
the  case. 

Usually  the  salesman  finds  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  sold  much  more  goods  than  he 
thinks ;  and,  of  course,  when  the  merchant 
learns  this,  he  is  much  more  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  salesman.  It  is  then  com¬ 
paratively  an  easy  matter  for  the  salesman 
to  get  him  to  sign  an  order  for  goods  to  fill 
in  a  supply  to  meet  demands  based  on  sales 
since  the  salesman  was  in  his  store  the  pre¬ 
vious  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  salesman  finds 
that  the  goods  have  not  moved  as  they 
should  since  his  last  visit,  he  endeavors  to 
ascertain  the  reason.  He  then  talks  retail 
advertising  and  selling  to  the  merchant; 
gives  him  new  and  effective  ideas  for  his 
show  windows ;  supplies  him  with  adver¬ 
tising  sales  helps;  suggests  a  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campign;  in  short,  the 
salesman  endeavors  to  communicate  his  own 
advertising  and  selling  enthusiasm  with  re¬ 
spect  to  his  line  of  goods  to  the  merchant 
to  the  end  that  the  merchant  shall  become 
an  enthusiastic  booster  of  the  line. 

This  is  good,  common-sense,  fundamental 
sale.s-building  ethics ;  for  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to  a  man  who  thinks 
the  stock  on  hand  does  not  move.  If  he 
thinks  rightly,  it  is  up  to  the  salesman  to 
help  him  make  it  move.  That  is  the  mod¬ 
ern,  live,  sales-building  salesman’s  task  as 
much  as  to  sell  the  manufacturer’s  goods  to 
the  merchant.  A  retail  stock  record,  such 
as  the  simple  little  loose-leaf  books  carried 
by  these  salesmen,  tells  the  salesman 
whether  the  merchant  needs  retail  sales 
ginger  injected  into  him,  or  primarily  needs 
his  stock  replenished — or  both. 

“You  say  that  I  sold  that  much  of  your 
goods  since  you  were  here  last.  Why.  I 
thought  the  stuff  wasn’t  moving  at  all,” 
said  one  merchant  recently  to  one  of  these 
salesmen. 

Then  the  salesman  pointed  out  that  the 


merchant  had  not  noticed  his  heavy  sales 
because  he  had  not  run  out  of  any  one  item  ; 
and  that  he  had  not  run  short  because  the 
salesman  on  his  previous  visit  had  stocked 
him  up  on  the  basis  of  his  previous  sales 
record,  according  to  the  figures  on  the  sales¬ 
man’s  retail  stock  sheet  for  his  store. 

When  this  merchant  saw  both  that  the 
salesman  took  that  much  interest  in  retail 
sales,  and  the  value  of  the  record  to  him, 
he  told  the  salesman  to  go  ahead  and  make 
out  the  order. 

In  this  case,  the  salesman  found  that  one 
item — a  profitable  one  to  the  manufacturer 
— did  not  sell  as  it  should.  So  he  talked 
about  it  to  the  merchant  and  found  that  the 
merchant  had  forgotten  all  about  ever  hav¬ 
ing  had  it  in  stock.  Then  the  salesman  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  the  merchant  enthusiastic 
about  this  item,  principally  by  telling  him 
the  reason  why  the  item  gives  the  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction.  Together  they  worked 
out  a  specific  little  selling  plan  for  the  item, 
and  before  the  salesman’s  next  visit  to  this 
merchant’s  store  a  re-order  for  that  item 
had  been  received. 

This  manufacturer  has  been  following 
this  retail  sales-record  plan  for  about  three 
years,  and  he  says  that  now  many  of  hi< 
salesmen  have  many  customers  who  take 
their  word  entirely  for  the  amount  of  good" 
they  ought  to  order.  He  also  says  his  sales¬ 
men  never  take  advantage  of  this  confi¬ 
dence,  although  in  replenishing  the  retail 
stocks  they  consider  the  fact  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  the  merchant  to  make  a  natural  ih- 
are  for  the  dealer’s  orders. 

“And  the  backbone  of  the  efficient  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  idea  is  the  retail  record  for  eadi 
merchant  as  kept  by  the  salesmen.  There 
are  some  extensive  and  varied  lines  in 
which  such  an  exact  record  is  impossible, 
of  course.  But  I  believe  that  most  manu¬ 
facturers  could  use  it  as  closely  as  I  do,’’ 
said  this  manufacturer. 

“You  see,  when  you  can  tell  a  merchan*- 
that  he  sold  exactly  four  and  a  half  dozen 
of  this  and  two  gross  of  that  since  the  sales¬ 
man  was  there  last,  and  prove  it  by  your 
little  retail  record,  it  means  much  more 
than  the  merchant’s  general  impression  that 
the  goods  sell  pretty  well — and  especially 
his  impression  that  they  don’t  sell  very 
well,  when  they  really  do,  as  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  case. 

“Then,  too,  it  is  an  easy  step  from  the 
quantities  sold  to  figure  for  the  merchant 
the  exact  gross  profits  he  made — perhaps 
the  strongest  possible  single  re-order  sell¬ 
ing  point. 

“However,  one  thing  I  know,”  concluded 
the  manufacturer,  “our  business  now  is 
double  as  solid  and  substantial  as  it  was 
three  years  ago — and  double  in  volume, 
too.” 
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FREE — Six  Big  Issues  of 


Investing  for  Profit 


If  you  will  simply  send  me  your  name.  Special 
Introductory  FREE  Offer.  Six  fine  monthly 
issues  — each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 


How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment  ?  Do  you 
know  the  Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money?  What  is  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  Rental  Power  and  Earning  Power  of  Money?  Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2200? 

If  Y ou  Can  Save  $5  a  Month  or  More 


you  should  get  Investing  for  Profit: 

Only  one  man  in  a  thousand  knows  the 
difference  between  the  rental  power  and  the 
earning  power  of  his  money.  Few  men  know 
the  underlying  principles  of  incorporation. 
Not  one  wage  earner  in  10,000  knows  how  to 
inve^  his  savings  for  profit,  so  he  accepts  a  paltry  2% 
or  3%  from  his  savings  bank,  while  this  same  bank 
earns  from  20%  to  30%  on  his  money — or  he  does  not 
know  the  science  of  investing  and  loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  “There  is  a  common  fallacy  that, 
while  for  legal  advice  we  go  to  lawyers,  and  for  medical 
advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  great  work,  to  engineers — financing  is  everybody’s 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  profound 
and  complicated  of  them  all.” 

_  So  let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  valuable 
mvestment  information  you  will  get  in  my  six  big 
issues,  “The  Little  Schoolmaster  of  the  Science  of 
Investment,  a  guide  to  money-making: 

The  Science  of  Investment, 
ihe  Root  and  Branch  of  the 
Investment  Tree. 

How  to  Judge  a  Business  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a 
Corporation  Really  Goes. 

“Watering”— its  Significance. 

Idle  Money  vs.  Active  Money. 


Don’t  invest  a  dollar  in  anything  anywhere  until  you 
have  read  my  wonderful  magazine.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  for  the  man  who  intends  to  invest  any  money, 
however  small,  or  who  can  save  $5  or  more  per  month, 
but  who  has  not  as  yet  learned  the  art  of  investing  for 
profit.  Learn  how  $100  grows  into  $2200. 


Capital  is  Looking  for  a  Job. 

The  REAL  Earning  Power  of  Your 
Money. 

Investment  Securities  Are  Not 
Investment  Opportunities. 

The  Actual  Possibilities  of  Intel¬ 
ligent  Investment. 

The  Capitalization  of  Genius  and 
of  Opportunity. 


Use  this  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues 
and  Financial  Advice  FREE 

If  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings — if  you 
know  all  about  the  proposition  in  which  you  are  about 
to  invest  your  hard-earned  savings — you  need  no  advice. 
But  if  you  don’t,  if  there  is  a  single  doubt  or  misgiving 
in  your  mind  —  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
inquiries  you  may  make,  or  furnish  any  information 
I  can  regarding  the  art  of  saving  and  making  money 
through  wise  investment. 

So  sign  and  mail  this  coupon  now.  Get  Investing  for  Profit 
FREE  lov  six  months.  Ask  me  to  put  you  on  my  mailing  list  for 
Free  Financial  Advice.  Don’t  put  this  off.  It  means  too  much  to 
you  now  and  in  the  future.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 


H.  L.  BARBER,  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO 


Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing— but  don’t  wait  till 
everyone  secs  it.  You  will  then  be  too  late.  Never 
was  a  time  more  auspicious  for  a  public  campaign  of 

iducation  on  the.  Inp-io  nf  fri.o  — 2  a  _ 


finun  ‘  investment.  A  revolution  m  the 

linancial  world  is  now  going  on— to  the  profit  of  the  smaU  investor . 

opportunity — if  you  have 

the  courage  to  enter  the  open  gate  to  the  road  of  fortunl 

r  believe  you  win  find  much  interest  in  reading  my  six  issues 
of  Investing  for  Profit.  _  From  cover  to  cover  it  contains  the 
fundamental  principles  of  investment  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to 

1-°'^  experience  and  from  every  available 

authoritativ'e  original  source  of  information. 


kl  -1  ^ 


H-  L»  BARBEIR,  Publisher. 

20  C.  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  FREE  Investing  for 
Profit  for  six  months.  Put  me  on  your  mail¬ 
ing  list  for  Free  Advice  on  Investments. 

N ame  _ 
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In  writing  to  advertisers^  please  mention  BUSINESS 


NOVEMBER 

19  13 


15  Cents 


Copy 
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The  demand  for  Traffic  Experts,  Lawyers  and  Expert  Accountants  with  our  training 
proves  these  three  professions  the  best-paying,  most  influential  vocations  anybody  can  enter. 
Big  firms  in  every  line  need  such  men  now.  The  need  is  greater  than  the  supply.  These  are 


the  three  professions  not  overcrowded —others  will  not  be  waiting  for  your  place,  because  few 
can  fill  it.  If  you  let  us  train  you  for  either  of  these  three  dignified  professions  you  should 
become  a  man  of  importance,  power,  independence  and  large  income. 


WE  TRAIN  YOU  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 


in  your  spare  time.  You  don’t  give  up  your  present  position,  income  or  pleasures.  You  don’t 
need  natural  talent— you  don’t  need  experience.  If  you  can  read  and  write  English  you  can 
__  _  ,  safl.  M.  easily  and  quickly  master  our  simplified  method.  It 

NA  IrVfSST  makes  no  difference  how  old  you  are  or  what  you 

ITiCltfcd  WWiiWli  work  at  now.  Don’t  think  it  a  hard,  long  climb 
Vnil  sit  N mm  —don’t  think  you  are  an  exception  and  can’t  leam. 

I  wU  WWWI  I\  Mfc  I^Vww  Some  of  the  most  successful  men  received  their 

training  at  home,  by  mail.  What  they  have  done  we  enable  you  to  do-easier— quicker-better. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  away  to  college.  The  La  Salle  home-^udy  method  has  revolu* 
lionized  the  study  of  these  three  dignified  professions.  We  bring  University  instruction  to 


you— our  method  is  like  having  famous  College  Professors  in  your  own  home  to  instruct 
you.  The  La  Salle  is  the  home-study  University  whose  instructors  are  experts  in  teaching  and 
are  among  the  foremost  leaders  in  Law,  Higher  Ac¬ 
countancy  and  Interstate  Commerce.  Theyknow  exactly 
the  requirements.  Our  students  are  greatest  successes 
because  of  the  valuable  service  and  close  attention  we 

give  them.  We  wantto  send  you  letters  that  positively  _  -  , 

prove  the  superiority  of  the  La  Salle  Extension  University.  The  La  Salle  is  a  powerful,  reli¬ 
able,  conservative  University,  whose  students  hold  highest  records— whose  graduates  are 
lauded  everywhere  because  of  their  exceptional  ability.  We  show  actua^results. 


Our  Graduates 
Are  In  Demand 


tionized  the  study  01  these  inree  aigninea  proiessioua.  uiiug  w  *«^*v*^  - ^ 

WHICH  OF  THESE  3  GREATEST  PROFESSIONS? 

"  ™  M  M  _ T  «  TTTiixfjaT*a?fv  Ttrill  mnlr A  Vfill  ATI 


Read  the  facts  below  about  the  three  greatest,  best-paying  professions  on  earth  and  decide 
for  which  you  want  us  totrain  you.  Choose  your  own  career— name  your  own  salary.  It  is 


immaterial  which  prof ession  you  select,  the  La  Salle  Extension  University  will  inake  you  an 
expert  in  either  line— prepare  you  for  success,  influence,  large  incomeand  independent  future. 


LAWYER 


WIN  PROSPERITY  AND  POWER 

The  demand  for  Lawyers  is  growing  daily— new  corporations  need 
them  as  counsel  and  in  executive  positions.  To  open  a  Law  office  of 
your  own  requires  very  little  capital— it  is  a  dignified  and  very  profitable 
DDPCCKIT  PnilC  AXIOM  profession.  If  you  can  read  and 
■  Otp  to  I  W  ■  VO  ^ite  we  can  train  you  to  become 

IMIVIAT ERIAL  a  competent  Lawyer.  The  La 

Salle  simplified  method  makes  Law  easy.  Our  I^w  text  is  written  by 
authorities  and  Professors  in  such  big  resident  Colleges  as  Univ.  of 
Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Harvard,  Michigan,Northwestern,  Nebraska  and 

THE  ONLY  METHOD,  Vhe^L“sane“un'ivyX 
ENDORSED  BY  COLLEGES  course  is  recognized  as 

formost  home-study  Law  Course— follows  method  used  in  big  resident 
colleges— gives  you  greatest  advantages  of  case  andtext-booksystems. 

Law  Library  Furnished 

GREAT  SPECIAL  OFFERI  Eachstudentenrollingnow  will  receive 
at  once  without  addi  tional  cost  oi:r  massive,  complete  Law  Library— 14 
volumes,  richly  bound,  of  American  Law  and  Procedure.  , 

Am  I  I  D  State  of  Illinois  authorizes  us  to 
D0COI11G  All  LLa  Da  confer  on  our  graduates  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.).  The  La  Salle  DeCTee  and  Diploma  will 
make  you  a  recognized  Lawyer  with  power  and  dignity. 

Our  Guarantee: 

against  all  competition,  includinggraduatesofleadingresident  colleges. 

We  guarantee  to  coach  FREE  and  until  successful  any  La  Salle 
student  failing  to  pass  bar  examination. 


$100fTuition 
Credit  FREE 


pnpp  Book  of  '‘Evidence,”  also  "Valuable  Law  Guide” 

r  imCilL  puts  you  in  path  of  world's  successful  Lawyers.  - - , 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  404  Chicago 


TRAFFIC  EXPERT! expert  ACCOUNTANT 


NEW  JOBS  NOW  OPEN 

Large  shippers  and  Railroads  now  need  Traffic  Experts— need  ia 
greater  than  supply.  Recently  enacted  Railroad  laws  and  Intestate 
Commerce  regulations  necessitate  specialists  with  La  Salle  training — 
men  who  can  classify  and  route  freight  for  quickest  and  cheapest  deliv¬ 
eries.  Traffic  Experts  command  high  salaried  positions— it  is  a 

New,  UNCROWDED  Profession 

with  room  for  you  if  you  let  us  prepare  you  at  once  for  the  big  income 
and  almost  unlimited  opportunities.  No  matter  what  your  age  or  ocra- 
pation,  all  you  need,  to  get  into  this  big  paying,  powerful  profession 

$35  to  $200  Weekly  experience  necessary.  Tha 

La  Salle  Extension  University  can  train  you  quicklv  to  handle  profi¬ 
ciently  a  big  Traffic  Manager’s  position— a  big  man’s  job. 

Most  Thorough  Method  in  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  is  practical— logical— easily  understood.  Prepared  by  foremost 
TrafficExperts— covers  every  feature — different  and  morecomplete  than 
others.  La  Salle  graduates  are  recognized  as  experts  everywhere. 

“10  Years  Promotion  in  One”  SfpV'of 

our  famous  book  “10  Years  Promotion  in  Cne”— leam  of  opportunities. 


MAIL  FREE 
COUPON  TODAY 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  small  positions  and  no  future 
who  need  only  La  Salle  Training  to  become  experm  in  these  tnree 
big-paying  professions.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Don  t  delay  any 
longer— mail  coupon  now  for  more  facts.  Don’t  think  you  can  t 
qualify,  for  you  can.  Don’t  worry  about  cost— wo  make  terms 
to  suit  you.  Don’t  think  you  are  handicapped— many  present- 
day  great  men,  once  in  your  present  position,  became  successful 
through  an  opportunity  like  the  one  we  now  offer  you.  Send  the 
coupon  before  you  forget. 


NEED  GREATER  THAN  SUPPLY 

Expert  Accountants  are  needed  by  big  Merchants  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  everywhere.  They  receive  large  salaries  and  are  in  line  for 
rapid  promotion  to  executive  positions.  Many  of  our  graduates  are 
now  managers  of  big  firms,  commanding  large  incomes.  Big  firms 
are  willing  to  pay  Expert  Accountants  with  our  training  $3,000  to 
$10,000  yearly  and  more.  ,  , 

PRESENT  OCCUPATION 

MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE  bool^eeping  for  those  not 

now  bookkeepers;  thus  we  are  equipped  to  prepared  anyone  frwn  the 
ground  up  for  the  more  advanced  work  in  Higher  Accountancy.  The  La 
Salle  course  was  prepared  by  world’s  noted  Accounting  Experts^  and  is 
under  the  direct  eupervision  of  William  Arthur  Chase,  a  n^ionally 
recognized  leader,  Ex-President  American  Association  C.P.  A.  Examin¬ 
ers,  and  Ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners,  m  Account¬ 
ancy.  The  La  Salle  course  is  thorough,  advanced,  covering  theory  or 
Accounts,  Practical  AccountingjCost  Accounting,  Business  Law,  etc., 
and  prepares  you  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  in  any  state. 

Valuable  Book  FREE  ^ok  of  Sudies,  kind 

of  examinations.  State  regulations,  salaries,  opportunities,  etc. 


Reduced  Rate 


LIMITED  OFFER!  Write  quick  and  learn  how,  for  a  short  time,  wo 
offer  special  reduced  rate  scholarship. 

P.^Tall?^t?en8lo^TjntveSrty,  llepTIBr' 

I  PIea.se  send,  FREE,  booklets  and  other  information  as  above  de-  ■ 

I  scribed,  about  the  Profession  before  which  1  have  marked  (X)  ■ 

□  Law  □  Traffic  Expert  □  Higher  Accountancy  I 

I  Name .  I 

I  Address .  I 

Jcitv . . .  . State. 


1 


:| 


Classify  Your  Business  Records 

I 

I  The  vital  figures  and  facts  about  your 
business  should  be  accurate  and  obtainable 
p  quickly  as  the  need  for  them  arises. 

I 

'  To  be  of  value,  these  figures  and  facts 
should  be  grouped  and  classified  to  meet 
;^our  particular  needs. 

Such  information  enables  you  to  plan  each 
day’s  work— to  build  for  the  future  on  the 
strength  of  correct  valuable  records. 

’  The  National  Office  Register,  suited  to 
your  business,  gives  you  accurate  machine- 
made  records — best  of  all,  it  classifies  them 
to  meet  your  particular  needs. 


It  reduces  office  work  and  expense — 
gives  you  records  of  each  day’s  business  the 
moment  you  want  them. 

No  matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  do,  if 
money  and  records  are  handled  in  your  office, 
the  machine-made  and  classified  records  of  the 
National  Office  Register  will  save  time  and 
money,  work  and  worry  in  your  business. 

Tell  us  the  vital  daily  records  you  want 
about  your  business  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  them  quickly  and  accurately, 
classified  to  meet  your  needs,  by  use  of  the 
National  Office  Register. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Systems  actually  in 


the  names 


You  can  “follow,-up”  more  prospects  if 
you  have  the  help  of  Smith  s  Enameled 
Steel  Signals.  They  point  out 
that  need  attention. 

One  large  house,  which  follows  up  its  prospects  carefully,  keeps  a 
card  list,  using  one  side  of  card  for  information  regarding  the  prospect 
and  his  needs  in  their  line.  The  other  side  of  card  is  used  for  a  record 
of  letters  sent  and  received,  and  advertising  matter  sent. 

When  advertising  matter,  or  a  letter,  is  sent  a  signal  is  put  on  the  card,  over  the 
date  when  it  should  next  receive  attention.  Each  day  the  cards  signaled  for  that  day 
are  taken  from  the  file  and,  after  being  attended  to,  the  signals  are  moved  forward  to 
the  date  on  which  the  card  should  next  be  attended  to.  ^  i  •  i  ni 

By  this  arrangement  the  cards  are  always  kept  m  their  proper  order  m  the  e, 
and  yet  all  those  that  require  attention  each  day  can  be  taken  out  instantly. 

The  signals  stand  up  above  nLTe“ved  ahead-thas  one  colon  „pre»„.a  t..c 

«rst  foSrtk-oXfcolS  t*o«-ap  and^eo  on.  In  cases  when  it  is  desirable  to  mark  the  cards  for  a  long 

time  ahead  signals  with  the  months  printed  on  them  may  be  use  .  ^  j  c' 

DBe'rent  colored  signals  n.ay  be  put  on  the  cards  to  denote  that  the  enstomer  has  bought  eerta.n  goods,  so  that 

the  name  can  be  used  for  reference  when  writing  to  prospects  m  the  same  locality.  ,  o  i  o-  i  t 

name  can  be  u»  „„„  work 

accomplished,  and  in  less  time. 


Chas.  C.  Smith 

Exeter,  Neb. 


CONSTRUCTION:  Smith’s  Enameled 
Steel  Signals  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  temper¬ 
ed  spring  steel  firmly  fastened  together.  The 
entire  force  of  the  spring  is  exerted  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  laws  making  a  perfectly  tight  joint 
with  the  card  or  leaf  so  that  neighboring  cards 
or  leaves  cannot  slip  under  them. 


SIZ’^S:  The  size  illustrated  is  K  in.  wide 
and  projects  in.  above  the  card.  Five  other 
sizes  are  shown  in  our  circulars. 

COLORS:  There  are  twelve  distinct  colors. 

PRINTED:  Signals  in  stock,  printed,  in¬ 
clude  Alphabets,  Numbers,  Months  and 
days  of  Week. 


. 

Please  send  your  Cir-  \  ^ 

culars  and  Price  List  of  ,  ^ 

Smith’s  Enameled  SteelX^  ^ 
Signals  and  Smith’s  Ad-  ♦ 

justable  IndexTags. 


FOR  THE  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 
write  TODAY  lor  samples  and  price  list. 

Charles  C.  Smith, 

Dept.  A 


Maker 
of  Smith’s 
Adjustable 
Index  Tags. 


They  are  always 
on  the  page  you 
are  using. 


This  shows  the  'u.  Erasible  (Paper 
Paced)  Tag.  This  is  the  most  popular 
size,  but  we  have  six 
other  sizes,  some  larger, 
some  smaller.  Also  tags 
printed — Alphabets  (15 
different  ones) ,  Months 

Days — Accounts — 

States  and  Cities. 
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